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PREFACE 


THE preparation of my Zrees and Shrubs Hardy in the British Isles was 
concluded in 1913, and the book was published towards the end of the 
following year. Since then many new species have been introduced, while 
many others at that time were so new to cultivation, and even unidentified, 
that practically nothing was known about them. It is to the consideration 
of those species that the present volume is mainly devoted. But not 
entirely so. With a few exceptions, the trees and shrubs dealt with in the 
two original volumes were only those sufficiently hardy to be grown at 
Kew fully in the open air or against walls. Inresponse to many requests, 
the scope of the present volume has been extended to include consideration 
ofa large number of species which can only be cultivated satisfactorily in 
the maritime counties of the south and west; and the word ‘‘ west” here 
comprises the western seaboard of England, Wales, and Scotland, as far 
north as Ross-shire, also the greater part of Ireland. The equable nature 
of the climate and the generous rainfall of those localities render possible 
the successful cultivation of a greater variety of trees and _ shrubs, 
especially evergreens, from such regions as the Himalayas, S.W. China, 
New Zealand, and Chile, than can be attained in any other part of 
cool temperate Europe. 

I have to thank Sir Arthur W. Hill, the Director of Kew, for permission 
to make full use of the unrivalled herbarium and library at Kew, and 
my recent colleagues in the same establishment for much help and 
unfailing courtesy. 

To the Rhododendron Society also I have to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness for being allowed to use their recent volume, Zhe Spectes 
of Rhododendron, in the preparation of the notes on that genus, more 
particularly with regard to allocating the species to their proper “series.” 

The illustrations have mostly been reproduced from photographs made 
by R. A. Malby & Co., but I am indebted for others to the late Dr E, H. 
Wilson, to Lieut.-Col. Stephenson-Clarke and to Dr Wilfrid Fox. 


W. J. B. 
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INTRODUCTION 


HISTORICAL NOTES 


Since I signed the preface to the first two volumes of this work in April 
1914, the world in general has changed very much and that part of it 
concerned with ornamental planting has shared in the upheaval. Even 
before the book had been published the greater part of Europe was 
involved in war, and this country, in the grip of a peril more sinister than 
any that had yet overtaken it, had little time or inclination for the softer 
refinements such as are connected with our subject. Many private 
gardens became devoted entirely to food production and the tree and 
shrub quarters in many nursery gardens became overgrown or smothered 
in weeds. Many of the great country house gardens have not recovered, 
and may never recover their ancient splendour or the diversity of their 
attractions; and glass-house gardening especially has practically ceased 
in these places to be concerned with purely ornamental plants, chiefly, 
of course, on account of expense. But the love of gardening is too 
deeply rooted in the English race not to find satisfaction somewhere, and 
it may, I think, be safely said that the cultivation of hardy trees and 
shrubs, rock (or “ Alpine”) gardening, and the herbaceous border were 
never more popular than at the present time. Of these the one that 
costs least in initial outlay and upkeep is the first. 

Lovers of trees and shrubs have certainly been catered for during the 
last three decades as they never had been before, and one can only 
compare what has been done for them by collectors with what was 
accomplished in tropical lands for orchid lovers in the latter years of 
the nineteenth century. 

The “historical notes” I gave in Vol. I. ended with the Chinese 
expeditions of rgro-11 by Wilson and Forrest. Since then, alas, botanical 
science and horticulture have lost them both. Wilson had a serious 
accident in Western China in 1910. When crossing a steep mountain 
slope his party became involved in a stone avalanche and Wilson was 
struck by a stone, which broke his right leg in two places. He had to 
be carried to Chengtu, a three days’ journey, before medical help was 
available. It was three months before he was able to get about on 
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crutches and during that period his leg had narrowly escaped amputation. 
It was during the autumn of this year that he collected (or his men for 
him) the seeds of the conifers of Western China which are now in 
cultivation. When he arrived back at Boston, Mass., his leg was reset, 
but it always remained somewhat shorter than the left one. After working 
at the Arnold Arboretum for between two and three years he was sent 
by Professor Sargent to Japan, a fruitful journey to which we owe his 
volumes, Zhe Cherries of Japan and The Conifers and Taxads of Japan. 
Early in 19r7 he started on his sixth journey to the Far East and visited 
the Liukiu and Bonin Islands, Korea, Japan, and Formosa. It was 
during this expedition that he visited Kurume on the Island of Kiushiu 
in South Japan for the purpose of seeing a collection of some 250 varieties 
of azalea raised by Japanese gardeners from Rhododendron obtusum. He 
secured a selection of fifty sorts, which he landed safely in the United 
States and which are now popularly known as “ Kurume” azaleas. 

On his return in 1919 he was appointed assistant director of the 
Arnold Arboretum under Professor Sargent and in July of the following 
year started on a world-wide tour in the interests of that institution to 
England, France, Australia, New Zealand, Singapore, India, Ceylon, East 
and South Africa. On the death of Professor Sargent in 1927 he was 
appointed to the charge of the Arnold Arboretum under the title of 
“keeper.” This title struck American people as quaint and more 
suggestive of golf courses, but I believe Wilson chose it because of its 
English associations. His love for the country of his birth was deep 
and unfailing, its citizenship he never relinquished, and to it I know he 
hoped eventually to return. He and his wife were both killed in a motor 
accident near Worcester, Mass., on 5th October 1930, a pathetic end to 
the career of one of the greatest of plant collectors. Of trees and shrubs 
adapted for the average climate of Great Britain he has introduced far 
more than any other collector, chiefly because it was his fortune to work 
in areas cooler and considerably farther to the north than those traversed 
by the more notable of his contemporaries. 

Reginald Farrer will live in horticultural history more as a writer 
than as a collector. He went to Kansu, a province in North China, in 
1914-15, accompanied by W. Purdom, who had already visited the same 
province in 190g in the interests of Messrs’ Veitch and the Arnold 
Arboretum. Kansu is a poor field for the plant collector compared with 
the provinces of Hupeh, Szechuen or Yunnan, and Farrer found very 
little that was new and of garden value to add to our tree and shrub 
collections. But Buddleia alternifolia (see p. 59) alone should keep 
its introducer’s memory alive; and Viburnum fragrans, the delightful 
winter-flowering shrub (see p. 498), although previously introduced by 
Purdom, owes its present popularity to Farrer’s abundant seed and to his 
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praise of its beauty. Porentilla fruticosa var. Farrer, with its finely cut 
foliage and abundance of small, deep golden-yellow blossom, is a distinct 
and charming addition to the several forms of this shrub. 

In r9r9 he went to Upper Burma accompanied by BE. H. M. Cox, and 
entered, broadly speaking, the same field in which, before and after him, 
Forrest and Kingdon Ward worked. He introduced seeds of various 
barberries, Magnolia rostrata and numerous rhododendrons, but his 
outstanding introduction was the “coffin” juniper, a magnificent hardy 
tree, of which an account will be found in the following pages under 
“Juniperus Coxii.” Farrer succumbed to an illness of a diphtheritic 
nature in Upper Burma on 17th October 1920. His work as a collector 
was not equal to that of most of his contemporaries, but as a versatile, 
picturesque and descriptive writer with an inexhaustible supply of adjectives 
at his command, always apt and vivid, he was unrivalled and will long be 
remembered. His home was at Ingleborough in West Yorkshire. 

William Purdom, Farrer’s friend and companion in Kansu, was 
born at Heversham in Westmorland on roth April 1880. After a 
course of training at Kew, he went alone to Kansu in 1909, collecting for 
Messrs Veitch and the Arnold Arboretum. He apparently struck a poor 
section of that province and the results of the journey were meagre. He 
introduced Viburnum fragrans, but in the absence of any special praise 
of it by him it remained practically unknown and not even named until 
Farrer appeared on the scene. As already stated, he accompanied Farrer 
on the 1914-15 expedition to Kansu. Their relations appear to have been 
of the happiest, and Farrer, in dedicating his Haves of the World to 
“ My dear Bill,” describes him as “an absolutely perfect friend and helper, 
through whom alone these odysseys were made possible and pleasant.” 
Purdom died at Pekin, 7th November 1921. 

Frank N. Meyer, for nearly ten years collector and explorer for the 
United States Department of Agriculture in China, Siberia, and Turkestan, 
was primarily concerned with the introduction of trees, shrubs and herbs 
of economic value, rather than with purely ornamental plants. Nevertheless 
he collected large numbers of the latter, but few new species were among 
them. He introduced to America many varieties of the Citrus tribe, 
kakees and other fruit-trees suitable for the S. United States and California. 
A spruce and a rhamnus are named after him, also the dwarf lilac, Syringa 
Meyeri, described in the following pages, a very interesting and ornamental 
shrub. He died in China in 1918, his body being found in the river 
Yang-tse-Kiang bearing no indication of the cause of his death. ao pie 

George Forrest, as noted in Vol. L., p. 13, was born at Falkirk in 
March 1873. He died of heart failure at Tengyueh on 5th January 1932, 
just as he had, practically, completed his seventh and what he had intended 
should be his last journey. His name will long live as one of the greatest 
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of plant collectors, co-equal with such men as Wilson, Fortune, and 
Douglas. As a discoverer and introducer of rhododendrons he stands 
supreme, making even the work of such pioneers as J. D. Hooker and 
Wilson appear comparatively insignificant in regard to that particular 
genus. There is no doubt that too many species have been made out 
of his collections, but with even the most drastic reduction they will still 
be numbered by hundreds. His work enlarged our conception of the genus 
Rhododendron to an amazing degree, bringing as it did into the ken of 
botanical science such extreme types as 2. giganteum, a tree 8o ft. high, 
R. repens, a creeping plant a few inches high, 2. simogrande, with leaves 
over 2 feet long and over 1 ft. wide, and 2. vadicans, with leaves } in. or 
less in length. He collected generally in regions considerably warmer 
and to the south of Wilson’s country, and the greater proportion of his 
introductions will only be seen at their best in the south and west. 

Unlike Wilson, Farrer, and Kingdon Ward, Forrest never wrote much. 
Words perhaps did not come easily to him, and in company he was 
anything but garrulous, but I think he looked forward after his explorations 
were over to writing up some of his experiences. Of pure adventure, 
especially in his early journeys, he had his share, as anyone may judge 
who reads his two articles in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 21st and 28th May 
1gto, There he gives an account of how, on the borders of Tibet and 
China, he was hunted for eight days by bloodthirsty bands of Lamas, 
hiding by day and trying to find a way out of the toils by night. Eventu- 
ally, after some hairbreadth escapes, he won free to the Chinese city of 
Talifu. Two French missionaries with whom he had set out were caught, 
and after being horribly mutilated were disembowelled and beheaded. 

The dates of Forrest’s expeditions were as follows: 1904-7, Ig10-IT, 
IQI2-I14, I9I7-19, 1921-22, 1924-25, 1930-32. The first of these was 
undertaken in the interests of Mr A. K. Bulley; the remainder chiefly 
organised and financed by amateurs and the Royal Horticultural Society. 

From what has been written it will be seen that the hand of death 
has been heavy on the men to whose labours in the wild so much of 
the present interest and beauty of our gardens is due. We have lost 
Wilson, Forrest, Farrer, Purdom, and Meyer. In the natural course of 
things, too, some of the outstanding figures alluded to in the “ Historical 
Notes” of Vol. I. have gone from us. Charles Sprague Sargent, full 
of years and honours, died 22nd March 1927. He had founded the 
Arnold Arboretum, near Boston, Mass., in 1872 and controlled it until his 
death at the age of 86, a period of fifty-five years. Maurice L. de 
Vilmorin, the leading figure in France so far as concerns the cultivation 
and introduction of trees and shrubs, died 22nd April 1918. His 
collections at Les Barres, together with the experimental plots planted 
on forestry lines by previous members of his family, are now under the 
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control of the French government. Henry John Elwes, famous as 
botanist, forester, lepidopterist, traveller, and part author of Zhe Trees of 
Great Britain and Ireland, died 26th November 1922. In many respects 
a unique personality in English horticulture, he was, to those who knew 
him best, one of the most lovable of men. His collaborator in the fine 
work just mentioned, Augustine Henry, died in Dublin, 23rd March 
1930. He will live in the annals of botany and horticulture as the first 
man of the British Isles to reveal the full beauty and rich variety of the 
vegetation of the Chinese provinces of Hupeh, Szechuen, and Yunnan; 
also as a careful botanist whose labours have very much simplified the 
study of trees hardy with us. His work on hybrid trees, especially 
poplars, is particularly valuable. 

Francis Kingdon Ward, F.L.S., the most notable and experienced 
of living collectors, was born at Manchester in 1885 and educated at 
St Paul’s School and Christ’s College, Cambridge, where he graduated 
in 1907. In rg09-1o0 he commenced his travels in the Far East by 
accompanying the Bedford (Natural History Museum) expedition across 
China. During the years 1911 and 1913 he collected for Mr A. K. Bulley 
in Szechuen and Yunnan, and during 1914 in Upper Burma. From 
1914 to 1919 he was in the army, attaining there the rank of captain. 
After his demobilisation and up to 1932 he was almost continuously 
engaged in exploring and collecting in Upper Burma, S.W. China, and 
Tibet, or writing accounts of his adventures and discoveries. The latter 
are embodied in a series of eight fascinating volumes—the first, Ze Land 
of the Blue Poppy, published in 1913; the latest, Plant Hunting in the 
Wilds, published in 1931. As a purely geographical explorer and apart 
from his work as a plant collector, Kingdon Ward holds an honoured 
place. His books, Jn Farthest Burma (1921), From China to Hkhamtt 
Long (1924), The Mystery Rivers of Tibet (1923), and The Riddle of the 
Tsangpo Gorges (1926) deal more especially with this phase of his career. 
In recognition of his contributions to geographical knowledge he was 
awarded the “ Founder’s Medal” by the Royal Geographical Society in 
1930. Asa plant collector he is much esteemed for the fine germinating 
quality of the seeds he sends home, his care in selecting the best forms, 
and for the admirable field notes he makes, notes which not only indicate 
the probable garden value of the plants but are also of great assistance 
to the botanist. 

Harold F. Comber, who has provided some relief from the monotony 
of Chinese expeditions during the present century by making two journeys 
to the southern hemisphere, was born in 1897 at Nymans, Sussex, where 
his father is head gardener. After a training in private gardens and in 
the Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, he was engaged in 1925 by a syndicate 
organised by the Hon, H. D, McLaren to visit the Andes of Chile and 
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the Argentine. He returned in 1927 after successfully carrying on the 
work of Lobb and Pearce (see Vol. I., pp. 10, rz). Chile does not provide 
an abounding field for the collector of trees and shrubs hardy enough to 
succeed in our average climate, but Comber found a number of valuable 
plants not previously established in cultivation. Amongst them are a 
beautiful Fabiana and some fine barberries, such as Berberis Combert, 
linearifolia, lolongensts, chillanensis, and montana. In 1929-30 he visited 
Tasmania in the interests of a body of subscribers. Of course, the climate 
of this island is too mild for it to be expected that many plants genuinely 
hardy in the British Isles are likely thence to come. But there are many 
that would succeed in the southern and western counties, and to these 
Comber has made many valuable additions. He appears always to have 
collected at as high altitudes as possible, an important factor in regard to 
hardiness which collectors in mountainous countries have often ignored. 
Amongst the most notable of his introductions are the coloured forms 
of Olaria Gunniana adverted to in the introductory notes of that genus 
(p. 249). 

Joseph Francis Charles Rock, whose name as a prolific collector 
of rhododendron seed has been prominent in this country for some years 
past, is a native of Vienna, where he was born January 1884. From 
1908 to 1919 he lived in Hawai, first as botanist to the Hawaian Board of 
Agriculture and Forestry, later to the University of Hawai. In 1920 he 
became agricultural explorer to the U.S. Department of Agriculture in 
succession to Meyer; in 1923-24 and again in 1927-30 he led the Chinese- 
Tibetan expeditions of the National Geographic Society of the United 
States, and in 1924-27 a botanical and zoological expedition organised 
by Harvard University to the same regions. He is a great linguist and 
besides speaking German, English, and French fluently, has a working 
knowledge of Chinese and Arabic, the last acquired during travels in 
Egypt as a boy in company with his father. In regard to rhododendrons 
he seems to have traversed much of the same country as Forrest, many 
of whose species he has re-introduced. So far as I am aware he has not 
discovered many new species. At present he is living near Likiang in 
Yunnan. 

National Pinetum.—A record should be made of the foundation of 
a national pinetum at Bedgebury, in Kent, which was commenced in 1924, 
and where a very extensive collection of conifers, almost complete as 
regards species likely to be hardy there, is already established. The site 
is beautifully undulated and watered and the soil is of good quality. This 
pinetum, which is at present under the joint control of Kew and the 
Forestry Commission, promises to have an important influence in the 
future on the cultivation and study of coniferous trees in this country. 


DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF GENERA AND 
HbPECIES 


ABELIA. CAPRIFOLIACEA. 
(MOTs Lp. tt35)* 


A. GRABNERIANA, Rehder. 


A deciduous shrub up to ro ft, high ; young shoots nearly or quite smooth. 
Leaves ovate, often rounded at the base, long and slenderly pointed, often rather 
conspicuously toothed ; 1} to 2} ins. long, ? to 12 ins. wide; slightly downy 
on the midrib and with scattered hairs above, conspicuously downy beneath on 
midrib and veins near the stalk; margins set with whitish hairs; stalk 
smooth, $ in. long. The leaves on the flowering twigs are much smaller and 
almost toothless. Flowers solitary on the stalk; corolla pink, yellow in the 
throat, 1 in, long, between funnel-shaped and bell-shaped. Sepals two, 
narrow oblong. 

Native of Central China ; introduced by Wilson inig1o. Itis nearly related 
to A. Engleriana, but the leaves are normally larger and more conspicuously 
toothed, the flowers larger. A.Schumannii is easily distinguished by its small, 
nearly or quite entire, blunt-ended leaves and deeper coloured flowers. 


A. SCHUMANNII, Rehder. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8810—as A. longituba ; Linnzea Schumannii, Gredner.) 


A deciduous shrub with slender arching shoots that are downy when young 
and purplish. Leaves ovate, not or but little toothed, blunt or rounded at the 
apex, tapered at the base; 4 to 17 ins. long, } to $ in. wide; downy along the 
midrib beneath. Flowers successively produced from June to August singly in 
the leaf-axils of short, leafy twigs springing from the joints of the previous 
years growth. Corolla 1 in. or rather more long, rosy pink, minutely downy 
outside, broadly funnel-shaped, slightly bellied towards the base. Sepals two, 
oval or obovate, rounded at the end, j in. long. Stamens downy at the base. 

Native of W. China ; introduced by Wilson about 1908. In the open air 
at Kew it is rather tender and often cut back by winter cold, but it springs up 
again in spring. It does not, therefore, reach any great size; but a plant in 
an unheated house is 8 ft. high. It has a long blossoming season and flowers 
are often developed up to November. On the whole it is perhaps the 
handsomest of the newer abelias. 

A. LONGITUBA, Rehder, with which it has been confused in the Bofanical Magazine, is 
perhaps not in cultivation. The nearest relative of A, Schumannii is A. Engleriana 
(vol. i., p. 114) which is distinguished by its smaller flowers and larger, more slenderly 
pointed leaves. Another ally, A. Graebneriana (.v.), is distinguished by its larger leaves, 
occasionally over 2 ins. long and usually more conspicuously toothed. 


A. SERRATA, Szebold and Zuccarint. 


A deciduous shrub 3 or 4 ft. high ; young shoots very slender and minutely 
downy. Leaves ovate to ovate-lanceolate, sparsely toothed or not at all, 


* This and similar references indicate where other species of the same genus are 
described in the original two volumes. 
9 
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tapered to a bluntish apex, wedge-shaped at the base ; 4 to 12 ins. long, 


1 to & in. wide ; hairy on the midrib and with scattered hairs above, glabrous 
beneath except towards the base of the midrib. Flowers usually in pairs 
terminating short leafy twigs, opening in May and June. Corolla funnel-shaped, 
4 to & in. long, tapered to a slender tube at the base, hairy outside, dullish 
white, sometimes yellowish or flesh-coloured. Sepals two. ; 

Native of Japan; introduced by Charles Maries for Messrs Veitch, about 
1879, but rarely seen now as it is small-flowered and one of the least attractive 
in the genus. The other cultivated species from Japan, A. spathulata (vol. i. 
p. 115), is well distinguished by its flowers having five sepals. As Maries 
found A. serrata on Mt. Fujiyama at altitudes of 2000 ft. and upwards, it 


ought to be hardy enough. 


ABIES. SILVER FIR. CONIFER. 
(WOlb, Ws, joe wy) 


A. FABERI, Cvaté. FABER’S FIR. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 9201; A. Fargesii, Masters not Franchet; A. Delavayi, Masters 
not Franchet; Keteleeria Fabri, AZasters.) 


An evergreen tree up to 130 ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk 8 to 16 ft. 
in girth; young shoots minutely downy at first, yellowish to dark brown. 
Terminal winter buds 2 in. long, slightly resinous. Leaves dark green above, 
with two whitish bands of stomata in nine to eleven rows beneath ; 3 to 1 in. 
long, js in. wide in adult trees ; 1? ins. long in juvenile ones ; rounded and 
occasionally very slightly notched at the end; margins distinctly recurved ; 
the outer leaves are horizontal, the inner ones more or less erect. Male 
inflorescence 14 ins. long by } in. wide. Cone cylindrical, rounded at the top, 
about 3 ins. long, 14 to 1# ins. wide, dark blue or bluish black, the awl-shaped 
tips of the bracts protruding about } in. and much decurved. 

Native of Szechuen, China ; first collected by the missionary, Ernst Faber, 
on Mt. Omei in 1887, introduced by Wilson in rtg901 under the name of 
A. Delavayi, by which it is still known in many gardens. It is closely related 
to A. Forrestii, under which the distinctions are pointed out. It is succeeding 
very well with the Marquis of Headfort, in Co. Meath. The true 

A. DELAvAYI, /ranchet, discovered by Pére Delavay on the summit of 
Mt. Tsang-chan on the Tali Range, in the province of Yunnan, does not 
appear to be in cultivation. It is distinct in the margins of the leaf being so 
much rolled back that they reach the midrib and hide the true undersurface of 
the leaf. Some degree of this peculiarity is possibly due to age or drying in 
herbaria, and may not be so markedly developed in living young trees. 


A. FARGESI, Franchet. FARGES’ FIR. 


An evergreen tree up to 120 ft. high, with a trunk 15 ft. in girth ; winter 
buds resinous ; young shoots without down, red-brown or purplish. Leaves 
} to 14 ins. long, spreading in two or more horizontal ranks, those on the upper 
side half as long as the lower ones ; notched at the apex, dark green above 
with two white bands of stomata beneath, each made up of nine or ten lines. 
Cones 2 to 33 ins. long, purple or reddish brown, scarcely resinous, the slightly 
exposed portion of the bracts reflexed. 

Originally discovered by Pére Farges in N.W. Hupeh, China, where Wilson 
observes that remnants of old forests still exist. He also remarks that the 
trunks are of nearly uniform thickness for half their height and that the 
branches, though short, are very massive. As noted under A, Faberi, this 
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fir was confused with that species by Dr Masters. Fig. 83 in Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for 7th April 1906, purporting to be of A. Fargesii, is really of 
A. Faberi. Wilson describes a young tree in the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., 
as having the winter buds purple and non-resinous, and the species as being 
perfectly hardy there, promising to be an important acquisition to gardens. 


A. FAXONIANA, Rehder and Walson. FAXON FIr, 


_ An evergreen tree 60 to 130 ft. high, with a trunk up to 15 ft. in girth; 
winter buds egg-shaped, purple, resinous; young shoots downy, rusty-red. 
Leaves spreading in two ranks, } to r} ins. long, 3); to yb in. wide ; the apex 
notched, blunt or pointed ; shining dark green above, with two white bands 
beneath, each made up of nine to eleven rows of stomata. Cones violet- 
purple, 2 to 3} ins. long, 1 to r$ ins. wide, bracts slightly protruded, erect 
or decurved. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, discovered and introduced in 1910 by Wilson, 
who found it at elevations of 8000 to I1,o00 ft. Not much is known of it in 
this country. It is named in honour of Mr C. E. Faxon, a talented botanical 
artist long associated with Prof. Sargent at the Arnold Arboretum, Mass. 


A. FORRESTII, Crazb. FORREST’S FIR. 
(Bot. Mag., 9201; A. Delavayi, Forrest not Franchet.) 


An evergreen tree up to 65 ft. high, in a wild state; young shoots rusty 
downy, becoming smooth or nearly so; winter buds ovoid, + in. long, thickly 
resinous. Leaves dark glossy green above with two conspicuous bands of 
clean white stomata in about thirteen rows beneath; ? to 1% ins. long, ; in. 
wide in adult trees (up to 2 ins. long on quite young trees); rounded or 
nearly truncate and distinctly notched at the apex; margins slightly 
recurved ; they are arranged in two sets with a narrow V-shaped opening 
along the top, the lower leaves standing out at almost a right angle, the 
upper ones almost erect. Male inflorescence 1} ins. long, fin. wide. Cone 
cylindrical, about 33 ins. long, 14 ins. wide, dark blue or bluish black, the 
awl-shaped tips of the bracts protruded about } in. and decurved. 

Native of China in the provinces of Yunnan and Szechuen, where 
occasionally it constitutes large forests; discovered by G. Forrest in 1910. 
It is remarkably handsome in the young state, its long leaves being of a 
brilliant dark green above, with almost pure white stomatic bands beneath. 
The finest specimen I have seen is in Mr P. D. Williams’ garden at Lanarth, 
Cornwall ; in May 1931 this was 30 ft. high. It is closely akin to A. Faberi, 
which is distinguished by its yellowish or brown (not reddish) young shoots, 
the less markedly or even obscurely notched apex of the leaves which are 
not so white beneath, the buds more thinly coated with resin, and the 
shorter and wider cones. A. Forrestii is succeeding well in the south and 
west of England. 


A. GAMBLEI, H/zckel, GAMBLE’S FIR. 
(A. Pindrow var. brevifolia, Dallimore and Jackson.) 


In the Bulletin de la Société Dendrologique de France for 1929, p. 36, 
Mr Hickel has raised to specific rank a silver fir that had previously been 
regarded as a short-leaved variety of A. Pindrow. It differs from the typical 
form of that fir in its reddish-violet buds and shining brown-red branchlets— 
in both these respects taking after A. Webbiana. The leaves are only 1 to 
14 ins. long and are pointed. A. Gamblei is represented in the collection 
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at Leonardslee, and there is a tree 50 ft. high at Borde Hill in Sussex. 
As regards its native habitat, Mr Hickel informs us that there 1s a specimen 
in the Natural History Museum at Paris, collected in the Garwhal Province, 
West Himalaya. It is named after the late Mr J. S. Gamble, a well-known 
authority on the forestry and botany of India. ; ; 

Although A. Pindrow and A. Webbiana in their typical states are as 
distinct from each other as we could wish two firs to be, there are intermediates 
between them. The late Prof. Henry found a tree at Eastnor Castle that in 
several respects combines the characters of both; he named it A. PINDROW 
var. INTERMEDIA, 

There is also a short-leaved variety of A. Webbiana which Henry called 
BREVIFOLIA. Leaves about 1} ins. long, with the stomatic bands only 
faintly defined; young shoots grey and with shorter down. There is an 
example of this variety in Ashridge Park, Herts., perhaps 50 ft. high, so it 
is quite hardy. 


A. HOLOPHYLLA, Maximowicz. MANCHURIAN FIR. 


An evergreen tree up to 150 ft. high, with a trunk 12 ft. in girth ; winter 
buds slightly resinous ; young shoots not downy, slightly grooved, yellowish 
grey. Leaves } to 1? ins. long, not notched at the tip but bluntish or abruptly 
pointed there ; shining dark green above with the two stomatic bands 
beneath inconspicuously marked. Cone cylindrical, 4 to 5 ins. long, green at 
first, pale brown when mature ; bracts hidden. 

Native of Manchuria and Korea; introduced to America from the latter 
country in 1905 and at present growing very well in the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass. E. H. Wilson, who saw it not uncommonly too ft. high in Korea, 
ranks it with A. brachyphylla for beauty as a garden tree. Its closest affinity 
is with that species and A. firma, both of which differ in having leaves more 
or less notched at the apex. 


A. KAWAKAMII, /fo. FORMOSAN FIR. 
(A. Mariesii var. Kawakamii, Aayata.) 


An evergreen tree of pyramidal shape 50 to 120 ft. high; young shoots 
very downy ; terminal winter buds not resinous. Leaves 4 to ? in, long, 4} in. 
wide, rounded and slightly notched at the apex; green on both surfaces, the 
stomata being only faintly visible beneath. Cones violet-purple, resinous, 
cylindrical, rounded at the top, 24 to 3 ins. long, 14 ins. wide, bracts hidden. 

Native of Formosa, one of its localities on that island being Mt. Morrison 
at 12,000 ft. altitude, another Mt. Nitaka at 11,000 ft. Wilson, in a collector’s 
note made in 1918, describes the tree as up to 120 ft. high, with a trunk 18 ft. 
in girth, the bark very pale grey. It appears to be most nearly related to 
A. Mariesii (vol. i., p. 123), differing according to Hayata, the leading 
authority on the flora of Formosa, in having “longer cylindrical cones and 
black seeds and seed-wings,” but may not, I fear, prove to be as hardy. It is 
named after the Japanese botanist and collector, Mr T. Kawakami. 


A. KOREANA, &. H. Wilson. KOREAN FIR. 


An evergreen tree up to 60 ft. high; young shoots slightly downy at first, 
then smooth and purplish ; winter buds somewhat resinous ; bark of old trees 
rough and fissured. Leaves thickly set on the twig, } to ? in. long, 74 to 44 in. 
wide ; rounded or notched at the end which is the broadest part of the leaf, 
dark green above, white beneath with stomata except for the thin green midrib. 
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Cones cylindric except for the slightly tapered apex, 2 to 3 ins. long, r in. thick, 
bright violet-purple ; scales § in. wide with little more than the deflexed, 
mucronate tips of the bracts visible ; seeds with a purplish wing } in. wide. 

Native of Korea ; introduced to France in 1908 and thence to Kew in 1913. 
It was first found by Pére Faurie in 1907 on Quelpaert Island, where it is 
abundant at and over 3000 ft. altitude. At Kew, where firs suffer more from 
London smoke and fog than any other conifers, it has hitherto succeeded quite 
well. There is no doubt it is very hardy. It is of compact pyramidal growth 
and produces cones freely in its small state. A little tree in the new National 
Pinetum at Bedgebury in Kent, only 3 ft. high, was bearing over one hundred 
of the violet-purple cones in the autumn of 1929—a very striking picture, but 
suggesting that the tree may not grow so freely in this country as is desirable. 
Plants are in cultivation under Wilson’s number, 9486. 


A. NEPHROLEPIS, Masatmowzcs. 
(A. sibirica var. nephrolepis, Zvaudveiter.) 


An evergreen tree up to 8o ft. high, with a trunk 6 ft. in girth ; young shoots 
downy; winter buds not resinous. Leaves crowded above and spreading 
outwards from the twigs ; } to 1} ins. long, ;); in. wide ; slightly notched at the 
rounded apex ; faintly lined beneath with stomatic bands. Cones violet-purple, 
cylindrical, 2 ins. long, ? to I in. wide, the bracts two-thirds as long as the 
scales, only the thread-like tip exposed and pointing upwards. 

Native of Manchuria, Korea, and N. China, originally described by 
Trautvetter as a variety of A. sibirica from specimens collected in the region 
of the Amur River. Wilson found it in Korea and Purdom in the province of 
Shan-si, N. China. It is evidently nearly related to A. sibirica and is considered 
by Wilson and Rehder to be the eastern Asiatic form of that species. It was 
introduced in 1908, but little is known of it in cultivation. 


A. RECURVATA, MWasters. 


An evergreen tree up to 120 ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk up to 16 ft. 
in girth ; bark dark grey or reddish brown ; young shoots without down, glossy, 
yellowish grey ; winter buds ovoid, very resinous. Leaves 3} to 14 ins. long, 
very much recurved, sharply pointed on young trees, abruptly so on adult ones ; 
lustrous green on both surfaces but paler beneath where are eight or nine 
faintly defined rows of stomata on each side of the midrib. Cones oblong- 
ovoid, 2 to 4 ins. long, violet-purple at first, finally grey-brown, slightly resinous ; 
bracts entirely hidden. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, where Wilson discovered it in the valley of 
the Min River in 1903 and introduced it to cultivation in 1910. This silver fir 
is very distinct on account of the strongly recurved sharply pointed leaves, 
especially characteristic of the leading shoots. The best example I have seen 
is growing in Mr Neville Cooper’s fine pinetum near Canterbury. This has 
leaves very much curved backwards and many are 2 ins. or more long. Wilson 
observes that “this species is one of the most desirable of the family and it 
was well worth a long journey to introduce it to cultivation.” 


A. SQUAMATA, Masters. 


An evergreen tree 50 to 120 ft. high, with a trunk girthing 7 to 16 ft. ; 
terminal buds roundish, very resinous ; young shoots covered with brownish 
down. Branches six or more years old become shaggy through the peeling off 
of the purplish brown back in thin papery layers, as occurs in several birches. 
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Leaves 4 to 1 in. long, blunt or abruptly pointed, varying (according to Wilson) 
in the amount of glaucous colouring ; stomatic lines eight or nine each side 
of the midrib and usually forming two whitish bands beneath. Cones violet- 
coloured, resinous, 2 to 24 ins, long, between cylindrical and egg-shaped ; bracts 
showing only the recurved, pointed tips. . 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, “in the wild country west of Tatien-lu,” where 
it forms entire forests at between 12,000 and 14,000 ft. altitude ; discovered by 
Wilson in 1904, introduced by him in 1910. The most distinctive character 
of this silver fir is its peeling bark. 


A. SUTCHUENENSIS, Rehder and Wilson. SZECHUEN FIR. 


An evergreen tree ordinarily 80 to 100 ft. high, but sometimes 180 to 200 ft. 
high as seen in the Upper Tebbu country in S.W. Kansu, China, by J. F. Rock, 
who describes the bark as “pale whitish brown.” Mr Rehder observes that 
the “perfectly glabrous” branches serve to distinguish this species from 
A. Faxoniana, but the young twigs of Rock’s 12977 (which is amongst those 
quoted by Rehder as belonging to A. sutchuenensis) has densely downy young 
shoots. Ordinarily, however, except possibly in young trees, they are glabrous 
and red. -The leaves on adult trees are quite short and from 4 to # in. long, 
thick, bluntish, rounded or obscurely notched at the apex, glossy green above 
with two strips of stomatiferous lines beneath. Cones ovoid-oblong, rounded 
at the top, about 2 ins. long and 14 ins. wide, purplish- or violet-black, not or 
very slightly resinous, little more than the subulate, deflexed tips of the bracts 
showing. 

This silver fir which, judging by Rock’s account, must be one of the finest 
in the world, was first found by W. Purdom, in 1911, on the banks of the Tow 
river in W. Kansu. There are young trees under this name in cultivation. I 
saw a healthy one about 7 ft. high in Mr F. R. S. Balfour’s collection at 
Dawyck, near Peebles, in the summer of 1931. Young trees in Messrs Hillier’s 
nursery at Winchester have both glabrous and downy young shoots and leaves 
up tor in. long. This fir has been much confused with A. Faxoniana, which 
always has downy shoots and larger cones; also with A. Fargesii, which has 
glabrous shoots, leaves up to 15 ins. long, and larger cones. One can scarcely 
be certain yet of the identity of these cultivated young trees. 


ACACIA. LEGUMINOSA. 


A very large genus of trees and shrubs found in many tropical and 
warm temperate regions, but more especially in Australia and Africa. In 
Australia the acacias and eucalyptuses are the dominant genera of woody 
plants and of the former there are now about 400 species recognised. 
The best known of them in this country is A. dealbata, the “silver 
wattle,” sprays of which are imported as “mimosa” every winter from the 
southtof France in great quantities to the London flower market. 

The leaves of acacias are normally doubly pinnate, but in a large 
number of species this type of leaf disappears after the seedling stage 
and becomes reduced to a mere development of the leaf-stalk—what is 
known as a “phyllode.” These phyllodes are of one piece, flat and 
leaf-like, often of considerable size, and perform the same functions as 
ordinary leaves. 

The flowers of all cultivated acacias are of some shade of yellow, 
varying from bright to very pale, and they are borne either in ball-like 
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clusters or in cylindrical ones like tiny bottle-brushes. The stamens 
constitute the most conspicuous feature of the blossom, which is very 
different in structure from the typical pea-like flower of the Natural Order. 

The species selected for the descriptive notes that follow are already 
established in the milder parts of our islands, but I do not doubt the 
number could be very considerably increased. In Cornwall, S. Devon, 
and along the south coast generally I believe many acacias would make 
admirable wall plants. They like full sunshine and an open loamy or 
peaty soil. Mr E. Thurston, in his Zvees and Shrubs in Cornwail, 
mentions the following additional species : Zefrosa at Tregye ; podalyriafolia 
at Mt. Edgcumbe; cultriformis on St Michael’s Mount; decurrens at 
Rosehill; juntferina at Boslowick; retinodes at Bosahan. There is a 
plant, with a trunk about one foot in diameter, of 4. cyanocarpa at Lanarth 
on the wall of the house. 


A. ARMATA, R. Brown. KANGAROO THORN, 
(Bot. Mag., t. 1653.) 


An evergreen shrub Io ft. or more high, of densely bushy shape ; young 
shoots ribbed and usually more or less (sometimes very) bristly. ‘‘ Leaves” 
(phyllodes) in the form generally cultivated closely set on the twigs, obliquely 
oblong or linear-oblong with a curved point; $ to 1 in. long, ¢ to } in. wide ; 
smooth, dark green. Each joint of the twigs in the typical form is armed with 
a forked pair of needle-like spines 4 to 4 in. long which are really modified 
stipules, but these are often absent in cultivated forms. Flowers rich yellow, 
produced in balls + in. wide singly or in pairs, each ball on a slender stalk 
4 to ?in. long. Pod 14 to 2 ins. long, } to ¢ in. wide, softly silky. 

Native of Australia ; introduced in 1803. It is the best known and commonest 
of pot-grown or greenhouse acacias, requiring little winter heat and always 
flowering well in spring. It is cultivated out-of-doors, happiest against a wall, 
in various Cornish gardens. There are quite a number of forms in cultivation, 
varying chiefly in the size and shape of the phyllodes. In var. MICROPHYLLA, 
for instance, these average only $ in. in length. 


A. BAILEYANA, /. Mueller. BAILEY’S MIMOSA. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Jan. 13, 1894, fig. 4.) 


A small evergreen tree of slender graceful habit, with often pendulous 
branches, devoid of down in all its parts; young shoots glaucous. Leaves 
bipinnate, 1} to 2 ins. long, composed of four, six, or eight main divisions 
(pinnz), each } to 14 ins. long, on which the leaflets are pinnately arranged in 
pairs ; leaflets linear, abruptly and obliquely pointed, { to { in. long, sp in. 
wide, sixteen to forty on each of the pinnz, where they are almost or quite 
contiguous. All the parts of the leaf are of a beautiful pale glaucous hue. 
Racemes produced from the leaf-axils of the past season’s shoots (which are 
often 1 to 2 ft. long), each raceme 25 to 4 ins. long and bearing twenty to 
thirty flower-heads. Flowers rich bright yellow, crowded in globose heads or 
balls about } in. wide, each ball on a stalk 4 to } in. long. Pods 2 to 3 ims, 
long, 4 in. wide. } 

are of New South Wales and Queensland ; introduced about 1888. 
This is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful of all acacias, combining with 
its exceptional elegance a vivid bluish whiteness of foliage and young shoot, 
and a wonderful profusion and beauty of blossom. It blooms early in the year 
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Although probably the hardiest species, it will only survive British winters in the 
mildest counties. There is a beautiful round-headed tree at Lanarth in 
Cornwall, which in May 1930 was 20 ft. in diameter. I have seen it growing 
excellently in the open air on Isola Madre, Lago Maggiore. It should of 
course be given the sunniest and most sheltered spot available. 


A. DEALBATA, Lzzk. SILVER WATTLE. MIMOSA. 


An evergreen tree occasionally roo ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk as 
much as 11 ft. in girth; young shoots angled, clothed with fine white down. 
Leaves doubly pinnate, 3 to 5 ins. long, the main divisions (pinnz) in usually 
fifteen to twenty pairs, each I to 1} ins. long, and bearing thirty to fifty pairs 
of tiny linear leaflets, which are about ¢ in. long and =, in. wide. All the parts 
of the leaves are covered with the same silvery down as the young shoots, but 
not so thickly. Flowers fragrant, produced in panicles of globose heads or 
balls, each panicle 3 or 4 ins. long, each head } in. wide, yellow, opening 
normally in the latter part of the year but sometimes as early as July. Seed 
pods blue-white, 2 to 3 ins. long, ¢ to 4 in. wide, flat. 

Native of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania; introduced from 
Tasmania in 1820. At Kew it has to be given cool greenhouse treatment but 
is successfully grown in many Irish, Cornish, and Devon gardens, also along 
the coasts of Sussex and Hampshire. I saw it at Bicton in perfect health and 
about 35 ft. high a few years ago. At Abbotsbury, in Dorset, it has been 
twice that height and produced good seed. Occasionally a very hard frost 
will severely injure it, or even cut it back to ground level. It is remarkably 
beautiful on the French Riviera, especially about Cannes, whence it is that 
such large quantities of flowering branches are sent to Paris and London as 
“mimosa.” The beautiful silvery, feathery foliage and clear yellow, fragrant 
flowers make a charming and perfectly beautiful combination. 


A. LONGIFOLIA, Wzlldenow. GOLDEN WATTLE. 
(Bot. Mag., tt. 1827, 2166.) 


An evergreen small tree 15 to 30 ft. high, or shrub of vigorous growth; 
young shoots angular, usually glabrous. Phyllodes leaf-like, leathery, oblong- 
lanceolate, blunt or more or less pointed, tapered at the base; 3 to 6 ins. 
long, to } in. wide; dark green. Flowers bright yellow, produced from the 
axils of the phyllodes in cylindrical spikes 14 to 2 ins. long, + to % in. wide. 
Pod 3 to 4 ins. long, } to + in. wide. 

Native of Australia and Tasmania ; introduced in 1792, and ever since a 
popular cool greenhouse shrub. It can usually be recognised by its large, 
narrowly oblong “leaves” and its long rather slender flower-spikes which open 
in spring. There are fine specimens at Tresco Abbey in Scilly, and it is 
grown also at Trelissick, Bosahan, and in other Cornish gardens. Major F. 
Stern has a vigorous plant against the house at Highdown, near Worthing. 
Used as a street tree in California. 

It is a variable shrub especially in the size and width of the phyllodes. 
Var, SOPHORA, F. Mueller (A. Sophore, &. Brown), is distinct in its spreading 
habit and short broad phyllodes, often widest above the middle. Var. 
FLORIBUNDA, /, ALueller, has very narrow phyllodes } in. or less wide and 
3 to 5 ins. long, with prominent parallel veins. Var. MUCRONATA, F. Mueller 
(A. mucronata, W7zl/denow ; Bot. Mag., t. 2747), has phyllodes 14 to 33 ins. 
long, but only about 4 in. wide, with three to five rather prominent nerves 
and pale yellow flowers ; it is a common shrub in Tasmania and probably a 
distinct species. 
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A. MELANOXYLON, R. Brown. BLACKWOOD. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 1659.) 


An evergreen tree reaching in a wild state heights of 60 to 80, sometimes 
Ioo to 120 ft.; young shoots angular, minutely downy. True leaves are 
comparatively rarely present on old trees, but in the juvenile state they are 
quite frequently mixed up with phyllodes. They are doubly pinnate, the 
leaflets oblong, shortly and abruptly pointed, and + in. long. Phyllodes 
scimitar-shaped, tapered at both ends; 2} to 54 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; 
with three to five prominent veins running lengthwise ; minutely downy when 
young. Flowers yellow, produced in spring in globose heads } in. wide; 
they occur, a few together, on axillary racemes. Pods flat, 2 to 4 ins. long, 
4 in. wide, often much curved. 

Native of Tasmania and the southern part of Australia ; introduced from 
the former in 1808. It thrives quite well in the open air in Cornwall, Dorset, 
and other counties with a similar climate. At Abbotsbury, near Weymouth, 
it used to be 40 to 50 ft. high; at Boslowick in Cornwall 70 ft. high, and it is 
quite common in some of the gardens of the French Riviera. As a flowering 
tree it is not equal to A. dealbata, but is an interesting and characteristic 
evergreen. In Australia it yields a valuable timber, hard and close grained, 
which is used for superior wood work, such as furniture, pianofortes, billiard 
tables, etc. 


A. PULCHELLA, R. Brown. 
(A. hispidissima, De Candolle ; Bot. Mag., t. 4588.) 


A much branched evergreen shrub or small tree of dense, very leafy habit ; 
young shoots angular, downy or bristly. Leaves (there are no phyllodes) 
pinnate, } to I in. long, produced in pairs that are united at the base, 
each made up of four to eight pairs of leaflets ; mainstalk downy or bristly. 
Leaflets oblong, rounded at the end, + to jin. long, 7; in. wide ; dull intense 
green, sometimes ciliate. At the base of the leaf-axil there is often a needle- 
like spine } to 4 in. long. Flowers rich bright yellow, produced in balls 
3 to $ in. wide, usually in pairs from the leaf-axils, each on a slender stalk 
4totin. long. Pod 1 to 2 ins. long, $ in. wide, the margins thickened in 
the same way as those of common laburnum. 

Native of W. Australia in the Swan River region ; introduced about 1803. 
It is one of the most beautiful of Australian acacias and flowers every 
spring in the greatest profusion. According to Thurston (77ees and Shrubs tn 
Cornwall, p. 71), there are two trees at Mt. Edgcumbe about 30 ft. high, 
which is a good size for the species. 


A. RICEANA, Hlenslow, RICE’S WATTLE. 
(Maund’s Botanist, Vol. iii, No. 135; Bot. Mag,, t. 5835.) 


A very graceful evergreen small tree up to 30 ft. high, with abundant 
slender, pendulous, angular, glabrous young shoots. Phyllodes solitary or 
two to four at each joint, linear or awl-shaped, spine-tipped ; 1 to 2 ins. long, 
zs to } in. wide ; dark green, often more or Jess curved. Flower-spikes very 
slender, axillary, arched or drooping, 1 to 2 ins. long, bearing the flowers in 
small clusters } in. wide and about } in. apart, pale clear yellow. Pod 2 to 

ins. long, } in. wide, downy. 
; urna of the Seat: pan of Tasmania and described by Sir Joseph 
Hooker as by far the most beautiful acacia of that island, where it grows on 
the banks of streams and resembles weeping willow. It was named in honour 
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of Mr T. Spring-Rice, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 1835-39. Near London 
and farther north, where it has to be given winter protection, it is very 
attractive as a spring-flowering shrub for cool greenhouses, its slender habit 
adapting it for clothing pillars or training on the roof. Mr Charles Williams 
grows it out-of-doors at Greenways, S. Devon, and it is to be seen 20 to 30 ft. 
high in several Cornish gardens, such as Penjerrick, Carclew, and Bosahan. 
I have also seen it beautiful at the Villa Thuret, Cap d’Antibes. The very 
narrow phyllodes are distinctive. 


A. VERTICILLATA, W2l/denow. PRICKLY MIMOSA. 
(Mimosa verticillata, Z’ Herztier ; Bot. Mag., t. 110.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 30 ft. high of dense habit ; young shoots distinctly 
and angularly ridged, downy. Phyllodes mostly arranged in whorls (verticillate), 
usually about six in a whorl ; linear, awl-shaped, prickly pointed ; } to % in. long, 
gly to qb in. wide ; dark green, not downy, with a prominent midrib. Flowers 
clear bright yellow, closely packed in bottle-brush-like spikes $ to 1 ins. long 
and } to } in. wide, each spike springing from the axil of a phyllode on a downy 
stalk } to $%n. long. Pods slender, 1} to 2 ins. long, 4 in. wide, often curved 
or even sickle-shaped, sprinkled with pale hairs. 

Native of Australia (Victoria) and Tasmania ; introduced by Sir Joseph 
Banks to Kew in 1780. ‘There is a very healthy plant, 20 ft. high and the same 
in diameter, in Mr P. D. Williams’ garden at Lanarth, Cornwall, where it blooms 
in April and May. It is grown in other Cornish gardens, also by Major 
Dorrien-Smith at Tresco Abbey, Scilly, where is the finest out-door collection 
of acacias in Britain. It is beautiful every spring in the Temperate House at 
Kew and is distinct amongst the acacias here described by the short prickly 
phyllodes (or “leaves ”) being arranged in whorls, but there are several other 
species similar in that respect. 


ACANTHOPANAX. ARALIACEA. 
(ViOE wl pt20)) 


A. DIVARICATUM, Seemen. 
(Kalopanax divaricatum, J/iguel.) 


A deciduous shrub of thin open growth, up to 12 ft. high ; young shoots 
smooth or downy, sometimes armed with a pair of broad-based spines about 
¢ in. long at the joints. Leaves with normally five leaflets, sometimes reduced 
to three, borne on a downy main-stalk 1 to 34 ins. long. Leaflets obovate to 
oblanceolate, simply or doubly toothed, gradually tapered at the base to a very 
short stalk; 2 to 4 ins. long, § to 2 ins. wide; dullish green and with tiny 
scattered bristles above, downy beneath. Flowers with brownish purple petals 
and yellowish anthers, very small, closely crowded in globose heads at or near 
the end of the leafy shoots. Each head is about 1 in. wide on a densely downy 
main-stalk rarely more than 1 in. long; individual flower-stalks covered with 
white down. Fruits black, } in. wide, borne in a spherical head, 14 ins. in 
diameter, each surmounted by the slightly two-lobed style. 2 

Native of Japan; described by Siebold as “ Panax divaricatum” in 1845, 
collected by Maries on the island of Yezo in 1880. I do not know if Maries 
introduced it for Messrs. Veitch at the time ; probably not, as he was there in 
August which is its flowering month, and too early for seeds. The first plant 
I saw at Kew was obtained from Mr A. K. Bulley in 1898. As with other 
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species its main features are its compound leaves and heads of black fruits. 
Its distinctive characters amongst the quinquefoliolate species are its 
two-lobed style, roughly downy leaves, and mossy stalk of the flower heads. 


A. GIRALDU, Harms. 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 9 ft. high; young shoots very dark green, densely 
covered with slender, bristle-like, mostly deflexed spines } to t¢ In. long. 
Leaves composed of three to five leaflets borne on a slender main-stalk 14 to 
3 ins. long and occasionally prickly. Leaflets scarcely stalked, narrowly oval 
or oblanceolate, doubly toothed except near the base, slender pointed; 1 to 
23 ins. long, } to } in. wide; usually quite smooth. Flowers small, greenish, 
crowded on a usually solitary umbel, each flower on a smooth stalk + to 4 in. 
long, the umbel itself on a main-stalk } to ? in. long. Fruits black, } to 4 in. 
wide, crowned with a very short but distinctly five-lobed style. 

Native of Central and Northern China, where Henry, Wilson, and Purdom 
have collected it. Forrest also has found it, or something very like it, more 
to the south-west (Nos. 10875 and 12585). It was introduced to cultivation in 
1912. It resembles A. senticosum (vol. 1, p. 132) in the dense furnishing of 
decurved spines on the branchlets, but that species differs very much in its 
larger leaflets, larger much longer-stalked umbels, and longer unlobed style. 
A. Giraldii is about the sparsest in its flowering of the cultivated species, the 
flower heads being small and solitary. It grows well at Kew, the leafless 
shoots in winter being conspicuous on account of their thick covering of 
whitish spines. Flowers in July. 


A. LASIOGYNE, Harms. 


A deciduous shrub up to 15 or 20 ft. high, of graceful habit, with wide- 
spreading, arching branches ; young shoots grey, smooth. Leaves made up of 
three leaflets borne on a smooth slender stalk up to 24 ins. long. Leaflets 
stalkless or nearly so, without or nearly without teeth ; the side ones obliquely 
ovate, middle one obovate or oval, pointed ; 13 to 23 ins. long; pale bright 
green and quite smooth. Flowers white, borne in July on short-stalked umbels, 
each flower on a stalk } to ,°; in. long, covered with whitish down. Fruit black, 
egg-shaped or obovoid, 3%; in. long, the calyx scar at the top downy; styles 
two, only united near the base, curving outwards. 

Native of W. China ; introduced to Kew from France in 1912. It succeeds 
very well at Kew, where there are handsome graceful bushes 12 ft. high and as 
much in diameter. When well furnished with the black fruits they have an 
interesting appearance. On the whole it is one of the hardiest and most 
satisfactory of the hardy araliads. It is distinct in its small, usually entire, 
smooth leaflets and especially in the two styles (which adhere to the top of the 
fruit) being united only at the base and curving outwards, The plants at Kew 
have stout, broad-based spines } in. wide on the old branches, but the younger 
parts are unarmed. 


A. LEUCORRHIZUM var. SCABERULUM, Harms and Rehder. 


A deciduous bush 4 to 6 ft. high; young shoots smooth, usually unarmed 
except for some deflexed spines found occasionally at the joints. Leaves always 
composed of five leaflets, borne on a common stalk 14 to 3 ins. long, which is 
either smooth or furnished with reflexed bristle-like spines. Leaflets oblan- 
ceolate to obovate, tapered at the base, slenderly pointed, doubly toothed ; 
14 to 24 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; upper surface rough to the touch with 
short stiff hairs ; lower surface downy on the midrib and chief veins beneath. 
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Flowers yellowish green, produced during July in globose umbels about 1 in. 
wide. Fruit black, globose to oval, 4 in. long. ; 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; introduced for Messrs Veitch by 
Wilson in 1904 and again three years later for the Arnold Arboretum, Mass. 
The typical form is described and figured in vol. i, p. 130. From that glabrous 
shrub this variety differs in the smaller downy leaflets, in the often bristly leaf 
stalks, and in the uniformly five-foliolate leaves. Another form in cultivation is 

Var. FULVESCENS, //arms and Rehder, which has leaflets also downy beneath 
and rough above ; but they are larger (up to 5 ins. long by 2} ins. wide), have 
no bristles on the leaf-stalks, the down beneath is yellowish and, as in the type, 
the leaflets may be three to five to each leaf. 


A. TERNATUM, Rehder. 


A round-headed shrub up to 6 or 7 ft. high ; young shoots grey or brownish, 
not downy, unarmed or with a few spines in pairs below the leaf-stalk. Leaves 
trifoliolate ; leaflets scarcely stalked, ovate to rhomboidal, pointed, tapered at 
the base (the two side ones often more or less obliquely so), sometimes with 
one or more coarse teeth, but usually entire ; { to 1} ins. long, $ to £ in. wide; 
dark green above, pale below, smooth and glossy on both surfaces ; main-stalk 
4to1d ins. long. Flowers dull greenish white, quite small, produced in autumn 
in a terminal cluster of globose umbels, each on a smooth slender stalk $ to ? in. 
long. Fruit black purple, roundish, compressed, 7; in. long, crowned by the 
two recurved disunited styles. 

Native of Yunnan, China; raised by the late Maurice de Vilmorin from 
seed sent to him by the Abbé Monbeig about 1905. Its distinctive combination 
of characters are its glabrousness, trifoliolate leaves, two styles, and stalked 
umbels. It flowers in autumn but I have not noticed that it has any special 
merit. 


ACER. MAPLE. ACERACE. 
(VOL ML np is35) 


A. BARBINERVE, Maximowiztcs. 


A small, deciduous, unisexual tree, sometimes a shrub ; young shoots downy. 
Leaves five-lobed, roundish to ovate in main outline, slightly heart-shaped at 
the base, slender-pointed, sharply, coarsely and unevenly toothed, the niche 
between the lobes very narrow ; 2 to 34 ins. long, almost or quite as wide ; dark 
green and slightly downy when young above, softly downy beneath with 
conspicuous tufts in the vein-axils ; stalk slender, often as long as the blade. 
Flowers yellowish, produced in April; those of the male tree in short clusters 
of four to six; those of the female tree on a raceme 2 ins. long terminating 
a twin-leaved twig. Wings of the fruit 2 to } in. in diameter spreading 
at an angle of about 120’, and, with the nutlet, making the whole fruit 1} to 
14 ins. wide. i 

Native of S.E, Manchuria ; introduced about 1890. Itis akin to A. argutum, 
another unisexual maple, from which its more coarsely toothed leaves, its 
petals being narrowed to a stalk at the base, and its larger fruits distinguish it. 


A. CAMPBELLII, Hooker fil, CAMPBELL’S MAPLE. 


A deciduous tree 50 to 60 ft. high, young shoots smooth, reddish at first. 
Leaves 3 to 5 ins. long, 4 to 7 ins. wide, five- or seven-lobed with a 
slightly heart-shaped base ; the lobes ovate, terminating in a slender tail-like 
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point where they are sharply toothed (lower down they become indistinctly 
toothed or quite entire); green on both surfaces and smooth except on the 
veins beneath when quite young, soon reduced to a few hairs where the blade 
joins the stalk ; stalk reddish, 1} to 3 ins. long. The flowers are borne at the 
end of leafy shoots in May on a slender panicle up to 6 ins. long, sepals 
yellowish, petals white, stamens eight. Fruits smooth, 1} to 2 ins. across the 
wings, which spread at an angle of 150 degrees. 7 

_ Native of the Sikkim Himalaya up to 10,000 ft. altitude ; it was found and 
introduced by Sir Joseph Hooker during his Himalayan journeys (1847-51), 
and several times since, but owing to its tenderness has never become really 
established. It is now being tried in Cornwall and similar places, where it 
should succeed. In the adult stage it is of pendulous habit and Hooker 
remarks on the beauty of its red-tinted foliage in spring. 

Var. YUNNANENSE, Aehder.—This was originally discovered by Henry in 
Yunnan. It differs from the Indian type in some floral characters and in 
the sharply, bristly toothed leaves. It is in cultivation at Trewithen, Cornwall, 
raised from Forrest’s seeds. 


A. ERIANTHUM, Schwerin. 


A small deciduous tree with smooth young shoots. Leaves five-, six-, or 
seven-lobed, truncate or slightly heart-shaped at the base ; 2 to 43 ins. long, 
about as much wide; lobes ovate, sharply and unevenly toothed, each one 
tapering to a slender point ; dark green and smooth above, paler, net-veined 
and smooth beneath except for conspicuous tufts of white down in the vein- 
axils ; stalk slender, 1 to 4 ins. long. Panicles terminal, slender, 3 to 4 ins. 
long, 2 in. wide, the flowers crowded on the upper two-thirds. Flowers about 
+ in. wide, yellowish; calyx downy on the inside; petals smooth, rather 
shorter than the sepals; stamens longer than either; ovary felted with 
yellowish wool. Fruits crowded in panicles 2 to 4 ins. long, and 24 to 3 ins. 
wide ; nutlets downy when young, finally almost smooth, the wings spreading 
horizontally, each 1 in. long, 4 to # in. wide. ; 

Native of Szechuen and Hupeh; introduced by Wilson in 1907. This 
handsome maple is distinct in its slender flower-panicles, woolly ovary, and 
especially in the conspicuous white tufts of down sprinkled over the under- 
surface of the leaves. It is growing well in Mr A. M. Williams’ collection at 
Werrington Park, near Launceston, and in 1920 flowered and developed 
abundant crops of fruit there. But it is very uncommon. 


A. FARGESI, Franchet. FARGES’ MAPLE. 
(A. levigatum var. Fargesii, Hort. Veitch.) 


A deciduous or partially evergreen tree up to 30 ft. high, usually smaller ; 
young shoots smooth, slender, pink at first, then yellowish-green. Leaves 
narrowly oblong to lanceolate, slender-pointed, tapered or rounded at the 
base, mostly entire on adult trees, often more or less toothed on young ones ; 
2 to 43 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; smooth, pink when quite young, becoming 
light green on both surfaces; stalk 4 to } in. long. Flower-panicles red, 
14 to 2 ins. long, 1 to 1} ins. wide, smooth, produced on short leafy shoots. 
Wings of fruit red, 4 to ? in. long, 4 to 2 in. wide, rounded at the end, 
spreading at right (or wider) angles ; nutlet egg-shaped to spherical, 
=a 
: eee ok Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; introduced to the Coombe Wood 
nursery by Wilson in 1902. It is worth growing for the charming red young 
twigs and leaves. It is related to A. oblongum (vol. 1, p. 150), but that 
species is well distinguished by its downy flower-stalks and the leaves being 
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glaucous beneath. Both species are on the tender side and are really best 
suited in the south and south-western counties. 


A. LAEVIGATUM, Wadlich, with which Farges’ maple has been associated as a variety, is 
a tender Himalayan as well as Chinese species. It belongs, like the others, to the group 
with narrow, mostly entire leaves that are red when young, but it differs from A. Fargesii 
in its larger, distinctly net-veined leaves. A. oblongum is readily distinguished from both 
by the leaves being three-veined at the base. 


A. GROSSERI, Par. GROSSER’S MAPLE. 


Very little is known of this maple at present. It was discovered in Central 
China by Giraldi and was introduced to Kew from the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass., in 1927. It is growing very freely and is evidently quite hardy. A 
collector describes it as a small tree about 20 ft. high, but often without a 
single distinct trunk and of a more shrubby character. The young shoots on 
the tree at Kew are yellow and remain that colour through the second year, 
ultimately becoming striped with pale lines after the fashion of A. Davidii 
and A. capillipes. These characters make it quite ornamental as a young 
tree. Leaves ovate, heart-shaped at the base, pointed, with or without a 
small lobe at each side, irregularly or doubly toothed, quite smooth on both 
surfaces ; stalk # to 15 ins. long. Flowers not seen. The wings of the fruit 
diverge at an obtuse angle and are each about # in. long. 


A. HERSI, Rehkder. HERS’S MAPLE, 


A deciduous tree up to 25 or 30 ft. high; young shoots slender, pale 
yellowish green and quite smooth, becoming glossy olive-green streaked with 
white lines the second year ; buds slender, awl-shaped. Leaves broadly ovate 
and usually three-lobed (the lobes small, triangular), heart-shaped at the 
base, slenderly pointed, the whole margin irregularly toothed ; 2 to 5 ins. long, 
the larger leaves as much in width; dark dull green above, paler beneath, 
soon smooth on both sides; stalk slender, 1 to 2} ins. long, not milky. 
Flowers (not seen by me) in racemes 2 to 3 ins. long. Fruiting raceme up to 
5 ins. long, pendulous, the wings % in. wide, spreading nearly horizontally, 
giving the whole fruit (with the nutlets) a diameter of 1? ins.; fruit-stalk 
smooth, + to # in. long. 

Native of the province of Honan, China; discovered by Mr Joseph Hers 
in 1919; introduced by him to the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., in 1923, and 
thence to Kew the following year. It belongs to the same group of maples 
as the pleasing A. Davidii, which differs in its unlobed, more oblong leaves 
with reddish down beneath. Both have the young bark similarly striated with 
whitish lines. The leaves of A. Hersii often turn beautifully red in autumn. 


A. LAXIFLORUM, Pax. 
(A. Forrestii, Die/s.) 


A deciduous tree up to 4o ft. or more high in a wild state; young shoots 
purplish, smooth, Leaves mostly three- (sometimes five-) lobed, slender- 
pointed, more or less heart-shaped at the base, finely toothed; side lobes 
triangular, divergent, sometimes much reduced on flowering shoots ; 2 to 43 ins. 
long, 1 to 3 ins. wide ; smooth on both surfaces except for axil-tufts of down 
beneath ; stalk 1 to 2} ins. long; chief veins webbed at the base. Flowers 
brownish-green, produced with the leaves in May on slender racemes up to 
4ins. long. Fruits glabrous, the wings } in. wide, spreading almost horizontally 
and giving the whole fruit (with the nutlets) a diameter of 14 to 2 ins. 

Native of Yunnan and Szechuen, China ; originally collected by Faber on 
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Mt. Omei. In 1906 Forrest introduced it from the eastern flank of the Lichiang 
Range and his plants were named after him by Diels. Messrs Rehder and 
Wilson, however, made A. Forrestii a synonym of this species (Plante 
Wilsoniane, vol. iii., p. 426). Plants raised from seed sent home by Wilson 
in 1910, under his No. 4100, are also in cultivation. Some maples grown in 
gardens as A. Forrestii are really A. Davidii (vol. i, p. 140), a near relative 
which can always be distinguished by its ovate leaves that are scarcely ever 
lobed and then not markedly so. 


A. PILOSUM, J/aximowztcs. 


A deciduous tree with glabrous, angular young shoots. Leaves three- 
lobed, the lobes ovate-lanceolate, pointed, toothed or nearly entire, the lateral 
ones wide-spreading and forming a truncate or slightly heart-shaped base to 
the leaf; 15 to 3 ins. long, often rather more wide ; smooth, dark green with 
pale veins above, slightly glaucous and downy beneath, especially on the 
veins ; stalk reddish, # to 14 ins. long, downy. Flowers few in a cluster or 
short raceme ; males and females in separate clusters. Fruit ? in. long, with 
downy nutlets and parallel, forward-pointing wings. 

Native of N. China ; discovered in Kansu by Dr Piaseki in 1875 ; introduced 
to the Arnold Arboretum in 1g11t from the same province by W. Purdom, 
under whose No. 767 it may be in cultivation. 


A. SYRIACUM, Bozsszer. SYRIAN MAPLE. 


An evergreen small tree or shrub of bushy, rounded shape; all its parts 
free from down or hairs. Leaves of hard, leathery texture, varying in shape 
from ovate to distinctly three-lobed and obovate, entire on old plants, frequently 
toothed on young or vigorous ones ; I to 3 ins. long and wide; strongly three- 
veined ; stalk } to 2ins. long. Flowers in small clusters terminating short side 
shoots. Wings of fruit 2 in. wide, diverging at an angle of about 60° and, 
including the globose nut, about 1 in. long. 

Native of Syria (Lebanon) and Cyprus, originally described in 1856. In 
its hard leathery leaves it suggests A. creticum (vol. i., p. 139) but that species 
is not so strictly evergreen and its leaves are smaller. It is quite hardy in 
this country. There is a tree at Sion, Middlesex; Miss Willmott has it at 
Warley in Essex; it is in the fine maple collection at Westonbirt ; and it 
grows very vigorously at Bodnant in the Conway Valley. It is distinct as one 
of the very few evergreen maples. 


A. TEGMENTOSUM, Maximowitcz. 


A deciduous tree 30 ft. high ; young shoots quite smooth, pale bright green 
at first, becoming striped with pale lines later ; buds stalked. Leaves of papery 
texture, mostly three-lobed, sometimes obscurely five-lobed, sometimes not 
lobed at all and merely ovate, doubly and rather jaggedly toothed, more or less 
heart-shaped at the base, the short points of the lobes pointing forward ; 
2} to 6 ins. long, from two-thirds to fully as much wide ; dull green above, pale 
beneath, smooth on both surfaces ; stalk 14 to 34 ins. long. Flowers in drooping 
racemes 3 or 4 ins. long. Wings of the fruit together with the nutlet # to 1 in. 
long, smooth, spreading almost horizontally ; each fruit on a slender stalk up 
to # in. long. ; 

Native of Manchuria and Korea. According to Nicholson it was cultivated 
by Lavallée at Segrez in France in the “seventies” of last century. It has 
always been rather rare and I have seen only small trees, It belongs to the 
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same group as capillipes and rufinerve, the latter of which is readily distinguished 
by the reddish down along the veins of the leaf beneath. In capillipes the 
young shoots and leaves are reddish and the fruit stalks longer. 


A, TENELLUM, Pax. 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 1897.) 


A deciduous tree up to 20 or 25 ft. high, sometimes shrubby, with smooth, 
slender young shoots. Leaves of thin texture, conspicuously three-lobed (the 
smaller ones ovate, not lobed); lobes triangular, not toothed, either pointed 
or bluntish, base truncate or heart-shaped ; 2 to 3 ins. long, as much in width 
or even wider; upper surface dull green, lower one bright green, both quite 
smooth except for tufts of down where the chief veins join the leaf-stalk, which 
is very slender and from 1 to 3 ins. long. Flowers yellow, in short, terminal, 
corymbose clusters 1 to 2 ins. across; flower-stalks slightly hairy. Wings of 
fruit spreading almost horizontally. 

Native of Szechuen, China; discovered by Henry about 1888 ; introduced 
by Wilson to the Coombe Wood Nursery in 1901 (No. 863). It is a very 
distinct maple on account of its thin, smooth, cleanly cut, three-lobed, toothless 
leaves, whose long slender stalks cause them to be as restless as those of the 
aspen. It is related to A. laetum and A. pictum, both of which have normally 
five-lobed leaves. It is very uncommon in gardens, but Major Stern has a 
healthy tree at Highdown, near Worthing. 


A. TRIFLORUM, Komarow. TRIPLE-FLOWERED MAPLE. 


A deciduous tree 20 to 45 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots slender, 
freely covered with ‘minute warts, soon without down. Leaves trifoliolate ; 
leaflets ovate to oval or oblong-lanceolate, entire or with a few very large teeth, 
tapered towards both ends, the side ones scarcely stalked ; 14 to 34 ins. long, 
4 to 1; ins. wide ; upper surface, midrib and main veins beneath, as well as the 
leaf-stalk (which is 1 to 24 ins. long), all more or less covered with pale hairs, 
especially when young. Flowers in clusters of threes terminating short, usually 
two-leaved shoots. Wings of the fruit 1 to 1} ins. long, 2 to 2 in. wide, 
spreading at an angle of about 120°; nutlets thick, + to 2 in. long, covered with 
pale hairs ; fruit-stalk hairy, about & in. long. 

Native of Manchuria and Korea; introduced in 1923. A small tree about 
8 ft. high which I saw in Mr P. D. Williams’ garden at Lanarth, Cornwall, in 
May 1930, is the best example of this rare maple that I know of in this country. 
It is nearly related to A. nikoénse (vol. i., p. 150) especially in its hairy nutlets, 
but that species has much larger leaflets and the wings of the fruit diverge at 
a much smaller angle. Mr Williams’ tree is quite attractive, its slender young 
shoots resembling those of A. griseum. 


A. WILSONU, Rekder. WILSON’S MAPLE. 
(Sargent’s Trees and Shrubs, vol. i., t. 79.) 


A deciduous tree probably 30 to 4o ft. high; young shoots smooth, slender, 
yellowish green. Leaves three-lobed ; the lobes ovate, slender pointed, directed 
forwards, reaching half-way to the base, mostly entire on adult trees, often 
more or less toothed on young ones; 2 to 4 ins. long, about the same wide ; 
smooth, bright green above, dull beneath, with minute tufts of whitish down in 
the vein-axils ; stalk 1 to 2 ins. long, not milky, Flowers very small, greenish 
white, appearing with the young leaves in May in drooping panicles 2 to 3 ins, 
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long ; flower-stalks slender, smooth. Fruits brownish yellow, the wings spreading 
horizontally, 1 in. long, ~ in. wide, nutlet small, egg-shaped. 

Native of China, originally discovered by Henry in Yunnan and again in 
1900 by Wilson in Hupeh. It was introduced in 1907 and distributed from the 
Coombe Wood Nursery under Wilson’s number 233. It is an elegant maple 
with slender branchlets and leaves with deep narrow lobes, much toothed on 
the young trees at Kew but mostly untoothed on Wilson’s wild adult specimens, 


ACRADENIA FRANKLINIA, K7ppist. RUTACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9187.) 


An evergreen shrub of bushy rounded habit up to ro or 12 ft. high ina 
wild state, sometimes with the habit of a small tree; young shoots thickly 
covered with minute grey down. Leaves opposite, of stiffish texture, 
trifoliolate ; main-stalk 4 to } in. long. The three leaflets are stalkless, 
oblong to narrowly oval, rounded and shallowly toothed at the apex, 
tapered and entire towards the base; 1 to 2# ins. long, $ to 3 in. wide; 
dark green and slightly downy above, quite smooth and paler bright green 
beneath with dark oil-glands freely scattered over the surface. Flowers 
white, $ to } in. wide, borne in May in terminal corymbose clusters 14 to 
2 ins. across. Petals five, ovate, downy; sepals five, downy, ;, in. long; 
stamens ten, smooth; ovary of five felted carpels united at the lower half, 
each with a gland at the top. 

Native of W. Tasmania, where it was discovered by Dr Milligan on 
the banks of the Franklin River, near Macquarie Harbour, in April 1842. 
It has since been found on the Gordon and Pieman rivers, which are of 
the same drainage area. Introduced to Kew in 1845. The genus con- 
sists of this one species and is confined to Tasmania. It just misses 
being hardy at Kew and is grown in the Temperate’ House there, but 
the Marquis of Headfort grows and flowers it outside in his garden in 
Co. Meath, and Mr G. W. E. Loder has similar success with it at 
Wakehurst in Sussex. In still milder places it should make a useful 
evergreen. The generic name refers to the glands at the summit of the 
carpels, and the specific name commemorates Lady Franklin, whose 
husband, Sir John, was Governor of Tasmania in 1842. ‘They were 
travelling with Dr Milligan when the shrub was first discovered. The 
leaves have a slightly acrid but not unpleasant odour when crushed. 


ACTINIDIA. TERNSTREMIACEZ. 
(Vou. J, p:°162:) 


A. CALLOSA, Lindley. 


A deciduous climbing shrub up to 25 or 30 ft. high ; young shoots smooth 
but becoming conspicuously marked with elongated lenticels ; pith chambered. 
Leaves oval, ovate or oblong, finely and regularly toothed, with a short slender 
point and a rounded or wedge-shaped base; 3 to 5 ins. long, 14 to 2% ins. 
wide; smooth on both surfaces; stalk 1 to 2 ins. long. Flowers white or 
creamy yellow, } to # in. wide, fragrant, solitary to as many as five together, 
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borne on smooth slender stalks; anthers yellow ; ovary downy. Fruit egg- 
shaped to oblong, ? to 1 in. long, green tinged with red, spotted. ; 

Native of N. India, described and named as long ago as 1836 by Lindley 
and found by such early collectors as Griffiths in Bhotan, Wallich in Nepal, 
and Hooker in Sikkim; also of W. China, where it has been collected by 
Henry and Forrest. Mr. S. T. Dunn, a leading authority on the genus, 
observes that it may be distinguished by its yellow anthers, downy ovary, and 
spotted fruits. 


There have been found in China a number of actinidias closely related to A. callosa. 
Amongst them are: A. CURVIDENS, Dunn, with white flowers, a smooth calyx, and down 
in the vein-axils of the leaf beneath; syn. A. callosa var. Henryi; found by Henry, 
Wilson, and Farges in Hupeh and Szechuen. A. PILOSULA, Staff, flowers creamy 
yellow, rose edged with yellow, pale crimson or “ruddy green” (/ide Forrest), the 
stalks much longer than in curvidens, leaves more or less glaucous beneath, rounded, 
truncate, or heart-shaped at the base; found by Forrest in Yunnan. A. TRICHOGYNA, 
Frranchet, flowers yellowish, calyx downy on the inner face; leaves ovate, truncate, or 
slightly heart-shaped at the base, rather glaucous beneath ; found by Farges in Szechuen 
and by Wilson in Hupeh in 1901. A. VENOSA, ReAder, flowers buff yellow ; leaves oval 
to oblong-ovate, tapered or rounded at the base, finely downy on the veins at first ; pith 
chambered ; fruit brown, spotted with white, 2 in. long, ovoid to subglobose; native of 
W, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1908. 


A. CORIACEA, Dunn. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9140—male plant.) 


A unisexual deciduous climber 20 to 25 ft. high; young shoots smooth, 
turning dark brown, freely spotted with small, whitish lenticels the second 
year; pith solid. Leaves leathery, lanceolate to oblanceolate, slenderly 
pointed at both ends, the margins set with rather remote, sharp, small teeth ; 
3 to 53 ins. long, # to 1} ins. wide; dark green above, pale beneath, quite 
smooth; stalk # to 1} ins. long. Flowers fragrant, produced in May and 
June singly or in pairs from the leaf-axils of the young wood or from separate 
short leafless branches of the previous year ; they are deep, rather lurid red, 
3% in. wide; petals concave, } in. long; sepals pale green, also concave ; 
anthers yellow with reddish stalks ; styles numerous, red, arranged cartwheel 
fashion at the summit of the downy balloon-shaped ovary. Fruit a white- 
dotted, brown, globose or egg-shaped berry, ? in. wide, juicy, containing 
many small seeds. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; Wilson found it in Mupin and on Mt, 
Omei in 1904 ; introduced by him in 1908 (No. 932). I first saw it in flower at 
the Royal Horticultural Society’s Show at Chelsea in 1921, when it was shown 
in flower by Messrs Piper and Sons of Langley. Except as regards fruit, 
which I have not seen on living plants, the above description is made from 
their (female) specimen. The flowers are richly coloured but do not last long. 
It is grown well by Mr G. W. E. Loder at Wakehurst and by Mr Armytage 
Moore at Rowallane, Co. Down. The cultivated plants were originally 
distributed as “A. Henryi” and may still be grown under that name. The 
male plant figured in the Botanical Magazine has rather larger flowers and 
as many as four in a cluster. 


A. MELANANDRA, /ranchet. 


A tall deciduous climber, with smooth young shoots and chambered 
(lamellate) pith. Leaves oblong or narrowly oval, tapered or rounded at the 
base, slenderly often abruptly pointed, toothed; 24 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 1? ins. 
wide ; smooth above, glaucous beneath, with tufts of brown down in the vein- 
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axils; stalk 1 to 1} ins. long. Flowers unisexual, white, 3 to 1 in. wide; 
anthers purple ; female ones solitary, males three to seven in a short raceme. 
Fruit egg-shaped, I in. or rather more long, reddish brown covered with bloom. 
Blossoms in June. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; discovered in the latter province 
by the French missionary, Pére Farges ; introduced by Wilson in 1910. It 
is well distinguished by the glaucous undersurface of the leaves, which are 
iiae except for the axil-tufts. It is quite hardy at Kew and has borne fruit 
there. 


A. PURPUREA, Rehder. 


A deciduous climbing shrub up to 25 ft. high ; young shoots mostly smooth, 
without lenticels ; pith chambered. Leaves oval, oblong or roundish, pointed, 
rounded at the base, toothed ; 3 to 5 ins. long ; dull green and smooth above, 
green and usually more or less downy on the midrib beneath ; stalk 1 to 14 
ins. long. Flowers white, 2 in. wide, the females solitary or in threes, the 
males mostly five or seven ina cluster. Fruit about 1 in. long, egg-shaped to 
oblong, purple. Blossoms in June. 

Native of W. Szechuen and Yunnan, China ; found by Henry, Wilson, and 
Forrest ; introduced by Wilson in 1908. It is most closely related to A. 
arguta (vol. i., p. 162) which has larger, brighter green, more conspicuously 
toothed leaves and a greenish yellow fruit. 


ADELIA NEO-MEXICANA, O. Kuntze. OLEACEA. 
(Forestiera neo-mexicana, Gray ; F. acuminata var. parvifolia, Gray.) 


A deciduous shrub 6 to g ft. high, of spreading habit; young shoots 
smooth. Leaves opposite, obovate, oval, or oblanceolate, faintly toothed 
or entire, mostly rounded or bluntish at the apex, tapered at the base ; 
4 to 1? ins. long, } to 1 in. wide, quite smooth; stalk { to 4 in. long. 
Flowers unisexual, clustered at the joints, small and inconspicuous. Fruits 
black, covered with blue bloom, egg-shaped, scarcely } in. long, each on a 
slender stalk 4 to } in. long. 

Native of the S.W. United States; introduced to Kew in 1925, but 
known to American botanists long before. Two species are described in 
vol. i. p. 164, and it is to A. acuminata that the present species is more 
nearly related. Both are perfectly glabrous, thereby distinct from the 
somewhat downy A. ligustrina. A. acuminata is easily distinguished from 
neo-mexicana by its slenderly pointed, longer leaves and larger cylindrical 
fruits. The latter is quite hardy and grows well in this country, but its 
chief attraction is in the fruits, for whose copious development our climate 


probably is not sunny enough. 


ADENANDRA UNIFLORA, Willdenow. JUTACEA. 
(Diosma uniflora, Linnaeus ; Bot. Mag., t. 273.) 
A small evergreen shrub native of South Africa and originally intro- 
duced to Kew by Francis Masson in 1775. It is only hardy in the very 


mildest parts of the kingdom, such as the Rectory Garden at Ludgvan, 
near Penzance, where the Rey. A. T. Boscawen succeeds with it admirably 
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and usually makes it one of the features of the flower show at Truro in 
April or May. It grows from 1 to 2 ft. high, its slender erect stems being 
thickly clothed with leaves, six to ten to the inch. Leaves linear, pointed, 
tapered to the short stalk, not toothed; 4 to 3 in. long, $ in. Or less wide ; 
dark glossy green and smooth above, pale and dotted with translucent 
glands beneath; margins hairy, sometimes decurved. Flowers the size of 
half a crown, produced singly at the end of the shoots, several of which 
occur through branching near the summit ; petals five, spreading, roundish- 
obovate, pure white with a streak of red down the middle of each ; calyx 
of five sepals of the same size and shape as the leaves; their purplish-red 
colour adds to the beauty of the flower by showing in the gaps between 
the petals. Stamens ten; five fertile, five abortive. | 

In the south of England and other reasonably mild places this delightful 
shrub is worth trying at the base of a sheltered sunny wall, even if it involved 
a covering for it in cold weather. Both leaves and flowers are scented. 
It is often known as “ Diosma uniflora,” but the true diosmas have only five 
stamens, which are all fertile, and none of the abortive ones characteristic 
of this species and adenandras in general. 


AESCULUS. HORSE CHESTNUT, BUCKEYE. SAPINDACEZA. 
(iors ey pa 166s) 


Since the original edition of this work was published a considerable 
number of hybrids of natural origin in N. America have been identified 
and some introduced to this country. Amongst them are:— AZ. Busuu, 
C. K. Schnetder (glabra x discolor); calyx red, petals yellow and pink, 
stamens exposed; young shoots and leaf-stalks finely downy. A®. MIssIs- 
SIPPIENSIS, Sargent (glabra x Pavia), flowers dark red and _ yellow. 
Ai, Haresisonu, Sargent (discolor x georgiana), flowers bright red, in 
panicles up to 8 ins. long. These hybrids are very confusing and difficult 
to distinguish. 


fE. GEORGIANA, Sargent. GEORGIAN BUCKEYE. 
(At, neglecta var. georgiana; Sargent’s Trees and Shrubs, t. 197.) 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 6 ft. high, with usually a broad, round top ; young 
shoots smooth. Leaves of five leaflets which are narrowly obovate, finely 
toothed, 4-to 6 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; soon smooth on both surfaces. 
Panicles rather columnar, up to 6 ins. long and about 3 ins. wide, downy. 
Flowers I to 1} ins. long; calyx downy, } in. long, red on upper side, yellowish 
below, ciliate ; petals light yellow when the flowers open, afterwards bright 
red, hairy on the margins ; stamens shorter than the petals, downy. Seed 
globose, 1 in. wide, brown. 

Native of the S.E, United States. A handsome small buckeye well 
distinguished, Sargent observes, by its short compact inflorescence, red petals 
and, in the typical form, glabrous leaflets. There is, however, a var. PUBESCENS 
whose leaflets are downy beneath. Like AX. splendens, this may be recom- 
mended to any one with space only for a quite small representative of the 
horse-chestnut family. It is distinguished from that species by the petals 
having no glands. Both flower in May and June. 
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A. GLAUCESCENS, Sargent. 
(Sargent’s Trees and Shrubs, t. 196.) 


_ This is another usually shrubby species from the S.E. United States, also 
in cultivation, 6 to ro ft. high, but occasionally a small tree up to 30 ft. high. 
Young shoots downy at first only ; leaflets five, up to 8} ins. long, 2} to 3} ins. 
wide, bright green and downy along the midrib above, rather glaucous and 
with axil-tufts of hairs beneath, leaf-stalk smooth. Flowers each over 1 in. 
long, yellow ; calyx bell-shaped, glandular on the margins ; petals downy 
especially on the margins; stamens usually shorter than the petals. This 
species is closely akin to AE. octandra, the well-known “sweet buckeye” 
(vol. i, p. 172), which has also yellow flowers, but differs in its smaller, more 
downy leaves and leaf-stalks, and in the much larger fruits. 


AE. SPLENDENS, Sargent. 
(Sargent’s Trees and Shrubs, t. 200.) 


A deciduous shrub 9g to 12 ft. high ; young shoots slender and at first very 
finely downy. Leaves of five leaflets which are lanceolate or oblanceolate, 
slender-pointed, toothed ; 4 to 6 ins. long, 2 to 3} ins. wide; covered with a 
down beneath that is at first greyish, then rust-coloured, their stalks about } in. 
long. Flowers 14 ins. long borne in pyramidal panicles 6 to Io ins. high, 
opening in May. Calyx tubular, bright red, 4 in. wide; petals scarlet. Fruit 
roundish to obovoid ; seeds rj ins. wide, chestnut-brown. 

Native of the S.E. United States. It is one of the smooth-fruited species 
and is related to A‘. Pavia (vol. 1, p. 173) which differs in the glabrous or 
nearly glabrous undersurface of the leaves. Sargent observes of A2. splendens 
that its flowers are probably the handsomest in the genus. 

The buckeye named A&. austrina, Sma// (vol. i., p. 166), is called by Sargent “ AK. 
discolor var. mollis.” The typical A. DISCOLOR, Pursh, is a shrubby species, sometimes 
a small tree, with red and yeilow flowers, differing from AE. splendens in its seeds being 
light yellowish brown and its leaves hoary and whitish with down beneath. 

The three buckeyes, viz. AE. Pavia, discolor and splendens, form a section of the 
Pavia, or smooth-fruited section of the genus (vol. i., p. 166), distinguished by the 
flowers being mainly red (or yellow in #. discolor flavescens), the calyx tubular and, 
more especially, by the petals having glands on their margins. All are handsome and 
useful representatives of the genus for small gardens or restricted spaces, 


AGAVE Parryl, Engelmann. AMARYLLIDACEA. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 23, 1879, fig. 39; A. applanata var. Parryi, Mu/ford.) 


A stemless succulent plant, consisting mainly of a rosette of thick 
fleshy leaves usually 10 to 12 ins. long, 3 to 4 ins. wide, dull grey-green, 
glaucous when young, terminated by a very stout black spine which is 
about 1 in. long and flattened or even grooved above. ‘The horny margins 
are set, at } to r in. apart, with small, narrowly triangular, often hooked 
teeth } to tin. long. Inflorescence perfectly erect, 8 to 12 ft. high, the 
stem 24 ins. in diameter at the base, the flowers themselves being borne, 
candelabrum fashion, in a panicle at the top 3 ft. long and 1 ft. wide. 
Each flower is creamy white, about 2 ins. long, the lower half consisting 
of the slender, spindle-shaped ovary, the upper half of the six-lobed 
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perianth whose lobes are erect. Stamens conspicuously exserted, being 
about 14 ins. long and bearing anthers 2 in. long. ; 

Native of the W. United States from N. Arizona to S.E. New Mexico ; 
first collected in 1846, but introduced to cultivation in January 1868, by 
Dr C. C. Parry, who gathered seeds which were distributed under the 
present name. Messrs Haage and Schmidt, of Erfurt, offered it in their 
catalogue of 1873. It is quite hardy at Kew on the sunny side of a hot- 
house wall, and Mr E. A. Bowles has had a plant in the open alr at 
Myddleton House, Waltham Cross, for thirty years. The plant can, of 
course, be recommended only to lovers of curiosities and as probably the 
hardiest species of a distinct and well-marked genus, of which the so-called 
“American aloe” (A. americana) is so well known a representative. Like 
all its kind, it dies after flowering. 


AILANTHUS GIRALDU, Dode. SIMARUBACE. 
(VOL Ie.) paet74.) 


All the hardy ailanthuses are very much alike in general appearance. 
From the best known of them, A. glandulosa (vol. i., p. 174), this! species 
is described by Mr Dode as differing in its larger leaves, its more numerous 
leaflets (sixteen to twenty pairs) which are narrower and more slenderly 
drawn out at the apex. It is a deciduous tree of probably the same habit 
and size as A. glandulosa; young shoots and leaf-stalks very finely downy. 
Leaves on young trees are as much as one yard long, but become smaller 
as the tree ages; leaflets 3 to 6 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide, even larger on 
young trees; lanceolate, more wedge-shaped at the base than in A. gland- 
ulosa, with one, sometimes two, teeth at each side near the base, each 
tooth with a conspicuous gland underneath; upper surface dark, rather 
bright green with minute hairs on the midrib and chief veins; lower 
surface paler and furnished with more conspicuous whitish hairs, especially 
on the midrib and veins; stalk downy, } to tin. long. Flower panicles 
8 to 14 ins. long. 

Native of Szechuen, China; discovered by Pére Farges in 1893 and 
cultivated soon after by the late Maurice de Vilmorin at Les Barres in 
France. According to a figure in the Budletin de la Soctété Dendrologique 
de France for 1907, p. 193, the wings (samara) of the fruit measure 2} ins. 
in length by } in. in width; they are consequently much larger than in 
A. glandulosa and are not so twisted. A fine and promising tree growing 
luxuriantly at Kew is evidentiy perfectly hardy. It was obtained from 
Messrs Chenault of Orleans in r90z._ From A. Vilmoriniana it is distinct 
in the absence of spines on the branches and much less downy leaves. 


A. GLANDULOSA var. SUTCHUENENSIS, Aefder (A. sutchuenensis, Dode), differs from 
typical ‘Tree of Heaven” in its smooth, shining, reddish-brown young shoots, purplish 
leaf-stalks, also in the leaflets not being edged with fine hairs and more wedge-shaped at 
the base. The winged fruits are 2 ins. long, } in. wide. Originally found by Henry in 
Hupeh, afterwards by Farges in Szechuen. Introduced about 1897. 
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ALNUS. ALDER. BETULACE, 
(VoL. I, p. 178.) 


A. HIRSUTA, 7urcsaninow. 
(A. tinctoria, Sargent ; Garden and Forest, 1897, fig. 59.) 


_A deciduous tree up to 65 ft. high, with a trunk 6 ft. in girth ; young shoots 
hairy at first; winter buds egg-shaped, viscid, downy, purplish. Leaves 
broadly ovate, rounded to broadly wedge-shaped at the base, the apex shortly 
and slenderly pointed ; shallowly lobed and toothed ; 24 to 5 ins. long, nearly 
as much wide; dark dull green and slightly downy above, glaucous and 
clothed more or less with reddish-brown down beneath, especially on the 
midrib and on the nine to twelve pairs of veins; stalk 1 to r} ins. long. 
Fruits (strobiles) ? in. long, } in. wide, borne in clusters of two to six—usually 
three or four—on a main-stalk 1? ins. long, individual fruit-stalks very short. 

Native of Japan and Manchuria; originally introduced to the Coombe 
Wood nursery by Maries about 1879, and by Sargent from Japan in 1892. 
He found it in Yezo in rich moist ground, but usually at some distance from 
the banks of streams. This tree is related to A. incana (vol. i, p. 182) more 
nearly than to any other alder, but is well distinguished by its larger leaves 
of rounder shape, and byits much larger fruits. Itisa vigorous and handsome 
tree, sometimes found in gardens under the name “A. incana var. hirsuta.” 

Var. SIBIRICA, C. K. Schneider (syns. A. sibirica, Frscher; A. incana 
var. sibirica, Spach), is distinguished by its young shoots being smooth or 
nearly so, and the leaves downy only on the midrib and veins beneath. 


A. MAXIMOWICZII, Caller. 
(A. viridis var. sibirica, Reged.) 


A deciduous tree up to 30 ft. high, but more often a shrub; young shoots 
smooth, older bark grey. Leaves broadly ovate, pointed, rounded or slightly 
heart-shaped at the base, the margins cut into numerous very fine, slender 
teeth, giving them a fringe-like appearance ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide ; 
hairy when very young but smooth later except for axil-tufts of down beneath ; 
stalk } to 1} ins. long; veins in eight to eleven pairs, bright green on both 
surfaces. Male catkins 2 ins. long; fruits egg-shaped or cylindrical, § to 
# in. long, borne on slender, smooth stalks. ; 

Native of Japan, where it is common on many of the higher mountains ; 
introduced in 1914. It belongs to the same group of alders as A. viridis, but 
is distinguished by the often heart-shaped base of the leaves and their fringe- 
like toothing. Very hardy. 


A. NEPALENSIS, JD. Don. NEPALESE ALDER. 


A deciduous tree up to 50 or 60 ft. high, with a silvery bark tinged with 
purple and yellow ; young shoots thinly downy or smooth. Leaves ovate to 
narrowly oval, slender-pointed, mostly tapered (sometimes rounded) at the 
base, shallowly toothed or almost entire ; 3 to 7 ins. long, 2 to 4 ins. wide ; 
dark glossy green and smooth above ; dull, paler, and loosely downy on the 
midrib and veins beneath, with tufts of down in the axils of the veins ; stalk 
mostly } to ? in. long ; veins in ten to eighteen pairs. Male flowers borne in 
numerous slender catkins, each 3 to 6 ins. long, j% In. wide, the whole 
forming a large, loose, drooping panicle ; from ten to some scores of catkins 
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may be borne in one panicle, Fruits egg-shaped or cylindrical, } to 1 in. 
long, as many as ten or twelve packed on a short panicle. : 

Native of N. India and Yunnan; lately introduced, although possibly in 
cultivation before. It is common in the forests of the Temperate Himalaya, 
and Wilson observes that it is abundant in S.W. Yunnan, often forming pure 
stands. It has fine foliage, but its chief claim to beauty lies in the panicle of 
yellowish male flowers, which are borne in catkins not only unusually long but 
often very numerous ; they open towards autumn and must make a charming 
picture. Possibly the tree will be hardy only in the milder counties, but it 
should be well worth growing there. The bark is used for tanning in India, 
The only other Indian alder—also autumn-flowering—is A. nitida (vol. 1. 
p. 183); it is well distinguished by the leaves being brighter beneath, by the 
fewer male catkins in the cluster, and fewer veins on the leaf. 


A. ORIENTALIS, Decatsne, ORIENTAL ALDER, 


A deciduous tree up to 50 ft. high; young shoots smooth; winter-buds 
stalked, glutinous. Leaves ovate to oval, coarsely and irregularly toothed ; 
rounded, broadly wedge-shaped, or slightly heart-shaped at the base ; 24 to 4 ins. 
long, 1 to 24 ins. wide; glossy green above and smooth on both sides except 
for tufts of down in the vein-axils beneath ; stalk $ to 1 in. long, slender. 
Male catkins glutinous when young, usually three to five inacluster. Fruits 
egg-shaped, # to 1 in. long, $ to # in. wide, borne often in threes, sometimes 
solitary or in pairs. 

Native of Syria, Cyprus, Cilicia, etc., on river banks; introduced from 
Cyprus to Kew in 1924, where plants are growing quite freely. It belongs to 
a handsome group of alders comprising subcordata and cordata, all with 
large fruits and large bright green, smooth leaves. Botanists distinguish it 
from those species by the absence of a wing to the seed. A. cordata has 
rounder, distinctly heart-shaped leaves, whilst those of subcordata are downy, 
especially along the midrib and chief veins beneath. 


ALYSSUM. CRUCIFERA. 
A. ARGENTEUM, V2¢man. 


An evergreen shrub 1 to 13 ft. high, with erect stems covered when young 
with silvery starry down. Leaves linear-obovate to oblanceolate, } to 1 in, long, 
# to f in. wide ; greenish and downy above, silvery downy beneath. Flowers 
golden yellow, { in. wide, produced in July in terminal, flattish, branched 
corymbose inflorescences 13 to 4 ins. wide; petals obovate. Pod flat and 
either round or oval, $ in. wide, terminated by the style and covered at first 
with stellate down. 

Native of S, Europe and Asia Minor, long cultivated. It is hardy in the 
south of England and flowers freely, but the foliage does not in our climate 
acquire such a silvery aspect as it does in sunnier ones, It is often found in 
rocky, mountainous spots and in arid places is reduced to 3 or q ins. in height. 
Suitable for a sunny spot in the rock garden. = 


A. SPINOSUM, Linneus. 
(Koniga spinosa, Sfach ; Lobularia spinosa, Steude/.) 


A spiny shrub of dense habit, with interlacing branches, 6 to 16 ins. high, 
usually much more in diameter; young shoots covered with a close, silvery 
scurf ; spines slender, § to § in. long. Leaves narrowly oblong to oblanceolate, 
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tapered at the base, pointed or rounded at the apex, entire; 4 to 2 ins, long, 
§ in. or less wide ; covered on both sides with silvery, star-like down. Flowers 
white, fragrant, ;°; in. wide, numerous and closely packed in terminal umbellate 
racemes j in. wide; petals four, oboval, gradually tapered to the base. Pod 
circular to obovate, } in. wide, glabrous, terminated by the persistent style. 

Native of S.W. Europe and N. Africa, common in calcareous rocky places 
in S. France and Spain; introduced in 1683. It succeeds very well in full 
sunshine in rock gardens south of London, flowering in May and June. 
Mr S. Marshall Bulley gives the dimensions of a plant in his garden at 
Haslemere as 6 ft. by 5 ft., and 15 ins. high, which never fails to flower 
profusely. There is a pink-flowered form (var. ROSEUM). 


Several other alyssums are in cultivation not so entirely woody as A. spinosum but 
still woody at the base. The well known A. SAXATILE, Zinmceus, is one of them. It is 
a low, spreading sub-evergreen plant of tufted habit up to 1 ft. high, the stout young 
shoots clothed with hoary down. Leaves tufted, obovate to oblanceolate, usually rounded 
at the top, tapered to the base, sometimes toothed, 2 to 4 ins. long, the largest about 
I in. wide; grey downy. Flowers } in. wide, golden yellow, borne towards the summit of 
a panicle 4 to Io ins. high and } to ¢ in. wide at the end of each of the numerous branches ; 
petals notched. Several garden varieties have been raised :—CITRINUM, flowers lemon 
yellow ; SULPHUREUM, sulphur coloured; PLENUM, double-flowered. Native of Central 
and S. Europe ; introduced in 1710. Admirable for rock gardens. 


AMELANCHIER. ROSACEA. 
(VoL, LE, ps 186.) 


A. L&VIS, Wiegand. 
(A. canadensis, Gray—not of Medicus.) 


The older botanists made the name “canadensis” cover the greater 
proportion of the amelanchiers of Eastern N. America, several of which have 
latterly been made into separate species. What is known as A. levis is one 
of them and it is ina good number of gardens, no doubt, still called canadensis. 
It is a deciduous tree closely akin to that species, and, like it, sometimes grows 
over 30 ft. high. It is quite distinct in the early part of the year by reason of 
the bronzy purple colour of the unfolding leaves and by their being almost or 
quite devoid of down from the beginning. In canadensis both sides of the 
unfolding leaves are covered with white down. The fruit of A. levis is purple- 
black and sweet, that of canadensis tasteless. Both turn a good red colour 
in autumn. 
ba e" laevis is found wild in most of the Eastern United States and was no 
doubt originally introduced a long time back and several times since. It 
flowers towards the end of April, the racemes being looser than in canadensis ; 
petals oblong-linear, § in. long. It is found wild in regions more northerly 
than A. canadensis inhabits and is very common in Newfoundland, where, 
however, it is reduced to shrubby dimensions, often of fastigiate form. 

A hybrid between A. canadensis and A. levis has been named A. GRANDI- 
FLORA by Rehder. It has the young leaves both purplish and downy and 
flowers rather larger than those of either parent. 


A. SPICATA, K. Koch. 
(A. ovalis, Borkhausen—not of Medicus). 


A deciduous shrub increasing by sucker growths from the base and forming 
a thicket of stems 6 to 12 ft. high; young shoots and undersurface of leaves 
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downy when young. Leaves broadly oval, obovate, or ovate, toothed nearly 
to the base; 1 to 2} ins. long. Flowers opening in late April and May on 
erect woolly-stalked racemes 2 ins. high ; white, the oblong petals } in. long, 
broadening towards the end. Fruit blue-black on stalks up to } in. long. 
Native of Eastern N. America; known in cultivation for over a century 
but not common. It is perhapsa hybrid between A. oblongifolia (vol. i., p. 189) 
and A. stolonifera, between which it is intermediate in stature. The sepals 
crowning the fruit provide a distinction ; in oblongifolia they are erect, in 
stolonifera they are recurved, whilst in spicata they spread more or less 
horizontally. It may be mentioned that the name ovalis, J7edzcus, is adopted 
by some botanists for the amelanchier commonly known as A. vulgaris 


(see vol. i., p. 190). 
A. STOLONIFERA, Wzegand. 
(A spicata, Britten—not of A. Koch.) 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 6 ft. high, increasing by underground suckers and 
forming a small thicket of stiff, erect stems. Leaves oval, sometimes inclined 
to ovate, finely toothed except towards the base where they are rounded or 
slightly heart-shaped ; 1 to 2 ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide ; green when young, 
covered beneath for a short time with white down, soon nearly or completely 
smooth; stalk + to § in. long. Flowers white, produced on short, erect 
racemes; petals } in. long, broadening towards the rounded end. Fruit 
purplish-black, glaucous, “sweet, juicy and of good flavour, ripening in July” 
(Wiegand). 

Native of Eastern N. America from Newfoundland to Virginia, in non- 
calcareous soils. In the attractive but confusing group of dwarf, suckering 
amelanchiers of its native region it is distinguished by the following group 
of characters: leaves finely toothed, sepals recurved on the top of the fruits, 
summit of ovary woolly. (See also oblongifolia and spicata, the former of 
which has erect sepals and the summit of the ovary glabrous or nearly so.) 


ANOPTERUS GLANDULOSA, LadbtHardiére. SAXIFRAGACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4377.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree, ultimately 20 to 4o ft. high, of erect 
habit, with smooth, stout young shoots. Leaves of leathery texture 
crowded at the end of each year’s twigs, narrowly obovate or oblanceolate, 
tapered towards both ends but more gradually towards the base bluntish 
at the apex, edged with rather large, rounded teeth, each tooth tipped 
with a large gland; 2 to 5 ins. long, 3 to 2 ins. wide; dark glossy green 
above, pale beneath, smooth on both sides; stalk } to ? in. long, Flowers 
in terminal racemes 2 to 5 ins. high, 1} to 2 ins. wide. Each flower is 
about ¢ in. wide, cup-shaped, white or tinged with rose; petals six 
concave, broadly obovate; calyx small, six-lobed, the triangular lobes 
toothed; stamens six, with flattened stalks tapered towards the yellow 
anthers. Fruit erect, slender, } in. long, } in. wide, splitting when ripe 
into two halves which recurve outwards. 

Native of Tasmania; introduced to Kew about 1840. <A very 
beautiful flowering evergreen with racemes suggesting those of Clethra 
arborea but stiffer and with larger blossoms. It is not hardy in the London 
district, but succeeds in Devon, Cornwall, Isle of Wight, etc. It seems 
to have first flowered at Kew in winter (of course under glass), but I saw 
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it in full bloom in Mr Grigg’s garden at Cann House, S. Devon, on 26th 
May 1920. Considering its great beauty it should, I think, be tried more 
extensively than it has been in the milder counties. It is described as 
growing wild in shady situations and in moist soil rich in humus. Not 
difficult to increase by late summer cuttings. 


ANTHYLLIS MontTaAnNaA, Zinneus. LEGUMINOS. 


A deciduous sub-shrub of more or less prostrate habit, with a woody 
base and rootstock, producing numerous erect stems 1} to 4 ins. high, 
the younger parts of which are covered with the membranous, hairy, 
densely sheathing bases of the leaves. Leaves pinnate, 1 to 3 ins. long, 
consisting of eight to fifteen pairs of leaflets which are linear oblong, 
pointed, } to } in. long, ,/; in. wide, stalkless, the upper surface covered 
with whitish hairs; not so hairy beneath; main-stalk hairy. Flowers 
produced in June, closely packed in a hemispherical head which is 1 to 
14 ins. wide and borne at the top of an erect, hairy stalk 2 to 6 ins. high. 
The corolla is pea-flower shaped, the standard petal 2 in. long and } in. 
wide, rosy pink with a dark stain in the centre. 

Native of the mountains of S. and S.E. Europe from Spain to the 
Balkan Peninsula, often on limestone; introduced according to Aiton in 
1759. It is a neat and pleasing plant for a sunny spot in the rock garden 
and is quite hardy. The leaves in its native regions are usually whiter 
than under our duller skies, sometimes almost silvery. There is some 
variation in the colour of the flowers; in var. ATROPURPUREA they are 
purplish, and in var. RUBRaA of a deeper pink than ordinary. 


ARCTERICA NANA, Makino, FERICACE. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 19, 1924, fig. 92; Pieris nana, Makino.) 


An evergreen shrub of prostrate habit growing only 3 or 4 ins. high; 
young shoots finely downy. Leaves leathery, arranged in whorls of three 
or occasionally in pairs; oval with recurved margins, ¢ to 2 in. long, 
rounded at the base, terminated by a gland at the apex, not toothed, quite 
smooth on both surfaces, dark glossy green above; stalk very short. 
Flowers fragrant, white, roundish urn-shaped, { in. long, contracted at 
the mouth to five short teeth; they are in terminal clusters or racemes 
of three or four flowers, and open in late April or May. Sepals ovate, 
persisting through the fruiting stage; flower-stalks downy, the main-stalk 
1 in. or so long, the individual stalks very short, each bearing one or 
more bracts. 

Native of middle and N. Japan to Kamtschatka, also of Bering Island. 
It has had a great variety of names and was originally called “ Andromeda 
nana” by Maximowicz in 1873, then “Cassiope oxycoccoides” by Asa Gray 
in 1885. The genus Arcterica was created for it by Prof. F. Coville in 
rgor. Latterly it has been placed in Pieris, from all the species of which, 
superficially at least, it is very distinct. This dainty little plant, still rare 
in this country, was shown charmingly in flower by Mr, Reuthe of Keston, 
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Kent, at the Royal Horticultural Hall on 8th April 1924. It 1S, of course, 
hardy in the sense of being able to withstand great cold, but in the south 
of England misses its natural covering of snow in winter and may find our 
summers too hot and dry. It will no doubt be better suited in the colder, 
northern parts of Britain. A cool, shady, damp place in the rock garden 
may be tried for it. 


ARUNDINARIA. BAMBOO. GRAMINE-. 
(WAGES: Ws, (Os Bir) 


A. MURIELA, Gamble, 


An evergreen bamboo 8 to 13 ft. high, forming a dense thicket of stems 
erect and leafless the first year, afterwards becoming heavily laden with 
foliage and arching gracefully outwards. Stems { to = in. in diameter, hollow, 
at first bright green, finally yellow. Stem-sheaths straw-coloured, 3 to 5 ins. 
long, $ to # in. wide, rounded at the top where is a reflexed, awl-shaped 
tongue 14 to 24 ins. long, smooth except for minute hairs on the margin when 
young. Leaves 24 to 44 ins. long, 2 to 2in. wide, rounded at the base, 
tapering to a long slender apex; rich green and smooth except for minute 
appressed bristlets on both margins ; secondary veins three or four each side 
the midrib; stalk } to} in. long. Leaf-sheath bristly where it joins its stalk. : 

Native of W. Hupeh, China, on uplands up to 10,000 ft. altitude ; discovered 
and introduced by Wilson in 1907 (No. 1462). A small plant was obtained 
from the Arnold Arboretum for Kew in 1913. This was easily propagated by 
division and afterwards distributed. It is succeeding very well and is evidently 
hardy and quite adapted for our climate. It more nearly resembles A, nitida 
(vol. i., p. 217) than any other of the bamboos previously in cultivation and is 
equally beautiful and graceful. A. nitida is very distinct in its purple-black 
stems, purple stem-sheaths and smaller leaves. The specific name was given 
in honour of Muriel, daughter of the late E. H. Wilson. 


A. SPATHIFLORA, 7vznzus. RINGAL. 
(Thamnocalamus spathiflorus, J/uro.) 


An evergreen bamboo with erect, clustered stems that are 20 to 30 ft. high 
in nature, yellowish brown, smooth, } to 1 in. in diameter, much branched at 
the joints where, at the base of each, is a pale glaucous ring. Stem-sheaths 
rounded at the top except for an awl-shaped prolongation up to 2 ins. long, 
not downy, ultimately straw-coloured, very smooth and glassy inside. Leaves 
3 to 5 ins. long, ¢ to 4 in. wide, finely pointed, tapered to a short stalk at the 
base, of thin, fine texture. Secondary veins three to five each side the midrib ; 
still finer longitudinal veins between these secondary ones are joined by 
minute but (as seen through a lens) conspicuous cross-veins, thereby giving 
the tessellated venation characteristic of all really hardy bamboos (see remarks 
on this matter, vol. 1, p. 211). One margin of the leaf is minutely toothed. 
Leaf-sheaths ribbed, fringed at the apex. 

Native of the N.W. Himalaya up to 10,000 ft. altitude; in cultivation 
since 1888, perhaps previously. In general aspect of leaf and stem this 
bamboo most closely resembles A. anceps among hardy species, but its habit 
is “tufted,” whilst A. anceps spreads so rapidly by its underground stems that 
it is liable to become a nuisance. A. spathiflora is quite hardy at Kew, where 
it is about 8 ft, high. In warmer localities it will probably get to be at least 
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twice as high. It is a very elegant plant and may be grown in semi-shaded 
spots, In its natural state it covers large areas, often as undergrowth beneath 
deodars and other conifers, the whole area of plants flowering simultaneously 
and dying after the ripening of the seed. 


[It may be noted here that the bamboo known in gardens as “ Arundinaria pygmea”’ 
and “‘ Bambusa pygmyea,” which is described in vol. i. at p. 218 in our first edition under 
the former name, has been called A. VAGANS by Gamble. Both the other names had 
already been used for other bamboos. ] 


ASTER STATICIFOLIUS, Franchet. COMPOSITA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9081.) 


An evergreen shrub a few inches to 2 ft. high, of compact bushy habit 
and with numerous erect branches; young shoots and flowering stems 
downy. Leaves crowded, spathulate, rounded at the end, tapering to the 
base; up to 3} ins. long by 4 in. wide, mostly much smaller; rather 
glaucous green, varying on the surface from downy to almost glabrous, 
but always margined with fine hairs and thickly dotted with minute 
glands. Flower-heads 17 ins. wide, solitary at the top of erect, crowded 
leafy stalks 2 to 4 ims. high. Ray-florets fifteen to eighteen, purplish 
blue, linear, } to 3 in. long, } in. wide, curved ; disk-florets very crowded, 
yellow. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered in 1886 by Delavay. It was 
introduced in 1906 by Forrest, according to whom it varies from cushion- 
like tufts a few inches high in barren places to plants 1} to 2 ft. high in 
more favoured ones. This aster must be a beautiful plant in a wild state, 
as Mr Forrest records having seen plants bearing four hundred flower- 
heads at one time. The colour of the ray-florets varies in depth, and 
Mr Forrest found a plant with a vinous-red disk. It flowers in June at 
Kew and is quite easily cultivated if given a sunny spot and well-drained 
soil. It is often found wild on dry, exposed limestone cliffs. The 
flowering stems die back to the woody ones after seed-bearing, so that the 
increase in height of its permanent parts is slow. The specific name 
refers to the resemblance of the leaves to those of the smaller sea 
lavenders. 


ATRAPHAXIS BILLARDIERI, Sfach, POLYGONACE#. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8820.) 


A deciduous, sometimes spiny shrub 1 to 2} ft. high of semi-prostrate 
growth; young shoots smooth, pale grey. Leaves SAO Ty nue to 
lanceolate, entire, finely pointed, tapered towards the base ; % to } in, 
long, 7x to zy in. wide; green and quite smooth, but distinctly net- 
veined; there is a distinct swollen joint on the very short stalk. Flowers 
produced ina rounded cluster about I in, ade during June at the end 
of short leafy twigs. Each flower is ultimately { in. wide and is made up 
of five segments (or sepals), the two outer ones small and meinen) the 
three inner ones roundish ovate or heart-shaped, ultimately ; in. long 
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rosy pink, erect, and hiding the stamens and ovary. Flower-stalk { to 
1 in, long, smooth, slender, jointed midway. Fruit three-angled. 

Native of Greece, Asia Minor, and Syria; discovered by the French 
botanist Labillardiére on the Lebanon Range about 1787. This very 
charming shrub grows well in the rock garden at Kew and, as the sepals 
do not fall away but remain enclosing the fruit and retaining their glowing 
pink colour, it has a long season of beauty. It is essentially a sun-loving 
shrub and, growing naturally in regions with a hot dry summer, likes a 
well-drained soil. It is sometimes thorny like A. spinosa (vol. i., p. 226), 
but that species has only two of the large inner sepals and a two-edged 
fruit. 


AUCUBA CHINENSIS, Bentham. CORNACEA. 


The Chinese aucuba is a very variable shrub in regard to the shape of 
its leaves. One form (var. oBCORDATA, FeAder) has them wedge-shaped, 
tapering gradually from a broad truncate apex to the stalk; whilst in 
another (var. ANGUSTIFOLIA, ReAder) they are long and narrow, measuring 
3 to 8 ins. in length and $ to 14 ins. in width. The average or typical 
form was introduced by Wilson in rgor and has been grown at Kew since 
then. This has evergreen, oblong or oval, coarsely toothed leaves tapered 
towards both ends, 3 to 6 ins. long, 13 to 3 ins. wide; dull, dark, rather 
greyish green above, glaucous beneath. The Chinese aucuba is well 
distinguished from the common Japanese one by the coarser, sharper 
toothing of its leaves, by their markedly thicker texture, and especially by 
their duller, greyer hue. When in flower they may be distinguished by 
the petals being longer than those of A. japonica and drawn out at the 
apex into a slender tail. The red, egg-shaped fruits of both appear to be 
similar. 

The Chinese aucuba is not genuinely hardy at Kew, although it gets 
through ordinary winters with little or no injury. It will certainly be hardy 
in the south-western counties and similar places and may prove useful 
there for planting in dense shade, as A. japonica does in colder localities. 

Native of Hupeh, Szechuen and Yunnan in China, Hong Kong, and 
Formosa. 


AZARA, BIXACEA, 
(VOliely ps 2209) 


This name commemorates J. N. Azara,a Spanish scientist who was 
born in Arragon in 1731 and died in Paris in 1804. 

Since the publication of our first edition a variegated form of A, 
microphylla (vol. 1, p. 230) has become established in cultivation; the 
leaves are unevenly and broadly edged with creamy white, which, together 
with their small size and the frond-like character of the branches, make 
this one of the daintiest of variegated small trees. It is known as var. 
VARIEGATA, 
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A. INTEGRIFOLIA, Ruts and Pavon. 


An evergreen bush or small tree uitimately 20 to 4o ft. high ; young shoots 
very downy, Leaves leathery, in apparent pairs or threes at each joint ; the 
larger ones obovate, oval or somewhat diamond-shaped, usually toothless, 
bluntish or pointed, margins recurved; 1 to 14 ins. long, { to I in. wide; 
glossy green, smooth on both surfaces, veins raised on the under surface ; 
stalk $ in. long, downy. The smaller leaves (which are really leaf-like stipules) 
are rounder, ; to $ in. long, very shortly stalked. Flowers fragrant, produced 
from January to March in the leaf-axils of the previous summer’s shoots on 
shortly stalked, compact clusters } to 4 in. wide. The flower has no petals. 
Sepals four, ;4 in. long, oblong, dark purplish outside, woolly inside ; stamens 
¢ in. long, numerous, rich yellow with very dark anthers. Leaves on young 
plants are often slightly toothed. 

Native of Chile ; introduced in 1832 but not much cultivated now. From 
the four species described in vol. i. this species is well distinguished by its 
leaves being normally without teeth. It is not a showy plant, but the flowers 
are abundant and their fragrance is pleasing though not strong. The best 
example I know of is in the garden of the late Sir John Ross at Rostrevor, 
Co. Down, which in 1930 was 32 ft. high. The species is scarcely hardy at 
Kew except against a wall. 

Var. BROWNE (A. Browne, /. PAzlippi).—This appears to differ chiefly 
from the type in the foliage. The largest leaves are up to 2} ins. long by 
I} ins. wide, and the margins are often furnished with one to four teeth at each 
side towards the pointed apex. The leaves are of obovate outline, the lower 
part of the leaf very much tapered (cuneate). Native of the Cordilleras de 
Santiago ; named in 1893 after Senora Marian Browne. 

Var. VARIEGATA.—Seen sometimes in greenhouses, this garden form has 
rather rounder leaves than the type, dark green in the centre, edged with pale 
pink that changes to creamy white; frequently toothed. Raised at Kew 
about 1870 and a good variegated shrub. 


A. LANCEOLATA, Hooker fil. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 20, 1932, figs. 72, 73.) 


An evergreen small tree or shrub up to 20 ft. high ; young shoots covered 
with a close, short, brownish down. Leaves lanceolate or narrowly oval, evenly 
and coarsely toothed, tapered about equally at both ends; # to 24 ins. long, 
} to § in. wide ; bright green and smooth on both surfaces ; very shortly stalked. 
Flowers small, produced during April in short corymbs of from four to seven 
blooms on a common-stalk about 4 in. long ; they are soft yellow, the conspicuous 
part being the stamens ; there is a four-lobed calyx but no petals. The entire 
corymb is only } in. or less in diameter, but one is produced from most or all of 
the leaf-axils of the previous season’s growth, the whole giving a charming 
effect; the flowers have a faint pleasant perfume and have downy stalks. Fruit 
globose, ;3; in. wide, of various shades of pale mauve to white, porcelain-like, 
the calyx persisting at the base, the style at the top. 

Native of Chile; first described and named by the younger Hooker in 1847 
(Flora Antarctica, ii., p. 243). Originally found py Charles Darwin at the Cape 
Tres Montes in December 1834, whilst on the voyage of the Beagle. Hooker 
described it as the most southern species of the genus, so it ought to be fairly 
hardy. It appears to have been introduced to cultivation in 1926 by H. F. 
Comber, and first flowered with Col. Messel at Nymans in Sussex in April 
1931. Mr Comber, the gardener there, to whom I am indebted for a flowering 
twig from which the description given above was made, told me at the time 
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it had then been outside for two years. It should be mentioned that, as in 
other species of this genus, a large, leaf-like stipule, ; to 4 in. long, toothed 
and of orbicular to ovate outline, is attached to the base of each leaf, giving 
the impression that the leaves are in very unequal pairs. Both the leaves and 
stipules of cut-off shoots turn partially or wholly an inky black after a few days. 
A very handsome evergreen in leaf, flower and fruit which, if it proves as hardy 
even as A. microphylla, will be a valuable addition to cultivated evergreens. 


BALLOTA FRUTESCENS, Woods. LABIATZ. 
SHRUBBY HOREHOUND. 
(B. spinosa, Ziné ; Molucella frutescens, Linneus.) 


A shrub 6 to 12 ins. high of rounded bushy habit; young shoots very 
slender, downy, armed at each joint with a pair of slender, pale, mostly 
twin spines } to } in. long. Leaves opposite, ovate, three- to nine-lobed 
or sometimes merely toothed, rounded or tapered at the base, pointed to 
rounded at the apex; } to 1 in. long, scarcely as wide; dull green, downy 
on both surfaces; stalk slender, $ to 4 in. long. Flowers very shortly 
stalked, produced singly, in pairs, or in threes in the leaf-axils. Calyx 
narrowly funnel-shaped, } in. long, ten-ribbed, downy, spreading at the 
mouth into five ovate slender-pointed lobes. Corolla white, two-lipped, 
the lower lip three-lobed, the upper lip densely covered with long white 
hairs. The whole flower is about 3 in. long and about $} in. across the 
calyx lobes, which stand out beyond the corolla. It blossoms in July and 
August. 

Native of France in the Basses Alpes and Alpes Maritimes, also of 
Italy ; related to our native “black horehound” (B. nigra). It is a long 
time since it was first cultivated in this country and Gerard seems to have 
grown it in his physic garden at Holborn in 1596. Its tenure, however, 
has always been uncertain and intermittent owing to its tenderness and 
lack of notable beauty. Its flowers, with the brush-like tuft of hairs on 
the corolla, are curious and interesting. It can only be grown in the 
warmer parts of the kingdom and in the sunniest, sheltered spots. 


BAUHINIA DENSIFLORA, Franchet. LEGUMINOSA. 


Bauhinia is a large and curious genus of about 150 species, chiefly 
found in tropical countries, most abundantly in Brazil and India. 
Usually they are climbers, some attaining to an enormous size. B, Vahlii, 
an Indian species, is often roo yards long, but others are simply bushy. 
The leaves constitute their most distinctive character, each one being either 
divided into two kidney-shaped lobes by a cleft of varying depth, or into 
two quite separate leaflets. From the base radiate several conspicuous 
veins. The flowers, usually in terminal clusters, have no resemblance to 
the typical pea-shape of the Natural Order, the five petals spreading in 
the fashion of an ordinary flower, although they are unequal in size. 
Stamens ten, usually some of them imperfect. Fruit a flat pod. The 
genus is most nearly related to Cercis amongst hardy trees. The name 
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commemorates two brothers, John and Jasper Bauhin, famous botanists 
of the 16th century, who worked in such close companionship that the 
twin leaflets were thought to symbolise their labours, 

B. densiflora is a deciduous shrub of lax or semi-scandent habit, growing 
8 to 10 ft. high. Leaves cleft to about one-third their depth, each half 
kidney-shaped, 1 to 2} ins. wide, § to r} ins. long, smooth above, downy 
beneath; leaf-stalk, $ to } in. long. Flowers white, 4 in. wide, borne 
about six together on a short downy raceme; petals narrowly obovate. 

Native of W. China; introduced by Forrest. Wilson saw it in flower 
at 3000 to 4ooo ft. altitude in Szechuen in June 1908, which is also its 
flowering time at Kew. It is neither a showy plant nor a very hardy one, 
but its foliage is unlike that of any other hardy tree or shrub. It has 
lived for some years on a wall at Kew, and Mr Magor has flowered it at 
Lamellen, Cornwall. It likes a loamy soil and a sunny position. 


BERBERIS. BARBERRY. BERBERIDACE. 
(Vet. 1op.6232:.) 


The barberries now make a somewhat unwieldy genus of shrubs, and 
to the fifty or so species described in vol. i. a batch of over thirty more is 
now added. There is a general disposition to keep the mahonias or 
pinnate-leaved species generically distinct from the simple-leaved or true 
barberries, thus reversing Bentham and Hooker’s arrangement, which held 
the field for so long. The fact that the two have hybridised shows that 
they are very closely akin, although not necessarily congeneric. The 
return to power of those who take the broader view will doubtless come 
some day and the whole of them will be called Berberis again. With that 
contingency in prospect it seems to indicate a lack of prevision that the 
same specific name should have been used in both sections, so that we 
now have a Berberis arguta and a Mahonia arguta. 

The following corrections have to be made in vol. i. :— 

The barberry called “‘B. aristata var. Chitria” in the early editions 
at p. 236 is no doubt a distinct species and is now described as such on 
p- 44. The species described as “ brevipaniculata” at p. 236 is properly 
B. aggregata. The barberry which appears as “B. levis” in the first 
edition, p. 244, is now called B. arrocarpa, C. K. Schneider. The plants 
in cultivation were raised from Wilson’s seeds, No. 1284 and No. 4287, both 
of which were placed under B. levis in Plante Wilsoniana, vol. 1., p. 360. 

On p. 243, vol. i., a tall, evergreen barberry is called “B. Hookeri var. 
latifolia.” It was for many years grown at Kew as B. Wallichiana latifolia, 
and appears as such in the first and second editions of the Kew Hand-List 
of Trees and Shrubs. When it was found that the barberry—generally 
grown as B. Wallichiana—was really B. Hookeri, the varietal name 
“latifolia” was changed over to the new specific one. Dr Schneider, the 
leading authority on the genus, and Dr Rehder have both claimed that 
this plant is really B. xaNTHOXYLON, Hasskar/,a species from the mountains 
of Java. Personally I think it doubtful that an evergreen shrub from any 
part of Java would be hardy enough to grow 13 ft. or more high, flower 
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and bear fruit as this does at Kew. Judging by the little material in the 
Kew Herbarium, the Java plant differs in its scarcely angled shoots and 
in the shorter, broader leaves being more strongly reticulated beneath. 


B. AMULANS, C. K. Schnezder. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high; young shoots red, quite smooth, 
angular, armed with weakish three-pronged spines } in. long or often with 
shorter, single ones. Leaves obovate, rounded at the apex except for a short 
spine-like tip, tapered at the base, spiny toothed or entire ; 1 to 2 ins. long, 
+ to 2 in. wide; dark green above, glaucous beneath, quite smooth. Flowers 
bright yellow, 4 in. wide ; solitary, in pairs or in threes. Berries 3 to 3 in. 
long, orange red. ; 

Native of W. China; discovered by Wilson in 1904, introduced in 1908. 
It is very near B. diaphana (vol. i., p. 253) but differs in its red or purplish-red 
young shoots. At Kew it grows very vigorously and the long wand-like 


stems are very handsome in autumn after the leaves have fallen. 


B. ARGUTA (not of C. K. Schnezder). 
(Mahonia arguta, Hutchinson, Bot. Mag., t. 8266.) 


An evergreen shrub 4 or 5 ft. high, glabrous in all its parts; young shoots 
purplish. Leaves pinnate, up to 1 ft. long, made up of from nine to thirteen 
leaflets, which are lanceolate, pointed, spine-tipped, wedge-shaped at the base, 
entire or with a few sharp teeth; stalkless or nearly so; 1 to 35 ins. long, 
+ to # in. wide; dark dull green, conspicuously net-veined, of stiff hard 
texture. Flowers # in. wide, pale yellow, borne in May on the uppermost 
two-thirds of slender, arching panicles 12 to 16 ins. long ; two to four flowers 
are carried by each of the branches of the panicle on which they are thinly 
disposed. Fruit globose, + to } in. wide, dark blue. 

This very distinct mahonia is probably a native of Mexico, but it is only 
known bya plant growing in the Botanic Gardens, Glasnevin, and its progeny. 
The history of this plant is not known, but it has been cultivated there (with 
protection in winter) for over fifty years. It will probably be hardy only 
in our milder maritime counties. The long slender panicle, with its pale 
yellow, thinly set flowers, is quite attractive. 


B. BEANIANA, C. K. Schneider. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8781.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 8 ft. high, of erect, rather dense growth; 
young shoots smooth, reddish brown, becoming grey; spines three-forked, 
3 to rin. long. Leaves three to eight in a cluster at the joints, oval-lanceolate, 
spine-tipped, tapered at the base, toothed or sometimes entire, dark green 
above, rather glaucous beneath ; { to 2 ins. long, {| to } in. wide. Flowers } in. 
wide, deep yellow, produced in June ten to twenty together in cymose panicles, 
14 to 2 ins. long. Fruit narrowly egg-shaped, 2 in. long, bright purple. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1904 (No. 1930). 
It is a handsome shrub producing a cluster of erect stems which arch outwards 
at the top, its beauty being greatest when bearing fruit. It was purchased 
in 1913 for Kew under the name “B. Veitchii,” but it has, of course, no close 
affinity with the true B. Veitchii, C.K. Schneider (see vol. i, p. 234, where 
it is described as “‘B. acuminata”). I have noted that B. Beaniana bears 
fruit more freely when three or four plants are growing close together, but 
this applies equally well to many shrubs grown for the beauty of their fruits. 
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B. BERGMANNIA, C. K. Schneider. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, of dense bushy habit; young shoots 
yellowish grey, angular, smooth ; spines three-pronged, each prong + to 1} in. 
long. Leaves in clusters of up to five, obovate to oval, spiny toothed, tapering 
at the base to a very short stalk, of thick leathery texture, 1} to 2 ins. long. 
Flowers crowded as many as fifteen together in a cluster, each on a slender 
stalk } to } in. long, yellow. Fruit oval, } in. long, black, covered with a blue- 
white bloom, the stalk reddish ; style persisting at the top. 

_ Native of W. China; introduced by Wilson in 1908. It has been compared 
with B. pruinosa (vol. i., p. 246) especially in the vividly blue-white fruits, but 
that species has round, not angular, young shoots and its leaves are glaucous 
beneath. Related also to B. Juliane. 

Var. ACANTHOPHYLLA, C. K. Schneider. As seen growing at Kew this is a 
very striking barberry. The largest leaves are almost holly-like in appearance 
on account of the two to six large, conspicuous, triangular teeth on each 
margin ; they are up to 2 ins. long by ? in. wide. I should have thought it 
distinct enough to have deserved a specific name, but Dr Schneider observes 
eek the red-stalked, blue-black fruits with two seeds closely resemble those of 
the type. 


B. BRACHYPODA, Maxitmowics. 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 8 ft. high, with angular, downy, grey young shoots, 
spines three-parted at the base of the shoot, single or absent towards the end, 
$ to 1 in. long. Leaves oval to obovate, 1} to 3 ins. long, up to I in. wide; 
pointed or rounded at the apex, tapering to a stalk 4 in. or less long, usually 
more or less toothed, sometimes conspicuously so, sometimes entire ; strongly 
veined beneath ; green and downy on both sides, but especially so beneath. 
Flowers pale yellow, produced in May on cylindrical, downy, pendulous 
racemes 3 to 4 ins., which are long and slender on account of the shortness 
of the individual flower-stalks. Fruit blood-red, oval, 2 in. long, closely packed 
in pendulous clusters. 

Native of Central and N.W. China; originally described by Maximowicz 
in 1877. Wilson found it in 1901, when collecting for Messrs Veitch, but 
apparently did not introduce it until 1907 (No. 4416). I have seen it very good 
at Aldenham and at Spetchley Park, Worcester. Mr Vicary Gibbs obtained 
an Award of Merit from the Royal Horticultural Society in October 1923, for 
some fine sprays of fruit. It is one of the most easily recognised of barberries 
on account of the downy leaves, young shoots and spines, and the slender 
racemes of flowers. 

B. GILGIANA, Fedde, is described by Dr Schneider as similar to B. brachypoda, 
but as differing in the smaller, narrower, less downy leaves, greenish grey 
beneath, and in the brown slightly downy twigs. Flowers rather smaller, bright 
yellow, densely set on downy racemes 14 to 24 ins. long. Fruit deep blood-red. 
Native of N. Central China; introduced to the Arnold Arboretum in I9IO. 
(Syn. B. pubescens, Pampanint.) 


B. CHILLANENSIS, Sprague. 
(New Flora and Silva, vol. v., fir. 16; B. montana var. chillanensis, C. K. Schneider.) 
A deciduous shrub 5 to 15 ft. high; young shoots greyish or greyish brown, 
minutely downy or glabrous ; spines simple, three-pronged or absent, + to + in. 


long. Leaves very shortly stalked, narrowly obovate, mostly blunt or rounded 
at the apex ; } to 4 in. long, 7/5 to } in. wide ; quite entire. Flowers in fascicles, 
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each } in. wide and borne on a stalk } to ? in. long ; sepals yellow, petals pale 
orange coloured ; stamens about as long as the petals. Fruit lemon-shaped, 
1 in. long, black, covered with purple bloom, the style prominently exposed at 
the end. 

Native of the Chilean and Argentine Andes ; collected in flower by le Ee 
Comber in January 1926, under his No. 4154. It was exhibited by Lt.-Col. 
Messel from Nymans, Sussex, at the Chelsea Show of May 1932, and was very 
handsome in its profusion of yellow and pale orange flowers. It is quite hardy 
at Kew. It is nearly akin to B. montana which Comber introduced under his 
No. 798, but that species is distinct in its larger leaves and flowers, and in its 
stamens being at most only two-thirds the length of the petals. Judging by 
the collector’s wild specimens, B. montana, as represented by his No. 798, 1s 
the finer plant (see p. 48). 

Var. HIRTIPES, Sprague, is a superior form collected by Comber (No. 479), 
very distinct in its hairy shoots ; the flowers also are % in. wide. ; 

In Mr Comber’s opinion, based of course on his knowledge of plants growing 
wild, these three barberries (Nos. 415A, 479, 798) are all well connected varieties 
of B. montana. It is, in any case, convenient for cultivators to have them 
separately named. 


B. CHITRIA, Lindley. 


(Bot. Reg., t. 729; B. aristata, Hooker (not De Candolle), Bot. Mag., t. 2549; 
B. aristata var. Chitria of our Ist Ed.) 


A deciduous shrub up to Io or 12 ft. high, of spreading habit ; young shoots 
finely downy, reddish brown the second year ; spines very often single but 
sometimes three-parted, $+ to 1 in. long. Leaves obovate to oval, often 
narrowly so, edged with fine teeth or almost toothless ; 1 to 3 ins. long, bright 
green on both sides. Flowers pale yellow, 2 in. wide, numerously borne in 
June and July on loose pendulous panicles up to 6 ins. long. Fruits oval- 
oblong, dark red with a slight bloom on them, } to 4 in. long, with a 
conspicuous style. 

Native of the Himalaya ; figured in the Botanical Register in 1823. It has 
been included under B, aristata by Hooker and other botanists, and, following 
them, I placed it under that species in the first edition of this work, but as a 
variety. There is no doubt it deserves to rank as a species. It has the 
general aspect of B. aristata and the same value in gardens, but that species 
is well distinguished by its branchlets being grey the second season, by its 
racemose (not paniculate) inflorescence, and by the vividly white bloom on 
the berries. 


[In the Botanical Magazine, t. 9102, Dr Stapf figures B. LYCIOIDES, a new species in 
some respects intermediate between B. Lycium and B. aristata (of gardens). In the 
accompanying letterpress he states that Lindley’s B. Chitria and De Candolle’s 
B. aristata are synonymous. The barberry described above he therefore considers is 
really B, aristata, and what is generally known as aristata in gardens and described as 
such in vol. i., p. 235, needs anew name. Dr Stapf calls it B. GLAUCOCARPA. | 


B, COMBERI, Sprague and Sandwith, COMBER’S BARBERRY. 
(Kew Bulletin, 1927, p. 177.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 4 ft. high, of very stiff habit, increasing by sucker 
growths so that eventually one plant may become as much as 12 ft. across ; 
young shoots spineless, grey, glabrous. Leaves holly-like, stout, stiff, leathery, 
ovate-orbicular to oval, armed with two to six large triangular spine-tipped 
teeth and a terminal one; } to 14 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; perfectly 
glabrous, grey-green, or on young plants glaucous at first, becoming green 
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and glossy by autumn; veins prominent beneath, especially the two lowest 
ones ; leaf-stalk on seedling young plants } in. long, much shorter on adult 
ones, distinctly jointed. Flowers apparently usually solitary in the leaf-axils, 
each on a stalk about 45 in. long bearing several scales ; about } in. wide, 
orange-yellow, fragrant. Sepals, petals, and stamens five. - 

Native of the Argentine Andes at 3000 ft. altitude; discovered in 1925 
by H. F. Comber on the Cerro Lotena, and introduced by him. He records 
that it flowers profusely. It is a very distinct species, first in having no 
spines on the branchlets, secondly in the parts of the flower being in fives 
(instead of the normal sixes) and superposed instead of alternately arranged. 
In general appearance it is also very distinct. Comber collected it in flower 
in the latter end of September, so it is likely to bloom with us in early April. 
He found it as a “low-growing shrub I to 4 ft. high in sheltered and exposed 
places on sandy, stony, and shaly soils.” The stamens, as in other barberries, 
are sensitive (see vol. i., p. 232). It has lived in the nursery at Kew for 
three or four years, but grows slowly and gives one the impression that it 
would much prefer a warmer locality. 


B. DASYSTACHYA. Jlaximowtcs. 
(New Flora and Silva, vol. i, t. 39.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high and more in diameter ; young shoots 
grey the second and following years ; spines often scarce, usually single, up 
to 2 in. long. Leaves minutely bristle-toothed, 1 to 24 ins. long, scarcely 
as wide, roundish elliptical, rounded at the apex, shortly tapered at the 
base to a slender stalk which is often 1 to 13 ins. long. Flowers opening 
in April and May, very closely packed, as many as forty together, on slender 
racemes 24 ins. long. The flower is small, globose, scarcely } in. wide, lemon- 
yellow. Fruit egg-shaped, ¢ in. long, coral-red. ; 

Native of Kansu, China, also probably of Szechuen ; named by Maximowicz 
in 1877. The plants at present in cultivation appear to have all been 
introduced by Farrer, who describes the shrub as having “arching sprays, 
hanging out tails of blossom all along, scented like Lilium auratum.” The 
finest plant I know of is in Mr Cox’s garden at Glendoick, in the Tay valley 
below Perth. I saw it in June 1931, a noble bush ro ft. high and 15 ft. in 
diameter; it had then passed out of bloom, but the shoots were thickly 
wreathed with naked flower-stalks ; its largest leaves were fully 3 ins. long. 
This species is distinct in its long-stalked, roundish leaves and slender 
racemes of smallish flowers. It was given an Award of Merit on 2oth April 
1926, at Westminster, under the name “kansuensis.” Very hardy. 


B. FRANCISCI-FERDINANDII, C. K, Schneider. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9281.) 


An elegant deciduous shrub of rounded form up to 9 or Jo ft. high ; young 
shoots angled (especially on vigorous virgin shoots), purplish ; spines single 
on weak shoots, three-pronged and 1} ins. long on strong ones. Leaves 
obovate, oval, or oval-lanceolate, pointed, always tapering at the base to a 
stalk } to 4 in. long, finely toothed, } to 2} ins. long. Flowers yellow, } in. 
wide, produced in June on slender drooping racemes or panicles 3 to 5 ins. 
long ; individual flower-stalks $ to } in, long. Fruit oval, ¢ to 4 in. long, 
scarlet, two-seeded, borne as many as fifty on a panicle. 

Native of W. China; introduced by Wilson in 1g00. Amongst the 
numerous species from the same region this is recognisable by the slender 
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inflorescence (the slenderness due to the shortness of the flower-stalks) and 
the large pendulous bunches of scarlet berries. It is one of the most hand- 
some of barberries, quite hardy and a good grower. 


B. HAAMATOCARPA, Wooton. 
(Mahonia hematocarpa, /edde.) 


An evergreen shrub from 6 to 12 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots 
smooth, eventually grey. Leaves pinnate, 1} to 4 ins. long, made up of three 
to nine leaflets. Leaflets oval, ovate, or lanceolate, with three to five 
spine-tipped teeth at each side and a slender spine-tipped apex ; 3 to 1} ins, 
long, + to & in. wide; of a conspicuous glaucous hue and quite smooth ; all 
except the terminal leaflet stalkless. Flowers pale yellow, in, wide, produced 
in slender-stalked racemes 1 to 1} ins. long, carrying about six flowers. 
Fruit blood-red, globose, ¢ to 4 in. wide. 

Native of Western N. America in the States of New Mexico, Colorado, and 
California ; introduced to Kew in 1916. In general appearance this species 
bears a strong resemblance to B. Fremontii (vol. i., p. 240). It is, nevertheless, 
very distinct.from that species in its rich red fruits. It has not been affected 
by cold up to the present. As sunny a position as possible should be allotted 
to it. It seems disinclined to branch and makes slender erect shoots densely 
furnished with leaves. The fruits are used for making jam in its native country, 
but our climate is doubtless too dull for it to bear them freely enough to be of 
any value in that respect here. 

B. SwaSeEyl, Buckley (Mahonia Swaseyi, Fedde), is a species from Texas 
also with red fruits and closely related to the foregoing. It is distinguished 
by having broadly ovate bracts up to 4 in. long on the flower-stalk (see also 
B. Nevinii). 


B. INSIGNIS, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub 5 or 6 ft. high, with yellowish grey, round young shoots 
which are usually unarmed. Leaves solitary or three at a joint, lanceolate to 
narrowly oval, slender-pointed, the margins set with short spiny teeth about 
4 in, apart; usually 4 to 5 ins. long, 1 to 1? ins. wide; dark shining green 
above, pale green and conspicuously veined beneath. Flowers fifteen to 
twenty-five clustered at one joint, each on a stalk about 4 in. long, pale golden 
yellow. Fruit black, oval, + in. long. ; 

Native of the moist forests of Sikkim, E. Nepal, and Bhotan; introduced 
originally by Sir Joseph Hooker to Kew about 1850. In foliage it is one of the 
finest of barberries, but it is not one of the hardiest, although it survives 
ordinary winters at Kew without injury. It belongs to the same group as 
B. Hookeri, but so distinct is it (1) in the size of its leaves (the largest amongst 
the true barberries as apart from the mahonias), which are often solitary at 
the joint, and (2) in the frequently entire absence of spines, that it is one of 
the most easily recognised in a difficult genus. It succeeds excellently in the 
south-western counties, and Mr H. W. Grigg has it very fine in his garden at 
Cann House, Crown Hill, near Plymouth. 


B. JAMESIANA, Lorrest and W. W. Smith. 


_ A deciduous shrub found in a wild state 6 to 9 ft. high ; young shoots purple 
slightly angled, armed with single or triple spines, } to i} ins. long. Leaves 
in clusters of two to six; 1 to 2} ins. long, 4 to 14 ins. wide ; mostly obovate 
rounded at the apex except for a short spine, tapering at the base to a short 
stalk ; they are of firm texture, entire or minutely and sparsely toothed, and 
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very distinctly net-veined. Flowers yellow, produced in racemes 2 to 4 ins, 
long, each flower on a stalk } in. or so long. Fruits globose, scarlet, 2 in. wide. 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered in 1913 by Forrest and introduced 
by him. This is a very handsome and distinct barberry which has succeeded 
exceptionally well in the light soil of the Wisley Gardens. Fine sprays of fruit, 
hung thickly along the branches in pendulous clusters, bright red, and of the 
shape and size of red currants, were exhibited at the Royal Horticultural 
Hall from Wisley on 20th October 1925, and obtained an Award of Merit. 
The attractiveness of the berries is enhanced by their transparency. The 
foliage turns a good red before falling. 


B. JULIANA, C. K. Schnetder. 


An evergreen shrub of dense habit, 8 to 10 ft. high ; young shoots yellowish, 
angled, armed with three-pronged spines which are up to I ins. long, stout 
and sharp. Leaves narrowly oval to oblanceolate, tapering to a short stalk, 
spiny-toothed ; they are clustered as many as five together at a joint, each 
measuring 2 to 3 ins. long, $ to 4 in. wide. Flowers in clusters of as many 
as fifteen, each on a slender stalk 4 to # in. long, yellow, + in. wide. Fruit 
4 in. long, oval, black, covered with blue bloom, the conspicuous stalked style 
adhering at the end. 

Native of Central China ; introduced by Wilson for Messrs Veitch in 1900 
(No. 535). It is one of the hardiest of the evergreen barberries and makes 
a handsome erect bush. It has been confused with, and grown for, 
B. Sargentiana in gardens, but that species has reddish young shoots, not 
angled, its fruits have not so much bloom on them nor is the terminal knob or 
style so conspicuous. There is a fine bush of B. Juliane at Kew 1o ft. high 
and 12 ft. in diameter—a luxuriant rounded mass of foliage. 


B. KOREANA, Palibin. KOREAN BARBERRY. 


A deciduous glabrous shrub up to 6 ft. high, with grooved reddish young 
shoots. Spines on vigorous young shoots sometimes five-forked, with each 
fork curiously flattened, ovate, and nearly } in. wide; from this type they 
grade down to slender single ones. Leaves # to 1? ins. wide, obovate or 
oval, rounded at the apex, tapered to a stalk } to 4 in. long ; strongly veined 
beneath. Flowers yellow, borne in drooping racemes, 3 to 4 ins. long, each 
flower on a slender stalk about 3 in. long. Fruits roundish egg-shaped, 4 in. 
long, bright red. : a 

Native of Korea, where, according to Mr James H. Veitch, who visited that 
country in 1892, it is found often in quantity in hedgerows. The larger spines 
described above suggest those of the South American B. actinacantha, but are 
not always present. The leaves are large as barberries go and turn a good 
colour in autumn ; the fruits also last long in colour. 


B. LINEARIFOLIA, Phdlippz. 


An evergreen shrub of loose erect habit, 4 to 8 ft. high; young shoots 
ribbed, not downy, armed with three-forked spines 4 to % in. long. Leaves 
arranged in clusters of three to six at each joint, linear, spine-tipped, tapered 
towards both ends, toothless; ~ to 1 ins. long, } in. or less wide; dark 
shining green above, glaucous beneath, of leathery texture, scarcely stalked ; 
margins recurved. Flowers clustered at the joints, four to six together, each 
on its own very slender red stalk } to If ins. long ; they are of a rich orange 
colour internally and of a beautiful apricot colour outside, and measure about 
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® to # in. across when open. Fruit black, covered with a blue bloom, egg- 
shaped, } in. long, terminated by the conspicuous style. : 

Native of Chile; described by Philippi in 1856; introduced in 1927 by 
H. F. Comber, who found it at 3400 ft. altitude in shady moist woodland. 
Comber notes that it is ‘one of the best,” and, judging by small plants that 
flowered in less than three years from sowing the seed, that is a true estimate 
of its quality. The flowers are larger than those of B, Darwinii (vol. 1, p. 238) 
and more richly coloured. It is of course very distinct from that barberry in 
its long, narrow, entire leaves. lt appears to be very hardy, as two-year old 
plants withstood the cold winter of 1928-29 out-of-doors at Kew without 
suffering in the least and flowered freely in April 1930, Mr Clarence Elliott, 
who has seen it wild during his visits to Chile, speaks highly of its beauty. 
It seems remarkable that so excellent a shrub should have been overlooked 
so long, but I cannot find that it has been in cultivation before. A fine form 
was shown at the Horticultural Hall on 21st April 1931, by Lt.-Col. Messel 
from his garden at Nymans and was given a First-Class Certificate. It 
showed this species, both in the size and rich colour of its blooms, to be 
probably the finest of all the evergreen true barberries. 


B. LOLOGENSIS, Sandwith, is a natural hybrid between linearifolia and B. Darwinii 
found by Comber near’Lago Lolog in 1927, at the same time that he saw linearifolia. 
It is intermediate between the parents but favours Darwinii more in foliage. The flowers 
are larger than in Darwinii and have inherited some of the fine colouring of Jinearifolia. 
There appear to be forms intermediate between the hybrid and both of its parents, judging 
by young plants raised from Comber’s seeds. It is growing well and appears to be 
very hardy. 


B. MONTANA, Gay. 


A deciduous shrub of graceful habit, up to 15 ft. high in a wild state, its 
greyish, usually glabrous, angled branches armed with slender, simple or 
three-pronged spines + to $ in. long. Leaves produced in clusters of two to 
seven, obovate to oblanceolate, tapered to the very short stalk, bluntish or 
rounded at the apex, 3 to 14 ins. long, half or less than half as much wide, 
quite smooth and toothless. Flowers ? to { in. wide, yellow and pale orange, 
produced in May either in fascicles, each on its own stalk, or in slenderly 
stalked umbels, in either case of two to four blossoms. Fruit black, covered 
with a purple bloom, lemon-shaped, 7 to 2 in. long, with the prominent stigma 
adhering at the end. 

Native of the Chilean and Argentine Andes; described by Gay in 1845, 
but not, I think, established in cultivation until Comber sent home seeds during 
his Andean expedition of 1925-27. Judging by his wild specimens (No. 798) 
it must be a very beautiful barberry, especially the form with several flowers 
borne on a slender drooping main-stalk } to 1} ins. long. The species varies 
a good deal in this matter of flower-stalks but Mr Comber tells me it is a very 
unstable character, dependent, he thinks, on such conditions as shade and 
altitude (Wilson found it to be the same with Japanese cherries). It has 
proved to be quite hardy at Nymans in Sussex. When fully grown, the fine 
form introduced by Comber should, by reason of its graceful habit and free 
production of blossom, which is unusually large for a barberry, render it in 
gardens what Comber describes it to be in the wild—“one of the best.” It is 
very closely akin to B. chillanensis (¢.v.), 


B. MORRISONENSIS, Hayata. MT. MORRISON BARBERRY. 


(Bot. Mag., t. gor7.) 


A deciduous shrub described as growing up to 6 ft. high in a wild state ; 
young shoots often red, strongly angled, glabrous ; spines three-parted, 4 to 
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gin. long. Leaves in clusters of three to eight at each joint, } to 1 in. long, 
obovate, rounded or pointed at the apex, the round-ended ones usually with 
bristle-like teeth on the margin, the pointed ones often entire; slightly 
glaucous beneath. Flowers pale yellow, produced during June in clusters of 
as many as five, each-on a stalk } to 1 in. long. Fruits globose-ovoid, 2 in. 
long, bright red and somewhat translucent. ; 

Native of Formosa on mountains up to 13,000 ft. altitude. First introduced 
to this country apparently by Mr W. R. Price, who collected it on Mt. Morrison 
in 1912 and raised it from seeds at Pen Moel, near Chepstow. It was 
collected by Wilson in October 1918, and seed was distributed by the Arnold 
Arboretum the following spring. From ‘this seed the Marquis of Headfort 
raised the plants from which the Botanical Magazine plate was prepared. It 
is a handsome barberry, especially in autumn, when, in addition to the beauty 
of its fruits, its foliage assumes brilliant shades of scarlet and gold. It is 
related to B. diaphana and B. yunnanensis. 


B. NEVINI, Gray. NEVIN’S MAHONIA. 
(Mahonia Nevinii, Fedde.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 7 or 8 ft. high ; young shoots slender, purplish. 
Leaves pinnate, 2 to 24 ins. long; leaflets usually five, sometimes three or 
seven, the lowest pair very close to the stem; they are of hard texture, 
glaucous, glabrous; ? to 14 ins. long, .4 to 2 in. wide; oblong-lanceolate, 
rounded at the base, tapered to a slender spine-tipped apex; margins set 
with needle-like spines. Flowers bright yellow, ~ in. wide, produced about 
seven together in racemes # to 14 ins. long; stalks slender, smooth. Fruit 
egg-shaped, juicy, black, covered with abundant white bloom. 

This mahonia was discovered by a Mr Nevin on a sandy plain near Los 
Angeles, California, and originally named after him in 1895. It is figured in 
Garden and Forest, vol. ix., p. 415, and is there described as “exceedingly 
rare .. . handsome and distinct.” Introduced to this country in 1928, it was 
first flowered by Mr T. Hay in Hyde Park in March 1931. It is closely 
related to B. hamatocarpa, but the red fruits of that species well distinguish it. 
To the black-fruited B. Fremontii it is also allied, but that species has leaflets 
broader in proportion to their length, with marginal teeth larger and fewer, 
and venation more distinctly marked. B. Nevinii has survived several winters 
in the open air at Kew, but would evidently prefer a sunny spot on the south 
coast. 


B. ORTHOBOTRYS, Lzenert. 
(B. vulgaris var. brachybotrys, Hooker ji.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 4 ft. high, with dark, smooth, young wood, armed 
with three-pronged slender spines up to } in. long. Leaves 4 to 1} ins. long, 
1 to 3 in. wide, obovate or oblanceolate, mostly finely toothed, smooth, and 
distinctly net-veined beneath. Flowers yellow, produced in May, five to 
twelve together in corymbose racemes scarcely 1 in. long. Fruits oval, red. 

Native of Kashmir, Afghanistan, etc. It was first found in the former 
country by T. Thomson and in the latter by Aitchison. As seen at Kew it 1s 
noticeable for the close arrangement of the leaf-clusters along the twigs. The 
clusters (made up of five to eight leaves) are scarcely half an inch apart. 
When in flower the twigs are almost hidden by blossom. The leaves are 


unusually small, 
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B. REPLICATA, W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9076.) 

An evergreen shrub up to 4 or 5 ft. high, with gracefully arching branches ; 
devoid of down in all its parts ; young shoots yellowish ; spines three-parted, 
up to 2 in. long. Leaves in clusters of usually three to five, linear-oblong, 
made apparently narrower by the strongly recurved margins ; spine-tipped 
and with a few teeth; 1 to 2 ins. long; leathery, dark, dull green above, 
whitish beneath. Flowers in clusters of three to ten, bright yellow, { in. wide, 
each on its slender stalk } to 4 in. long. Fruit oblong, ~ in. long, red, finally 
purple-black. ak. 

Native of S.W. Yunnan, China, in the valley of the Schweli river ; 
discovered and introduced in 1917 by Forrest. This is a very pleasing ever- 
green in habit, in flower, and in fruit, easily recognised by its narrow leaves 
with recurved margins and whitish beneath—characters which distinguish it 
from its nearest ally, B. sanguinea. It appears to be quite hardy and did not 
suffer in the cold winter of 1928-29. The flowering season seems to be 
variable ; the normal time apparently is April and May, but in a very mild 
winter and early spring it may bloom as soon as February. 


B. RUBROSTILLA, Chzttenden. 


This beautiful deciduous barberry was raised in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s garden at Wisley and was first exhibited on 7th November 1916 
at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, when it was awarded a First-Class 
Certificate. It was raised from seed of B. Wilsone, the result of hybridisation 
by insect agency with some other species, possibly B. aggregata. In foliage 
it bears considerable resemblance to B, Wilsona, the leaves being oblanceolate, 
but they are, on the average, larger. Its remarkable beauty is in its fruits, 
which are borne two to four on a main-stalk # in. long and hang from the 
branches in great profusion. Each berry is about @ in. long, oblong-ovoid, 
and of a beautiful translucent coral-red. 

Other barberries of the rubrostilla group have been raised at Wisley and 
every autumn their fruits make a wonderfully effective display there. Some 
have been named, such as “ Fireflame” with smaller globose berries, and 
“The Sparkler” with more ovoid ones. Lady Beatrix Stanley has raised 
two of the same group, one named after herself ; the other, “‘Sibbertoft Coral,” 
has globose fruits and was exhibited in November 1922; both are of great 
beauty. “Comet” and ‘‘Autumn Beauty” are of the same connection. All 
these shrubs have gracefully arching branches and they are capable of adding 
much to the autumnal beauty of our gardens. 


B. SILVA-TAROUCANA, C. K. Schnezder. 


A deciduous shrub up to 9 or to ft. high ; young shoots smooth, distinctly 
grooved, reddish brown. Spines weak, single, } in. or less long, often absent. 
Leaves obovate or oval, rounded at the end, tapering at the base to a slender 
stalk { to 1 in. long; often without marginal teeth, sometimes with a few 
spiny teeth ; blade ? to 2 ins. long, % to 1 in. wide ; distinctly net-veined and 
rather glaucous beneath. Flowers yellow, } to } in. wide, produced eight to 
twelve together on racemes | to 24 ins. long, each on a slender stalk } to in. 
long. Fruit roundish egg-shaped, # in. long, scarlet. 

_ Native of W. China ; introduced to this country from the Arnold Arboretum 
in 1912, under the Wilson number 955. This barberry may usually be 
recognised by the following combination of characters : the long-stalked often 
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toothless. leaves ; the weak, solitary, or often absent spines ; and the rather 
long individual flower-stalks. It is quite hardy, grows freely, and has about 
the same garden value as B. vulgaris. 


B. SOULIEANA, C. K. Schnetder. Sou it’s BARBERRY. 
(B. stenophylla—Hance not Moore). 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, of stiff bushy habit ; young shoots 
greyish, armed with yellowish, three-parted spines 1 to 1} ins. long, very stiff, 
hard and sharp. Leaves linear-oblong, narrowing towards the base, abruptly 
and sharply pointed, with ten to twelve slender teeth on each of the decurved 
margins ; I$ to 4 ins. long, } to § in. wide; veins indiscernible beneath. 
Flowers yellow, on stalks $ in. or less in length, borne in clusters of about 
eight in the leaf-axils. Fruit globose, } in. wide, black, covered with glaucous 
bloom, the conspicuous style adhering at the apex. 

Native of Central China ; introduced to France in 1897, and first cultivated 
by the late Mr Maurice de Vilmorin at Les Barres, afterwards put on sale 
by Mr Lemoine of Nancy under the name of “B. sanguinea.” It differs from 
the true sanguinea by its short flower-stalks and more formidable spines. 


B. THIBETICA, C. K. Schnetder. TIBETAN BARBERRY. 


A deciduous shrub up to 8 ft. high, glabrous in all its parts; young shoots 
angled, armed with slender, three-parted spines, ¢ to $ in. long. Leaves 
obovate to oblanceolate, rounded or pointed at the apex, tapered to a short 
stalk ; 4 to 1} ims. long, often conspicuously set with comparatively long, 
bristle-like teeth, but sometimes with a few teeth only or even entire. Flowers 
yellow, clustered five to seven together at the end of a slender main-stalk 
1 to 1} ins. long. Fruit red, oval, 2 in. long, two- or three-seeded. 

Native of W. China; introduced to Europe in 1903 by Mr Maurice de 
Vilmorin. As seen growing at Kew it is distinct on account of its abundant 
small leaves with a noticeably bristly toothing. 


B. TISCHLERI, C. K. Schnezder. TISCHLER’S BARBERRY, 


A deciduous shrub up to 8 or 12 ft. high; young shoots reddish ; spines 
three-pronged, yellowish, 3 to { in. long. Leaves three to eight in a cluster, 
mostly obovate, usually finely and regularly toothed, but occasionally quite 
toothless; 4 to 2 ins. long. Flowers yellow, three to ten on a drooping 
raceme 2 to 4 ins. long, each on its slender stalk up to 1 in. long. Fruits 
oblong, 2 in. long, red, covered with glaucous bloom, the style conspicuous 
at the end. Flowers in June. 

Native of W. China ; introduced for Messrs Veitch by Wilson about 1908. 
It is quite hardy and a good grower, flowering and bearing fruit freely. It is 
of the same group of barberries as B. yunnanensis, but differs in its more 
numerous smaller flowers on the raceme and in the conspicuous style 


terminating the fruit. 


B. cONSIMILIS, C. A. Schneider, is another species of the yunnanensis group. It 
appeared in cultivation with the Vilmorins of France about the end of last century and 
is probably native of W. China. 


II Cc 
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B. TOLUACENSIS, fort. 
(Mahonia toluacensis ; M. heterophylla, ffort.) 


In the Gardeners Chronicle for 1868, p. 435, there is a note, headed by the 
name given above, in which the writer asks if anything is known of the shrub 
so-called, beyond that it was said to come from Mexico. The editors were 
unable to give any information. The shrub is still in cultivation and is offered 
by a few nurserymen. It belongs to the Mahonia section and is an evergreen 
shrub, 3 to 6 ft. high, glabrous in all its parts ; young shoots purplish. Leaves 
pinnate, 6 to 12 ins. long, composed usually of five or seven leaflets. Leaflets 
lanceolate or narrowly oblong, often unequal-sided; 1 to 35 ins. long, 4 to q In. 
wide ; each margin set with one to ten slender teeth or sometimes entire ; 
shining green on both sides; stalk of leaflets slender, up to 1 in. long or 
almost stalkless. ; 

Judging from the name, it is possible this mahonia was found near, or was 
sent to England from, Toluca in Mexico, where mahonias are known to have 
been collected. I have not seen the plant in flower. The leaflets are usually 
curiously twisted or even curled and their stalks vary much in length. It is 
perhaps most nearly related to Mahonia arguta, Hutchinson. There is a plant 
6 ft. high growing against a wall at Glasnevin. 


B. TRIACANTHOPHORA, Fedde. 


An evergreen glabrous shrub 5 or 6 ft. high, of graceful spreading habit ; 
young shoots round, reddish ; spines three-parted, in. long. Leaves linear to 
oblanceolate, spine-tipped ; I to 2 ins. long, $ to { in. wide; margins decurved, 
set with one to five slender teeth at each side ; bright green above, more or less 
glaucous beneath. Flowers produced in clusters of usually three to five, each on 
its slender stalk 4 to r} ins. long ; very pale yellow or whitish, the petals tinged 
with red outside. Fruit oval, } in. long, black, coated slightly with blue bloom. 

Native of Central China ; introduced by Wilson in 1907, or possibly earlier, 
as he collected specimens in W. Hupeh for Messrs Veitch in June 1900. It 
flowers with us in May and is quite hardy. The abundant spines and needle- 
tipped leaves render it very well armed. It varies in the glaucousness of the 
undersurface of the leaves. The colour of the flowers is rather indeterminate, 
but in habit of growth and as a fruit-bearer it is a handsome evergreen. It is 
closely akin to B, sanguinea (vol. i., p. 247), which is distinguished by its ribbed, 
yellowish gray young shoots and shorter flower-stalks ; also to B. replicata, 
which differs in its more strongly decurved leaf-margins, their more glaucous 
undersurface and shorter flower-stalks. 


B. VERNA, C. K. Schneider. 
- (Bot. Mag., t. 9089; B. Caroli var. hoanghensis, C. A. Schneider.) 


A deciduous shrub, probably 6 to ro ft. high ; young shoots grooved, smooth, 
reddish brown by autumn ; spines three-forked on the lower part of the shoot 
and } to 14 ins. long; at the terminal part of the shoot they are reduced to 
single, much smaller, needle-like spines. Leaves in clusters of about eight, 
varying in each cluster from } in. to rj ins. long and from } to 8 in. wide ; 
oblanceolate or spathulate, rounded or abruptly pointed at the apex, tapered 
to the base ; often quite entire, sometimes with a few bristle-like teeth, quite 
smooth ; stalk of the larger leaves } to } in. long. The inflorescence is a 
pendulous raceme 1 to 1j ins. long, the flowers very crowded upon it, opening 
in May. They are bright yellow, small (about } in. wide), each borne on a 
stalk ;\; to § in. long. Fruit salmon-red, globose, } in. wide. 


0 
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Native of Kansu and N.W. Szechuen, China; discovered in the former 
province by Purdom, introduced from the latter by Wilson in 1910 (No. 4022), 
It isa very distinct and pretty species. The pendent racemes come singly 
from each joint of the previous year’s growth and are suspended along the 
shoot ina row. Although the flowers are small they are densely packed and 
brightly coloured and the effect is very graceful. The shrub is of vigorous 
growth and evidently very hardy. Wilson mentions having seen it in one 
place forming hedges. It is named in honour of Verna, daughter of Mr Berger, 
once of the La Mortola Garden, Ventimiglia. Lord Headfort has a plant 8 ft. 
high and 12 ft. wide at Headfort in Co. Meath. 


BERCHEMIA GIRALDIANA, C. K. Schneider. RHAMNACEA. 
(Viole Dp. 258.) 


A deciduous scandent shrub up to 20 ft. high, or dwarfer and of 
spreading habit, producing arching slender shoots several feet long ina 
season; young shoots smooth, at first covered with a glaucous bloom, 
ultimately of a dark, shining, reddish brown. Leaves smooth or slightly 
downy beneath, ovate-oblong, rounded, or slightly heart-shaped at the 
base, pointed, entire; 1 to 24 ins. long, 4 to 14 ins. wide; dark dull 
green above, rather glaucous beneath; veins in nine to thirteen pairs, 
parallel, running out to the margin unbranched; stalk } to # in. long. 
Flowers white, small, produced at the end of leafy shoots in a terminal 
pyramidal panicle, supplemented by smaller axillary ones, the whole 8 ins. 
or more long. Fruits sausage-shaped, } in. long, at first red, finally black. 

Native of China, in the provinces of Hupeh, Szechuen and Shensi; 
discovered in the last-named by Giraldi. It is considered to be most 
nearly related to B. racemosa (vol. i., p. 253). I have not yet seen it in 
flower, but according to the Plante Wilsoniane, vol. i1., p. 214, it “may 
be at once distinguished by its papillose leaves and obtuse flower-buds.” 
The former of these characters refers to minute protuberances on the 
underside of the leaves—only to be discerned with the aid of a microscope. 
It was introduced to Kew from Les Barres in France and is noticeable for 
its bright red-brown young shoots, graceful habit, and the numerous parallel 
veins of the leaves. It should flower in June or July. 


BESCHORNERIA yYuccolIDEs, K. Koch. AMARYLLIDACE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5203.) 


An evergreen plant with a low, thick, semi-woody stem or root-stock, 
bearing a rosette of radiating leaves in the same fashion asa yucca. Leaves 
stalkless, 14 to 24 ft. long, 2 to 34 ins. wide, of somewhat lanceolate shape, 
sharply pointed, dilated at the sheathing base, rather glaucous, margins 
and undersurface rough. Flowers green, opening from June onwards on 
a stout, arching, red, branching scape, 4 to 6 ft. long and 1 to 2 Ins. In 
diameter at the base. Towards the top the scape produces short drooping 
branches, each springing from the axil of a red bract and bearing three to 
five quite pendulous flowers. Each flower is about 2 ins. long, the basal 
part consisting of a cylindrical ovary } in. long, the terminal part of the 
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cylinder-like perianth carrying six linear segments I Ins. long. Fruit 


fig-shaped, about 2 ins. long. ; ; 

Native of Mexico; introduced some time previous to 1859, probably 
by Lord Ilchester. Nothing, however, seems definitely known as to its 
origin and there is no specimen of a wild plant in the Herbarium at Kew. 
But all the beschornerias are Mexican. It is not hardy at Kew, but 
succeeds admirably if planted at the foot of a south wall midway between 
London and the south coast. In such a position at South Lodge, 
Horsham, Dame Alice Godman has it flowering every summer. Even 
at Cambridge, planted at the base of a greenhouse wall and covered in 
winter, it has borne flower-spikes 6 ft. high. In the extreme south and 
west, as in the Rectory garden at Ludgvan, Penzance, it is very fine. The 
flowers hang rather like fuchsias and their green colouring forms a not 
unpleasing contrast with the beautiful, rather rhubarb-like red of the main 
and secondary flower-stalks and bracts. It should be planted in good 
loam, well drained, and given the sunniest spot available. 


BETULA. BiIRcH. BETULACEA. 
(VOL p e254) 


B. ALBO-SINENSIS, Burkdll. 
(B. Bhojpattra var. sinensis, /ranchet; B. utilis var. sinensis, Winkler.) 


A deciduous tree 60 to 90 ft. high, with a trunk 6 to 11 ft. in girth, the bark 
described by Wilson as “‘ bright orange to orange-red, pealing off in very thin 
sheets, each successive sheet covered with white glaucous bloom,” young shoots 
slightly glandular, becoming dark brown and smooth except for scattered warts. 
Leaves ovate, slenderly pointed, rounded at the base, unevenly and jaggedly 
toothed, ultimately smooth but hairy between the veins when young; 2 to 
3 ins. long, I to 14 ins. wide ; veins in nine to fourteen pairs ; stalk} to} in. long, 


at first silky. Male catkins 1} to 2} ins. long ; female catkins 1 to 1} ins. long, 
3 in. wile, produced usually solitarily, sometimes in pairs ; scales of the female 
catkins three-lobed, smooth ; side lobes roundish ; middle one linear-oblong, 
pointed, twice as long as, but narrower than the side lobes. 

Native of W. China, in Hupeh, Szechuen and Kansu. Wilson introduced 
it in 1901 for Messrs Veitch, and any of that importation will be under his 
Nos. 1157 and 2123. He introduced it again in 1910 and seeds were distributed 
under his No. 4106. This birch is worth growing for the beauty of its trunk. 
Both Wilson and Purdom have spoken highly of its attractiveness. 

Var, SEPTENTRIONALIS, C. A. Schneider.— Bark orange-brown or orange 
to yellowish orange or orange-grey. . . . Singularly beautiful and makes the 
tree conspicuous in the forest” (Wilson). Young shoots more distinctly 
glandular than in the type; leaves silky-hairy on the veins beneath and with 
tufts in their axils, Introduced in 1908. There is a beautiful example in the 
Caerhays woods, 


B. CHINENSIS, MWaximowics. 
(B. exalata, S. Moore.) 


A deciduous shrub usually up to 1o ft, high, occasionally a small tree 
25 to 30 ft. high; bark greyish, young shoots silky-hairy. Leaves ovate, 
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pointed, rounded at the base, jaggedly toothed; 1 to 2 ins. long, half to 

two-thirds as much wide ; veins in seven to ten pairs ; upper surface dull dark 

green, sprinkled with silky hairs ; silky-hairy beneath, mostly on the veins ; 

stalk } to Z in. long, silky, Female catkins roundish oval, } to 3 in. long the 

scales of which are lanceolate in main outline but with three forward-pointing 

ee linear lobes, the side ones much the shorter, all edged with minute 
airs, 

Native of N. China, Japan, and Korea; introduced to Kew from the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1920. At present it promises to be purely shrubby in 
character and it is as a shrub that it was often noted in a wild state by Wilson, 
Purdom, and other collectors. In addition to its neat, densely shrubby form, 
it is distinct on account of the very slender ciliate lobes of the scales of the 
seed-bearing catkins. 


B. C@RULEA, Blanchard. 


A small deciduous tree up to 30 ft. high, with a trunk 2 to 23 ft. in girth, 
covered with pinkish white bark ; young shoots slender, warty, slightly hairy 
and purplish at first, then smooth and reddish brown. Leaves ovate, slender- 
pointed, more or less tapered at the base, sharply and doubly toothed ; 
2 to 2} ins. long, 1 to 14 ins. wide; dull blue-green above and at first 
sprinkled with tiny glands ; hairy on the midrib and veins beneath; stalk 
2? to 1} ins. long. Male catkins solitary, in pairs, or in threes, 14 to 2 ins, 
long, 7; in. wide. Female catkins downy, cylindrical, 1 in. long, pendulous ; 
their scales ciliate ; the two side lobes are equal to, or larger than, the middle 
one ; nutlet with a wing broader than itself. 

Native of N.E. United States and E. Canada; a hybrid from B. populifolia, 
possibly with papyrifera as the other parent ; introduced in 1905. It is more 
nearly allied to the former, but is distinguished by the shape of the leaves, 
those of populifolia being larger and broader (often truncate) at the base. 

Var. GRANDIS, Blanchard (B. c. var. Blanchardii, Sargent), has larger 
leaves up to 34 ins. long and 2 ins. wide, stouter male catkins 1} to 2 ins. 
long, and thicker female ones up to rd ins. long and 3 in. thick. 


B. CORYLIFOLIA, Regel and Maximowitcz. 


A deciduous tree up to 60 or 70 ft. high, with a greyish white bark ; young 
shoots glabrous except for a few hairs when quite young, dark purplish 
brown, with pale scattered warts. Leaves ovate-elliptical, often inclined to 
obovate, truncate to widely tapered at the base, pointed, coarsely and 
triangularly (sometimes doubly) toothed; 14 to 3 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. 
wide ; glabrous above, slightly glaucous and silky-hairy on the midrib and 
veins beneath; veins in ten to thirteen pairs; stalk } to % in. long, silky- 
hairy when young. Male catkins slender, about 2 ins. long. Female catkins 
14 to 2 ins. long, % in. wide, cylindrical; scales deeply three-lobed, the 
lobes linear and erect, the middle one twice as long as the side ones, silky- 
hairy especially towards the tip. The seeds have narrow wings. ; 

Native of the main island of Japan. There have been several birches 
grown in gardens under this name at different times, but most of them 
wrongly. Yet the true thing (now in cultivation at Edinburgh) is very 
distinct, especially in the large, triangular, often incurved teeth of the leaves, 
their rather glaucous undersurface, and the very narrow ciliate lobes of the 
fruiting scales. Coming from high altitudes, it is very hardy. 
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B. JAPONICA, Szebold. JAPANESE WHITE BIRCH. 
(B. verrucosa var. japonica, Henry ; B. pendula var. japonica, Rehder.) 


A deciduous tree up to 85 ft. high in a wild state, with thin nee ie 
branches and pure white bark on the trunk ; young shoots slightly glandular- 
warty and either glabrous or slightly downy. Leaves Iy to 3 Ins. long, 
1} to 2 ins. wide; triangular-ovate to diamond-shaped, tapered to almost 
truncate at the base, slender-pointed ; margins sharply, simply, or occasionally 
doubly toothed; veins in six to eight pairs; slightly downy on the midrib 
and veins beneath, often with tufts of hair in the vein-axils ; stalk 3 to I in. 
long, glandular, glabrous. Male catkins 1} to 2} ins. long ; female catkins 
solitary, pendulous, 1 to 1$ ins. long, } to 4 in, wide, borne on slender 
glandular stalks } to % in. long; scales three-lobed, edged with tiny hairs, 
the side lobes rounded, middle lobe smaller and pointed. Seeds with wings 
larger than the nutlet. ' ; aay } 

Native of Japan, Korea, and N. China ; in cultivation since 1887, probably 
before. Botanically this species is very closely related to B. verrucosa 
(B. alba) (vol. i., p. 263), and is its Asiatic representative. The most obvious 
distinctions-are the larger, broader leaves, with axil tufts beneath, their more 
numerous veins and usually simple toothing. It thrives well in cultivation, 
but I do not know that it has a greater value in the garden than our common 
silver birch. 

Var. SZECHUANICA, C. K. Schneider, is the Western Chinese form intro- 
duced by Wilson in 1908 (Nos. 983 and 4088), which has quite glabrous 
leaves of a “dull dark, sometimes rather bluish green, not so bright as in 
the other varieties” (Schneider), glandular beneath. Male catkins up to 
3 ins. long. This is one of the most promising of the newer birches, having 
a fine, clean silvery bark, and growing vigorously and erect. It has got into 
cultivation under the erroneous name of “B. Delavayi var. Forrestii,” and is 
probably in gardens also as “B. japonica var. mandshurica,” which it was 
first thought to be by Schneider (Plante Wilsoniane, vol. ii., p. 461.) 


B. RADDEANA, Tvrautvetter. RADDE’S BIRCH. 


A small deciduous tree or large shrub; young shoots clothed with a 
soft close down which persists into the second season, intermixed with which 
are a few pale warts; bark of adult trees silvery grey. Leaves broadly ovate, 
pointed, rounded or slightly heart-shaped to broadly wedge-shaped at the 
base ; coarsely and unequally toothed ; 1} to 2 ins. long, two-thirds to quite 
as much wide; dullish dark green and slightly hairy above, hairy on the 
veins and in the vein-axils beneath ; veins in about six or seven pairs ; stalk 
x to 4 in. long, hairy. 

Native of the Caucasus, where it occurs at 5000 to 6500 ft. altitude. First 
described in 1887, it was not, so far as I am aware, introduced to this country 
until 1924, when it was sent to Kew from Budapest. It is very hardy, of rather 
close growth, its most notable character in its juvenile state being the 
velvety clothing of down on the young shoots. It has not flowered under 
cultivation yet, but its female catkins are described as ovoid to elliptical, 
erect, twice as long as wide. 


B. SCHMIDTII, Regel. SCHMIDT’S BIRCH. 


A deciduous tree 60 to 1oo ft. high, with a trunk 6 to 9 ft. in girth; bark 
nearly black, falling off in thick, rather small plates of irregular shape; young 
shoots dark brown, warted, at first downy. Leaves ovate, slender-pointed, 
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rounded or widely tapered at the base, finely but irregularly toothed ; 1} to 
3 ins. long, I to 1~ ms. wide; veins in nine to eleven pairs, slightly hairy 
above when young, more persistently so on the veins beneath; stalk 4 to } in. 
long, hairy. Male catkins 1} to 2} ins. long; female catkins cylindrical, 
I to 1} ins. long, } in. wide, usually solitary, rarely in pairs, stiff and erect at 
the fruiting state ; scales three-lobed, the lobes linear-oblong, pointed, ciliate, 
the middle one twice as long as the side ones. 

Native of Japan, Korea, and Manchuria; named and described by Regel 
in 1865; introduced to this country in 1914 by Wilson. He says: “This 
remarkable birch is rare in Japan and I saw it only on the wooded shores of 
Lake Chuzenji and in the ascent there from Nikko .. . it is a large tree with 
thick branches.” It may usually be recognised by its blackish bark, erect 
female catkins, short leaf-stalks and minutely toothed leaves. It is succeeding 
very well at Kew. The wood is too heavy to float in water. 


BOENNINGHAUSENIA ALBIFLORA, Reichenbach. RUTACEA. 


A deciduous sub-shrubby plant growing r} to 2 ft. high, the younger 
parts herbaceous, without down on leaf or stem; young shoots hollow. 
Leaves alternate, doubly (sometimes trebly) pinnate; 3 to 6 ins. long, 
not so wide, the lower half or third of the main-stalk naked. Leaflets 
(which vary from seven to eighty to a leaf) obovate or oval, rounded at 
the apex, entire, the largest ones nearly 1 in. long and $4 in. or more wide, 
the smallest } in. long, dotted with translucent oil-glands, shortly stalked 
or stalkless. Flowers small, pure white, scarcely 4 in. wide, produced 
from August onwards in a loose panicle on the current season’s growth 
and as much as 12 ins. high by 8 ins. wide. ‘There are four oblong petals 
with rounded ends and yellow markings at the base. Calyx small, green, 
four-lobed; ovary raised on a stalk, its lobes and the stigma standing well 
out from the petals. All these parts, even the petals, have glandular cells. 

Native of E. Asia, where it is widely spread from the mountains of 
N. India to China and Japan. It is the only species in the genus, which 
commemorates a German botanist, von Boenninghausen (1785-1864), who 
published botanical works in 1821 and 1824. The plant, which is not 
strictly shrubby, is often found on limestone. It seems to have passed 
largely out of cultivation in recent times, although Mr A. Grove used to 
grow it in his chalky garden near Henley. It is quite elegant, its foliage 
strongly suggesting a leguminous plant. When crushed the leaves give off 
a disagreeable odour. According to collectors’ notes the flowers vary 
from pure to yellowish white in a wild state, 


BRACHYGLOTTIS REPANDA, Forster. COMPOSIT. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 15, 1895, fig. 110 ; Senecio Forsteri, Schlechtendahl.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. high in a wild state ; 
young shoots and leaf-stalks covered with a close, dull white felt. Leaves 
alternate, firm and rather leathery in texture; 4 to 12 Ins. long, 3 to 8 ins. 
wide; ovate to oval, rounded or truncate at the base, pointed, the margin 
scalloped into large irregular lobes or teeth, the larger ones of which 
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stand out one inch from the main body of the leaf; upper surface at first 
greyish, with a covering of down which eventually wears off, leaving it 
smooth and dark glossy green tinged with purple, especially on the midrib ; 
the undersurface is permanently clothed with a milk-white felt ; stalk 2 to 
5 ins. long, stout. Flower-heads greenish white, individually small and 
about } in. long, but produced in huge terminal panicles sometimes 12 Ins. 
long, and 16 ins. wide, much branched. 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand, and one of 
the most remarkable of the wonderful shrubby composites of that Dominion. 
It ranges up to 2000 ft. altitude and flowers from August to October. In 
England it flowers in early spring, sometimes so early as not to escape 
frost. It is hardy only in the milder parts of our islands, and at Kew 
needs winter protection. The Rev. A. T. Boscawen has grown it excel- 
lently at Ludgvan, near Penzance, and it is a common shrub in the Scilly 
Isles, especially on Tresco, where it finds a place in cottagers’ gardens and 
is even planted as a wind break. Put to that purpose, its leaves get too 
much torn and battered to leave them much beauty, but at its best it is 
a noble foliage plant. It does not appear to flower freely if given very 
generous treatment at the root, but that is no great loss. In a breeze 
the leaves reveal their white undersurface, which gives a very agreeable 
contrast to the dark shining green upper one. 

This description is made from plants I have seen growing in this 
country, but it is possible some of them may be B. Ranciora, Buchanan, 
which Cheeseman regarded as a “‘trivial variety of B. repanda from which 
it differs in no important character” but which has larger glossy leaves, 
whereas those of typical repanda are dull green. 


BUDDLEIA. LOGANIACEZ. 
(WiOlLy le ps 270,) 


Since the original compilation of vol. i. of this work, Buddleia 
variabilis has been found to have an older name and should now be called 
B, Davipiana. It has become a very popular shrub, not only in country 
and cottage gardens, but even in town and suburban ones. Possibly the 
way its seeds are carried off by the wind may explain its existence in 
unexpected places. Its flowers have a singular attraction for butterflies 
and this has increased its popularity. The name “butterfly-bush” has 
even been suggested as a popular name for the buddleias. 

A considerable number of varieties have been raised from seed, some 
differing considerably in colour from Wilson’s original types (see vol. i., 
p. 273). Many of these have not been named. The two following 
naturally wild varieties may be mentioned :— 

Var. ALBA, Rehder and Wilson. Flowers white; leaves narrow. 

Var. NANHOENSIS, /eAder (B. variabilis var. nanhoensis, Chittenden). 
A dwarf variety usually not more than 3 to 5 ft. high, but 7 or 8 ft. high 
in the milder counties, more compact in habit than the type; leaves 
smaller, panicles shorter. Introduced by Farrer from Kansu in rorq. 

Nurserymen list the following : ampiissima, deep mauve, fine panicles ; 


UDDLEIA ALTERNIFOLIA (Flowers lilac-purple) 
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Mauve Queen; Pink Pearl, tube of corolla yellow, lobes lilac-pink ; rosea 
floribunda, one of several pink forms that have been raised; serotina, 
a late-flowering form. 


B. ALTERNIFOLIA, Waximowizcs, 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9085.) 


_ A deciduous shrub of very vigorous growth, or a small tree from 10 to 20 ft, 
high, lax and widely branched, making pendulous shoots several feet long 
in one season. Young growths ribbed, at first furnished with minute scurfy 
down, soon becoming smooth. Leaves alternate, entire, lanceolate, pointed, 
wedge-shaped at the base ; 1} to 4 ins. long, } to $ in. wide ; dull dark green 
and smooth above, glaucous or minutely scurfy beneath; stalk about + in. 
long. Flowers produced in June from the joints of the previous year’s growth, 
densely crowded in clusters about 1 in. wide, often completely hiding the 
branch. Corolla bright lilac-purple, tubular at the base, dividing at the mouth 
into four rounded lobes and about ,*; in. wide there. Calyx tubular, } in. long, 
four-lobed, glaucous and scurfy like the flower-stalk, which is about as long as 
the calyx. 

Native of Kansu, China, described and named by Maximowicz in 1880, but 
introduced by W. Purdom and Reginald Farrer about 1915. This species is 
remarkably distinct from other cultivated buddleias in its alternate leaves. It 
is also singularly beautiful, flowering freely when a few years old and growing 
with great vigour. The flowers are fragrant, although not so much so as in 
some of the buddleias. I have seenno finer or handsomer specimen than one 
in the Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden at Wisley, where it is a small tree. 
In the chalk garden at Highdown, near Worthing, it was, in May 1930, 16 ft. 
high and wide, but, owing to the warmer climate, of looser, more diffuse 
branching than at Wisley. Farrer writes of it as seen in Kansu: ‘“‘a gracious, 
small-leaved, weeping willow when it is not in flower and a sheer waterfall of 
soft purple when it is.” I saw the Wisley tree in flower a few years ago and 
appreciated the aptitude of these comparisons. Wherever possible, it should 
be trained up into tree form. It likes a sunny position and a good loamy soil ; 
easily increased by cuttings or by the root suckers it occasionally develops. 


B. AURICULATA, Bentham. 


An evergreen shrub of lax habit, 6 to 9 ft. high (twice as high on a wall) ; 
young shoots slender, scurfy-downy at first, soon smooth. Leaves opposite, 
lanceolate-oblong to ovate-oblong, slenderly pointed, tapered to rounded at 
the base, the terminal part more or less toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, } to 1 in. 
wide; dark dull green, glabrous and wrinkled above ; white with a closely 
appressed felt and conspicuously veined beneath ; stalks 7 to in. long, with 
two auricles clasping the stem at the base of each pair. Flowers very 
fragrant, produced from September to January, crowded numerously in axillary 
and terminal panicles 1 to 2 ins. long and about 1 in. wide. Corolla very 
downy, tubular, } to } in. long, ,; in. wide, with four rounded lobes at the 
mouth, creamy white with yellow in the throat. Calyx grey-tomentose, ;’, in. 
long, with four pointed, triangular lobes. 

Native of S. Africa, where it is widely spread and where it seems first to 
have been collected by W. J. Burchell in 1813. The date of its introduction 
does not seem to be recorded. Ina sheltered sunny nook at the foot of a wall 
at Kew it has survived in the open air for as long as ten years with a slight 
covering in severe weather. On a warm wall it has been successfully grown 
as far north as Northumberland. Planted fully in the open it would be killed 
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off during most winters. In the west and on the south coast it is quite hardy. 
Both out-of-doors and in greenhouses it is valued for the sweet fragrance of its 
blossom, which opens during the dullest months. It thrives in a light well- 
drained loamy soil, and as it flowers on the current season’s growth can be 


pruned in early spring. Easily increased by summer cuttings. 


B. CARYOPTERIDIFOLIA, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub of rounded bushy shape, up to 8 or ro ft. high; young 
shoots, undersurface of leaves, flower-stalks and calyx, all covered with a thick 
and at first pure white wool. Leaves opposite ; on young barren shoots they 
are ovate with a heart-shaped base, coarsely and unevenly toothed, 3 to 6 ins. 
long, about half as wide, with golden-brown wool on the upper surface at first, 
later almost or quite smooth; stalk 1 to 1} ins. long. On the second-year 
branchlets the leaves are much smaller and tapered at the base. Flowers 
fragrant, lavender-coloured, produced on slender panicles up to 3 ins. long in 
spring or early summer from the previous season’s growths. Corolla tube { in. 
long, downy, with four small, rounded lobes ; calyx half as long as the corolla. 

Native of W. China; discovered by Forrest in 1913. The finest plant I 
know of this species is growing in the garden of Major F. Stern at Highdown, 
near Worthing ; in 1930 it was about 1o ft. high and 20 ft. in diameter. At 
Kew in the open ground the plant is usually killed to the ground during winter, 
and as it blooms only from second-year shoots flowers are rarely developed. 
I am informed by Sir W. W. Smith that at Edinburgh it is 8 to ro ft. high and 
quite hardy on a wall, but never blossoms, owing no doubt to lack of summer 
heat. It flowers freely enough in the sunny garden at Highdown every May. 


B. FALLOWIANA, Balfour f. and W. W. Smith. 
(Garden, Nov. 13, 1920—as B. yunnanensis.) 


A deciduous shrub of vigorous, loose habit, 6 ft. or more high; young 
shoots clothed with a dense white felt. Leaves lanceolate, wedge-shaped at 
the base, tapering to a long fine point, rather shallowly toothed, each tooth 
terminated by a short, abrupt, gland-tipped point ; they vary much in size 
according to the vigour of the shoot, the largest being 8 to Io ins. long, 
2 to 34 ins. wide, the smallest 24 ins. long by 1 in. wide ; upper surface at 
first clothed with white down, becoming dark green and less downy with age ; 
lower surface clothed with dense, white felt, like the young shoots. Panicles 
terminal on the shoots of the current season, 8 to 15 ins. long, 1 to 1} ins. 
wide, densely crowded with lavender-coloured flowers arranged in clusters on 
the main-stalk. Corolla } in. wide across the lobes, 2 in. long, the tube 


clothed with white felt outside ; calyx } in. long, with sharp erect teeth, also 
felted. Blooms in late summer and autumn. 

Natiye of Yunnan, China. At Kew it is scarcely hardy enough for the 
open ground, so is given a place on a wall; if cut to the ground, however, 
it will grow again from the base and flower from the new growths. It is not 
so rampant in growth as B. Davidii (variabilis) and is allied to B. nivea, but 
is distinct botanically in having the stamens inserted about the middle of the 
corolla tube ; in B. nivea they are inserted immediately below the mouth, 

Var. ALBA.—Flowers white. A plant that first flowered at Kew in 1920 
had milk-white flowers. It is, I think, more pleasing than the lavender- 
flowered type and is one of the most attractive of all buddleias being 
remarkable for the whiteness of the whole plant, due to its felt-like covering 
Both are easily increased by summer cuttings and thrive in good loamy soil. 
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B. FARRERI, Balfour fil. and W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9027; B. tibetica var. Farreri, Marguand.) 


A deciduous shrub 6 to ro ft high ; young shoots covered with a soft white 
felt. Uppermost leaves ovate with a shallowly heart-shaped base, those lower 
on the shoot truncate or more or less tapered at the base; pointed, coarsely 
and irregularly toothed at the margin ; very variable in size according to the 
vigour of the plant, 3 to 12 ins. long, 1} to 4 ins. wide ; dull dark green and 
ultimately smooth above, covered with white felt beneath ; stalk up to 2 ins. 
long, sometimes winged by an extension of the blade down each side. 
Flowers rose-lilac, produced in April in woolly-stalked inflorescences 1} to 
3 ins. long from the terminal joints of the previous year’s shoots, the whole 
forming a panicle up to 8 ins. long. The corolla has a very slender tube } in. 
long ; it is scarcely t in. wide across the four rounded lobes ; stamens inserted 
about the middle of the corolla tube. Calyx narrowly cylindrical, 3%; in. long, 
covered with white wool. 

Native of Kansu, China ; introduced by Farrer in 1918. It has proved 
hardy in a sheltered nook at Kew and there are bushes 1o ft. high and as 
much wide. Its flowers are liable to be injured by spring frosts. It can be 
grown on a wall or in a large pot out-of-doors during summer, autuinn, and 
winter, taking it under cover to flower. It makes quite a pleasant picture 
but, so far as I have been able to observe, it has scarcely justified as yet in 
this country the somewhat ecstatic description given of it by its introducer. 
According to him it “hugs only the very hottest and driest crevices, cliffs, 
walls, and banks down the most arid and torrid aspects of the Ha Shin fang,” 
from which it would appear to need all the warmth and direct sunlight we can 
give it. It is probable that lack of these may prevent it from ever making so 
beautiful a display with us as it does at home, although it sets flower freely 
enough after a summer like that of 1929. 


B. FORRESTII, Dze/s. 


A deciduous bush up to Io ft. high; shoots four-angled and, like the under- 
surface of the leaves, covered with a reddish brown down. Leaves up to 
9 or 12 ins. long, by 3 ins. wide ; lanceolate, slender-pointed, tapered at the 
base, toothed ; stalk $+ to $ in. long. Inflorescence cylindrical, 2 to 8 ins. 
long, about 1 in. wide, made up of shortly stalked, few-flowered, closely 
packed clusters ; it is terminal, supplemented by others from the axils of the 
top pairs of leaves; all the stalks very woolly. Flowers fragrant, described 
by Forrest as “grey and maroon,” “‘reddish maroon,” “soft lavender rose,” 
“pale mauve, almost white” ; from which it would seem that, like B. Davidii 
(variabilis), it has a considerable range of colouring in even a wild state. 
Corolla } in. long, } in. wide across the lobes, more or less woolly outside ; 
stamens inserted immediately below the mouth. Calyx } in. long, with four 
narrowly triangular lobes, more or less downy. Ovary downy, sometimes 
becoming smooth. 

Native of S.W. China; discovered by Forrest in 1903 and introduced by 
him. It has been confused in gardens with B. Farreri, with which it has no 
close kinship; that species flowers in spring from the joints of the previous 
year’s growth, whilst B. Forrestii flowers in late summer and autumn at the 
end of the current season’s growth, in the same way as B. Davidii. It is not 
very hardy in the open ground at Kew; and I have not yet seen it in a 
sufficiently attractive condition to justify a recommendation of it. ; 

The description given above is of the typical form, but in downiness as 
well as in flower colour it varies a good deal, some forms approaching an 
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almost glabrous state in branchlet, inflorescence, and ovary. Base: 
young shoots, the insertion of the stamens close to the mouth 0 ee a 
and the corolla being about twice as long as wide are (in association) the n : 
distinctive characters. 


B. HELIOPHILA, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high ; young shoots circular in cross section, 
covered with loose greyish wool. Leaves oval-lanceolate, rounded or tapered 
at the base, slender-pointed, toothless ; 2} to 5 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide ; 
soft with yellowish, ultimately greyish, wool beneath, almost smooth above ; 
stalk 4 in. or less long. Panicles 3 to 4 ins. long, 14 to 2 ins. wide, produced 
in May on short, often leafy, shoots springing from the preceding season’s 
growths and made up of crowded short-stalked clusters of three to eight 
fragrant blossoms; flower-stalks woolly. Corolla rose-lavender, 3 in. long, 
downy outside, tube slender, orange-coloured in the throat ; lobes rounded. 
Calyx 7) in. long, very woolly, with triangular teeth. Ovary densely covered 
with white down. Stamens inserted midway down the corolla tube. 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by Forrest in 1910 and introduced 
by him in 1913. _In producing its flowers from the old wood in spring and 
early summer it resembles B. Farreri, but that species is very different in the 
shape of the larger, coarsely toothed, long-stalked leaves. It flowers well 
at Caerhays in May. Found in sunny open situations on the Tali Range up 
to 10,000 ft. altitude. 


B. OFFICINALIS, Maxizmowizcs. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8401.) 


A deciduous or semi-evergreen shrub up to 9 ft. high; young shoots at 

first indistinctly four-angled, clothed with a dense grey wool. Leaves 
narrowly lance-shaped, tapered towards both ends, but more gradually to 
the long fine point, mostly entire ; 25 to 6 ins. long, } to 2 ins. wide; dull 
dark green and slightly downy above, clothed with pale grey wool beneath ; 
stalk 3 in. or less long. Flowers fragrant, produced in a terminal panicle 
3 to 12 ins. long, 24 ins. wide, composed of short-stalked racemes or cymes. 
Each flower is 3 in. wide, pale lilac with a yellow eye; corolla four-lobed, the 
slender tube 4 in. long, hairy at the throat and downy outside. Calyx small, 
woolly, with short teeth. 
_ Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China; named by Maximowicz in 1880, 
introduced to cultivation by Wilson in 1908. At Kew it has to be grown in 
pots and given greenhouse treatment from October onwards, as it is valuable 
in flowering for three months in midwinter. Hardy in Cornwall and similar 
mild localities, where it should be welcome on account of the season at which 
its delicate lilac, fragrant blossoms open. 


B, SALVIFOLIA, Lamarck. SOUTH AFRICAN SAGE-WOOD, 


_ A partially evergreen shrub, described as 6 to 16 ft, high in a wild state 
witha stem 4 to 6 ins. in diameter ; young shoots long and slender, square, 
covered like the undersurface of the leaves, the flower-stalks and flowers 
themselves, with a whitish or brown-red down. Leaves stalkless or nearly 
so, lanceolate with a heart-shaped base, tapered thence gradually to the 
pointed apex, round-toothed ; 1 to 3 ins. long, } to 2 in. wide (larger in warm 
climates), dull green and wrinkled like a sage leaf. Panicles borne on the 
current season’s growths in July, pyramidal, 3 to 6 ins. long, 2 to 4 ins, wide 
at the base. Corolla } in. long, woolly outside, lobes short ; the colour of the 
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part not covered with wool is white to pale lilac, with orange in the throat 
Flowers fragrant. : 
Native of South Africa and the country northwards to Tanganyika. It 
was described and named by Lamarck in his Encyclopedia in 1783, at which 
period it was in cultivation in the Jardin du Roi at Paris. It is remarkably 
hardy for a South African shrub and has been grown out-of-doors without 
protection at Kew for twenty years, and occasionally flowered there. It is 
cut to the ground in severe weather but springs up again. The sage-like 
leaves distinguish it at once from all other cultivated buddleias. It is said to 
be the first shrub to reappear in the mountain forests of S. Africa after a fire. 
The wood is hard and esteemed by Kaffirs for making assegai shafts. As 
with other species, the flowers evidently vary in colour ina wild state; thus 
we have “flowers orange and buff” (Barber) ; “blossoms white” (Pegler) ; 
“limb tinged with lilac above, throat deep orange” (Galpin). Sims, in ores¢ 
Flora of Cape Colony, p.277, says there is a pretty form with blue flowers. 


B. STENOSTACHYA, Rehder and Welson. 


A deciduous shrub up to to ft. high ; young shoots covered densely with 
a white wool. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, tapered at the base, long and 
slenderly pointed, generally slightly toothed, sometimes almost entire; 4 to 
8 ins. long, 1} to 25 ins. wide ; dull green and slightly downy above, covered 
like the young shoots with white wool below ; stalk about din. long. Panicles 
6 to 18 ins. long, about 1 in. wide, slenderly cylindrical, usually coming in 
threes from the end of the current season’s growth in late summer and autumn, 
and composed of closely packed, few-flowered, shortly stalked cymes. Corolla 
3 in. long, about 4 in. across the four roundish lobes, lilac-coloured, with 
orange in the throat, very downy inside and out. Calyx } in. long, downy, 
with slender erect lobes. Stamens inserted between the middle and the apex 
of the corolla tube. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson 
in 1908. The species is cultivated in the Arnold Arboretum and plants under 
the name are grown in English gardens. It is notable for the slenderness of 
its long panicles. It resembles B. nivea in leaf, etc., but that species has a 
much shorter, pyramidal panicle (see vol. i., p. 273, fig.) and has the stamens 
close to the mouth of the corolla tube. 


B. WEYERIANA, Weyer. 


This is a hybrid raised in the autumn of 1914 by Mr Van de Weyer at 
Smedmore House, Corfe Castle, Dorset, by crossing B. variabilis (or B. 
Davidii as it should now be called) var. magnifica with B. globosa. A number 
of plants were raised from the seeds and they vary considerably; but most 
of them inherited from B. globosa, the seed parent, the ball-like flower clusters 
arranged in panicles, and a more or less definite shade of yellow in the corolla. 
Two have been named: Golden Glow, with orange and yellow flowers shaded 
with pink and mauve. This is not only distinct from all the true species of 
buddleia in the arrangement of the flowers, but has considerable beauty also. 
Another, not so good, is called Moonlight, its flowers pale cream colour with 
deep orange-yellow in the throat. 

The shrubs themselves are very vigorous and hardy. Mr Van de Weyer 
informs me that he is still working at this hybrid and successive generations 
of it, in the hope of getting a buddleia combining the inflorescence of B. 
Davidii with a clear yellow colour from B. globosa. He has already one 
with flowers exactly like those of ‘‘ Moonlight” but with a “fifty per cent. better 


truss.” 
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CALCEOLARIA. SCROPHULARIACE. 


This genus, well known by its cultivated greenhouse races, Ccom- 
memorates F. Calceolari, an Italian botanist who lived in the 16th century. 
It comprises some 130 species, mostly belonging to the New World. 


C. INTEGRIFOLIA, JZurray. 
(Bot. Reg., t. 744; C. rugosa, Ruiz and Pavon, Bot. Mag., t. 2523.) 


An erect evergreen shrub of bushy habit, 4 ft. high ; young shoots seml- 
woody, clothed with a close velvety down. Leaves opposite, sage - like, 
oblong-ovate, tapered towards both ends, bluntish at the apex, minutely toothed ; 
2 to 34 ins. long, ? to 14 ins. wide; dull green and wrinkled above, with a soft, 
close greyish felt beneath; stalkless. Flowers about 3 in. wide, with the 
characteristic ‘“‘pouch” of the genus, bright yellow, produced abundantly 
during the summer months in successive tiers on terminal corymbs that are 
3 to 5 ins. high, not so much wide. Calyx four-lobed, the lobes ovate, 4 in. 
long, felted like the slender flower-stalk. The inflorescence is borne on a clear 
stalk that is sometimes 6 to g ins. long. 

Native of Chile ; introduced in 1822 by the Horticultural Society. In most 
parts of the country this calceolaria needs protection, but in the south-western 
counties succeeds very well in the open ground, making there a very gay and 
attractive shrub. Near London it may be grown against a sunny wall, 
especially if covered with bracken or brushwood during severe frost. It likes 
a good, well-drained, loamy soil and is easily increased by cuttings in summer. 
Judging by wild specimens, it is very variable in leaf and flower ; the description 
given above represents the form commonly grown in this country. Some are 
much more coarsely toothed, and one with narrower, smaller leaves is called 
var. AUGUSTIFOLIA. 


C. VIOLACEA, Cavanilles. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4929 ; Jovellana violacea, G. Don.) 


A semi-deciduous or, in mild winters, evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high; 
young shoots semi-woody, slender, minutely downy. Leaves opposite ovate 
in main outline, but very coarsely and irregularly toothed or even lobed, pointed ; 
4 to 1g ins. long, ¢ to 8 in. wide; dark dull green and with scattered hairs 
above, paler, and occasionally with a few hairs on the midrib and chief veins 
beneath. ; Flowers produced about midsummer in corymbs 14 to 3 ins. across 
that terminate slender, erect, downy flower-stalks. Corolla helmet-shaped with 
a deep notch at each side (often described as “two-lipped ”), 3 in. or less long 
nearly as wide at the mouth, pale violet, spotted with purple inside and with a 
blotch of bright yellow in the throat; downy outside and at the margins 
Calyx four-lobed, hairy outside and at the margins, the lobes ovate; stamens 
two, very shortly stalked, situated at the base of the corolla and surrounded 
with bristles there. 

Native of Chile; introduced early in the nineteenth century. It is not 
genuinely hardy at Kew, although it has lived and occasionally flowered at the 
foot of a south wall there. In the warmer counties, if given a sunny spot 
it succeeds very well, increasing its area by sucker growths and flowering ee 
prettily. It belongs to a section of Calceolaria whose corolla is about ent 
two-lipped and thus lacks the characteristic pouch of the genus that is seen for 
instance, in C. integrifolia. With a few other species it was made into a se arate 
genus called JOVELLANA on that account, and there has been a recent Mien t 
to revive that name. In the Temperate House at Kew it is 6 to 7 ft. high. 3 
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CALLICARPA. VERBENACEA, 


This name is given in reference to the beauty of the fruits. 


C. GIRALDIANA, Hesse. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8682.) 


An erect deciduous shrub about 6 ft. high ; young shoots at first downy, 
soon becoming nearly or quite smooth. Leaves opposite, narrowly oval or 
lanceolate, with a long slender point and tapered at the base, toothed ; 
2to 5 ins. long, I to 2} ins. wide ; dull dark green above, paler beneath, downy 
on both surfaces ; stalk } to} in. long. Flowers numerously produced during 
July on the leafy shoots in close, rounded, axillary cymes ? to 14 ins. wide, 
the stalks thickly furnished with star-like hairs. Each flower is about 53; in. 
wide and } in. long, the corolla lilac-coloured, with four rounded lobes ; calyx 
bell-shaped with four short lobes, sprinkled with star-like hairs ; anthers yellow. 
Fruit globose, } to } in. wide, pale bluish lilac, glossy. 

Native of W. China in the provinces of Szechuen, Hupeh, Shensi; discovered 
by Henry in 1887; introduced by Wilson in 1907. So far as a climate like that 
of Kew is concerned, this is, I consider, the best of the callicarpas for cultivation 
inthe open. To get it at its best it requires generous treatment at the root 
and a sunny position. It has several times during recent years given beautiful 
displays of fruit in October and November, and is evidently perfectly hardy. 
C. japonica is well distinguished from this species by its narrower glabrous 
leaves and glabrous flower-panicles. Both bear fruit more freely and surely 
when several plants are grown together. 


C. MOLLIS, Szebold and Zuccarint. 


A deciduous shrub 8 ft. or more high, of erect habit; young shoots 
herbaceous, very thickly covered with down which persists until the following 
year. Leaves opposite, oval-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, rounded or tapered 
at the base, toothed ; 2 to 43 ins. long, § to 1 ins. wide ; dull green and downy 
above, grey with thick, starry down beneath ; stalk 7 to 2 in. long. Flowers 
produced in the leaf-axils of the current season’s growth in cymose clusters 
4 to 1 in. wide on a main-stalk } to 2 in. long ; corolla ;%; in. wide, four-lobed, 
light purplish rose; calyx 4 in. long with four awl-shaped lobes and, like the 
flower-stalk and outside the corolla, densely downy. Fruit globose, dullish 
violet-purple, 73; in. wide. . ; 

Native of Japan and the Korean Archipelago. It was found by Richard 
Oldham, the Kew collector, in the latter habitat in 1861-63 and seeds were 
possibly sent home by him at the same time, as it is known to have been in 
cultivation a few years later. It is well distinguished by the dense covering of 
nearly all its parts with starry down. Ina sheltered spot at Kew it is 8 ft. high, 
but it is not so hardy nor so handsome a shrub as C., Giraldiana. 


CAMELLIA. TERNSTREMIACE. 
Nika nere lie hap, yee) 


This Asiatic genus of evergreen trees and shrubs (often united with 
Thea) was named by Linneus after George Joseph Kamel, a native of 
Moravia and a member of the Society of Jesus. He latinised his name 
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into Camellus and under it wrote an account of the plants of the Island of 
Luzon in the Philippines, which he had visited. This account John Ray 
included as an appendix to his storia Plantarum, published in London 


in 1704. 
C. RETICULATA, Lznaley. 


Amongst the camellias found and introduced by Forrest is one that proves 
to be the wild type of this species, which has been represented in English 
gardens since 1820 by a lovely cultivated form of Chinese gardens, with rose- 
coloured, semi-double flowers 6 in. wide (see vol. i, p. 286). The wild type 
flowered in March 1932, at Caerhays, and from a specimen kindly given to 
me by Mr J. C. Williams, supplemented with Forrest’s wild material, the 
following description has been made. 

An evergreen tree or shrub up to 35 ft. high ; young shoots greyish, glabrous ; 
winter buds slender, 4 in. long. Leaves of leathery texture, elliptic or inclined 
to obovate, slenderly and often rather abruptly pointed, more or less tapered 
at the base, finely and regularly toothed; 2 to 4} ins. long, I to 2 ins. 
wide; dark dull green, net-veined and glabrous. Flowers solitary, of a 
rich soft rosy red, sub-terminal, 3 ins. wide; petals five to eight; sepals 
roundish ovate, silky outside ; stamens very numerous, 14 ins. long, the outer 
ones united at the lower half to form a tube, inner ones free ; anthers yellow ; 
ovary and base of styles downy, the latter 1} ins. long and united nearly 
to the top. 

Native of Yunnan at altitudes of 5000 to gooo ft. The dull green, con- 
spicuously net-veined leaves distinguish this species amongst cultivated 
camellias. Henry collected it near Szemao about 1886. It has, no doubt, 
been cultivated for centuries by the Chinese. 


C. SALUENENSIS, Stapf SALWIN RIVER CAMELLIA. 
(C. speciosa of gardens, not of JZe/chior.) 


An evergreen shrub 10 to 15 ft. high, of very bushy, luxuriantly leafy habit ; 
young shoots at first hairy. Leaves elliptic to elliptic-lanceolate, pointed 
tapered at the base, very finely and regularly toothed, each tooth tipped with 
a black gland; 14 to 23 ins. long, half as much wide ; dark green above, paler 
beneath, glossy on both sides, glabrous except for hairs on the midrib beneath ; 
stalk } in. long, hairy. Flowers produced in early spring, singly or in pairs, 
from buds at the end of the previous summer’s shoots ; they are of a pale blush- 
pink with darker lines, the five petals 1 to 1 ins. long, broadly wedge-shaped 
notched. Fruit woody, 1 in. wide, carrying about three seeds which have a 
flat side and are about 4 in. wide. 

Native of mid-west Yunnan, China, on the mountains between the Salwin 
and Shweli rivers. It seems first to have been found by Forrest in 1917, and 
to have been introduced by him then or later. Apparently we owe its 
existence in cultivation to Mr J. C. Williams who grows several plants against 
a north wall at Caerhays, where it has flowered very charmingly for several 
years past. The plant was at first identified as Thea (Camellia) speciosa 
Pitard, but the shrub to which that name was originally given proves to be a 
Gordonia; hence Dr Stapfs new name that heads this note. The flowers 
evidently vary in colour in a wild state, as specimens collected by Forrest, with 
blossom described by him as “white” and “crimson,” are included by Dr 
Stapf under this species. The flowers at Caerhays are a beautiful soft a 
This camellia has not spread sufficiently in cultivation for its hardiness fo be 
ascertained, but Forrest found it at altitudes of 7000 to gooo ft., which would 
suggest its capacity to endure cold to be about the same as that of C, reticulata 


(per-Asoi siaMoyy) VLIVINOLLAM VITIANV) 


CAMELLIA SALUENENSIS (Flowers blush pink) 


111) 
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CAMPHOROSMA MONSPELIACA, Linneus. CHENOPODIACEA, 


An evergreen shrub up to 2 ft. high, of grey, heath-like aspect ; young 
shoots erect, slender, pale, woolly, giving off a camphor-like odour when 
crushed. Leaves § to } in. long, linear, covered with down; the larger 
ones arranged alternately, the smaller ones produced very numerously in 
axillary clusters } to } in. apart that really represent undeveloped shoots. 
Flowers very small, inconspicuous, clustered in axillary tufts; there is no 
corolla, the flower consisting of a four-toothed calyx 5; in. long, four 
stamens with protruded yellow anthers and a style with two reddish stigmas. 
Seeds black, shining. 

Widely spread in nature from N, Africa and S. Europe to Central 
Asia. I have seen it near Spalato in Dalmatia, facing the Adriatic, as a 
low dense bush with slender erect young shoots. A more familiar habitat 
is Montpellier, from which it gets its specific name. The generic name 
refers to the camphor-like odour characteristic of the genus. The older 
physicians attributed to this shrub many medicinal virtues. The young 
shoots produce their flowers from July onwards and die back most of their 
length during winter. It would make a useful plant for sunny slopes at 
the warmer seaside resorts. 


CARAGANA. LEGUMINOS#. 
(VoL. L., p. 286.) 


This generic name is derived from “caragan,” the Mongolian name for 
C. arborescens (vol. i., p. 287). 


C. DECORTICANS, Hemsley. 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 1725.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree up to 15 or 18 ft. high, densely branched, 
armed with spiny stipules } in. long. Leaves 1 to 1} ins. long, pinnate in 
three to six pairs of leaflets which are oval or obovate, ¢ to 4 in. long, spine- 
tipped, with appressed hairs on both surfaces but especially beneath ; main 
leaf-stalk, spine-tipped but deciduous. Flowers bright pale yellow, 1 in. long, 
each borne on a very slender downy stalk, # in. long, jointed near the calyx ; 
calyx bell-shaped, with a spiny-toothed, ciliate margin. Pod 14 to 2 ins, long. 

Native of Afghanistan ; discovered in 1879 by Dr Aitchison in the Kurrum 
Valley. It belongs to the same group as C, arborescens in having spiny 
persistent stipules and deciduous leaf-stalks, but the leaves and pods are shorter 
and the calyx has longer teeth. Aitchison observes that “the bark is employed 
by the Afghans in the form of rings to slip over and hold the sheaths of their 
long knives in position in lieu of brasswork ; the surface takes a good polish 
and when new resembles bronzed leather.” 


C. FRANCHETIANA, Komarow. 
(C. Gerardiana var. glabrescens, /vanchet.) 


A deciduous shrub originally collected in Yunnan, China, by the Abbé 
Delavay and made a variety of C, Gerardiana by Franchet. It 1s, however, 
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very distinct from that species (vol. i., p. 290) in the young shoots having none 
of the shagginess seen in C. Gerardiana and in the spines being set singly on 
the twigs half an inch apart instead of forming a thicket along the branches. 
These spines are really the persisting main-stalk of the leaves, enlarged, woody, 
stiff, and up to 2 ins. long. Each leaf has eight or ten leaflets pinnately 
arranged; leaflets obovate, } in. long, parallel-veined, silky-hairy beneath 
when young. Flowers 1 in. long, yellow ; calyx cylindrical, 3 in. long, deeply 
triangular-lobed, downy ; flower-stalk } in. long, carrying three small bracts. 
Pod downy, 1} ins. long. ; 

The plants in cultivation were raised from seed collected by Forrest in 
Yunnan about 1913. Delavay found it in flower on 2oth June 1885. 


C. MAXIMOWICZIANA, Komarow. 


A densely branched, deciduous shrub of spreading habit, 4 to 6 ft. high ; 
young shoots slightly downy, afterwards armed with very slender spines 4 to 
3 in. long, developed from the persistent main-stalks of the leaves. Leaflets 
four or six, pinnately arranged, linear-oblong, ¢ in. long, downy. Flowers 
solitary, very shortly stalked, yellow, 1 in. long ; calyx cylindrical, % in. long, 
with short triangular lobes, downy. Pod # in. long, downy. 

Native of W. Szechuen and Kansu, China, and of E. Tibet; collected in 
the latter country by Pére Soulié in 1893, but introduced to cultivation by E. H. 
Wilson, who saw it in flower in June 1908, and collected seed two years later. 
It is hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., and makes a handsome shrub 
there with bright green leaves and bright yellow flowers. It is related to 
C. spinosa, but that species has spines up to 2 ins. in length and longer 
glabrous pods. 


C. OREOPHILA, W. W. Smith. 


A bushy deciduous shrub 3 to 4 ft. high; young shoots clothed with soft 
white wool, which persists to the second year, becoming darker. Leaves 
equally pinnate, 1 to 15 ins. long, made up of four to eight pairs of leaflets, the 
main-stalk stiff, woody, clothed with white wool except at the spiny tip, persisting 
and becoming transformed into slender naked spines the second year. On 
the second-year and older shoots the leaves are borne in clusters and their 
main-stalk does not become spiny. Leaflets oval, pointed, + to 2 in. long, 
clothed with grey silky hairs on both surfaces. Flowers solitary on a stalk 
2 in. long, the corolla of the usual pea-flower shape, orange-coloured suffused 
with brown, about 1 in. long. Calyx tubular, with erect, awl-shaped teeth 
about 4 in. long, silky. Seed pots ? to 1 in, long, woolly. 

Native of W. China, discovered by Forrest in “open Alpine pasture on the 
mountains in the north-east of the Yangtze Bend” ; introduced in 1913. Itisa 
neat-looking shrub, interesting for the whiteness of its young shoots and leaves 
and closely related to C, Franchetiana. Like all the caraganas it should be 
given as sunny a spot as possible. 


C. SUKIENSIS, C. K. Schnetder. 


_ A deciduous shrub 5 ft. or more high ; young shoots pendulous, furnished 
with curly down. Leaves I to rj ins. long, pinnate ; the main-stalk ‘persistent 
spine-tipped, hairy ; leaflets ten to fourteen, 4 to 4 in. long, narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, conspicuously parallel-veined, silky-hairy beneath. Flowers solitary 
about 1 in. long, yellow; calyx tubular, } in. long, hairy, lobes awl-shaped ; 
stalk 4 in. or less long. Pod $ to j in. long, slightly downy. i 

Native of N.W. India; introduced in 1919 from Paris to Kew, where it 
flowered in 1925. It is most nearly akin to C. Gerardiana (vol. Ts, p. 290) but 
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is less shaggy on the young shoots and pods ; as in that species the persistent, 
spine-tipped leaf-stalks provide its armature, but they are not so thickly massed 
on the branches. It is a graceful shrub, hardy enough to have passed through 
the trying winter of 1928-29 at Kew without injury. A healthy plant 5 ft. high 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden also proves its hardiness. 


CARMICHAELIA. LEGUMINOSA. 
(VOL. Iss p292:) 


A genus of shrubs consisting of about twenty species, all but one 
(found on Lord Howe Island) natives of New Zealand. One of the most 
distinctive features of the genus is the very frequently flattened branches; 
another)is the nearly always leafless condition of the shrubs at maturity ; 
still another is the curious way in which the central part of the pod carrying 
the seeds falls out when quite ripe, leaving a sort of ring or empty frame- 
work. The carmichaelias make no great display of colour but they are 
pretty and very profuse in flower, and usually charmingly fragrant. The 
part played in the economy of most plants by leaves is, in this genus, 
largely performed by the green, flattened stems—not an uncommon occur- 
rence in the broom family. C. flagelliformis (vol. 1., p. 292), and C. Enysii 
are apparently quite hardy; the additional species now described, with 
the exception of C. grandiflora, may need a sheltered spot close to a wall 
facing south or south-west. So far as the individual flower is concerned— 
and they always resemble pea flowers in shape—the most remarkable 
species appears to be C. Williamsii, Z: Azrk, which has yellowish flowers 
% to 1 in. long, borne in clusters of two to six. All the species like 
a sunny position and an open loamy soil. It has been said that they 
object to lime, but C. flagelliformis and C. Petriei succeed very well in 
Major Stern’s chalk-pit garden at Highdown, near Worthing. 


C. AUSTRALIS, RX. Brown, 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8972.) 


A shrub 3 to 12 ft. high in a wild state, of erect habit, much branched; young 
shoots smooth, flat, often leafless, } in. wide. In young seedling plants the 
leaves are I in. or more long and made up of three or five wedge-shaped leaflets 
notched at the end; in the adult state of the plants the leaves disappear 
altogether or become very much reduced and less than } in. long. Flowers 
pale purple, scarcely ;%; in. long, crowded in short clusters of up to a dozen. 
Calyx bell-shaped, with small triangular teeth. Pod oval, # in. long, narrowed 
to a beak at the end, carrying one to four red seeds. 

Native of New Zealand up to altitudes of 2800 ft.; discovered by Sir Joseph 
Banks in 1769. It grows well out-of-doors at Kew in a nook on the sunny side 
of a greenhouse, producing in June and July an amazing profusion of its pale 
purple flower-clusters. It is scarcely hardy enough to live outside without some 
protection, except of course in gardens more to the south and west. 


C. Enysu, 7. Kzrk. 


A pygmy shrub 6 to 12 ins. high, forming a tiny compact thicket of flat 
green branches, which perform the functions of the almost entirely absent 
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leaves. Young shoots without down, ribbed, about 75 in. wide. Flowers 4’, in. 
long, solitary or a few together, bright violet; calyx bell-shaped with short 
teeth, the lower part of it as well as the flower-stalk usually silky-downy. Pod 
flattened, } to } in. long, roundish ovate, ending in a beak, one-seeded. : 

Native of New Zealand, where it occurs up to an altitude of 3000 ft., but is 
rare and local ; introduced to Kew in 1892. Cheeseman describes the leaves 
of young plants as orbicular and notched at the end. The species is quite 
hardy at Kew and flowers and bears seed there regularly. Whilst it must be 
regarded chiefly as a curiosity it is worth the small space it requires in the 
rock garden for its interest. Amongst the three or four species of similar 
dwarf stature this is distinct in its one-seeded pods. The flowers evidently 
vary in colour, for whilst they are violet on the plants at Kew, they are described 
by New Zealand botanists as red or pink. 


C. GRANDIFLORA, Hooker fil. 


A deciduous, freely branching shrub up to 6 ft. high ; young shoots flattened, 
distinctly ribbed, not downy, and usually carrying more or less foliage until 
summer. Leaves } to ? in. long, made up of three or five leaflets which are 
smooth, inversely heart-shaped, ;*; in. long. Flowers j in. long, fragrant, pale 
purple veined with violet, produced five to twelve together in racemes up to 
1 in. long ; flower-stalks smooth. Pod oblong, + to 2 in. long, narrowed at 
the end to a long beak and carrying two to four seeds, which are red, spotted 
with black. 

Native of the South Island of New Zealand and found in mountainous 
districts up to 3500 ft. A specimen preserved at Kew, collected by Dr Haast 
in October 1864, bears the note: “ Along the banks of the River Cameron, filling 
the air with delicious perfume.” The distinctive characters of the species are 
its leaf-bearing young shoots, the absence of down from shoot and flower-stalk, 
and the long-beaked seed pod. 

Var. ALBA, 7. Kirk, has white flowers; var. DIVARICATA, 7. Kz7r&, is 
distinguished by the branches spreading at a right angle. 

_ The species flowers in June and July and ought, from the altitude at which 
it grows, to be reasonably hardy. 


C. ODORATA, Colenso. 


A shrub up to to ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots flattened, downy 
(especially towards the end), 4; in. wide. Leaves pinnate, } to 1 in. long; 
leaflets three to seven, each } to } in. long, wedge-shaped, notched at the end, 
downy, usually falling by early summer. Flowers } to } in. long, lilac-rose, 
fragrant, packed closely ten to twenty together on racemes 4 to # in. long ; 
flower-stalk and calyx downy. Pod { in. long, ovate, terminated by a slender 
beak, one- or two-seeded. 

Native of New Zealand, up to altitudes of 2500 ft. It bears a wonderful 
profusion of blossom in June and July and the slender, pendulous branches 
give it a gracefulshape. It needsa sunny, warm corner and shelter from north 
and east. The downy shoots and, early in the season, the pinnate downy 
leaves give distinctive characters. The leaves and leaflets of the larger 
dimensions given are only found on young seedling plants. 


C. PETRIEI, 7. Kerk. 


(C. violacea, 7. Kiré.) 


A shrub described as stout, sparingly branched and from 2 to 6 ft. high in 
a wild state. Young shoots without down, faintly ribbed, slightly flattened, but 
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becoming almost round (terete) after the first year. Flowers i in. long, violet- 
purple, fragrant, produced in June and July, three to eight together on racemes 
z to 1 in. long; calyx and flower-stalks silky-downy, the former with short 
triangular teeth. Pod } to }in. long, stout, with usually two or three seeds. 

_ Native of the South Island of New Zealand, up to 1000 ft. altitude. Its 
distinctive characters are in the round (not flattened) branches, short thick pod, 
and often thickly clustered downy racemes. An excellent plant in Major 
Stern’s garden at Highdown, near Worthing, was about 4 ft. high when I saw 
it there in 1930. A variety distinguished as ROBUSTA, Cheeseman, differs 
chiefly in its longer pod, carrying as many as six seeds. 


C. WILLIAMSII, 7. Kzrk. 


A usually leafless shrub, much branched, 3 to 8 ft. high in a wild state. 
Branchlets { to $ in. wide, flat and thin, finely grooved, smooth (or appressed- 
downy when quite young only). Flowers large for this genus, being # to 1 in. 
long, broom-like, creamy yellow tinged with green; standard petal purple- 
stained at the base, keel tipped with purple ; they are sometimes solitary, but 
more often two to six in a cluster are produced from the buds at the thin edge 
of the branchlet. Calyx slightly downy, obliquely tubular, } in. long, green, 
with pointed triangular lobes ; flower-stalk + in. long, downy. Pod thick, 
rounded, # in. long, with a distinct beak. 

Native of New Zealand in the North Island, where it is described as rare 
and local. Seeds were received at Kew from Mr B. C. Aston in 1925, which 
had been collected on the Hen and Chickens Island, and plants raised from 
them flowered freely in the Temperate House, March 1928. The flowers were 
not “yellowish red,” as described by Cheeseman, but greenish yellow. In 
comparison with other carmichaelias in cultivation this is remarkable for the 
size of its flowers and for the width of its thin, flat young shoots. It is only 
likely to be really hardy in our mildest counties. Leaves, rarely seen except 
on young plants, are either simple or composed of three obovate or inversely 
heart-shaped leaflets. 


CARPINUS. HORNBEAM. CORYLACE. 
(Vor Lp. 203.) 


According to Dr C. K. Schneider, writing in Plante Wrisoniane, 
vol. ii, pp. 427, 431, the hornbeam described by me in vol. i., p. 297, 
as C. polyneura is not that species but C. Turczaninowli or a variety 
thereof. He observes that from the true C. polyneura that species “differs 
clearly in the glabrous nutlets, and in the serration of its leaves, which 1s 
distinctly compound with short teeth.” The nutlets of the tree at Kew, 
from which my description was made, are distinctly silky-hairy, especially 
towards the top, and the leaves are mostly simply toothed. 


C. EXIMIA, Wakat. KOREAN HORNBEAM. 


A deciduous tree up to 30 ft. high, with a grey trunk 1 to 1} ft. in diameter. 
Leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, rounded or nearly truncate at the base, slender 
pointed, doubly toothed ; 3 to 4 ins. long, # to 1+ ins. wide ; veins in fourteen 
to sixteen pairs and silky-hairy beneath; upper surface downy. Fruiting 
catkin 2 to 3 ins. long, 14 ins. wide, its silky stalk 14 to 2 ins. long ; bracts 
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semi-ovate, 1} ins. long, } in. wide, with hairy veins. Nutlets dotted with 
glands, hairy at the top. : 

Native of Korea ; introduced to Kew in 1925 from the Arnold Arboretum, 
therefore still in a quite juvenile state. 


C. HENRYANA, Winkler. HENRY’S HORNBEAM. 


A deciduous tree up to 60 ft. high ; young shoots clothed with silky hairs. 
Leaves narrowly ovate-lanceolate, mostly rounded or even slightly heart- 
shaped at the base, fine-pointed, simply or doubly toothed ; 1s to 35 ins. long, 
8 to 14 ins. wide ; smooth above, silky-hairy on the midrib and veins beneath ; 
veins in twelve to sixteen pairs ; leaf-stalk } to 2 in. long, very downy. Fruit- 
clusters up to 2 ins. long, slender ; the bracts obliquely ovate, coarsely toothed, 
4 to $ in. long ; main-stalk silky-hairy. Nutlet dark brown, ovoid, six to eight 
ribbed, downy. 

Native of Central and Western China ; discovered by Henry, introduced by 
Wilson to the Arnold Arboretum in 1907, thence to Kew in 1912. It is very 
hardy, very leafy and vigorous and is already a handsome tree 25 to 30 ft. high. 
It is one of the true hornbeams (as distinct from Distegocarpus) so that the 
nutlet is not Covered by the bracts, but partly exposed (see vol. i., p. 293). 


C. LAXIFLORA, Blume. 


A deciduous tree 45 to 50 ft. high; young shoots at first silky-hairy, soon 
smooth. Leaves ovate to oval, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, 
abruptly narrowed to a long and slender point, doubly toothed ; 14 to 33 ins. 
long, 1 to 14 ins. wide ; smooth except for a few silky hairs and axil-tufts of 
down beneath. Fruiting catkins loosely pendulous, 2 to 3 ins. long, the bracts 
3 to ? in. long, usually three-lobed at the base, the middle lobe narrow and 
jagged on one side. Nutlets slightly dotted with resin. 

Native of Japan ; introduced in 1914, but not common in cultivation. Its 
distinctive points are the long slender apex of the leaf, the loose fruit raceme, 
and the small bracts with a long central lobe. A more common tree in 
gardens is its Chinese form known as 

Var. MACROSTACHYA, Oliver, discovered by Henry and introduced to the 
Coombe Wood nursery in 1900. It differs from the Japanese type in its bigger 
leaves (the larger ones 4 ins. by 2 ins.) and the often longer, stouter fruit- 
catkins up to 5 ins. long by nearly 2 ins. wide ; the fruiting bracts are up to 
Tin. length. It is quite hardy and a good grower. 


CARRIEREA CALYCINA, Franchet. BIXACEA. 


This deciduous small tree was described in vol. i, p. 297, when it 
was quite new to gardens. Considering Wilson’s great praise of it as he 
saw it wild in China, it has proved distinctly disappointing in gardens. 
Although over twenty years have passed since its introduction, so far as I 
am aware only one plant has flowered. This was in the garden of Captain 
and Mrs Desborough at Tulgey Wood, Broadstone, Dorset, where it first 
bloomed in June 1929, and again the following year. The inflorescence 
is erect and rather candelabra-like and carries as many as ten blossoms, 
the five heart-shaped sepals of which form a cup-shaped flower 1} ins. long 
and 1 in. wide; there are no petals, the centre of the flower being occupied 
by a large vase-shaped, downy ovary with yellow radiating stigmas at the 
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top. The flowers are yellowish white, but one specimen collected by 
Wilson in Hupeh in rg0o he has marked as having them “blush.” There 
was no trace of pink or blue in the Tulgey Wood flowers. 


CARYA. HICKORY. JUGLANDACEA, 
(VoL. I., p. 298.) 


Since the publication of our two first volumes in 1914, the specific 
names there given to the six hickories described have all been changed. 
They were originally given to the trees by the famous botanist Nuttall 
in 1818, and have been in general use up to very recent times; Elwes and 
Henry, for instance, adopted them in their monumental work, Zhe Trees 
of Great Britain and Ireland. But owing to the pedantic ideas that now 
govern the naming of plants, these names, old and well-known as they 
are, have all been superseded. The changes are as follows (see vol. i, 


Pp. 299 ef seg.) :— 


C. alba is now C. ovata, K. Koch. 

C. amara # o»- &. Cordiformis, A. Kock. 

C. oliveformis ,, ,, CC. Pecan, ZLugler and Graebner. 
C. porcina as taps hee? Slabea, Sacer. 

C. sulcata Se wlaciniosa.e Hondo, 

Se 


ok 


tomentosa ,,_ ,, alba, K. Koch. 

In rg15 the late Mr F. N. Meyer discovered a species of hickory in 
the province of Chekiang, Eastern China, which was afterwards named 
C. CATHAYENSIS by Sargent. Its discovery is of particular interest in 
adding one more instance to those revealed in recent times of a genus, 
previously thought to be confined to N. America, having a representative 
in China. Recent exploration has also provided similar evidence of the 
remarkable affinity between the floras of China and Eastern N. America 
in the following genera: Decumaria, Liriodendron, Nyssa, Sassafras, and 
Symphoricarpos, of all of which a single species has been found in China. 
The Chinese hickory is a tree up to 60 or 70 ft. high, with leaves made 
up of five or seven leaflets. It is considered to be most nearly allied 
to C. myristiceformis. It is not in cultivation in this country so far as 
I am aware. 


C. AQUATICA, Vuttall, BITTER PECAN. WATER HICKORY. 
(Sargent’s Silva of N. America, tt. 344, 345.) 


A deciduous tree, usually small but occasionally 80 ft. or more high, the 
bark of the trunk separating from it into long, loose, plate-like scales ; young 
shoots at first coated with a loose, pale down. Leaves 9 to 15 ins. long, made 
up of seven to thirteen leaflets, which are of narrow lanceolate shape with long 
tapered points, finely, often inconspicuously toothed, obliquely rounded or 
tapered at the base ; 24 to 54 ins. long, $ to 14 ins. wide ; at first covered with 
pale down which mostly falls away during the summer. Fruits egg-shaped, 
pointed, conspicuously four-winged, 1 to 13 ins. long ; kernel bitter. 

Native of the S.E. United States ; discovered about the beginning of the 
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nineteenth century. It inhabits low, swampy, often inundated places and, as 
it is associated in a wild state with Liquidambar styraciflua and Taxodium 
distichum, should, one would imagine, be as hardy as they are, but it is 
apparently rather tender, and I have only seen small trees in cultivation. It 
ought to be tried in dampish places in the southern and western counties. 
The long, unusually narrow leaflets make it distinct amongst the hickories. 


C. BUCKLEYI, Durand. 
(Sargent’s Trees and Shrubs, vol. ii., t. 182.) 


A deciduous tree 30 to 50 ft. high, the bark of the trunk nearly black, 
furrowed, not scaly ; young shoots covered with reddish down. Leaves up to 
1 ft. or more long, made up of usually seven leaflets, the lower ones of which are 
smaller and lanceolate, the larger terminal ones oblanceolate ; all pointed, 
tapered at the base, evenly and finely toothed ; 3 to 6 ins. long, ? to 23 ins. 
wide ; downy on the veins beneath, scaly and with tufts of down in the vein- 
axils. Fruit (as figured by Sargent) nearly globose, 13 ins. wide. 

Native of the South Central United States ; introduced to Kew from the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1924. It is very healthy but, like many hickories, grows 
slowly when young or after being transplanted. The leaves on young plants 
are larger than the dimensions given above. 

Var. ARKANSANA, Sargen¢.—Fruit obovoid, rounded at the apex (the type 
has usually a pointed fruit). This also is in cultivation. 


C. MYRISTICAFORMIS, Vuttall. NUTMEG HICKORY. 
(Sargent’s Silva of North America, tt. 342, 343.) 


A deciduous tree 80 or more feet high, the bark of old trees broken 
irregularly into thin appressed plates ; young shoots slender, covered with tiny 
yellowish glossy scales. Leaves 7 to 14 ins. long, made up of five to eleven 
leaflets which are almost or quite stalkless, the terminal one the largest, of 
obovate outline, 3 to 5 ins. long ; the smaller side ones are of more lanceolate 
shape ; all are finely, evenly, sharply toothed, slender-pointed, dull dark green 
and thinly scaly above, covered with silvery white scales beneath. Male 
catkins in threes, 13 to 3 ins. long. Nut oval or egg-shaped, 1 to 14 ins. long. 

Native of the S.E. United States; discovered in 1802 by the younger Michaux 
the French botanist and traveller; introduced in i911. It is described as 
a handsome tree in its native haunts, where it often occurs on limestone, but 
I know of small trees only in this country. Sargent observes that the 
“lustrous undersurface of the leaves makes it perhaps the most beautiful of 
the hickories.” It is hardy but slow-growing at Kew. The popular name 
refers to the hard, furrowed, nutmeg-like shell of the nut. 


C. OVALIS, Sargent. SMALL PIGNUT. 


According to Sargent this is the most widely and generally distributed, also 
the most variable in its fruit, of all the hickories. It is most closely related 
to the pignut (C. porcina of vol. i, p. 300—now called C. glabra), but that 
species has a nut with a usually bitter, astringent kernel, whilst that of C. ovalis 
is sweet and edible. It is a tall tree, often well over 100 ft. high, with young 
shoots at first scurfy and downy, afterwards smooth. The leaves consist of 
five or seven leaflets, which are lanceolate to oblanceolate and obovate the 
terminal one up to 6 ins. long, the lower ones down to 3 ins. ; all are finel 
toothed and at first scurfy and downy like the young shoots. i 

Native of the Eastern United States from New York south to Florida. It 
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has apparently been in cultivation as “C. microcarpa” and “C porcina var 

2 . . . . * . Y 
microcarpa.” Sargent made at least five varieties of this hickory, two of which 
—var. OBCORDATA and var. ODORATA—have recently been introduced to Kew. 


CARYOPTERIS. VERBENACEA. 


A genus of some six species of semi-woody shrubs or herbs native of 
Eastern Asia. The generic name refers to the seeds (or “nutlets”) which 
are slightly winged. (See also vol. i, p. 301.) 


C. MONGOLICA, Bunge. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9219; Revue Horticole, 1872, p. 450, fig.) 


A deciduous shrub 2 to 3 ft. high, of bushy habit; young shoots erect 
clothed at first with a fine, close, grey down. Leaves opposite, linear or 
linear lanceolate, not lobed or toothed; 1 to 1? ins. long, } to 2 in. wide; 
greyish green, with a close, very minute down on both surfaces, more especially 
beneath. Flowers produced during July and August in cymes from the 
uppermost leaf-axils of the summer shoots. Each cyme is about 14 ins. long, 
slender-stalked, and carries six to nine flowers; the upper part of the stem 
thus becomes a kind of slender panicle sometimes 18 ins. long. Each flower 
is about $ in. long, with the large lobe (or “lip”) of the corolla much fringed, 
blue ; calyx pale blue with five awl-shaped lobes; stamens (in two unequal 
pairs) similarly coloured, standing out { in. beyond the corolla. 

Native of Mongolia and N. China. It flowered in France as Jong ago as 
1844, was lost and reintroduced by the Abbé David in 1869. It disappeared 
again but has latterly been brought into notice once more by Messrs Wood 
and Ingram of Huntingdon. This handsome species is not hardy in our 
average climate but succeeds in the open air in the southern and south- 
western maritime counties. Mr Armytage-Moore has it very good at Rowallane, 
Co. Down. It is owing no doubt to this tenderness that it has had so inter- 
mittent an existence in gardens. The typical form is distinct from all the 
other cultivated species in its toothless leaves, but in the var. SERRATA, 
Maximowicz, they are sparsely and irregularly toothed. Still, both it and the 
type are readily distinguished by the narrowness of the leaves. 


C. TANGUTICA, Maximowizcz. 


A deciduous bushy shrub 3 to 5 ft. high, with semi-woody young stems 
which, like the undersurface of the leaves and the flower-stalks, are clothed 
with a close white down, Leaves opposite, ovate, with usually four coarse, 
rounded teeth at each side, bluntish at the apex, tapered or occasionally 
rounded at the base ; ? to 1} ins. long, ¢ to 1 in. wide; dull dark green above ; 
stalk up to 2 in. long. Flowers crowded in terminal and axillary corymbs 
3 to 14 ins. wide, the main-stalk about } in. long. Each flower is about 4 in. 
long; corolla bright violet-blue, downy, with four short lobes and one long 
fringed one ; calyx bell-shaped, } in. long, with five lanceolate, pointed lobes 
tipped with violet. 

Native of W. Kansu, China; discovered by the Russian traveller 
Przewalski in 1880; described and named by Maximowicz in 1881, but first 
introduced by Farrer about 1915. It differs from C. Mastacanthus (vol. i, 
p. 301) in its leaves being much smaller and not so sharply toothed ; the lip 
of the corolla is also less divided. The plant has a pleasant aromatic scent 
and flowers from August to October. It is the hardiest of the cultivated 
species and both it and C. mongolica succeed well on limestone. 
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GASSIO LE. SERICACE AP 
(VoL. I., p. 304-) 


C. MERTENSIANA, Don. 
(Andromeda cupressina, Hooker.) 


This shrub is briefly mentioned in vol. i., p. 305. Since the publication of the 
first edition it has been re-introduced and is now obtainable in the trade. A 
fuller description is now given :— 

A dwarf evergreen shrub 6 to 12 ins. high, branches erect or spreading ; 
young shoots not downy, completely hidden by the leaves. Leaves 45 in. long, 
zz in. wide, without stalks, closely pressed to the shoot, tapering to a blunt 
apex; inner surface hollowed, outer surface ridged or keeled, thus giving a four- 
angled character to the twig which, leaves and all, is about $ in. wide. Flowers 
nodding, solitary on smooth thread-like stalks, } in. long, opening from the 
leaf-axils in April. Corolla cup-shaped, with five shallow reflexed lobes, ¢ in. 
wide, pure white ; stamens very short, with white stalks ; anthers brown, each 
prolonged at the back into a bristle ; style smooth, half as long as the corolla. 
Calyx of five sepals thickened at the base, 5 in. long, pointed, jagged at the 
margins, often red or reddish. 

Native of the mountains of western N. America, from California to Alaska. 
It is well distinguished from the common C, tetragona by the thick ridge down 
the back of the leaf, which in the other is grooved there. An interesting if not 
a showy shrub and quite hardy. 

C. LYCOPODIOIDES, Dow (Andromeda lycop., Pallas), resembles C. Mertensiana in 
having no groove down the back of the leaf. Shoots slender, closely covered with tiny 
appressed glabrous leaves, and altogether only ;'; in. wide. Flowers solitary, axillary, 
white, bell-shaped, } in. long, borne on thread-like stalks 4 to I in. long, opening in May 
and June. Native of the high latitudes of Asia and America, also of high altitudes in 
Japan and western N. America. Rarely seen in cultivation but occasionally offered by 
nurserymen. 


C. SELAGINOIDES, Hooker. 


A dwarf evergreen shrub of tufted habit from 2 to Io ins. high. As in the 
other cassiopes, the stem is almost or quite hidden and the twig is made 
four-sided by the stalkless overlapping leaves tightly pressed to it. Leaves 
qiz to § in. long, of lanceolate shape, deeply grooved at the back, downy in the 
groove and on the margins. Flowers solitary on slender, hairy stalks } to 1 in, 
long, sometimes much shorter. Corolla nodding, pure glistening white, bell- 


shaped, { to # in. long, five-lobed, the lobes triangular and slightly recurved. 


Sepals ¢ in. long, pointed, with whitish membranous margins. Stamens 
shorter than the corolla, their stalks bearded and their anthers having each a 
bristle standing out at right angles to the stalk. 

Native of the Himalaya and China; originally discovered by the younger 
(Joseph) Hooker in 1849, in Sikkim, where it grows up to 13,000 ft. altitude. 
Recent collectors, including Wilson and Kingdon Ward, have found it in 
W. China and Tibet. Both these collectors note that it often grows under 
rhododendron bushes. Lt.-Col. Messel flowered a plant at Nymans in 1928 
that had been raised from Kingdon Ward’s Tibetan seeds. 

_ Var. NANA, Stapf. (Bot. Mag. t. 90034).—As figured, this form is only 1 in. 
high, the corolla ovoid, with small scarcely recurved lobes. A plant flowered 
at Kew in the spring of 1923 that had been raised from seed obtained from 
Darjeeling. Both these plants are best adapted for a shady moist place in the 


rock garden where the soil is of a peaty nature. Their rather mossy flower- 
stalks are distinctive. 
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CASTANEA. CHESTNUT. CUPULIFERA. 
(VoL. I., p. 306.) 


C. ALNIFOLIA, Vuftall. DWARF CHESTNUT. 
(C. nana, Muhlenberg.) 


A deciduous shrub 1 to 2 ft. high, with a creeping root-stock, growing 
naturally in small patches. Leaves oblong to oblong-obovate, often blunt at the 
apex, toothed ; 2 to 6 ins. long, ? to 2 ins. wide ; of stout texture, dark shining 
green and smooth above, covered beneath with rather tawny down; veins in 
twelve to sixteen pairs. Fruits solitary to three in a cluster, the husk covered 
with short spines, Nut solitary. 

Native of the S.E. United States. Originally distinguished as a species by 
Nuttall in 1818, this afterwards became confused with C. pumila (vol. i, p. 307). 
It is, nevertheless, distinct in its dwarf habit, its often blunt-ended leaves whose 
down on the undersurface is not white as in C. pumila, and whose marginal 
teeth are more spreading and less bristle-like. The nuts also are said to be 
generally much larger but less abundant. It has recently been introduced to 
this country and is, of course, interesting as the dwarfest of all chestnuts, yet 
inhabiting one of the warmest regions occupied by this genus. It grows chiefly 
on what the Americans call “sandy pine-barrens,” and it may not prove 
absolutely hardy with us. 


C. HENRYI, Rehkder and Wilson. HENRY’S CHESTNUT. 
_(Castanopsis Henryi, San.) 


A deciduous tree 60 to 80 ft. high, its trunk 6 to g ft. in girth; young shoots 
dark coloured and quite smooth. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, wedge-shaped at 
the base, tapered at the apex to a long slender point, the margin set with 
bristle-like teeth terminating the primary veins; 4 to 8 ins. long, 1 to 23 ins. 
wide ; green on both surfaces but rather paler below and quite smooth except 
for a few whitish appressed hairs on the veins ; veins in twelve to twenty pairs ; 
stalk } to 1 in. long, smooth. Male catkins 4 ins. or more long, solitary in the 
leaf-axils. Nut solitary in the husk, cone-shaped, 4 to # in. wide at the base, 
enclosed in a prickly husk 1 in. wide. The fruits may be solitary or two or 
three in a cluster. 

Native of China, where it is widely spread; according to Wilson it is 
common in the mountain woods of Hupeh and Szechuen. It was introduced by 
him to the Coombe Wood Nursery in 1900, and a plant obtained from there is 
growing at Kew. It is still small and bushy and although evidently hardy does 
not promise to make a fine tree. The leaves are only half the size of those 
seen in wild specimens. Probably it is better adapted for our warmer counties. 


C. MOLLISSIMA, Blume. CHINESE CHESTNUT. 
(C. Bungeana, Blume; C. Duclouxii, Dode ; C. hupehensis, Dode.) 


A deciduous tree up to 60 ft. high, with a trunk 6 ft. in girth ; young shoots 
furnished (often thinly) with comparatively long hairs or with short velvety 
down. Leaves oblong to oval, mostly rounded or heart-shaped at the base, 
tapered at the apex to a short slender point, the margins set with triangular or 
bristle-like teeth ; 5 to 8 ins. long, 2 to 33 ins. wide. The leaves vary much in 
regard to downiness, and according to Wilson there may be found on the 
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same tree some nearly or quite smooth, and others clothed beneath with a 
whitish felt; stalk } to 4 in. long, usually hairy. Male catkins 4 to 5 Ins. 
long. Nuts variable in size, in some forms being as large as the best class of 
Spanish chestnut. There are usually two or three in one husk, which is 2 ins. 
wide and covered with straw-coloured spines and clothed with soft down. 

Native of China, of which country it is the common chestnut ; occurring 
as it does, wild or cultivated, from Pekin to the far west. It is undoubtedly a 
native of Szechuen, where it is very common and whence Wilson introduced it 
to the Arnold Arboretum in 1908. Plants under his number 1141 are growing 
at Kew, where it is quite hardy although slow and bushy in growth, It had 
previously been introduced from Pekin by Sargent in 1903. The earlier 
botanists confused it with C. sativa, the European chestnut, but it can usually 
be distinguished by the down and hairs on the young shoots. Its leaf-stalks in 
general are also shorter, being, even on large leaves, sometimes only j in. long. 
The tree is valued in China for its edible nuts and as a source of fuel, which is 
obtained by a system of coppicing. 


CASTANOPSIS DELAVAYI, Franchet. CUPULIFER. 
(Journal de la Soc. National d’Horticulture, 1900, fig. 26.) 


An evergreen tree up to 50 ft. or more high in a wild state, free from 
down except for a sprinkling of scurfy stellate tomentum on shoot and leaf 
when they are quite young. Leaves stiff, leathery; elliptical, ovate or 
obovate; usually more or less abruptly tapered at the base; bluntish, 
rounded or pointed at the apex; coarsely toothed to merely wavy at the 
margin; 2 to 5 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; silvery-grey or whitish 
beneath ; veins in six to eight pairs; stalk } to } in. long. Male flowers 
yellow, borne on slender erect spikes 4 or 5 ins. long. Female catkins 
about as long, bearing stalkless fruits which, when developed, are globose, 
about 4 in. wide, covered with stiff short spines, and containing usually 
one nut. 

Native of W. China; discovered in Yunnan by the Abbé Delavay ; 
introduced by Forrest in 1924. This handsome tree is one of a consider- 
able number of species of Castanopsis from the same region, and is very 
distinct from the C. chrysophylla from California (vol. i, p. 309), the 
only representative in the New World. In relationship the genus comes 
between Castanea and Quercus, its evergreen character distinguishing it 
from the former and its (mostly) prickly fruits from the latter. C. Delavayi 
is in cultivation at Edinburgh. 


C. CHRYSOPHYLLA var. OBOVATA, /Yor¢. (Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 30 
1918, fig. 86).—This curious dwarf shrubby variety of the “Golden chestnut 3 
(vol. 1., p. 309) was raised by Messrs T. Smith & Son of Newry, Co. Down 
from seeds obtained from N. America about 1914. The leaves are remarkably 
distinct in shape, being obovate, oval, or almost orbicular, always rounded or 
even flattish at the apex and only } te r in. long. They are yellow beneath 
when young, as in the type. A plant at Kew bore both male and female 
flowers in 1928 and developed prickly fruits of the same character as that 
figured in vol. i, It does not appear likely ever to get beyond the dwarf 
shrubby state. - 
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CEANOTHUS. RHAMNACE. 
CMOLS IS ps Sts.) 


C. ARBOREUS, Greene. 


A short-trunked, bushy evergreen tree 10 to 20 ft. high, with a trunk 14 to 
25 ft. in girth ; bark scaling ; young shoots densely downy. Leaves alternate, 
ovate or broadly oval, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, rounded 
or shortly pointed at the apex, shallowly toothed, each tooth gland-tipped ; 
1} to 4 ins. long, 1 to 2} ins. wide; dark bright green and minutely downy 
above, pale grey with a close feit beneath; strongly three-veined; stalk 
downy, } to j in. long. Flowers small (} in. wide) pale blue, produced in 
pyramidal axillary panicles 3 to 4 ins. long and r$ to 2 ins. wide, the main 
and secondary stalks grey downy. Seed vessel black, } in. wide. 

Native of the islands off the coast of California: Santa Cruz, Santa 
Catalina, etc. It is one of the largest of the ceanothuses, exceeded only in its 
dimensions by C. thyrsiflorus (vol. i, p. 320). It is hardy at Kew against a 
south wall but is almost too strong a grower for such a position, In its 
native places it flowers in July and August. It should succeed quite well in 
the open in the warmer counties, given a sunny spot, and its blue flowers 
should make it an effective summer-flowering, very distinct tree there. 


C. BURKWooDII, Hort. 


A hybrid between C. floribundus and C. “Indigo” (see vol. i.) raised by 
Messrs Burkwood and Skipwith of Kingston-upon-Thames, and therefore of 
particular interest as uniting in itself two sections of the genus, viz., those that 
flower in spring on the growths of the preceding year (by C. floribundus) 
with those that flower in late summer and autumn on the growths of the 
current year (by C. “Indigo”). 

An evergreen bush probably 5 or 6 ft. high, richly leafy. Leaves rather 
shining green and glabrous above, greyish and downy beneath ; oval, rounded 
at both ends, toothed, $ to 1} ins, long, about half as much wide. The chief 
veins are prominent beneath and number four or five each side the midrib, 
the basal pair usually the strongest and showing derivation from a species of 
the three-veined group. Flowers rich bright blue, in panicles 1 to 2% ins. 
long, opening from July to October. Each blossom is about 4%; in. wide, the 
petals ladle-shaped ; stamens and style deeper blue than the petals ; anthers 
pale yellow. 

C. “AUTUMNAL BLUE,” raised by the same firm, is another hybrid of the 
same type but has C. thyrsiflorus as one of its parents. The leaves are larger 
than those of Burkwoodii, more glossy green, and quite distinctly three- 
veined. The flower trusses are larger and paler in colour. 

Both these are distinct and beautiful acquisitions to late-flowering shrubs, 
and both, according to the raisers, have withstood 32° of frost uninjured, 
although growing without shelter in the lower Thames Valley. Like all their 
race, they should be given a sunny position. The Cory Cup, given to the 
best artificially raised hybrid of the year, was awarded to C. Burkwoodii 
in 1930. 


C. CYANEUS, Eastwood. 


A tall evergreen shrub or small tree, 20 ft. or more high ; young shoots 
distinctly angular, bright green and quite glabrous except for a few scattered 
hairs when very young. Leaves alternate, ovate-elliptical, mostly bluntish or 
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occasionally acute at the apex, rounded or broadly tapered at the base, toothed, 
each tooth gland-tipped ; 1 to 2} ins. long, } to 1 in. wide ; glittering er 
above, dull green beneath ; glabrous except for a few hairs when very young 5 
three-veined. Flowers of a lovely bright blue, each about 7 in, across, Opens 
in May and June and crowded in columnar panicles 2 to 5 ins. long, I to I Ins. 
wide, leafy at the base; main and secondary flower-stalks slightly gts 
green, the individual flower-stalks glabrous and blue like the sepals and Ue Is. 
Sepals incurved, the yellow-anthered pense: protruding between their turned-in 
margins ; petals spoon-shaped, spreading. 

en Catena. ees in San Diego county by Miss M. Phillbrook 
at 1500 ft. altitude in 1920. It was introduced to Kew in 1925, and a plant 
there was, in six years, over 20 ft. high on a wall facing east ; It 1s therefore a 
quick grower. The persistent, long-continued cold winds of the spring of 1932 
injured many of its branchlets, and it will probably be seen at its best nearer 
the south coast. Miss Eastwood calls it “certainly the loveliest of all the 
species of Ceanothus, with its large sprays of beautiful blue flowers.” This is 
very high praise but probably not undeserved. It is related to C. thyrsiflorus 
(vol. i, p. 320), but the blossom is of a better blue than in any form of that 
species and the leaves are thinner. Miss Eastwood also observes that the 
seed pods, deeply three-lobed, not crested, yellowish, veiny, and glassy as if 
varnished” are distinctive. 


C. PARVIFOLIUS, 7velease. 
(C. integerrimus var. parvifolius, S. Watson.) 


A deciduous or semi-evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ft. high; young shoots thin, 
flexible, quite smooth. Leaves alternate, inconspicuously three-nerved, oblong, 
rounded at the end, broadly tapered to rounded at the base, quite entire ; 
$ to 1 in, long, 33; to 2 in. wide ; smooth or nearly so on both surfaces. Flowers 
varying in shade from pale to deep blue, produced in panicles } to 1} ins. long ; 
each flower is about 3, in. wide, its stalk slender, } to 2 in. long. 

Native of California, inhabiting mountain flats on the Sierra Nevada at 
4700 to 6500 ft. altitude. Itis nearly related to C. integerrimus and is mentioned 
under the notice of that species (vol. i, p. 318). It differs in its dwarfer, often 
flat-topped habit, its blue flowers, much smaller leaves, and scarcely branched 
flower-panicles. [thas recently been introduced and, coming from considerable 
elevations, should be hardy against a wall. 


C. PROSTRATUS, Bentham. MAHALA MAT, 


An evergreen prostrate shrub, the branches often in a state of nature taking 
root and forming a thick mat as much as Io ft. wide; young shoots downy. 
Leaves opposite, of stout, thick texture, obovate to cuneate, coarsely toothed 
except at the tapered base, often with three spines near the apex only ; } tor in. 
long, § to 5 in. wide ; green on both sides, varying from smooth to downy beneath ; 
stalk jy in, or less long. Flowers blue, } in. wide, produced twelve to twenty 
together in clusters about 1 in. across at the end of short leafy shoots, each 
flower on a smooth slender stalk } to } in. long. Fruit roundish oval with 
three conspicuous horns or excrescences on the top. 

Native of western N. America from California to the State of Washington. 
Dried specimens are preserved at Kew that were collected in 1846 during 
Colonel Frémont’s famous expedition to California. It is very distinct in the 
opposite, strongly toothed, holly-like leaves, one of its popular names being 
“creeping holly.” Its most popular name is said to be “Squaw Mat.” It 
attains its most luxuriant growth on the eastern slope of the Oregon Cascades 
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and in the Siskiyou Mountains, and has been described as one of the most 
showy and desirable of Alpine shrubs. Forms with white and others with 
lavender coloured flowers occur in a wild state. It should, of course, have a 
sunny place. Judging by the altitudes at which it grows it ought to be hardy 


with us; but in its early stages some protection in hard weather may be 
advisable. 


C. RIGIDUS var. PALLENS, Sprague. 


At p. 319, vol. i., a description and figure are given of a ceanothus which at 
the time of its publication was generally known as C. rigidus. I mentioned 
there that it differed from Nuttall’s typical C. rigidus in having more con- 
spicuously toothed leaves and longer stalked flowers. In 1915, Miss Willmott 
of Warley Place showed specimens at the Horticultural Hail, Westminster, 
of a ceanothus which exactly matched Nuttall’s type and showed that it was 
quite distinct from the form commonly grown as C. rigidus. The leaves of 
Miss Willmott’s plant were comparatively shorter and broader and were either 
without teeth or the teeth were very minute ; the flower-stalks were about half 
the length seen in the common sort, and the flowers were of a darker purplish 
blue. This is the form that should be called “C. rigidus” simply. The one 
figured in vol. i. has been named C. RIGIDUS var. PALLENS by Dr Sprague (see 
Kew Bulletin, 1915, p. 379). He observes that although these two forms are 
readily separable and, for the convenience of cultivators, worth distinguishing, 
they are united by a series of intermediate ones. All, of course, have opposite 
leaves. - 

C. rigidus (type) was introduced by Hartweg in 1847; C. rigidus var. pallens 
by Wm. Lobb some time between 1849 and 1857 when collecting for Messrs 
Veitch. The latter is, I think, the more beautiful shrub. 


C. SANGUINEUS, Pursh. OREGON TEA. 
(C. oreganus, Nuttall, Bot. Mag., t. 5177.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high; young shoots reddish or purplish, 
smooth. Leaves alternate, distinctly three-ribbed, ovate or oval, mostly blunt 
or rounded at the apex, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, the 
margin evenly set with bluntish teeth; 14 to 3} ins. long, # to 1} ins. wide; 
dark green above, pale and more or less downy beneath; stalk to 1 in. long. 
Panicles 24 to 43 ins. long, 1 in. wide, produced in late spring or early summer 
from the terminal side-buds of the previous season’s growth. Flowers white, 
7p in. wide, each borne on a slender stalk } to 3 in. long ; main and secondary 
flower-stalks thinly hairy. Fruit flattened-globose + in. wide. on 

Native of western N. America, where it is widely spread from British 
Columbia to California. It was first discovered and collected in 1806 by 
Capt. Lewis, the leader of the first expedition across North America. About 
twenty years later it was found by David Douglas, who described it as abundant 
in the valleys of the Rocky Mountains and as a shrub 4 to 10 ft. high, flowering 
there in June. It was introduced by Wm. Lobb about 1853 to Messrs Veitch’s 
nursery at Exeter and first flowered with them in May 1859. The name 
“ sanguineus” refers to the red young wood. In general appearance it 1s most 
like the eastern N. American species, C. americanus and C. ovatus, but both 
these differ in producing their flower panicles at and towards the end of the 
current year’s growths. It is one of the hardier kinds. 
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CELASTRUS. STAFF-TREE, CELASTRACEA, 
OVO. Mey Te B22) 


C. GLAUCOPHYLLUS, Rehder and Welson. 


A deciduous climber up to 20 ft. high, devoid of down in all its parts, the 
young shoots assuming a brownish purple tinge during their second year. 
Leaves oval or obovate, pointed, tapered at the base, edged with shallow 
incurved teeth ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 24 ins. wide; slightly glaucous above, 
distinctly so beneath; stalk 4 to 3 in. long. Flowers green, small and 
inconspicuous, produced a few together in the leaf-axils and in short terminal 
racemes. Fruits at first egg-shaped, @ in. long, with a short spine-like tip, 
yellow ; when the three-parted outer shell splits, the scarlet-coated seeds are 
revealed. ; hae 

Native of W. China; discovered by Wilson in 1904, introduced by him in 
1908 (No. 952). This species is growing at Kew, but is one of the least 
vigorous of the celastruses. It does not appear much inclined to twine. Its 
most distinctive characters are the glaucousness of both sides of the leaves 
and the combination of terminal and axillary inflorescences. It may be 
confused with C. hypoleucus (vol. i., p. 325) but the leaves of that species are 
even more glaucous beneath and longer stalked, its terminal racemes are up 
to 8 ins. long, and the fruit-stalks are If ins. (or three times as) long. 


C. HOOKER, Pracn. 


A deciduous climber up to 20 ft. high; young shoots furnished with 
reddish down (most of which falls away by autumn) and whitish lenticels. 
Leaves oval to ovate, coarsely toothed, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at 
the base, slender-pointed ; 3 to 6 ins. long, 13 to 3 ins. wide; downy on the 
midrib and more prominent veins beneath; stalk + to $ in. long. Flowers 
inconspicuous, produced in shortly stalked, axillary clusters ; stamens glabrous. 
Fruits ¢ in. long, orange-coloured ; seed-coat red. 

Native of the Himalaya and China; introduced by Wilson from 
W. Szechuen (No. 1184) in 1908. The Chinese plant grows vigorously at Kew 
and is quite hardy there, producing occasionally good crops of its orange- 
coloured fruits which persist into the new year and are very attractive. The 
most easily detected distinctive character is the down on the shoots and on 
the veins of the leaf beneath. It is the only cultivated celastrus with that 
character. The Himalayan plant (which may not be so hardy as the Chinese 
one) was long confused with C. stylosa, Wadllich, until separated and named 
by Sir David Prain. C. stylosa is well distinguished by its downy stamens, but 
it Is not yet in cultivation. 


C. LOESENERI, Rehder and Welson. 


A deciduous climber up to 20 ft. high, all the parts without down, producing 
long, twining young shoots. Leaves oval or broadly ovate, rounded or broadly 
wedge-shaped at the base, abruptly pointed ; shallowly and distantly toothed ; 
2 to 54 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; dull dark green above, very pale beneath ; 
stalk 4 to 3 in. long. Flowers greenish white, small, usually produced a few 
together in shortly stalked axillary cymes, rarely in terminal racemes. Fruits 
yellow, + in. wide ; seed-coat red. 

_ Native of Central China ; discovered and introduced by Wilson (No. 503) 
im 1907. This species is very hardy at Kew and one of the most vigorous in 
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the genus ; it also has some of the largest leaves. It bears good crops of fruit 
with Major Stern at Highdown, near Worthing, and he received an Award of 
Merit for it from the Royal Horticultural Society on 4th November 1930. 
C. articulatus is closely akin to it, but differs in its thinner, rounder leaves. 


C. ROSTHORNIANUS, Loesener. 


A deciduous scandent shrub up to 20 ft. high, not downy in any part ; 
young shoots very slender. Leaves shining green, oval-lanceolate to ovate, 
narrowly to broadly tapered at the base, pointed, finely toothed ; 1} to 3 ins. 
long, 1 to 14 ins. wide ; stalk about } in. long. Fruits the size of a small pea, 
three or four valved, orange yellow ; seed coat scarlet ; they are borne two or 
three together in the leaf-axils and have stalks } to } in. long. 

Native of W. China ; introduced by Wilson in rgro (No. 4187). As seen at 
Kew this is recognisable by its very slender, often pendulous, branches and 
shining leaves. It bears large crops of its handsome fruits which, after 
splitting, remain on the shoots until well into the new year, showing the red- 
coated seeds. Trained up stout stakes it makes a pleasing graceful thicket. 


C. RUGOSUS, Rehder and Welson. 


A deciduous climber up to 20 ft. high; young shoots not downy but 
furnished thickly with tiny lenticels. Leaves oval or ovate, rather conspicuously 
toothed, broadly wedge-shaped to rounded at the base, contracted at the apex 
to a short point; 25 to 54 ins. long; wrinkled, not downy above, and with 
small wart-like excrescences or down on the midrib and chief veins beneath ; 
stalk 4 to 4 in. long. Flowers small, greenish; solitary, few in axillary 
clusters, or produced in a short terminal raceme. Fruit 4 in. wide, orange- 
yellow ; seed-coat red. 

Native of W. China ; discovered by Wilson in 1904, introduced to Kew in 
19tt (Nos. 1106, 4157). It is very hardy and vigorous, producing annually 
long shoots thickly set with tiny warts and occasionally fine crops of its 
handsome fruits. Its wrinkled leaves, very strongly veined beneath and 
frequently warted on the midrib, make it distinct. 


C. SPICIFORMIS, Rehkder and Weatlson. 


I do not know that the true plant of this name is in cultivation. It is a 
native of W. China and was discovered by Wilson in 1900, but he does not 
appear to have collected seed. The form in cultivation is known as 

Var. LEVIS, Rehder and Wilson. A deciduous climber up to 20 ft. high 
with glabrous young shoots. Leaves oval or ovate, rounded or broadly wedge- 
shaped at the base, slender-pointed ; margins round-toothed, sometimes very 
closely and regularly so; 2 to 4} ins. long, 13 to 3 ins. wide ; dark green 
above, paler beneath, smooth on both sides ; stalk 3 to § in. long. Flowers 
yellowish white, small, produced in slender, terminal panicles 3 to 5 ins. long, 
often supplemented by clusters in the uppermost leaf-axils. Fruit 4 in. wide, 
orange-yellow, three-valved ; seed-coat dark brown, shining. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced in 1911 to Kew (No. 1176, 
Wilson), where it has proved very hardy and vigorous. It resembles C, hypo- 
leucus in its long, slender terminal inflorescence, but the leaves of that species 
are very glaucous beneath and the fruit-stalks are twice as long. The typical 
C. spiciformis apparently differs chiefly from this variety in its leaves being 
downy on the mid-rib and veins beneath. 
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C. BIoNDU, Pampanint. 


A deciduous tree up to 45 ft. high, often a large shrub ; young shoots rusty- 
downy at first, becoming almost or quite smooth by the end of the season. 
Leaves ovate to narrowly oval, pointed (sometimes slenderly), tapered to 
rounded at the base, more or less coarsely toothed towards the apex or tooth- 
less ; 14 to 4 ins. long; downy at first but almost or quite smooth by autumn ; 
stalk } to } in. long. Fruit solitary, in pairs or in threes, globose or slightly 
tapered towards the top, orange-coloured, } in. long, on a stalk about twice 
the length. 

Native of Central China; in cultivation at Kew since 1902. It resembles 
C. Davidiana (syn. C. Bungeana, Blume) in its leaves being toothed above the 
middle only and in the short leaf-stalks, but that species has black or purplish 
black fruits (vol. 1., p. 328). 


C. KORAIENSIS, Vakat, KOREAN NETTLE-TREE. 


A deciduous tree up to 4o ft. high or a bush ; young shoots smooth. Leaves 
usually more or less obovate, sometimes roundish or even oval, broadly tapered 
or rounded and oblique at the base; toothed at the sides, jaggedly and more 
coarsely toothed (almost lobed) at the broad apex, where the midrib often 
elongates into a slender, awl-shaped lobe; 2 to 5 ins. long, 17 to 3 ins. wide; 
dullish dark green and smooth above, strongly and longitudinally veined 
beneath, downy on the veins ; stalk to} in. long. Fruit roundish oval, nearly 
4 in. long, dull orange, borne on a stalk to # in. long. 

Native of Korea, Manchuria, and N. China; introduced to Kewin 1920. In 
a difficult genus, this is well distinguished by the shape of the leaves and the 
unusually large fruit. The end of the leaf (often its widest part) has a curiously 
jagged, bitten-off appearance, quite distinct from the leaves, so far as I have 
seen, of any other cultivated nettle-tree. It is succeeding well at Kew and is 
evidently quite hardy. 


C. LABILIS, C. K. Schnetder. 


A deciduous tree 4o to 60 ft. high, its trunk 3 to 6 ft. in girth, the bark 
smooth and pale grey ; young shoots yellowish, densely downy. Leaves ovate 
to ovate-lanceolate, obliquely rounded at the base, the apex shortly but often 
slenderly pointed, rather coarsely toothed except towards the base ; 1} to 4 ins. 
long, half as much wide ; dark glossy green and slightly downy above, duller 
and paler beneath. The pale-coloured veins are downy and the rest of the 
undersurface thinly downy or smooth ; stalk } to } in. long, very downy. 
Fruit orange-coloured, smooth, globose, scarcely } in. wide, produced in pairs 
or threes ; fruit-stalks downy, } in. long. 

Native of China in W. Hupeh and E. Szechuen; introduced by Wilson to 
the Arnold Arboretum in 1907 (No. 444), and to Kew the following year. 
Wilson remarks that it is easily recognised by the small, fruit-bearing 
branchlets dropping off in entirety when the fruits are ripe. It is quite hardy 


at Kew, where it is 14 ft. high, although it has not proved to be so in the 
Arnold ‘Atboretum, Mass. S : 
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C. RETICULATA, Torrey. 


A small deciduous tree 30 to 4o ft. high, sometimes shrubby ; young 
shoots covered thickly with outstanding down. Leaves obliquely ovate, 
rounded or heart-shaped at the base, pointed, toothed except at the base, often 
entire on adult plants; 1} to 4} ins. long, r to 3 ins. wide; pale bright green, 
rough to the touch and with scarcely any down above; very downy on the 
midrib and veins, and conspicuously net-veined beneath; stalk x to # in. 
long. Fruit globose, } in. wide, orange-red, borne on a slender downy stalk 
3 to } in. long. 

Native of the S.W. United States (Texas, etc.) ; originally described in 
1828. On young trees introduced from the Arnold Arboretum in 1920, the 
leaves are more downy and more conspicuously toothed than in adult fruit- 
bearing specimens collected in the wild; the latter have leaves toothed only 
near the apex or are quite toothless. The strong venation of the leaves is a 
prominent characteristic of this tree. 


CERATOSTIGMA. PLUMBAGINACEA. 


A genus consisting of about eight species of shrubs or herbaceous 
plants, the cultivated species of which come from China and the Himalaya. 
The best known species, C. plumbaginoides, is herbaceous and often grown 
as Plumbago Larpente. Leaves alternate, ciliate. Flowers in axillary 
and terminal clusters with conspicuous bracts. The generic name refers 
to the horn-like outgrowths on the stigma. 


C. GRIFFITHI, C. B. Clarke. 


A low, densely branched, evergreen shrub; young shoots covered with 
forwardly directed bristles. Leaves alternate, obovate, short-pointed, tapered 
at the base ; } to 1} ins. long, to in. wide ; dull green with purplish margins, 
covered on both surfaces with appressed bristles and (beneath especially) with 
tiny pale scales ; margins bristly ; stalk very short. Flowers produced from 
August onwards in terminal clusters $ to 1 in. across; corolla bright blue ; 
calyx tubular, 2 in. long, bristly, with five awl-shaped teeth. 

Native of Bhotan and Yunnan. It has been introduced from the latter 
province of China by Forrest, but is too tender to be grown satisfactorily in 
most parts of the kingdom. At Kew it suffers in severe weather, even against 
a wall. It has blossomed with Mr Beamish at Ashbourne, Co. Cork, and 
with Miss Willmott at Warley in Essex. It is well distinguished from 
C. Willmottianum, which has longer, more diamond-shaped, slender-pointed, 
less bristly leaves and less bristly shoots. To the inflorescences of both a 
spiky character is given by the erect, finely pointed bracts and teeth of the 
calyx. 


C. MINUS, Szaf/f. 
(C. Polhillii, Budley.) 


This species was first raised in this country by Mr A. K. Bulley from seed 
sent to him by Mr Polhill-Turner, a missionary stationed at Tatsien-lu, 
W. China, whose name it first bore in gardens. The first valid description of 
it was given inthe Journal of Botany, 1906, p. 7, 1n an article on the genus by 
Sir David Prain, when it was named C, minus. 

It isa deciduous shrub usually 14 to 3 ft. high, with obovate leaves rounded 
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or blunt at the apex, tapered to a very short stalk, { to 14 ins. long, scaly and 
with appressed bristles beneath, glabrous or nearly so above, bristly on the 
margins. I have not seen this shrub in blossom, but the flowers are closely 
packed in terminal and axillary heads on which they open successively from 
late summer to October. Wilson, Forrest, and Kingdon Ward all describe 
them as “bright blue,” and the last-named says in addition “calyx crimson.” 
The inflorescence is furnished with spiky bracts like the other species. _ 

The species is most nearly allied to C. Griffithii, but that is very distinct by 
reason of the bristly character of the upper surface of the leaf. C. Willmot- 
tianum is also bristly on both surfaces of its leaves, and they are lanceolate to 
rhomboid in shape and always tapered at the apex. Delavay first found 
C. minus in Yunnan about 1884, where Forrest also collected it later. Wilson 
saw it in Szechuen. In hardiness it is probably intermediate between the other 
two ; that is to say it will be happiest in the sunny gardens of the south. 


C. WILLMOTTIANUM, Séaff. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8591.) 


A deciduous shrub 2 to 4 ft. high; young stems angled, sometimes 
purplish, furnished with forward-pointing bristles. Leaves alternate, stalkless, 
lanceolate to diamond-shaped ; 1 to 2 ins. long, + to ? in. wide, bristly on both 
surfaces. Flowers closely packed in terminal heads, opening successively 
for three or four months in summer and autumn from the axils of slender 
lanceolate, pointed bracts which are 4 to} in, long and edged with stiff bristles ; 
they are } in. wide, the corolla having a slender, pale tube ? in. long and five 
spreading obovate lobes which are bright blue except at the base where they 
are white ; anthers purple ; calyx five-lobed, the lobes (or teeth) awl-shaped. 

Native of W. Szechuen, where Wilson found it in 1908 abundant in the semi- 
arid regions of the Min River Valley. Miss Willmott raised two plants from 
his seed and from these the present stock in this country has mainly or wholly 
been derived. It is easily increased by late summer cuttings. It produces a 
long succession of prettily coloured flowers from July onwards without making 
a great display at one time. At Kew the semi-woody stems usually die to the 
ground, but a fresh crop springs up freely every year. An attractive plant 
which needs a sunny position. 


C. PLUMBAGINOIDES, Bunge (syns. Plumbago Larpente, Lindley ; Valoradia plum- 
baginoides, Borsszer) is the only other species much grown in the open air in this country. 
Being more herbaceous than shrubby, it scarcely comes within our province. It has 
brilliant blue flowers of a deeper hue than Miss Willmott’s species and grows I to 14 ft. 
high only. The leaves differ in being larger, and obovate rather than lanceolate in 
outline and bristly at the margins only—not on the surfaces. Native of China: 
introduced in 1846 to Sir Geo. Larpent’s garden at Roehampton. ; 


CERCIDIPHYLLUM japonicum, Sebold. 


The Chinese form of this tree, alluded to in vol. i, p. 333, has been 
named var. SINENSE by Messrs Rehder and Wilson (see Plante 
Wilsontane, vol. 1., p. 316). According to Wilson it differs from the 
Japanese type, which usually forms several trunks near the ground, in 
nearly always being confined to a single stem. The authors regard ‘the 
leaf-stalk of var. sinense as shorter and the leaf itself not so markedly 
cordate as in the Japanese tree, but judging by a large series of specimens 
from both countries at Kew these differences are not very reliable. Wilson 
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found trees up to 130 ft. high and describes them as exceeding in girth 
and height all other deciduous, non-coniferous trees known from China. 

In regard to the autumn colouring of the Cercidiphyllum, Sir Herbert 
Maxwell wrote to mein rors as follows :—‘“ I raised a large quantity of this 
from seed and the seed bed in autumn was a fine sight—one carpet of 
glowing carmine. The plants which have been set out retain this fine 
autumn colouring. It is one of the most brilliant things I have.” Some 
specimens sent to me by Sir Herbert in October 1915 amply confirm his 
estimate of the beauty of this tree at that season. Since then most if not 
all of the newly introduced cercidiphyllums I have seen have a red autumn 
colouring. Yet at Kew long cultivated plants of Japanese origin turn 
yellow, and Sargent, who figures the Japanese tree in his Lorest Flora 
of Japan, describes the autumn colour of the foliage as “clear bright- 
ia Possibly var. sinense turns red in autumn and the Japanese type 
yellow. 


CERCOCARPUS IntTRIcATus, S. Watson. ROSACEA. 
(VoL. \E5 -p: 336) 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, much and intricately branched ; 
young shoots stiff, dark brown, downy; bark of the older parts ashy-grey. 
Leaves linear to narrowly lanceolate, made narrower by the decurved 
margins, wedge-shaped at the base, tapered at the apex to a short fine 
point, toothless; } to r} ins. long, ;4, to } in. wide; dark glossy green, at 
first hairy but becoming smooth above; clothed with grey felt beneath 
and hairy on the midrib and veins; stalk ;}, in. long. Flowers (not seen 
by me on cultivated plants) described as stalkless, downy, } in. wide and 
long ; calyx lobes five, triangular. Seed vessels terminated by a slender 
feathery tail 1 to 2 ins. long. 

Native of western N. America, from Oregon to California and Nevada. 
Like the remainder of the species, the flower has no petals, and its chief 
ornamental quality is due to the tail of the fruit, which is clothed with 
white silky hairs. Of the three species described in vol. i., p. 336, this 1s 
most nearly allied to C. ledifolius, both having toothless leaves. That 
species differs in habit, being slender and erect; this is bushy with 
spreading interlaced branches. The feathery tail is also longer in 


C. ledifolius. 


CESTRUM Paroul. L’Héritier. SOLANACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 1770.) 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 8 ft. high, with quite smooth young shoots and 
leaves. Leaves lanceolate to oval-lanceolate, pointed, tapered about 
equally at both ends or more abruptly towards the base, entire; 1} to 5 ins. 
long, 3 to 2 ins. wide; green on both sides; stalk up to } in. long. 
Flowers yellowish green, produced during June and July in a terminal 
cluster augmented by axillary ones, making altogether a panicle 4 to 6 ins. 
long and slightly downy. Calyx tubular, 7’; in. long, downy, toothed, the 
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teeth tipped with down. Corolla tube { in. long, slender, dividing at 
the top into five oblong spreading lobes that are downy behind and give 
the flower a diameter of nearly } in. Fruit egg-shaped, violet-brown, g 1n. 
long, the base cupped in the calyx. } 

Native of Chile; introduced in 1787. The plant figured in the Botantcal 
Magazine flowered at Holland House, Kensington, about 1810. The 
flowers are not very pretty, but they are fragrant at night. The plant itself 
when touched has a rather heavy odour, like that of the haulm of garden 
peas. It is not fully hardy near London but will grow in a sunny sheltered 
nook of a building, especially if covered with a mat in very severe weather. 
Even if cut down to the ground it will usually break into growth again. 

On walls in the warmest of the south and west country gardens occasionally may be 
seen CESTRUM ELEGANS, Schlechiendal, a tender species from Mexico, which has beautiful 
pendent clusters of tubular rosy-pink flowers. A hybrid between it and C, Parqui has 


been raised in Mr Hanbury’s garden at La Mortola, near Mentone; this has dull 
purplish pink flowers. 


CHAMABATIA FOLIOLOSA, Bentham. ROSACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5171.) 


A semi-evergreen shrub 2 to 3 ft. high; young shoots, leaf-stalks and 
flower-stalks covered with grey down and stalked glands. Leaves fern-like, 
t4 to 2} ins. long, ovate in main outline, but made up of countless tiny 
hairy leaflets ;4; in. long, tri-pinnately arranged. Flowers white, $ in. 
across, petals five; calyx-tube funnel-shaped with five lanceolate lobes, 
the whole downy and glandular; stamens numerous, yellow; fruit dry, 
obovoid, enclosed by the calyx. The flowers are produced four to eight 
together on terminal slender-stalked corymbs 2 to 4 ins. long in June 
and July. 

Native of California, one of its sites being the Big Tree Grove, 
Calaveras. It was discovered by Col. Frémont on the Sacramento 
Mountains in 1844 and collected there by Hartweg in 1848. Soon after 
Messrs Veitch imported living plants. It bears a strong resemblance to 
Spireea (Chameebatiaria) millefolium and has a similar pleasant balsamic 
odour, but the fruit of the spireea divides longitudinally when ripe and its 
short-stalked flowers come numerously in terminal compound pyramidal 
panicles. Chamebatia foliolosa is not so hardy as the spireea and requires 
a sunny corner where the soil is light and well-drained; even then it is 
probably only suitable for the southern counties. 


CHAM-AEROPS Hum ILis, Linneus. DWARF FAN 
PALM. PALMACE&. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 2152; Gardeners’ Chronicle, April 6, 1907, fig. 94.) 
An evergreen shrub forming a dense cluster of growths close to the 
ground and giving a hemispherical mass of fohage; or a small tree with 


a stem 6 to 8 ft. high, about 5 ins. in diameter, clothed with stiff dark 
fibres near the top, and crowned with a rounded head of leaves. Leaves 
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fan-shaped, of a greyish green, split nearly to the base into awl-shaped 
segments varying much in length. In starved wild specimens they may 
be only 4 ins. long, but in cultivated ones 18 ins. The basal part of the 
leaf is folded like a half-shut fan. The leaf-stalk also varies in length from 
a few inches to 3 or 4 ft., is flat above, rounded beneath, and armed 
(often formidably) with forward-pointing, stiff, sharp spines } to } in. long. 
In their young state the leaves are more or less furnished with a loose 
pale wool, especially at the back. The small yellow flowers are crowded 
on a stiff panicle 4 to 6 ins. high, clasped at the base in the early stages 
by a large bract. 

This palm is not so hardy as Trachycarpus excelsus (see vol. ii., 
p- 600) which has lived in perfect health at Kew in the open air for very 
many years, but it succeeds in S. Hants and S. Sussex and thence 
westwards. There are good examples in the public garden at Penzance 
and in the neighbouring Rectory garden at Ludgvan; it is also very 
healthy in Mr L. de Rothschild’s garden at Exbury, Hants. Introduced 
in 1731 by Philip Miller. 

It is interesting as the only palm native of Europe. At the present 
time it is most abundant, perhaps, in Spain, but it occurs also in Italy, 
Sardinia, Sicily, and across the Mediterranean on the coasts of Algeria 
and Morocco. At one time it was wild on the French Riviera, but it 
disappeared apparently about the middle of the roth century and is 
now regarded as extinct there. Willdenow considered it existed in two 
varieties: one forming clean trunks (it has been stated sometimes 20 ft. 
high), the other low and with clustered stems. Both types are found at 
Gibraltar and often a tall stem will have a cluster of dwarf-growths at its 
base. The dwarf state may be due to starved, dry conditions at the root. 
It grows best in a loamy soil in a sheltered but sunny spot. 


CHILIOTRICHUM ROSMARINIFOLIUM, Lessing. COMPOSITA. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 28, 1931, fig. 116.) 


An evergreen shrub 1 to 3 ft. high in a wild state and 6 ft. or more 
wide ; young shoots often erect, clothed with white down. Leaves alternate, 
closely set together on the stems, linear, stalkless ; ? to 2 ins. long, ;'y to 
1 in. wide; grey with down above when young, more thickly covered 
beneath, becoming smooth and dark green above; margins very much 
recurved; midrib deeply impressed. Flower-heads 1 to 2 ins. wide, 
terminal, solitary on downy stalks 2 to 4 ins. long; ray-florets about 
twelve, pure white, linear; disk-florets bright yellow. Bracts below the 
flower-heads (collectively known as the “involucre”) in four or five series, 
ovate-oblong, pointed, woolly, margined with hairs. me 

Native of the Chilean Andes at 5000 to 8000 ft. altitude; originally 
discovered by Poeppig: described and named by Lessing in 1831. It 
was collected by Richard Pearce when he was collecting in Chile for 
Messrs. Veitch about 1864, also by H. J. Elwes in rgor, but I do not 
know that it reached cultivation until Comber introduced it during his 
1925-27 expedition to the Andes. It is a rosemary-like plant so far as 
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foliage goes, but its flowers are simply like enormous daisies. I saw it 
flowering very freely with Mr L. de Rothschild at Exbury, Hants, in June 
1932, and it is quite hardy there. The leaves were considerably larger 
than seems to be general in wild specimens, which often have them only 
4 to 1 in. long. This, no doubt, is due to its frequent location 1n hungry, 
stony ground, where Comber found it under 1 ft. in height. It should 
have as sunny a position as possible. 


CHORDOSPARTIUM STEVENSONH, Cheeseman. 
LEGUMINOS. 


An almost leafless shrub or small tree, the latter occasionally 20 to 
30 ft. high, with a trunk 6 to 8 ins. in diameter and slender pendulous 
branches. Young shoots long, slender, scarcely branched, ;'; to ;'y in. 
in diameter, minutely ribbed, not downy. Leaves are borne only on 
young plants and then persist only three or four months. Racemes 
cylindrical, 14 to 34 ins. long, 3 in. wide, sometimes solitary, sometimes 
in clusters of two to five; on these the flowers are closely packed a score 
or so to the inch. Flowers pea-flower-shaped, 4+ in. long, purple, with 
darker lines on the standard petal; calyx and flower-stalks covered densely 
with a pale wool. Pod about } in. long, carrying a single seed. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand; discovered (or at any rate 
distinguished as a new genus) in 1909. It appears to be confined in a 
wild state to a site near the mouth of the Clarence River on the foothills 
of the seaward Kaikoura Mountains, at altitudes of 1500 to 2500 ft. 
The genus, of which this is the only species, appears to be most nearly 
related to Notospartium (vol. ii., p. ror), but that genus has a three- to 
eight-seeded pod. 

In a letter dated roth February 1929, Mr Lawton, of the Education 
Board of Wellington, N.Z., says: “I think I know all the wild chordo- 
spartiums in New Zealand and hence in all the world. They number 
about twenty-four, all very old.” Seeds were sent to Kew in 1923, and 
germinated well. The most suitable localities for cultivating this shrub 
will probably be the Scilly Isles and sunny spots on the south coasts of 
Cornwall and Devon. Old trees have apparently the appearance of a 
leafless weeping willow. It flowers at home from November to January, 
equivalent to May, June and July here. Evidently a delightful small tree 
or shrub, but in danger of becoming extinct in its native place. 


CINNAMOMUM Campnora, Wees. CAMPHOR TREE. 


b 


LAURACEA, 
(Camphora officinalis, Stewde/ Laurus Camphora, Zinueus, Bot. Mag., t. 2658.) 


It is only in the milder parts of the British Isles that the camphor 
tree can be grown in the open air. I have seen it very healthy in Lord 
Clinton’s collection at Bicton, in S. Devon, and in 1920 I noted a tree 
there in flower which was about 35 ft. high. At Penjertick itis go ft. 
high and is to be found also in various other Cornish gardens. Although 
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it has little beauty of flower, its fine, glossy dark green, luxuriant foliage 
is very handsome; and of course its interest as the camphor-yielding tree 
gives it an additional attraction. 

It is an evergreen tree of large size, with alternate leaves. Sargent 
describes one at Atami, in Japan, which is regarded as the largest in that 
country. This tree divides into two trunks near the base and the larger 
part girths 33 ft. Between this and the smaller trunk a small temple has 
been erected. The leaves are oval or obovate, slender-pointed and 
tapered at the base; 3 to 6 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; smooth and 
shining, fragrant when crushed, firm and leathery in texture; stalk 3 to 
t}ins. long. Usually the veins are in three or four pairs, and sometimes 
the lowest pair are so strongly developed as to give the leaf a three-ribbed 
character. Flowers greenish white, ¢ in. wide, produced in spring in 
axillary long-stalked panicles 2 to 3 ins. long. The camphor tree, accord- 
ing to Aiton, was introduced from Japan in 1727. Sargent considers it 
as probably indigenous in the southern part of that country and Wilson 
found it there roo ft. high. It is certainly a native of China and Formosa. 


CistiUss ROCK ROSE. CISTACEA. 


(VOL. I., p. 342. See also Halimiocistus.) 


No one in this country seems to have interested himself specially in 
the Cistus family since Sweet published his Cystimee over one hundred 
years ago until Sir Oscar Warburg of Boidier, near Epsom, and Mr Edmund 
Warburg, his son, began to do so a few years ago. They have travelled 
extensively in the Cistus regions of Europe and N. Africa, and horticulture 
is indebted to them for a number of new varieties and hybrids which they 
have introduced and propagated. I am indebted to Sir Oscar for most 
of the information on which the following notes are based :— 


C. ALBIDUS var. ALBUS, O. Wardurg.—A pure white variety. (Vol. i., p. 343.) 

C. CANESCENS var. ALBUS, O. Warburg.—A pure white variety. (Vol.i., p. 345.) 

C. CRISPATUS, Bornet.—A hybrid between crispus and incanus var. creticus, and a 
very attractive spreading shrub with flowers of a good pink. 

C. GLAucus, Pourret.—This, a hybrid between laurifolius and monspeliensis, is the 
now accepted name for the C. recognitus mentioned in vol. i., p. 347. It has white 
unspotted flowers. 

C. HETIERI, Verguin.—A triple hybrid between ladaniferus, laurifolius, and monspel- 
iensis. An erect-growing, free-flowering and pleasing hardy shrub of garden origin which 
has also been found wild in France. 

C. Loretul, Rouy and Foucaud.—Sir Oscar Warburg has pointed out that the plant 
which I (following the Botanical Magazine, t. 8490) called C. Loretii (vol. i., p. 347) 1s 
really a form of C. lusitanicus, M/i//er, a name by which it has been known in gardens. 
The true C. Loretii (like the wrong one) is a hybrid between ladaniferus and monspeliensis 
and similar to the C. Verguinii mentioned below, but not quite so good. ; 

C. NIGRICANS, Pourret (syn. C. laxus, Aiton, Sweet’s Cistinez, t. 12) is a hybrid 
between monspeliensis and populifolius. It is a robust, evergreen, viscous shrub 4 ft. or 
more high, the ovate-lanceolate, pointed, stalked leaves 2 or 3 ins. long and 4 tol in. wide. 
Flowers white, with a central yellow stain, 2 ins. wide. Found wild in the south of France 
and moderately hardy. 08 

C. POPULIFOLIUS var. LASIOCALYX, Willkomm.—A fine variety of populifolius with 
larger flowers than the type, but scarcely so hardy. The leaves are somewhat shorter in 
proportion to their width than in var. narbonnensis (vol. i., p. 348). 

Ill D2 
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C. SKANBERGII, Zojacono.—A very rare natural hybrid between parviflorus ed 
monspeliensis, found in Greece. It is an attractive plant with greyish green foliage an 
small, beautiful, pale pink flowers ; not so tender as its origin would suggest. sate 

C. VERGUINI, Coste and Soulié.—A rare and beautiful natural hybrid between salvifolius 
and ladaniferus. Flowers white with a fine, warm brown spot. 


It will be noticed that, in several of the parentages given above, 
C. monspeliensis has had a share, and Sir Oscar Warburg has observed 
that its pollen will fertilise almost any other white cistus that exists and 
some pink ones also. But it is a curious fact that all attempts to fertilise 
C. monspeliensis itself with pollen from another species have been 
unsuccessful. 


C. OBTUSIFOLIUS, Sweet. 
(Sweet’s Cistineze, t. 42.) 


An evergreen shrub of rounded, much branched habit, 15 to 23 ft. high ; 
young shoots slender, covered with greyish starry down. Leaves almost or 
quite stalkless, oval or ovate-oblong, bluntish to rounded at the apex, tapered 
at the base; 1 to 2 ins. long, } to 8 in. wide; dull grey green, starry-downy 
on both surfaces, more especially beneath, roughish above, margins slightly 
recurved. Flowers several in a cluster opening in June, white, about 14 ins. in 
diameter, each petal having a yellow stain at the base. Sepals green, @ in. 
long, heart-shaped, pointed, hairy and fringed with hairs ; flower-stalks grey 
with hairs. 

This rock rose, originally named and described by Sweet about 1827, is a 
natural hybrid between C. salvifolius and C. hirsutus and shows its ancestry 
in the heart-shaped sepals and more or less three-veined leaves. The stalked 
leaves with pinnate veins and often solitary flowers of C. salvifolius distinguish 
it, and C. hirsutus is easily distinguished by its markedly three-veined, broad- 
based leaves. It is found wild in Portugal and is one of the hardier rock roses, 


growing well and flowering well in a sunny well-drained spot. Easily increased 
by late summer cuttings. 


C, “SILVER: PINK. Jielzex: 


This hybrid rock rose, raised by Messrs Hillier and Sons of Winchester, 
was first shown in public by them at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster, in 
flower on 17th July 1919, when it was given an Award of Merit. It is of neat, 
bushy shape, and Messrs Hillier observe that it never grows higher than about 
25 ft. They consider it to have originated from laurifolius crossed with villosus. 
The leaves are of firm texture, lanceolate, 1 to 3 ins. long, dark green above, 
greyish green beneath, whilst the flowers, each 3 ins. wide, are of a clear 
“silvery” pink with no suspicion of purple or magenta in the colouring. The 
centre is filled with a bunch of golden-yellow stamens. This very charming 
cistus appears to be quite hardy, a valuable quality it inherits no doubt from 
C. laurifolius, which is about the hardiest of all rock roses. In this and in 


Halimiocistus wintonensis (¢.v.), Messrs Hillier have added two plants of great 
beauty and interest to gardens, 


CLADRASTIS Witsonu, Takeda. LEGUMINOS. 


(VOL. I., p. 349.) 


_ A deciduous tree 15 to 50 ft. high in nature, its trunk sometimes 4 ft. 
in girth; young shoots at first downy. Leaves pinnate, 9 to 13 ins. long, 
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CLEMATIS AFOLIATA (Flowers 


whitish, fragrant) 
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composed of nine to fifteen leaflets; main-stalk downy. Leaflets ovate 
to narrowly oval, pointed at the apex, wedge-shaped at the base, entire ; 
Iz to 3 ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide; dark green above, rather glaucous 
beneath, furnished when young with pale down, smooth at maturity ; 
stalk 4’y in. long, downy. ‘The flowers (not yet seen on cultivated plants) 
are fragrant, white, about 1 in. long, of pea-flower character, and numer- 
ously borne on lax, terminal, broadly pyramidal panicles 5 to 8 ins. long, 
the flower-stalks furnished with brownish down. Calyx downy, bell- 
shaped, with five triangular blunt lobes. Pod flattened, downy, 2 ins. 
long, 4 in. wide. 
_ Native of W. Hupeh, China, where it was discovered by Wilson and 
introduced in 1907 to the Arnold Arboretum, whence I obtained a plant 
for Kew on my visit there in 1910. There may be other plants in 
cultivation under Wilson’s number 1102. It has been propagated at Kew 
by grafting on stocks of the American C. tinctoria and it is to be hoped 
it may in time become plentiful enough to find a place in all extensive 
collections, for it is a welcome addition to an interesting and beautiful 
genus of trees. As in other species, the base of the leaf-stalk fits over the 
bud and completely hides it. The description given above of leaf and 
shoot is made from the tree at Kew, but on wild specimens collected in 
China the leaflets are fewer (seven to nine) and larger. It is nearly related 
to C. sinensis (vol. i, p. 350), which has a glabrous ovary and pod, 
larger panicles, and smaller flowers. 

C. sinensis flowered at Kew for the first time in July 1923, and its 
white fragrant flowers were very charming (Bot. Mag,, t. 9043). 


CLEMATIS. RANUNCULACE. 
(VoL, Usp: 351.) 


C. AFOLIATA, /. Buchanan. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8686; C. aphylla, Colenso.) 


A semi-scandent, unisexual shrub with slender, much interlaced branches ; 
twigs slender, slightly ribbed, smooth, dark green. Leaves in the ordinary 
sense of the word are nearly always absent in adult plants, the blades being 
suppressed and leaving only the stalk, which is green, slender, and varies from 
2 to 4 ins. in length. Sometimes in young plants, rarely in adult ones, three 
minute, ovate or triangular leaflets are produced. Flowers fragrant, greenish 
white, about 1 in. wide, borne singly on slender hairy stalks 1 to 2 ins. long 
and produced in clusters of two to six from the axils of the leaf-stalks. Sepals 
four to six, lance-shaped, spreading, silky outside. Seed-vessel with silky style. 

Native of both islands of New Zealand, but more common and widely 
spread in the south. The only plant I have seen in flower grows at the foot 
ofa sunny wall in Miss Willmott’s garden at Warley, Essex, where it forms a 
dense mass of rush-like twigs and branches several feet long and blossoms in 
May. It is female. There is a good plant in the Cambridge Botanic Garden 
and it is established on a south wall at Kew. It is worth growing for the 
fragrance of its flowers and for its unusual aspect. Except in the maritime 
south and south-western counties, I think it will need some such protection as 


it is given at Warley. 
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C. CHINENSIS, Retzzus. 


A vigorous deciduous climber, the stems ribbed, smooth except for some 
down at the nodes. Leaves pinnate, composed of five leaflets, the leaf-stalks 
curling round whatever support is available. Leaflets ovate or heart-shaped, 
three- or five-veined ; 1} to 3 ins. long ; minutely downy on the midrib, other- 
wise smooth. Flowers fragrant, white, } to ? in. wide, produced numerously 
in cymose panicles springing from the leaf-axils in September and October. 
Sepals four, very narrow, downy on the margins. Seed-vessel covered with 
appressed hairs, each terminated by a slender style that 1s 1 to Ig ins. long 
and clothed with fine white hairs. : 

Native of Central and Western China and known to science since 1781, 
when it was described and figured by Retzius in his Odservationes Botanica, 11., 
t.2. Wilson found it when collecting for Messrs Veitch in 1900 and introduced 
it then or soon after. Judging by its behaviour at Kew it is a vigorous grower 
of the C. paniculata type and quite hardy, but often develops its flowers too late 
to escape autumn cold. 


C. FARGESII var. SOULIEI, /zxet and Gagnepain. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8702; C. Souliei, Hranchet.) 


A deciduous climber 20 ft. high, with strongly ribbed, purplish, downy 
young shoots. Leaves up to 9 ins. long, composed of five primary divisions 
each consisting of three leaflets ; all the stalks downy. Leaflets ovate, pointed, 
wedge-shaped to truncate at the base, unevenly and coarsely toothed, some- 
times three-lobed ; I to 2 ins. long, $ to 14 ins. wide ; the terminal one usually 
more than twice the size of the side ones, which are shortly stalked to stalkless ; 
both surfaces downy, dullish green. Flowers up to 2} ins. wide, pure white, 
produced from the leaf-axils, singly or a few together on a main-stalk 3 to 6 in. 
long. Sepals six, obovate, 4 to # in. wide, each with a short abrupt point ; 
tinged with yellow and downy outside. Stamens with smooth stalks and pale 
yellow anthers. Seed-vessel with a feathery style. 

Native of W. China ; introduced by Wilson in gtr. It is quite hardy at 
Kew and grows freely. Whilst it does not make a great display at any one 
time the flowers are attractive in their pure whiteness and satiny texture and 
they continue to appear from June to September. 

The true C. FARGESII, Franchet, which is perhaps not in cultivation in this 
country, is said to differ from var. Souliei in having proportionately larger 
anthers in comparison with the stamen-stalks and in the leaflets being more 
rounded at the base and more downy. 


C. GRACILIFOLIA, Rehder and Watson. 


A deciduous climber up to 12 ft. high; stems greyish, ribbed, clothed 
when young with appressed down. Leaves ternate or pinnate, consisting of 
three, five, or seven leaflets. Leaflets mostly ovate in main outline, but 
coarsely toothed or three-lobed, } to 1} ins. long; both stalk and blade 
slightly downy. Flowers white, 15 to 2 ins. wide, borne usually two to four 
together from the joints, each one on a downy slender stalk 14 to 3 ins. long. 
Sepals four, spreading, obovate, downy outside, Seed-vessel smooth, with a 
feathery style nearly one inch long. 

Native of W. China, where it was first found by Wilson in the province 
of Szechuen, afterwards by Purdom in Kansu, and by Forrest in Yunnan. 
Introduced by Wilson in 1910. It belongs to the same group as chrysocoma 
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and montana (both of which have uniformly trifoliolate leaves) and is a 
graceful, free-blooming, hardy clematis. Flowers in June. 


C. GRATA var. GRANDIDENTATA, Rehder and Wilson. 
(Garden, Aug. I, r9r4.) 


_ Under C. Jouiniana (vol. i., p. 361) the typical C. grata is noticed. It is a 
Himalayan species and may not be in cultivation, or only recently introduced. 
At the time the note was written a clematis introduced from China was 
growing in the Coombe Wood Nursery, which afterwards proved to be this 
Chinese form of the Himalayan plant named and first described in Plante 
Wilsoniana, vol. i., p. 338. It is a vigorous deciduous climber growing 30 ft. 
high, with downy, ribbed stems. Leaves 6 ins. or more long, composed of 
three or five leaflets ; common stalk downy. Leaflets ovate, pointed, rounded 
or tapered at the base, the margins coarsely and unevenly set with triangular 
teeth ; 1} to 3 ins. long, the terminal one often deeply three-lobed and long- 
stalked, the basal pair with stalks } in. long ; both surfaces, but especially the 
lower one, furnished with grey down. Panicles small, axillary and terminal, 
bearing the flowers in threes on the main-stalk or in threes on each of its 
branches. Sepals four or five, white, narrowly oblong, felted at the back. 
Flower I in. wide, opening in May and June. Seed-vessel smooth, with a 
silky tail. 

_ Native of W. Hupeh and Szechuen ; introduced in 1904. This pleasing 
climber is related to C. Vitalba, but differs from it in the glabrous or nearly 
glabrous inner face of the sepals but more downy leaflets. It grows vigorously 
and is perfectly hardy. 


C. INDIVISA, Wzlldenow. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4398—var. lobata.) 


A vigorous evergreen climber festooning small trees and shrubs in a state 
of nature ; young shoots ribbed and pubescent. Leaves of three leaflets borne 
on a common stalk 1} to 3 ins. long. Leaflets ovate, blunt at the apex, 
rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, entire or sometimes lobed ; 
14 to 3 ins. long, half to two-thirds as wide, smooth glossy green, each on a 
stalk } to 1 in. long. Flowers unisexual, 2 to 3 ins. wide, produced in loose 
axillary panicles up to 1 ft. long, each flower on a slender downy stalk which 
is from 14 to 43 ins. long and has a pair of small bracts near the middle. 
Sepals usually six to eight, white, narrowly oblong, } to 4 in. wide. Stamens 
with yellow stalks and rose-coloured anthers. Seed-vessels downy, with a 
feathery tail 2 ins. or more long. 

Var. LOBATA, AYooker.—A fine form with leaflets always more lobed or 
coarsely toothed than in the type. 

Native of both islands of New Zealand, widely distributed and abundant ; 
discovered during Capt. Cook’s first voyage; introduced in 1840. The male 
plant bears larger flowers than the female. This beautiful climber is only 
hardy in the milder parts of the country and is probably seen at its best in 
Cornwall, where there are fine specimens at Lanarth, and Ludgvan Rectory ; 
also at Bodnant, N. Wales. The late Mr Chambers grew it outside on a wall 
at Haslemere, in Surrey, for some years, but whether it survived I do not 
know. The var. lobata often makes a glorious display of pure white in a 
cool greenhouse at Kew. Sargent mentions a plant in Massachusetts that 


carried seven thousand open flowers at one time. 
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C. MACROPETALA, Ledebour. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9142; Garden, Dec. 1920; Atragene m., Meyer.) 


A deciduous climber with slender angled stems, downy when young, more 
especially near the swollen joints. Leaves mostly bi-ternate, z.2., consisting of 
three main divisions, each having three leaflets—or nine in all ; the whole leaf 
3 to 6 ins. long. Leaflets ovate to lance-shaped, pointed, rounded or tapered 
at the base, coarsely and irregularly toothed ; 4 to 14 ins. long, + to ? in. wide ; 
nearly or quite smooth except at the junction of the slender leaf-stalks. Flowers 
24 to 4 ins. wide, produced from May or June onwards at the end of the shoots 
or at the joints, each on a slender stalk 3 ins. or more long. Sepals four, blue 
or violet-blue ; 1} to 2 ins. long, } to 4 in. wide; pointed. The centre of 
each flower is filled with a large number of petal-like segments decreasing in 
size towards the middle, the outer ones of a paler tint than the sepals, the 
innermost of linear shape and almost white ; all clothed with down. Stamens 
numerous, anthers pale yellow. Seed-vessels terminated by a slender, 
feathered style, 15 ins. long. 

Native of the province of Kansu, China, and of Siberia ; first introduced by 
Purdom to the Coombe Wood Nursery (No. 149), where it flowered in July, 
1912; afterwards by Reginald Farrer (No. 315) about 1914. This beautiful 
climber, which flowered at Kew and Aldenham in July and August 1920, 
belongs to the Atragene group of Clematis. Previous to its introduction 
this group was represented in gardens by only two species—C. alpina and 
C. verticillaris (see vol. i.). These species are distinguished by the crowd of 
petal-like organs coming between the stamens and sepals. Although so 
comparatively new to cultivation C. macropetala was collected about 1742 by 
d’Incarville in the mountainous country north of Pekin, and it was named and 
first described by Ledebour in 1829 from a plant found in Siberia. It is 
closely akin to C. alpina, but the sepals are narrower, the petal-like organs 
longer, and the plant later flowering. It is grown exceedingly well by Dame 
Alice Godman at South Lodge, Horsham, on a low wall. 


i) 


C. MEYENIANA, Wadlpers. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7897.) 


A vigorous evergreen climber 20 ft. or more high; stems smooth, wiry, 
purplish brown. Leaves made up of three leaflets on a main-stalk 2 to 4 ins. 
long. Leaflets broadly ovate to lanceolate, shortly to slenderly pointed 
heart-shaped or rounded at the base; 2 to § ins. long, r to 3 ins. wide; not 
toothed, distinctly three-veined, of leathery texture. Flowers 1 in. wide 
produced numerously in large, lax panicles during August and September ; 
the four sepals white, narrowly oblong, woolly at the margins, the anthers 
making a conspicuous yellow patch of colour in the centre. Styles of the 
seed-vessel rj ins. long, silky. 

Native of China, where it is widely spread from Hong Kong to Yunnan. 
There are evidently several forms of this clematis in a wild state, as one might 
indeed, expect from its wide natural area. The plant figured in the Botanical 
Magazine, which may be regarded as typical, came to Kew from Hong Kong 
and like its successors had to be given cool greenhouse treatment. Probably 
forms of more western origin would be hardier and in any case would succeed 
in our warmer counties in the open air. The species is of the same group as 
C. Armandii but has smaller flowers; it makes a very fine display at Kew 
every year in the coolest section of the Temperate House, where it flowers 
during February and March and in advance of C. Armandii. It is very 


anthers) 


white with yellow 


CLEMATIS MEYENIANA (Flowers 


CLEMATIS MACROPETALA (Flowers violet-blue) 
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closely allied to C. Pavoliniana (g.v.), which differs in i 
.U.)s t 
or merely three-flowered inflorescence. inp 


C. NAPAULENSIS, De Candolle. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9037; C. Forrestii, W. W. Smith.) 


An evergreen climber up to 30 ft, high; young shoots grooved, greyish. 
Leaves trifoliolate or quinquefoliolate ; the latter found only on long barren 
shoots of the current season. Leaflets of thin texture, smooth, ovate-lanceolate 
pointed, either entire or with a few large teeth, or even three-lobed ; 14 to 34 ins. 
long, 3 to 15 ins. wide; the terminal one the largest. Flowers produced in 
winter, eight or ten together at the joints of the stem, each on its own stalk, 
Flower-stalk { to 1} ins. long, furnished with a cup-shaped, downy bract } in. 
long, and very downy between the bract and the sepals. Sepals four, ovate, 
creamy yellow, slightly spreading, } to 1 in. long, } in. wide, covered with 
silky down. Stamens very numerous, up to 1 in. long, purple. Seed-vessel 
with silky-white tails 1 in. or more long. 

Native of N. India and S.W. China. Forrest found it in the latter area in 
1912 and it was named after him by Sir W. W. Smith. In 1925 (see Botanical 
Magazine, loc. cit.) Dr Stapf identified it with the Himalayan C. napaulensis. 
The chief beauty of the flower is in the purple stamens and anthers which are 
in admirable contrast with the creamy sepals. Botanically the species is related 
to C. cirrhosa and C. calycina in having a cup-shaped involucre or bract on 
the flower-stalk. It will no doubt be hardy in our warmer counties, but is as 
yet very rare. It was first raised at Caerhays Castle. In a cool greenhouse 
in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden it flowers through the winter months. 
Mr E. H. M. Cox, who has tried it in the Tay Valley below Perth, finds it of 
no value in the open air there. 


C. PAVOLINIANA, Pampanint. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 8655; C. Meyeniana var, Pavol., Sprague, Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
April 10, 1920, fig. 75.) 


An evergreen climber without down on branch or leaf. Leaves made up 
of three leaflets borne on a common stalk 14 to 3 ins. long. Leaflets narrowly 
ovate, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, tapering to a point, three- 
nerved, thin but rather leathery in texture ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1} to 2 ins. wide ; 
dark, rather bright green. Flowers fragrant, 1 to 1} ins. wide, pure white but 
greenish at the back, produced in an inflorescence often of three blooms, but 
sometimes up to seven, from the leaf-axils ; common stalk smooth, 15 to 2 ins. 
long, individual ones shorter. Sepals four, lanceolate, pointed, spreading ; 
stamens with smooth stalks much shorter than the sepals and yellow anthers. 
Seed-vessel hairy, with a brown feathery style. 

Native of Central to W. China ; introduced in 1908 by Wilson, who reported 
it as very common in the glens and ravines around Ichang. It belongs to the 
group with three-veined leaves and white flowers, comprising Armandii, 
Meyeniana, and uncinata. It is well-distinguished from C. Armandii by the 
much smaller flowers ; the numerously flowered panicles of C. Meyeniana and 
its stamens being about as long as the sepals amply differentiate it ; and the 
glabrous ovary of C. uncinata is a good distinction, C. Pavoliniana has grown 
on a south wall for some years at Kew and it needs that amount of protection 
except in such places as Cornwall. In the Gardeners’ Chronicle figure quoted 
above the flowers have five or six petals, but all the specimens preserved in the 
Herbarium at Kew have only four. 


C, JEUNEANA is a reputed hybrid between C. Pavoliniana and C. Armandii and was 
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r autiful as shown by Capt. Symons-Jeune at Westminster on 8th March 1921, when 
eles a Tarst-Clase Cerificate! Flowers ? to 1 in. wide, produced in a cluster of 
three- or five-flowered axillary cymes ; sometimes as many as thirty flowers come froma 
pair of leaf-axils. Sepals mostly five, oval lanceolate, “silvery blush,” pink underneath. 
I have had no opportunity of examining the flowers in detail, but the plant is possibly a 
form of the variable C. Armandii (Gardeners’ Chronicle, 19th March 1921, fig. 59). 


C. QUINQUEFOLIOLATA, Hlutchinson. 


An evergreen climber with ribbed, downy stems. Leaves composed of five 
leaflets pinnately arranged, the main leaf-stalk 6 in. long. Leaflets lanceolate to 
ovate-lanceolate, rounded or heart-shaped at the base, bluntish or short-pointed 
at the end; 2 to 4 ins. long, one-third as much wide ; downy in the grooved 
midrib above, otherwise smooth. Flowers produced during early autumn from 
the leaf-axils in cymes consisting of three, five, or seven flowers, each of which 
is 1} to 2 ins. wide. Sepals four to six, milky white, narrowly oblong, } to }in. 
wide, downy beneath and especially at the margins ; stamens very numerous, 
anthers yellow. Seed-vessel silky, terminated by a style 2 to 3 ins. long and 
clothed with brownish yellow, silky hairs. 

Native of China in the provinces of Hupeh and Szechuen ; discovered by 
Henry, introduced by Wilson in 1900 and flowered in the Coombe Wood nursery 
in September 1905. It belongs to the C. Armandii and C. Meyeniana group but 
is well distinguished by its five-foliolate leaves. As seen at Coombe Wood it 
was a vigorous, quite ornamental climber, but does not appear to have spread 
in cultivation. Wilson commented on the strikingly handsome fulvous-hued 
styles of the fruits. 


C. SERRATIFOLIA, Rehder. 


A deciduous climber growing to ft. high, with slender, smooth, ribbed 
stems. Leaves doubly ternate, the leaflets ovate to lanceolate, 1% to 3 ins. 
long, often oblique at the base, pointed, sharply toothed; thin in texture, 
quite smooth, bright green ; stalks } to 1 in. long. Flowers produced singly, 
in pairs, or in threes from the leaf-axils in August and September. Sepals 
four, lanceolate or narrowly oblong, pointed, about 1 in. long, ¢ in. wide, soft 
yellow, downy inside and at the margins ; stamens purple; seed-vessels with 
feathery styles 2 ins. long. 

Native of Korea ; introduced about 1918. It is closely allied to C. tangutica 
(vol. i., p. 367), but that species differs in its pinnate or doubly pinnate leaves. 
The flowers of C. serratifolia are smaller but borne more plentifully. An 
attractive addition to the clematises with yellow flowers. 


C. SPOONERI, Rehder and Woeison. 
(C. montana var. sericea, Franchet ; C. chrysocoma var. sericea, C. A. Schneider.) 


A deciduous climber up to 20 ft. high, with downy stems. Leaves tri- 
foliolate with a main-stalk 3 to 4 ins. long; leaflets oval to ovate, pointed 
rounded to more or less wedge-shaped at the base, coarsely toothed; 1 to 
3e ins. long, # to 1? ins. wide; clothed with yellowish silky down, especially 
beneath ; stalks } to 2 in. long. Flowers white, 3 ins. wide, solitary or in pairs 
at the joints of the previous year’s stems, each borne on a hairy stalk 4 to 7 ins, 
long. Sepals four, roundish ovate, { to 1} ins. wide, clothed with yellowish 
down outside ; stamens smooth. Seed-vessel flattened, ovate, } in. long 
covered with pale silky hairs and terminated by a slender silky style 1 in. or 
more long. Blossoms in May. , 

Native of W. China; introduced by Wilson in 1909. This clematis is very 
nearly related to C, chrysocoma (vol. i, p. 356) and has been attached to it as 
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a variety. It resembles that species in its clothing of yellowish down, but 
appears to be more hardy and is a more genuine climber in our climate. 
C. chrysocoma has flowers not so large but often more numerous in each leaf. 
axil and it also continues after the normal blossoming season in June to flower 
on the current year’s shoots, which C. Spooneri never does. 


C. TANGUTICA var. OBTUSIUSCULA, Rehder and Welson. 


_ From the typical C. tangutica described in vol. i, p. 367, this variety is 
distinguished by its more woolly young shoots, leaf-stalks, and flower-stalks ; 
by its smaller, more sparsely toothed leaflets ; and by the shorter, blunt or 
scarcely pointed sepals 1 to 1} ins. long. (In the typical tangutica the sepals 
have long slender points and are of greater length.) The flowers are rich 
yellow and solitary on stalks 3 to 4 ins. long. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, at altitudes of 8000 to 10,000 ft. ; introduced 
by Wilson in 1908. On the whole it is scarcely so handsome a plant as the 
type, although it possibly flowers more freely and grows more vigorously. 


C, VEDRARIENSIS, Velmorin. 
(C. verrieriensis, Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 6, 1914; fig. 179.) 


A vigorous deciduous climber probably 20 ft. high, with ribbed, downy 
young shoots. Leaves composed of three leaflets borne on a downy common 
stalk I to 2 ins. long. Leaflets shortly stalked, ovate, pointed, rounded or 
broadly wedge-shaped at the base, often three-lobed, always more or less 
coarsely toothed ; 1 to 24 ins. long, $ to 14 ins. wide, the terminal one always 
the largest ; upper surface dull purplish green and furnished with pale hairs 
especially on the veins and midrib; lower surface paler and much more hairy, 
especially when young. Flowers springing from the leaf-axils on one-flowered, 
slender, hairy stalks up to 5 ins. long. They are 2 to 24 ins. wide; the sepals 
four, sometimes five or six, spreading, roundish-oval with a short point, } to 
I in, wide, delicate rose ; the conspicuous cluster of stamens yellow. 

A hybrid raised by Messrs Vilmorin at Verriéres-le-Buisson, near Paris, 
from montana var. rubens crossed with chrysocoma. It was first exhibited by 
that firm in flower at the May meeting of the National Horticultural Society 
of France in 1914. It is quite hardy at Kew, where it grows and flowers well 
from May onwards. It inherits much of the downiness of chrysocoma, but the 
habit is that of montana rubens. 


CLEMATOCLETHRA. TERNSTRG@MIACEA. 


This is a genus of deciduous climbers belonging to the same section 
of its Natural Order as Actinidia, but differing in the flower having only 
ten stamens and one style, whereas in Actinidia both stamens and styles 
are numerous; the pith, too, of Actinidia is sometimes chambered 
(lamellate) but always continuous in Clematoclethra. These two genera 
have by recent authors been removed from Ternstroemiacee and placed 
in Dilleniacee. About ten species are known, eight of which were 
collected by Wilson in China. Of these, two or three are in cultivation. 


C. SCANDENS, Masxtmowzcz. 


A climbing shrub which Wilson found up to 26 ft. high, the younger shoots 
usually covered with a thick covering of brown bristles, Leaves oblong- 
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lanceolate to ovate-lanceolate, pointed, rounded or tapered at the base, the 
margin thinly bristle-toothed ; varying in size from 2 ins. long by I in. wide to 
5 ins. long by 2? ins. wide; bristly on the midrib above and beneath, also 
glaucous and downy beneath; stalk up to 1j ins. long, bristly like the 
young wood, Flowers produced in June in the leaf-axils three to six together 
on short slender-stalked cymes; white, } in. wide, with five rounded oblong 
petals and five shorter ciliate sepals. Fruit a red, globose berry + in. wide, 
the calyx persisting at the base. 

Native of W. China; introduced in 1908. This climber is hardy at Kew 
on a wall or sheltered by bushes, but I have not yet seen it in flower. It was 
originally called “Clethra scandens” by Franchet in 1887—a strange aberra- 
tion. To indicate its distinctness from clethras as previously known, he made 
for it a new section in the genus called Clematoclethra. This sectional name 
was afterwards adopted as the generic one by Maximowicz. It has of course 
no botanical relaticnship with either Clethra or Clematis. Other species 
are s— 


C. ACTINIDIOIDEs, M/aximowicz.—This has smooth young shoots and the leaves are 
also smooth except for axil-tufts beneath; they are often heart-shaped at the base. 
Flower solitary, in pairs, or three together, on a slender stalk 4 to I in. long. Fruit 
black. 

C. INTEGRIFOLIA, J/aximowicz.—Introduced by Wilson from W. China in 1908, this 
is distinguished from preceding species by the leaves being glaucous beneath and at 
maturity quite glabrous. It climbs 20 to 25 ft. high; the flowers white and fragrant. 
Discovered by Potanin, the Russian traveller, in Kansu in 1887. The name ‘integri- 
folia’’ does not fit the plants now attributed to the species for they have finely toothed 
leaves. 

C. LASIOCLADA, Maximowicz, with downy, not bristly young shoots; the ovate leaves 
have tufts of down in the vein-axils beneath and stalks up to 2} ins. long. Flowers 
white, in cymes of two to seven blossoms. Fruit globose, 4 in. wide, black. It is a 
climber 20 to 25 ft. high according to Wilson, who introduced it from W. China in 1908. 


COB INESURN. (Cipwtisawveim a. 


This genus, which was placed in Ericaceee by Bentham and Hooker, 
was nevertheless regarded by them as an anomalous one, owing chiefly 


to its free, separate petals. It has latterly been put in a Natural Order 
by itself—Clethracecze. 


C. ARBOREA, Atfon, LILY-OF-THE-VALLEY TREE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 1057.) 


An evergreen small tree 20 to 25 ft. high in Britain ; young shoots reddish 
and at first hairy. Leaves oblanceolate, pointed, finely toothed, tapered 
towards both ends but more slenderly towards the base ; 3 to 6 ins. long, 
1 to 2 ins. wide; dark bright green and smooth above, pale beneath with 
a hairy midrib and scattered hairs over the blade; stalk reddish, hairy, } to 
Zin. long. Flowers fragrant, pure white, } in. wide, produced in a terminal 
panicle made up of about half a dozen slender racemes 3 to 6 ins. long, on 
which the blossoms are gracefully disposed, each on a stalk } in. long. The 
petals are obovate, about { in. long, and, being rather erect, give the flower 
a cupped shape. Calyx five-lobed, downy, the oval lobes } in. long ; ovary 
covered with erect, whitish bristles; main and secondary flower-stalks very 
downy. 

Native of Madeira, where it is known as the “folhado” ; introduced in 1784. 
It occurs wild in the woods and thickets of ravines at from 2000 to 5000 ft 
altitudes. This beautiful tree can only be grown with winter protection at 
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Kew and in most other districts in this country. But it is cultivated in the 
open air in milder places like Cornwall and the Channel Islands. The Knight 
of Kerry has a number of trees over 20 ft. high on Valencia Island, which are 
usually a mass of blossom in the autumn, and a fine tree over 20 ft. high grows 
in the Ludgvan Rectory garden, near Penzance. It flowers from August to 
October, and its beauty is so remarkable that it ought to be grown wherever 
possible. The flowers beara superficial resemblance to those of the lily-of-the- 
valley, hence the popular name. 


C. DELAVAYI, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8970). 


A deciduous shrub or a tree up to 40 ft. high ; young shoots covered with 
star-shaped down. Leaves lanceolate, tapered towards both ends, slender- 
pointed, toothed ; 25 to 6 ins. long, 1 to 24 ins. wide; rich green above, pale 
and very downy beneath; stalks } to $ in. long. Inflorescence a terminal, 
solitary, one-sided raceme, 4 to 6 ins. long, 1 to 15 ins. wide. Flowers white, 
+ in. wide, closely set on the raceme, each on a stalk } to } in. long, opening 
in July. Calyx-lobes ovate, pointed, } in. long, felted with grey down, turning 
rose-coloured after the petals have dropped. Petals rounded and notched 
at the end, sufficiently erect to form a cup-shaped flower ; stamens about half 
as long as the petals, slightly hairy ; anthers brown ; ovary grey with down. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay in 1884; introduced by 
Forrest in 1913. I first saw it in flower in 1920, when the late Sir John Ross 
of Bladensburg sent it from his garden at Rostrevor, Co. Down, and was much 
impressed by its beauty. The racemes often take a more or less horizontal 
direction. Except for the evergreen C. arborea described above, this is 
probably the finest of all the clethras. It is unfortunately not quite hardy 
enough to grow out-of-doors at Kew, and after several trials has had to be 
relegated to a cool greenhouse. It is undoubtedly a shrub which every owner 
of a garden in the milder counties should grow if possible. Mr G, W. E. Loder 
grows it admirably at Wakehurst, in Sussex, and so does Lord Digby at 
Minterne in Dorset. On one of Forrest’s wild specimens (12914) the leaves 
are 6 ins. by 2? ins. and the inflorescence 7 ins, by nearly 2 ins. It is at once 
distinguishable from C. Fargesii and C. monostachya by its short stamens. 
In both those species they are longer than the petals. 


C. FARGESII, /ranchet. 


A deciduous shrub found Io to 15 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots 
finely downy. Leaves lanceolate to oval-lanceolate, tapered to a long slender 
point, the base wedge-shaped or rounded ; margins toothed ; 2} to 5 ins, long, 
1 to 1? ins. wide ; dark bright green and furnished at first with small, starry hairs 
above, finally smooth ; paler and more or less downy beneath, especially in the 
vein-axils ; stalk } to ~ in. long, downy. Flowers pure white, in a terminal 
cluster of slender racemes that are 6 to Io ins. long ; both main and secondary 
flower-stalks very downy. The flowers are densely arranged on the raceme, 
each blossom about + in. wide ; calyx-lobes woolly, lanceolate with slender 
points, $ in. long ; stamens slightly downy towards the base ; style smooth. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China, at from 4000 to 78oo ft. altitude. It was 
described in 1895 by Franchet, and five years later was found by Wilson when 
collecting for Messrs Veitch. It flowered at Kew in 1921, but gives one the 
impression that it would be better suited farther south, It is undoubtedly a 
most beautiful clethra, and one specimen of Wilson’s collecting has its terminal 
group of racemes forming an inflorescence close upon a foot long and 8 to Io ins. 
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wide. It is related to C. barbinervis (vol. i., p. 372) but that species has leaves 
broadest towards the apex, more densely and more persistently downy 
beneath ; and its calyx-lobes are not slenderly pointed but rounded. 


C. MONOSTACHYA, Rehder and Wzlson. 


A deciduous shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. high; young shoots at first 
sprinkled with star-like down. Leaves oval-lanceolate, much tapered at both 
ends but more slenderly towards the apex, saw-toothed ; 3 to 55 ins. long, 
1 to 2 ins. wide ; dark green and soon quite smooth above, paler beneath, and 
with down tufted in the vein-axils and spread along the midrib ; stalk $ to 1 in. 
long. Flowers white, produced during July and August in a terminal raceme 
up to 8 ins. long and 1 in, wide, the main and secondary flower-stalks densely 
clothed with starry down. The pure white petals are oblong, { in. long, 
rounded or notched at the apex; calyx-lobes ovate, pointed, felted. Stamens 
a little longer than the petals, hairy at the base ; style downy ; seed-vessel } in. 
wide, downy. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered by Wilson at 5000 to 7o00 ft. 
elevation and introduced by him to the Coombe Wood Nursery in 1903. It is 
quite hardy. From C. Fargesii it differs in having usually solitary racemes. 
That species with its clusters of long racemes would appear to be the finer one 
and it differs botanically from C. monostachya by its glabrous style. 


CLIANTHUS PwNICEUS, Solander. GLORY PEA. 
PARROT’S BILL. LEGUMINOS. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 3584.) 


An evergreen climbing shrub up to ro ft. high; young shoots furnished 
with minute oppressed down. Leaves pinnate, 3 to 6 ins. long, made up 
of from thirteen to twenty-five leaflets which are oblong, tapered at the 
base, rounded at the end, margins not toothed but slightly recurved ; 
4 to r+ ins. long, } to 35, in. wide; dark green above, paler and furnished 
with minute appressed down beneath; scarcely stalked. Racemes 
pendulous, produced from the leaf-axils during the early summer months 
and carrying a number of flowers crowded at the end, the main-stalk 
being slender, zig-zag, minutely downy and furnished with linear bracts 
x in. long. Flowers constructed like those of the pea, the chief parts 
being the standard and keel petals, which are twice as long and several 
times larger than the wing petals. The standard petal is erect, bent back, 
i} to 2 ins. long, slender-pointed; the keel is canoe-shaped and 2 to 23 ins, 
long; the whole of a brilliant red. Calyx bell-shaped with sharp teeth, 
downy, 4 in. wide. Pod 3 ins. long, 4 in. wide. 

Native of New Zealand ; introduced in 1831. This beautiful climber, 
attractive in its brilliantly coloured, curiously shaped flowers, and for its 
luxuriant and graceful foliage, is well suited for growing on walls in the 
milder parts of the kingdom, furnishing them with an admirable evergreen 
covering up to 8, ro, or even 12 ft. high, and more in width. At Kew, 
although it survives soft winters, its tenure is uncertain and it is only really 
happy under glass. 

The common name in New Zealand of “parrot’s bill” refers to the 
shape of the curved keel petals. The generic name is derived from the 
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Greek and means “glory flower”; and it is not inappropriate. The plant 
loves an open, well-drained, sandy soil. 

Var. ALBUS has creamy-white flowers but is not usually so free-flowering 
and never so handsome as the red-blossomed type. Var. MAGNIFICUS 
has larger leaflets and larger, darker coloured flowers. 


CLIFTONIA MONOPHYLLA, Sargent. BUCKWHEAT TREE. 
CYRILLACE. 
(C. ligustrina, Sprengel; Mylocaryum ligustrinum, Wil/denow, Bot. Mag., t. 1625.) 


An evergreen small tree or shrub with slender shoots; not downy in 
any part. Leaves alternate, narrowly oval to oblanceolate, not toothed, 
tapered to a usually blunt apex, more gradually to a scarcely noticeable 
stalk; 1 to 2} ins. long, to }? in. wide; dark green, rather leathery. 
Flowers fragrant, white or pink, produced during spring in terminal 
cylindrical racemes 1} to 2} ins. long, 2 in. wide. Each ‘flower is } in. 
wide, with five obovate petals, ten stamens, and a small green calyx. 
Fruit dry, spongy, oval, } in. long; with three or four wings running 
lengthwise. 

Native of the S.E. United States, discovered by W. Bartram in 1773; 
introduced probably by John Fraser (vol. i, p. 8), about the beginning 
of the nineteenth century; it flowered and bore fruit in his son’s nursery 
in Sloane Square and was figured from there in the Botanical Magasine 
in 1814. Sargent observes that under favourable conditions it will grow 
40 to 50 ft. high, but in cultivation I have only seen it as a small shrub. 
It cannot be considered really hardy at Kew, being much injured in cold 
winters. In suitable localities more to the south and west it is worth 
growing for its fragrant white flowers and curious, winged fruits. The 
latter caused it at first to be mistaken for a Ptelea. Seeds are offered by 
American nurserymen. The genus (of which this is the only known 
species) commemorates Francis Clifton, F.R.S., a physician and a friend 
of Sir Hans Sloane. He died in Jamaica in 1736. The nearest relative 
of the Cliftonia is Cyrilla racemiflora (vol. i., p. 455), easily distinguished 
by its five stamens to each flower and axillary racemes. 


COLLETIA. RHAMNACE:. 


This genus, named in honour of Philibert Collet, a French botanist 
(1643-1718), was dealt with in the first edition of this work. ‘The account 
there given was amended in subsequent editions so considerably that it 
seems desirable to treat with it entirely anew. It consists of upwards of 
twenty species of shrubs, all natives of S. America; the following hardy 
ones have a curious—one of them a unique—appearance out-of-doors in 
this country. The smaller branches are really spines arranged oppositely, 
and there is very little or no leafage, especially on old plants. ‘The most 
conspicuous part of the flower is the bell-shaped or tubular calyx, the petals 
being very minute or absent. At Kew the three species described below 
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are hardy in sheltered situations and grow well in a sandy, well-drained 
loam, flowering freely if given a sunny position. Propagation can be 
effected by means of cuttings. 


C. ARMATA, MMWzers. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 4, 1916, fig. 87; C. valdiviana, Pippi.) 


A deciduous shrub eventually 8 to 12 ft. high, the younger parts consisting 
almost entirely of greyish green, terete (¢.e. circular in cross section) spines 
which are usually distinctly downy and } to 1} ins. long, very rigid and 
sharply pointed. Flowers waxy, produced in twos or threes on the spines, 
fragrant like hawthorn, white, tubular, $ in. long, the five lobes recurved ; 
anthers standing out visibly from the mouth of the flower. Leaves when 
present } to } in. long, not so wide, tapered at the base, often toothed, smooth. 
Fruit composed of three united roundish capsules each ¢ in. wide and carrying 
a single seed. 

Native of S. Chile in the provinces of Valdivia and Llanquihue ; introduced 
by Messrs Veitch between 1880 and 1884. It flowers between September and 
December. This is one of the several species which have been called “ spinosa,” 
the true plant of which name does not appear to be in cultivation. It very much 
resembles C. infausta in its bodkin-shaped spines, but that species has no down 
on the spines or elsewhere ; it flowers from March to June, and its anthers are 
more hidden. 


C. CRUCIATA, Hooker. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5033; C. bictoniensis, Zizdley ; C. spinosa, Hort.) 


A dimorphic shrub up to to ft. high, armed with spines of two kinds ; the 
one flat, triangular, rigid, frequently 15 ins. wide at the base ; the other bodkin- 
shaped but flattish towards the base, sharply pointed, comparatively slender 
and from 4 to 14 ins. long. Asa rule the adult plant has the larger, triangular 
spines only, but in very rare instances the two kinds are found on one plant 
(see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 2nd September 1916, fig. 44). These spines, as in 
other species, are really branchlets producing leaves and flowers in the usual 
way ; they are arranged in pairs, each pair set at right angles to the next. 
Leaves very small, scanty, or even absent, each one + in. or so long, ovate, 
toothed. Flowers produced from below the spines singly, in pairs, or occasion- 
ally in clusters of four or six; they have no petals and the calyx is tubular, 
yellowish white, swollen at the base, divided at the mouth into five reflexed 
lobes ; the whole flower and its stalk combined are little more than } in. long. 

Native of Uruguay; introduced in 1824. This shrub, so uncommon of 
aspect, is one of the most grotesquely and formidably armed, as well as one 
of the most interesting of all hardy plants. In the warmer parts of the country 
it often flowers very freely and attractively in the autumn. It is quite hardy at 
Kew but is rather shy-flowering there except after fine, warm seasons. The 
curious fact that the plant with the normal flat triangular spines will sometimes, 
though very rarely, produce shoots with bodkin-like spines has created some 
confusion. In the first edition of this work I adopted the then generally 
accepted view that C. cruciata and C. spinosa were one and the same species— 
the latter being simply the bodkin-spined form of C. cruciata. Mr N.E. Brown, 
who has carefully studied the question, maintains that the two are quite 
distinct (see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 2nd September 1916, ef seg.). The old 
story that C. cruciata was raised from seeds of C. spinosa at Bicton some time 
previous to 1850 must therefore be disbelieved, as, indeed, it was by many 
people when first told. The shrub at Bicton to which this parentage was 
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ascribed (of course wrongly) was no doubt the C. infausta described below, for 
there is no evidence that the true C. spinosa has ever been in cultivation in 
this country. 


C. INFAUSTA, JV. &. Brown. 
(C. horrida, Bot. Mag., t. 3644; C. spinosa, Zind/ey—not Lamarck.) 


A deciduous shrub devoid of down in all its parts, growing up to ro ft. high. 
The younger parts of the plant consist almost wholly of terete spines } to I in. 
long, ;'5 in. thick, very stiff and sharply pointed. Leaves (when “present) 
$ to } in. long, half or less than half as wide, pointed, often toothed. Flowers 
brownish or greenish white suffused with dull red, the tubular part } in. long, 
the lobes pointed and recurved; they are produced, each on a short stalk, 


mostly from beneath the spines, from Marchto June. Anthers only half exposed 
at the mouth of the tube. 


Native of Chile ; introduced in 1823. It is very like C. armata in general 
appearance, but that species is well marked by its downy spines, its more 
exposed anthers and autumnal flowering. Like armata and cruciata, it has 
been confused with spinosa, and it is, no doubt, the species which was at one 
time thought to be the terete-spined form of C. cruciata (g.v.). It is in cultivation 
at Bicton in S. Devon, and it was on a plant which flowered there in March 
1913 that Mr Brown established the species. 


COLQUHOUNIA coccINEA, Wallich. LABIATA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4514.) 


A shrub of lax, open, straggly habit, up to 8or ro ft. high, with 
obscurely four-angled, downy shoots and leaves very variable in size and 
shape. The latter range from 2 to 8 ins. in length, 1 to 5 ins. in width, 
and from lanceolate to heart-shaped in outline; dull green and downy 
above, grey or even whitish beneath, with a felt-like down. Flowers. 
produced on the shoots of the current season from August onwards to 
October in the axils of the terminal leaves and in whorls on a spike at the 
end of the shoot, the whole making a slender panicle of blossom sometimes 
one foot long. The corolla is scarlet or orange-red, funnel-shaped, 1 in. 
long, downy, ending in a conspicuously two-lipped mouth; the lower and 
larger lip is three-lobed and yellowish inside. Calyx funnel-shaped, $ in. 
long, five-toothed, grey with down like the flower-stalks. The whole plant 
when crushed has a pleasant apple-like scent. f 

Native of the Temperate Himalaya; cultivated at Kew and figured in 
the Botanical Magazine in 1850. It will live through ordinary winters if 
planted in some warm corner protected from north and east winds, 
especially if a mat can be thrown over it during very severe spells of cold. 

Var. vestita, Prain (C. vestita, Wallich), appears to differ only in the 
greater woolliness of the leaves. It grows in drier regions than typical 
coccinea. At Exbury, Mr. L. de Rothschild grows and flowers it well 
against a wall without other protection. _ . ¥ 

The genus was named in honour of Sir Robert Colquhoun, Bart., a 
gentleman very conversant with the various branches of natural history 
and at one time a patron of the Botanic Garden at Calcutta. 
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COLUTEA peERSIcA, Bodsszer. LEGUMINOSA. 
(VOL, Ly) 377) 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 8 ft. high; young shoots smooth, pale. 
Leaves pinnate, 1} to 3 ins. long, made up of five to eleven leaflets, which 
are obovate or obcordate, tapered to the base, broad at the apex and 
either rounded or indented there, } to 4 in. long, smooth or sparingly 
downy beneath. Racemes of three or four flowers, each about { in. long, 
pure yellow, the wing petals longer than the keel; calyx funnel-shaped with 
five sharp teeth. Pod inflated, glabrous, 14 to 2 ins. long, open at the end. 

Native of Persia and Kurdistan. It resembles C. orientalis (vol. 1., 
p. 379) in foliage, although not so glaucous, and that species has brownish 
red flowers. Baskets and panniers are made of its branchlets in Persia. 

Var. Buaset, Botssier, has its pods furnished with appressed hairs and 
its leaves and flowers are somewhat larger. 


ECORDMEINES EILitcnz: 


A genus of about a dozen evergreen trees or shrubs with erect 
cylindrical stems, long narrow leaves more or less crowded at the top 
and small flowers produced very numerously in large panicles. The 
corolla (perianth) has six lobes; stamens six; fruit a globose berry con- 
taining black seeds. The species grown out-of-doors in Britain are 
natives of New Zealand and Norfolk Island; they are only hardy in the 
mildest counties. Besides the two species described below, which are 
the most commonly grown, C. Banksu, Hooker fil, a shrub 10 to 20 ft. 
high with leaves 3 to 6 ft. long, and C. Bauer, Hooker fil. of similar 
stature but with broader, shorter leaves (13 to 2 ft. by 2 to 24 ins.) and 
thinly arranged white flowers, are grown at Tresco Abbey in Scilly. The 
former is from New Zealand, the latter from Norfolk Island. 


C. AUSTRALIS, Hooker fil. CABBAGE TREE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5636; Draczena australis, Forster.) 


An evergreen tree up to 40 ft. high with an erect trunk usually unbranched 
for several, often a good many, feet up, then forking into several, sometimes 
fairly numerous, equally erect branches, each crowned with a dense rounded 
head of leaves. The branching usually commences after the plant has reached 
the flowering stage. Leaves sword-shaped ; 1} to 3 ft. long, I to 24 ins. wide ; 
pointed, of hardish texture; the midrib is obscure but there are numerous 
parallel veins running lengthwise. The upper leaves are more or less erect, the 
lower ones drooping. Panicles terminal, either erect or somewhat pendulous 
2 to 4 ft. long, half as much wide, repeatedly branched, the ultimate divisions 
being cylindrical racemes about 3 in. wide upon which the creamy white 
fragrant flowers, each } to } in. wide, are closely set. The six divisions of the 
perianth are narrow oblong; anthers yellow ; berry white or bluish white 
globose, } in. wide ; seeds black. : j 
_ , Introduced in 1823 from New Zealand, where it is abundant on both 
islands and gives to their scenery one of its most characteristic features. In 
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some of the gardens of Cornwall and Scilly it is becoming similarly familiar, 
So much is it at home there that numerous self-sown seedlings may often be 
seen. Some of the best branched trees I have seen are in the public garden 
at Penzance. There appear to exist two forms of this cordyline which are 
differentiated by the persistence of the leaves. In one they drop cleanly 
away as they die, but in the other, after dying, they persist on the stem for 
many years, hanging down and hiding it. Whether this difference is merely 
an individual characteristic or is a racial one I do not know. At Kew all the 
various forms, some with variegated or reddish leaves, have to be given cool 
greenhouse treatment. The type itself is 4o ft. high in the Temperate House 
and flowers annually. 


C. INDIVISA. Steudel. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9096; C. Hectori, Colenso; Draczena indivisa, Forster.) 


An evergreen tree with usually a single cylindrical, rarely branched stem 
up to 25 ft. high, encircled by the scars of the fallen leaves. Leaves very 
numerous, forming a large head, 6 to 9 ft. wide at the summit of the stem, the 
lower ones deflexed. Each leaf is from 3 to 6 ft. long, 4 to 6 ins. wide, at the 
middle, tapering to a long fine point, of hard texture, with prominent parallel 
veins running lengthwise ; green, with often a distinct purplish tinge above, 
glaucous beneath ; the midrib red or yellow. Panicles of flowers pendulous, 
2 to 4 ft. long, made up of numerous racemes; the main-stalk very thick, 
furnished with lanceolate bracts up to 6 ins. long at the base, becoming 
smaller upwards. Racemes cylindrical, 4 to 6 ins. long, 1 in. wide; closely 
packed with short-stalked flowers } in. wide. The six perianth lobes are 
much recurved, white suffused with green and lilac; anthers yellow; fruit a 
globose berry, purplish blue, } in. wide ; seeds black, shining. 

Native of New Zealand ; discovered in 1773 on Cook’s second voyage. It 
is said to have been introduced to England about the middle of last century, 
but for many years other kinds of cordyline were grown in gardens under this 
name. (See for instance coloured plates in ///ustration FHorticole, vols. xxxv. 
and xxxvil.) I first saw the true plant, then about 6 ft. high, in the late Mr 
Jonathan Rashleigh’s garden at Menabilly in Cornwall in 1893, but at that 
time it was very rare. A few years later an importation of good seed made it 
much more plentiful in the gardens of Cornwall, Ireland, W. Scotland, etc., 
where it withstands ten degrees of frost without injury. It is a most imposing 
plant when once its leaves have attained their full size—and on vigorous 
young specimens they will be 7 or 8 ins. wide. In Cornwall it is now 15 ft. 
or more high with a clean stem of 10 ft., but it is never more stately than just 
before the stem commences to become bare at the base, the leaves being then 
at their largest. It likes rich soil and should be planted in a permanent place 
early, as it does not like pot culture and requires very careful transplanting 
after it has attained a good size. At Kew it needs greenhouse treatment. It 
appears as yet to be shy-flowering, but that may alter as the plants get older. 


CORIARIA SINICA, Marimowticz. CORIARIACE. 


A deciduous shrub of thin spreading habit, said to be 18 ft. high in a 
wild state and already 15 ft. high in cultivation; young shoots squarish, 
warted, often growing 4 to 8 ft. long in a season. Leaves oval or ovate, 
scarcely stalked, rounded at the base, shortly pointed, strongly three- 
veined, very variable in size, but averaging 2 to 3 ins. long by half as 
much wide. Flowers borne in racemes 1 to 2 ins. long, in pairs at each 
joint of the previous summer's growth; they have little beauty apart from 
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the red anthers of the male flowers. The fruit (7c. the fleshy persistent 
petals—vol. i., p. 382) is black. ' : 

Native of China, where it is very common in certain regions ; intro- 
duced by Wilson in 1907. It is very nearly related to C. nepalensis, but 
grows more strongly and is hardier. Comparing it with that species, 
Rehder and Wilson observe that “the style of C. sinica is more slender, 
the rudimentary pistil and petals in the male flowers are much more 
minute (almost wanting) and the ripe carpels are smaller.” Wilson states 
that in Hupeh, where it is known as “‘ Ma-sang,” the shoots are said to be 
poisonous to cattle. It is a shrub of coarse growth, and so far as I have 
seen has not the garden value of terminalis or japonica. The largest 
plant I know of is in Dame Alice Godman’s garden at South Lodge near 
Horsham. Its main stems are 3 or 4 ins. thick. 


In July 1926 | had an interesting letter from Sir Herbert Maxwell who, writing from 
Monreith, Wigtownshire, said: ‘You refer to the leaves and fruits of Coriaria as being 
‘mostly poisonous’ (vol. i. p. 382) and we have scrupulously respected them as such ; 
but a small grandson of mine, having with impunity devoured a branch of golden berries 
of C. terminalis, I would like to know whether anything definite is known about the 
properties of that species. I have tasted the fruit and found it agreeably sweet and juicy. 
If it were proved to be innocuous to human beings it would soon become popular asa 
beautiful dessert dish.” 

I have not been able to find any definite pronouncement on the edibility or otherwise of 
the fruits of Coriaria terminalis, but from Sir Herbert’s experience it would seem that they 
are harmless, at least in small quantities. The late W. Hancock, writing in 1896, says 
the fruits of C. sinica have almost exactly the same pleasant flavour as bilberries, and 
Forrest in a field note on the same species says ‘‘fruit black, edible.” 

In regard to the Indian species, C. nepalensis, Sir George Watt writes, ‘‘leaves said 
to act as a powerful poison when given in large doses ; seeds stated sometimes to produce 
symptoms like tetanus,” but goes on to say that he has seen horses eat the leaves without 
any injurious after-effects and that the natives regularly eat the fruits, maintaining only 
that the seeds should be ejected. 

There is no doubt at all about the deadly poisonous properties of C. myrtifolia. 
Much also has been written of the poisonous nature of C. ruscifolia, the ‘toot-poison ” of 
New Zealand. Cheeseman says that most parts of the plant are poisonous, especially the 
young shoots and seeds, but that the juice expressed from the fruits is innocuous. 

Tt seems that, on the whole, the coriarias should be treated cautiously as food. 


CORNUS. CORNEL. CORNACEA. 
(VoL. Ty. p. 383.) 
C. HEMSLEYI, C. K. Schnetier. WHEMSLEY’S CORNEL. 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high or sometimes a small tree twice as tall : 
young shoots downy, becoming smooth and red the second year. Leaves 
roundish-ovate ; 2 to 3 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide ; rounded or slightly heart- 
shaped at the base, tapered abruptly at the apex to a short slender point ; 
upper surface furnished with short stiff hairs, the lower one greyish white and 
covered with appressed hairs ; midrib and veins darkened with rusty brown 
down ; veins in six to eight pairs ; stalk downy like the midrib, } to } in, long. 
Flowers small, white with blue anthers, in corymbs 2 to 3 ins. across. Fruit 
globose, blue-black, ;°; in. wide. 

Native of Hupeh, Szechuen, and other provinces of China. It is one of 
a crowd of similar cornels with small white flowers. The dark down on the 


midrib and veins is distinctive. Wilson found a tree 25 ft. high with a trunk 
1 ft. in diameter, 
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C. KOUSA var. CHINENSIS, Osborn. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8833.) 


The most interesting and, from a gardening point of view, valuable cornel 
brought into notice since the original publication of this work, is the Chinese 
variety of Cornus Kousa. It was introduced from Hupeh, China, by Wilson 
in 1907 and plants were first received at Kew from the Arnold Arboretum in 
1g10. There does not seem to be any clear botanical distinction between it 
and the typical Japanese tree, but under cultivation it grows more freely and 
its flowers are larger than those of any form introduced from Japan. Both 
Henry and Wilson found it as a tree 30 ft. high and the former notes that its 
fruit is sweet and edible. It blossoms in June, the petal-like bracts being 
lanceolate, 15 to 2} ins. long, ? to 1 in. wide, at first green, gradually changing 
to pure white; they remain in good condition for several weeks, becoming 
creamy white and brownish in the end. As explained in vol. i., p. 389, the 
true flowers are crowded ina button-like mass surrounded by four of these 
large white bracts. It blooms in great profusion, the horizontally-growing 
branches being almost hidden by the erect flowers, each on a stalk from 
2 to 3 ims. long. The bracts evidently vary in shape on wild trees. A 
specimen collected by Wilson in Hupeh has them 2 ins. long by 1% ins, wide. 

This beautiful flowering tree should be in every garden, being perfectly 
hardy, growing well in a rich, well-drained, loamy soil and blossoming at 
a season when most hardy trees and shrubs are out of flower. On account of 
its moderate size it is particularly suitable for small gardens or confined spaces. 
It should, however, have an at least moderately sunny place. 


C. MONBEIGII, Hemsley. 


A deciduous shrub 12 to 25 ft. high; young stems brown and at first 
furnished with scattered down, afterwards smooth. Leaves opposite, varying 
from elliptic-ovate to orbicular-ovate, heart-shaped or rounded at the base, 
contracted to a slender point at the apex; 24 to 4 ins. long, 1} to 34 ins. 
wide; dull green and softly downy above, grey-white with a thicker softer 
down beneath; veins reddish, in about nine pairs; stalk } to ? in. long. 
Flowers produced in June in a terminal cymose inflorescence 3 to 5 ins. across, 
branched mostly thrice ; each flower is about 4 in. wide, white ; petals oblong- 
lanceolate, pointed ; the flower-stalks, calyx, and outside the petals very downy. 
Fruit black, globose, } in. wide. 

Native of Yunnan, where it was discovered by Pére Monbeig ; introduced 
by Forrest from the Mekong-Salwin divide in 1917. It is one of a large group 
of cornels of no particular merit from a garden point of view and is, perhaps, 
better suited for thin woodland rather than the garden proper. It was ro ft. 
high, in 1932, in the Duke of Bedford’s grounds at Woburn. Closely akin to 
it is C. poliophylla, C. K. Schneider, which was introduced to America from 
China by Wilson in 1908 and differs in its more slenderly stalked, much less 
downy inflorescences. 


C. OBLONGA, Wadllich. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree 10 to 20 ft. high, with angular, very downy 
young shoots. Leaves opposite, narrowly oval, wedge-shaped. at the base, 
slenderly pointed, entire ; 15 to 5 ins. long, 3 to 17 ins. wide ; dark glossy green 
and clothed with appressed hairs above, dull grey beneath and downy, 
especially on the midrib ; stalk } to # in. long, covered with the same yellowish 
brown down that occurs on the young shoots and midrib of the leaves ; veins 
five or six each side the midrib. Flowers white, in a terminal pyramidal 
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panicle 3 ins, high and wide ; each blossom is about 1 in, wide ; flower-stalks 
and calyx downy. Fruit described as ovoid, } in. long. ; : 

Native of the Himalaya, Khasia Hills, Szechuen and Yunnan in China. 
It was originally described by Wallich in 1820 from Indian material. Henry 
discovered it in the two Chinese provinces mentioned. Although itis described 
by Loudon and said by him to have been introduced in 1818, it is very 
uncommon in cultivation now. It is grown by Mr Gerald W. E. Loder at 
Wakehurst Place in Sussex, and it is from a flowering specimen he sent to me 
in October 1921 that the description given above was made. Mr Loder had 
obtained his plant from Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood some eight years 
previously, so that it had very probably been introduced by Wilson during his 
early journeys for that firm. The plant was ro ft. high and perfectly healthy 
in April 1931. 


C. WALTERI, Wangerin. WALTER’S CORNEL. 
(C. Wilsoniana, Hort.—not Wangerin.) 


A deciduous tree up to 35 or 40 ft. high ; young shoots finely down at first 
only. Leaves oval, tapered at both ends, slender-pointed ; 2 to 43 ins. long, 
1} to 2 ins. wide ; the dark green upper surface has fine appressed hairs, but 
they are much more abundant on the lower surface ; veins in three or four 
pairs; stalk up to 1 in. long. Flowers 2 in. wide, white, produced during 
June in corymbs about 3 ins. wide; style club-shaped; fruit globose, { in. 
wide, black. 

Native of Central and W. China ; introduced by Wilson in 1907 under his 
number 1017. Without any special distinctiveness it is interesting as a tree 
cornel. It flowered and developed fruit at Abbotsbury, near Weymouth, 


in 1919. 


COROKIA. CORNACEA. 
(Vilna ps SO35) 


C. BUDDLEIOIDES, A. Cunningham. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9019.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 8 ft. high ; young shoots slender and covered with 
a close, greyish white felt which persists the second year. Leaves linear- 
lanceolate, tapering usually to a long, finely pointed apex, more abruptly tapered 
at the base; 15 to 5 ins. long, ;3; to 8 in. wide; dark shining green and 
ultimately smooth above, clothed beneath with a silvery white felt similar to 
that on the young shoots ; stalk } to | in. long. Flowers 3 in. wide, star-like 
in shape, produced during May on panicles 1 to 2 ins. long that terminate 
short lateral shoots. Petals five, bright yellow, downy outside, nearly + in. 
long, ;'g in. wide, pointed ; calyx small, top-shaped at the base with five pointed 
lobes, green covered with white down; stamens yellow. Each petal has a 
fringed appendage at the base. Fruit globose, blackish red, 3 ins. wide 
covering the stone thinly. A 

Native of the North Island of New Zealand; discovered by Allan 
Cunningham on the shore of the Bay of Islands in 1826. This species is very 
distinct amongst the corokias by reason of its slender, willow-like leaves and 
terminal panicle of flowers. Coming from the northern part of New Zealand 
it is not likely to be so hardy as the better known C. Cotoneaster (vol. i., p. 393). 
Still it succeeds in the warmer parts of the south and south-west. 
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C. MACROCARPA, JZ. Kirk. 
(Bot. Mag., t. g168.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 20 ft. high ; young shoots stiffer and stouter than in 
the other species and, like the undersurface of the leaves and the flower-stalks 
covered with silvery white felt. Leaves narrowly oval or oblong-lanceolate, 
tapered towards both ends ; 2 to q ins. long, } to 1 in. wide, rather leathery. 
Flowers yellow, } to } in. wide, produced in racemes } to 14 ins. long from the 
leaf-axils ; petals narrow oblong. Fruit } in. long, broadish oblong. 

Native of, and confined to, Chatham Island. It is distinct from the other 
large-leaved species, C. buddleioides, in its axillary racemes of flowers and 
blunt-ended leaves. It flowered in June 1916 with Mr Hiatt C. Baker in his 
garden at Almondsbury, near Bristol, and later with Mr G. W. E. Loder at 
Wakehurst in Sussex. It is also very healthy and flowers well with Major 
Stern on the chalk at Highdown, near Worthing. It is not likely to succeed 
in the open air in a much more inclement climate than that of those localities. 
At Kew it needs winter protection. I have not seen the fruit, but the colour is 
given by Cheeseman as “dark red” and by Cockayne as “bright orange.” 
Perhaps these colours represent different stages of ripeness. 


C. VIRGATA, Turrdil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8466; C. variabilis, Hort.) 


An evergreen shrub of twiggy, diffuse habit, probably ro to 15 ft. high; 
shoots slightly zig-zagged, but not tortuous nor interlaced as in C. Cotoneaster ; 
clothed with a close white down when young. Leaves oblanceolate or rather 
spoon-shaped, tapered more abruptly to the pointed or rounded apex than at 
the slender base ; + to 1? ins. long, } to # in. wide; dark glossy green and 
at first hairy above but soon nearly or quite smooth, pure white beneath with 
closely appressed down; stalks never more than 4 in. long. Flowers borne 
during May in threes at or near the ends of the shoots ; main-stalk 7 in. long ; 
individual stalks 74, in. long, white like the undersurface of the leaves. Petals 
five, yellow, spreading, pointed, about } in. long; calyx funnel-shaped with five 
small triangular teeth, white outside ; stamens five, alternate with the petals. 
Fruit an orange-yellow, egg-shaped berry j in. long. 

Native of New Zealand ; first described from a plant obtained by Kew in 
1907 and grown in the Temperate House. It had been raised from a cutting 
sent from the office of the Gardeners’ Chronicle. The species is on the border 
line of hardiness at Kew. Some fine bushes, 6 ft. and upwards high, growing 
in a sheltered spot, bore fine crops of the orange-yellow fruit in 1928. They 
were cut to the ground during the ensuing hard winter, but broke into growth 
again from the base freely enough in 1929. Messrs Cheal of Crawley have 
informed me that it withstands hard winters there with comparatively little 
injury. Its white slender twigs and graceful form are very pleasing. Easily 
distinguished from the other three species by the size and shape of its leaves 
and its yellow fruits. Nearly related to C. virgata is 


C. CHEESEMANI, H. Carse, found by the late Prof. T. F. Cheeseman at the eastern 
end of Spirits Bay, North Cape District, North Island, New Zealand. He observes that 
it is only found where C. Cotoneaster and C. buddleioides are growing together and 
suggests that it may be a hybrid between the two, especially as it is, in its characters, 
almost exactly intermediate between them. He also suggests that it may be the same as 
C. virgata, but both he and Carse describe the fruits as red, whereas they are undoubtedly 
yellow or orange-yellow in virgata. In the flowers and | leaves there seems to be no 
difference. Its height in a wild state is given as ‘‘5 to12ft.” It resembles C. buddleioides 
in sometimes producing its flowers in terminal panicles up to 2 ins. long. 
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CORONILLA. LEGUMINOS/. 
(VoL. L, p. 394-) 


CC. GLAUCA, Lamazns. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 13.) 


An evergreen shrub of dense habit and bushy, rounded form, up to 8 ft. 
high ; young shoots, leaves and inflorescence smooth. Leaves very glaucous, 
pinnate, 1 to r4 ins. long, composed of five or seven leaflets, which are obovate, 
rounded or even indented at the apex, tapering to the base, shortly or not at 
all stalked ; } to 8 in. long. Stipules very small, awl-shaped. Flowers } in. 
long, rich yellow, borne as many as ten together in a dense umbellate cluster 
at the end of a common stalk 1 to 2 ins. long; standard petal roundish, } in. 
long; individual flower-stalks scarcely 4 in. long. Calyx cup-shaped with 
shallow triangular lobes. Pod rd ins. long, ending in a slender tail, constricted 
between the three or four seeds. 

Native of S. Europe ; introduced in 1722. Although it suffers during hard 
winters at Kew, even against a wall, this beautiful and well-known shrub can 
be grown in many parts of Britain with wall protection. I know of fine plants 
out-of-doors against walls in Suffolk and in Essex. I have also seen it in 
admirable condition against the house at Compton’s Brow, Horsham. Major 
Stern grows it fully in the open in his chalk garden at Highdown, near 
Worthing. The flowers are fragrant in the daytime, but scentless at night ; 
they are produced most freely from April to June, but in the south-west it 
flowers from late autumn onwards also. It requires full sunshine and grows 
well in a light, loamy soil. 

Var. PYGM#A.—A very charming dwarf form of neat habit and rounded 
shape, usually 14 to 2 ft. high. I have seen it flowering very freely in 
autumn with Mr Musgrave at Hascombe, near Godalming. 


C. VALENTINA, Linneus. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 185; C. stipularis, Zamarck.) 


An evergreen shrub 3 or 4 ft. (perhaps more) high ; young shoots, leaves 
and inflorescence smooth. Leaves pinnate, 1} to 2 ins. long, composed of 
usually seven to eleven leaflets, which are wedge-shaped, tapering from the 
broad truncate apex (which has a tiny mucro) to a very short stalk ; } to # in. 
long, ¢ to % in. wide ; bright green above, rather glaucous beneath. Blaver 
fragrant, borne in an umbellate cluster ten to fourteen together at the end of 
a common stalk that is 3 ins. or more long ; they are rich bright yellow, each 
about $ in. long. Pod slender, curved, 1 to r} ins. long, three- to six-seeded 
and constricted in the usual way between each seed. = 

Native of Spain eastwards to Dalmatia where I have seen it growing wild 
near Spalato ; cultivated in England in 1596. It is nearly related to C. glauca 
and is apparently much confused with it. C. Valentina is the dwarfer shrub 
and the leaves have more (as many as eleven) leaflets. The stipules are 
markedly different, being rarely more than 3 in. long, narrow and pointed in 
glauca, whilst in Valentina they are roundish or kidney-shaped and } to 4 in 
wide ; young growing shoots are best for observing these differences as the 
stipules fall away later. It is on these large stipules that Lamarck’s name 
(given above) was based. It flowers from May to July and is a most floriferous 
and charmingly fragrant bush, but probably not quite so hardy as glauca, 
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CORYLOPSIS Goroana, Makino. HAMAMELIDACEA. 
(VOL. I., p. 396.) 


A deciduous shrub up to rs or 18 ft. high, or even a small tree; young 
shoots brown, quite smooth and slender. Leaves roundish ovate or 
obovate, short-pointed, more or less heart-shaped at the base, bristle- 
toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; slightly glaucous and with 
a few silky hairs beneath; stalks up to } in. long; veins in seven to 
eleven pairs. Flowers pale yellow, fragrant, borne on drooping racemes 
1 to 1} ins. long in April; bracts boat-shaped, silky inside; flower-stalk 
smooth ; petals } in. long, obovate; seed-vessel } in. wide. 

Native of the mountains of Middle Japan; introduced to N. America 
in 1905 and to Kew in 1916. Rehder describes it as the hardiest in the 
genus, but most of the Japanese and Chinese species are quite hardy in 
this country, except that the flowers and young shoots are liable to injury 
by late spring frosts. It produces its racemes freely enough, but, in 
comparison with most of the species, these are rather small and not so 
ornamental. Its distinctive combination of characters are the almost 
entire absence of down or hairs, the short racemes carrying eight to twelve 
flowers, and the petals being broader than long. 


COTONEASTER. ROSACEA. 


(VOL. I., p. 404.) 

The descriptions given in the following pages are mostly of species 
that were already introduced at the time our first two volumes were being 
prepared but insufficiently known to be discussed. They represent an 
effort to bring the treatment of this genus up to date; but there are still 
several species brought into cultivation by Forrest and Kingdon Ward 
not yet identified or named. The genus is now getting a rather unwieldy 
one, and although the species generally are high-class shrubs it has 
become impossible to represent it anything like fully in the majority of 
gardens. Of those described below, special mention may be made of 
glabrata, hupehensis, lactea, serotina, and Watereri. 

A variety of C. multiflora called caLtocarpa, Rehder and Wilson, 
with larger leaves and fruits than the type (vol. i., p. 413), has proved a 
singularly beautiful fruit-bearing shrub. Mention should also be made 
of an improved form of C. frigida called var. Vicari raised by the late 
Hon. Vicary Gibbs at Aldenham ; and of a pendulous variety of the same 
species raised at Kew from seed obtained from Darjeeling in 1924. A 
garden variety of C. Simonsii called NEWRYENSIS has larger leaves than 
the type. 


C. AMBIGUA, Rehder and Watson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9106.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 or Io ft. high ; young shoots clothed with short 
hairs, some of which persist until the following year ; buds very hairy. Leaves 
oval, ovate or diamond-shaped, tapering to a slender point, wedge-shaped at 
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the base; 1 to 2 ins. long, 4 to 1 in. wide; at first hairy, ultimately nearly 
smooth above, densely woolly beneath ; veins in usually four pairs ; stalk § in. 
or less long, woolly. Flowers in corymbs, five to ten together, each about q in. 
wide, white ; calyx and flower-stalk slightly downy ; petals roundish obovate, 
i in. long ; stamens fifteen to twenty. Fruit jet-black, shining, globose, 3 1n, 
wide, downy at the top, containing two or three (rarely four or five) stones. | 
Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1903 (Wilson-Veitch number 1723). This cotoneaster is most closely related 
to C. acutifolia (vol. i., p. 405) which is easily distinguished by its much less 
downy leaves, but more downy calyx. It was obtained for Kew from the 
Coombe Wood nursery and is quite hardy and bears fruit freely. I do not 
consider it in the front rank of cotoneasters, but this and the other black- 
fruited species make pleasing undergrowth for thin woodland and encourage 


bird-life. 
C, APICULATA, Rehder and Whitson. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high; young shoots growing sometimes 
herring-bone fashion from the older ones, covered with yellowish down at 
first. Leaves orbicular, sometimes broadly obovate ; they are usually apiculate 
(z.e. contracted at the apex to a minute point), but occasionally rounded or even 
notched there ; } to 3 in. wide and long ; upper surface smooth, shining green, 
lower one slightly downy. Flowers solitary, white or pinkish. Fruit red, 
nearly globose, solitary, erect, + in. wide. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced in 1910. The true plant 
appears to be uncommon and, under Wilson’s No. 4311, which belongs properly 
to this species, other species have been grown. It is one of the group to 
which horizontalis and adpressa belong. 


C. BUXIFOLIA, Wallich. 


In vol. i, p. 407, is described a cotoneaster under this name which now 
proves to be C. prostrata, Laker. It had for many years been grown at Kew 
and in other gardens as “C. buxifolia” and, as if to confirm the error, Baker 
himself had figured a rather more downy form of it in the Refugium Botanicum, 
t. 52, under that name. The heading of the note in vol. i., p. 407, should, 
therefore, read “C, prostrata, Baker (syn. C. buxifolia, Baker not Wadllich).” 

The true C. buxifolia, Wad/ich, was introduced by means of seed in 1919. 
It is an evergreen shrub I or 2 ft. high, its young shoots densely clothed with 
pale brownish down. Leaves oval or sometimes obovate, pointed, tapered 
at the base ; { to 3 in. long, half as much wide; dull green and at first hairy 
above, densely clothed with tawny down beneath. Flowers two to seven 
together, white with pink anthers, calyx clothed with whitish hairs. Fruit red, 
obovoid, 7 in long. 

Native of the Nilgiri Hills, India, where it has been described as a “very 
scrubby little bush.” It differs from the C. prostrata with which it has been 
so much confused in habit (C. prostrata will grow to ft. or more high with 
long, sprawling, snaky branches), in its smaller, narrower, more closely downy 
leaves, more closely downy young shoots and in its smaller, hairy, more 
pear-shaped fruits. 


C. GLABRATA, Rehder and Walson. 


An evergreen shrub Io ft. or more high; young shoots usually purplish, 
soon quite smooth. Leaves of leathery texture, mostly oblanceolate, sometimes 
narrowly elliptical, tapered towards both ends, oftenest more gradually 
towards the base ; 2 to 4 ins. long, } to 14 ins. wide ; smooth and bright green 
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above, glaucous and soon smooth beneath ; stalk } in. or less long. Flowers 
white, ¢ in. wide, borne in corymbs 14 ins. across, terminating short leafy 
shoots ; calyx funnel-shaped, slightly downy like the flower-stalk ; stamens 
twenty ; styles two. Fruit rather small for this genus, red, globose. 

Native of Szechuen, China ; discovered by Wilson in 1906 and introduced 
in 1908 (No. 2185). It is nearly related to C. salicifolia, but the younger parts 
of that species are much more downy. C. glabrata succeeds very well at 


Exbury, Hants, growing luxuriantly and bearing plentiful crops of its red 
berries there. 


C. HEBEPHYLLA, Dzels. 


A deciduous shrub 6 to Io ft. high, of graceful habit, or even a small tree 
12 ft. and upwards high; young shoots slender, at first downy, becoming 
smooth and (the second year) purplish. Leaves on the virgin shoots almost 
round with a bristle-like tip; 1 to 14 ins. long, scarcely so wide; smooth 
above, loosely downy and rather glaucous beneath; stalk up to } in. long. 
The leaves of the flower-bearing twigs are smaller and more oval. Flowers 
white with violet anthers, borne in May at the end of short leafy twigs in 
clusters of three to over a dozen. Fruit oval, 4 in. long, very dark red, usually 
containing one stone. 

Native of Yunnan, China, where it was first found by Forrest in 1904; 
introduced some six years later. It appears to be most closely related to 
C. Lindleyi (vol. i., p. 412) and resembles it in the rounded leaves with 
mucronate tips ; the fruit of C. Lindleyi is more globose. It is a free-growing 
shrub suitable for the woodland ; at Kew one plant has developed into a small 
tree with a stem 6 or 7 Ins. in diameter. Several varieties have been named 
by Sir W. W. Smith of Edinburgh :— 

Var. FULVIDA has yellowish down beneath the leaves, closer and thicker 
than in the type. 

Var. INCANA has close, grey down beneath the leaves. 

Var. MAJUSCULA has larger leaves of stouter texture and globose fruits. 
It seems distinct enough to rank as a species. 


C. HORIZONTALIS var. PERPUSILLA, C. K. Schnezder. 


A pleasing variety of the shrub described in vol. i, p. 411; introduced by 
Wilson from W. Hupeh, China, in 1908. It differs from the typical plant in its 
smaller leaves which are } in. or less in length. Mr Wilson informs us that 
this variety is the common cotoneaster of the moorlands in its native home, 
being abundant in open rocky ground. He thought it may be merely a climatic 
form which under cultivation may revert to the type—as so often happens with 
depauperate forms. Up to the present, however, it is distinguishable. 

Var. VARIEGATA, Osborn. Leaves edged with white. This is one of the 
most dainty of variegated shrubs. The low, flat, spreading nature of the 
growth shows up the variegation very effectively. 


C. HUPEHENSIS, Rehder and Walson. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high, of a spreading graceful habit due to its 
long arching shoots which, when young, are downy, becoming smooth and 
purplish later. Leaves ovate or oval, mostly pointed but sometimes blunt at 
the apex, mostly rounded at the base ; 1 to 14 ins. long, $ to # in. wide ; smooth 
and dark green above, greyish and thinly downy beneath; stalk ¢ in. long. 
Flowers white, copiously produced in May on the upper side of the shoots in 
small clusters of six to twelve blossoms ; flower-stalks } to } in. long, downy 
like the calyx. Fruit bright red, globose, } to 4 in. wide, containing two seeds. 
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Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China; first found by Henry, introduced 
by Wilson in 1907. A hardy cotoneaster, handsome in regard to both flower 
and fruit as wellas growth. Altogether one of the best of the newer Chinese 
species. It belongs to the same group as C. frigida and C. numimularia (vol. 1., 
pp. 409, 413) with spreading white petals and large red fruit, but is distinct 
from both in the shape and size of the leaves. 


C. LACTEA, W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub 8 to 12 ft. high ; young shoots at first covered with a 
dense white down which turns yellowish and falls away by winter, leaving 
them bare and reddish. Leaves obovate or broadly oval, usually pointed, 
sometimes rounded at the apex, always tapering at the base to a stalk which 
is } in. or less long ; 14 to 24 ins. long, # to 17 ins. wide; dark green above, 
clothed beneath with thick white down which becomes yellowish with age but 
persists largely until the fall of the leaf; veins in six to nine pairs, very 
prominent. Flowers produced in corymbs 2 to 3 ins. wide during late June 
and July, milky white. Fruits pear-shaped, 7% in. long, § in. wide, red, with 
the downy calyx persisting at the top. 

Native of Yunnan, China; introduced by Forrest in 1913, under his 
No. 10419. It had previously been discovered by the Abbé Delavay. A plant 
raised from Forrest’s seed bore a fine crop of fruits at Glasnevin in 1921, by 
which time it was 6 ft. high and gave a fine effect. It belongs to the same 
group as Henryana and salicifolia, but the leaves are considerably broader in 
proportion to their length than they are in those two species. It is a quite 
handsome shrub and a vigorous grower, but rather late in colouring its fruits. 
At Highdown, near Worthing, Major Stern has a plant which was 12 ft. high 
and 20 ft. in diameter in 1930. It differs from C. serotina, another near ally, 
in the stronger veining of the leaves and their more woolly undersurface. 


C. MOUPINENSIS, Franchet. 


This species is briefly mentioned in vol. i., p. 409, but as it has been so 
much confused with C. bullata it may be more fully described here :— 

A deciduous shrub up to 8 or Io ft. high; young shoots, undersurface of 
the leaves and flower-stalks clothed with down. Leaves oval-lanceolate 
pointed, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at the base ; 2 to 4 ins. long, ? to 
Iz ins. wide; strongly veined beneath. Flowers pinkish, borne in many 
flowered clusters, small and of little beauty. Fruit jet-black, obovoid or 
nearly globose, { to 4 in. wide, containing four or five stones. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced to this country from France in 
1907. There has been much confusion in gardens between it and C. bullata 
but the latter is a much handsomer shrub with abundant clusters of brilliant 
red fruits. C. moupinensis is really nearer to the black-fruited C. foveolata 
Differences between them are pointed out (oc. c7t, supra, but it may be added 
here that the leaves of foveolata are much less prominently veined. In this 
respect C. moupinensis closely resembles C. bullata. It makes a fine spreading 
bush 12 ft. or more through at Kew, and is excellent for woodland. 


C. NITENS, Rehkder and Welson. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high, of dense, leafy habit ; young shoots 
slender, bright brown, at first covered with tawny down. Leaves roundish 
oval, 5 to § in. long, } to 4 in. wide, pointed, tapered about equally towards 
both ends, dark shining green above, slightly downy beneath, becoming almost 
smooth ; stalk 4/5 in. long. Flowers pink, usually in threes, opening in June. 


Fruit egg-shaped, { to } in. long, purplish black, containing two seeds. 
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Native of W. Szechuen, China ; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1910. This species is distinguished by its dense habit and abundant lustrous 
leafage. It is related to C, divaricata but is scarcely so ornamental as that 
shrub, which is well distinguished from it by its red fruits. 


C, NITIDIFOLIA, J/arquand. 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 3145.) 


A deciduous, densely leafy shrub of spreading habit, 5 to 8 ft. high ; young 
shoots slender, covered with pale greyish hairs, afterwards brown, Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate to lanceolate, slender-pointed, tapered or sometimes nearly 
rounded at the base ; 1} to 23 ins. long, § to 1 in, wide; pale shining green 
and smooth above, sparsely downy beneath ; stalk } in. or less long. Flowers 
white, j in. wide, four to nine in a short, terminal, cymose cluster ; calyx very 
downy, the lobes triangular ; flower-stalks short, hairy. Fruit subglobose to 
top-shaped, hairy at the summit, crimson, } in. long, containing two seeds. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered and introduced in 1924 by Forrest 
from open thickets by streams on the Schweli-Salwin divide at altitudes of 
8000 to gooo ft. It is quite unlike any other cotoneaster known to me in the pale 
glittering green of the leaves, and may at once be picked out by that character 
in any collection of the genus. 


C. OBSCURA, Rehder and Wetlson. 


A deciduous shrub up to Io ft. high, of spreading habit; young shoots 
covered with tawny down. Leaves oval to ovate-oblong, pointed, broadly 
wedge-shaped at the base; 1 to 1# ins. long; dull green and furnished with 
tawny down beneath; veins in four or five pairs; stalk 4 in. or less long. 
Flowers white tinged with pink, three to seven together in cymes on short 
side branches; calyx-lobes triangular, very downy. Fruit pear-shaped, 
¢ to 4 in. long, dark red ; seeds usually three. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1910. It comes 
nearest perhaps to C. acuminata, but that species is less downy beneath 
the leaves, and its brighter coloured fruits have only two stones. 

Var. CORNIFOLIA, Rehder and Wilson. This variety is distinguished by 
its larger leaves (up to 27 ins. long) with five to seven pairs of more strongly 
marked veins, and there are five seeds in each fruit. It appears to be superior 
as a garden shrub to the type and seems to be the commoner in gardens. 
The same or a very similar cotoneaster has been introduced by Forrest. 


C. RHYTIDOPHYLLA, Rehder and Wrtlson. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, of graceful spreading habit ; young 
shoots clothed at first with whitish down, which becomes tawny and mostly 
falls away before winter. Leaves of hard texture, oval-lanceolate, slender- 
pointed, tapered towards the base; 14 to 3% ins. long, 4 to r} ins. wide; 
dark glossy green, wrinkled and at first downy above ; grey, woolly and 
strongly veined in five to ten pairs beneath ; stalk about } in. long. Flowers 
white, borne ten to twelve together in corymbs about 1 in. wide. Fruits 
pear-shaped, at first very downy, finally orange-red, } in. long, containing 

r four seeds. 
ace oe of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson 
in 1908. It is closely related to C. Henryana, but the leaves of that species 
have up to twelve pairs of veins, they are not so woolly beneath, and the 
fruits have only two or three seeds. Some plants cultivated under this name 


are really the common C. Henryana. 
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C. SEROTINA, Hutchinson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8854; C. glaucophylla var. serotina, Stap/- Bot. Mag., t. 9171.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to to ft. high; young shoots covered (like the 
leaf-stalks and flower-stalks) with a close, tawny white down, becoming 
smooth and dark brown later. Leaves oval, pointed, tapering at the base 
to a stalk } in. long; 1 to 3 ins. long, £ to 1} ins. wide; dark green and 
smooth above, pale and at first softly downy beneath, becoming quite smooth. 
Flowers borne in July and August on corymbs 2 to 3 ins. wide terminating 
short shoots which carry two or three leaves; they are white, ¢ in. wide ; 
petals rounded; calyx covered with pale down; anthers reddish brown. 
Fruit bright red, obovoid, in. wide, containing two or three stones. 

Native of W. China; collected and introduced by Forrest (No. 6754). 
It first came into general notice on 13th January 1919, when fruit-bearing 
sprays were shown at Westminster by the Royal Horticultural Society from 
the Wisley Garden under the name “C, glaucophylla.” It was then given 
a First-Class Certificate. The original figure in the Botanical Magazine was 
made from a plant in Sir Charles Cave’s garden at Rodway Hill House, 
Mangotsfield, Bristol. Dr Stapf regards it as a variety of glaucophylla 
differing mainly in its late-flowering season and unusual freedom in flowering ; 
also the fruits are smooth and smaller and the leaves are green beneath. 
It is a handsome shrub when bearing good crops of berries and they have 
the additional attraction of remaining on the shrubs until April. I have 
not seen the true C. GLAUCOPHYLLA, Franchef, in the living state and it 
may not be in cultivation. Its leaves are glaucous beneath. 


C. Warpbil, W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 9 ft. high ; young shoots covered with pale down ; 
shining brown and smooth the second or third year. Leaves ovate, pointed, 
mucronate, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at the base; 1 to 1} ins. long, 
3 to Gin. wide ; dark shining green and slightly hairy above, pale and covered 
with white felt-like down beneath ; veins about five each side the midrib ; stalk 
«in. long. Flowers pale pink or white, ten to fifteen together in a corymb 
about 1 in. wide and #in. long. Fruit bright orange-red, obovoid, 2 in. wide 
stalks hairy. f 

Native of S.E. Tibet ; found by Kingdon Ward in July 1913, and described 
by him as “silver-leaved.” It appears to be closely related to C. Franchetii 
but has a handsomer fruit and the inflorescence has a longer main-stalk. The 
cotoneaster introduced by Farrer under his number 1325 is probably this 
species. The older leaves frequently die off into bright orange shades at the 
time the fruits are in high colour. 


C. WATERERI, Exell. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Jan. 21, 1928, fig. 32.) 


This fine shrub is considered to be a hybrid between C. Henryana and 
C. frigida. It appeared as a chance seedling from frigida in Messrs John 
Waterer and Son’s nurseries at Bagshot. I saw it in Mr Lionel de Rothschild’s 
garden at Exbury in November 1929, and it was not far from the finest of the 
magnificent collection there—regarded as a fruit-bearing shrub. Several plants 
are 12 to 15 ft. high already, but given a little attention when young to keep it 
to a single stem, 1t would make a small tree. 
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An evergreen or semi-evergreen shrub with leaves 14 to 3 ins. long, tapered 
about equally towards both ends, dark dull green, quite smooth at maturity 
veins about twelve each side the midrib. Fruits globose, scarlet, } in. wide, 
borne in corymbose clusters 1} to 2 ins. across. The influence of C. frigida is 
seen in the dull green, less rugose leaf ; that of C. Henryana in the smaller fruits, 

In the letterpress attached to the figure quoted above, Mr Exell describes 
another hybrid, C. CRIsPA, raised from seed collected from a plant of C. frigida 
which, he considers, was the product of hybridisation by the pollen of 
C. pannosa. The leaves are like those of the male parent, whilst the fruits 
resemble those of C. frigida. It was raised in the Bagshot Nursery at the 
same time as C. Watereri. 


COWANIA STANSBURIANA, Jorrey. CLIFF ROSE. ROSACEA, 


(C. mexicana var. Stansburiana, Jepson.) 


An aromatic evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high in a wild state, of stiff, 
sparse habit; young shoots thickly furnished with glands. Leaves 
alternate, mostly in clusters, three- or five-lobed, } to } in. long; lobes 
linear with recurved margins, glandular above, covered with white down 
beneath, very stiff in texture. Flowers fragrant, solitary at the end of 
short twigs, ? in. wide, white or pale yellow; petals five, obovate; calyx 
funnel-shaped at the base, with five lobes, glandular and downy like the 
flower-stalk ; stamens numerous. Seed-vessels terminated by slender styles 
1 to 14 ins. long, densely furnished with silky white hairs. 

Native of the S.W. United States from Nevada, Utah, and Colorado to 
S. California, also of N. Mexico; discovered by Howard Stansbury in 
1852 during his expedition to the great Salt Lake of Utah. It is grown 
by Mr Musgrave at Hascombe in Surrey, and by Mr de Rothschild at 
Exbury in Hants, and I suspect plants grown in other gardens as 
C. mexicana may really be this species, such as the well-known specimen 
at La Mortola near Mentone. ‘The two species are sufficiently akin to 
have been considered synonymous, and Jepson, the Californian botanist, 
makes C. Stansburiana a variety of C. mexicana. The calyx of 
C. mexicana is more bell-shaped than funnel-shaped. Both need the 
sunniest place that can be given them. Cowania belongs to the same 
group of the rose family as Fallugia and Cercocarpus (see vol. i.), a group 
distinguished by the remarkable feathered styles terminating the seed- 
vessels, similar to what are so common in Clematis. The tiny, warted, 
deeply lobed leaves are very curious. 

The genus was named by David Don in memory of James Cowan, 
a merchant who interested himself in the introduction of new plants, 
especially from Mexico and Peru. He died at Lima in 1823. Another 
species which has sometimes, but rarely, been cultivated is 


C. PLICATA, D. Don (syn. C. purpurea, Zuccarini), which was originally described and 
figured in Sweet’s British Flower Garden in 1838 (vol. vii., t. 400). The plant depicted 
there had been raised in a garden at Stamford Hill where it blossomed in June 1837. lt 
is very distinct from C. mexicana and C. Stansburiana in the colour of its flowers, which 
are rich rose or lilac, about 14 ins. wide, and rose-like in general appearance. Another 
difference from the other two species is in the leaves which are 3 to § in. long and have 
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five to nine lobes instead of only three or five ; the undersurface is white with appressed 
down, the margins decurved. The silky styles are as in the previous species. ; 

Found wild as a bush up to 6 ft. high, with shredding bark, on the mountains of 
N. Mexico, usually on limestone. Considering its interest and beauty it would seem to 
be worth while to make an attempt to secure a consignment of seeds. It should succeed 
at the foot of a sunny wall on the south coast, grown in loam mixed with rubbles of lime 
or mortar. 


CRATAGUS. THORN. ROSACE4:. 
(Oia My jo. Auve;) 


I suppose the number of so-called species of American thorns 
described and named up to the present is well over one thousand. The 
whole of them published up to about the year 1924 have been listed and 
placed in their respective groups in the Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, 
vol, vi., by Mr E. J. Palmer. These groups number twenty-two. Mr Palmer 
notes that the number of the stamens and the colour of their anthers 
furnish two of the most reliable characters for distinguishing species; the 
characteristics of the seeds (nutlets) and the venation of the leaves are 
also important. 

It is evident that no work dealing with hardy trees and shrubs in 
general can, within ordinary and convenient limits, deal with more than 
a very small proportion of them. Even Dr Rehder of the Arnold 
Arboretum, Mass. (where are cultivated some six hundred “‘species” of 
Cratzgus), has, in his recent comprehensive book on trees and shrubs 
cultivated in cool temperate N. America, given detailed consideration to 
less than thirty N. American species. There are in cultivation at Kew 
about 150 N. American species, but a monotonous proportion of them 
are what we should, in the old days, have lumped under coccinea or 
mollis. Certainly they have brought no increase of beauty into the genus 
anything like commensurate with their number. The genus can still 
quite adequately be represented in any garden by a selection from the 
species and varieties dealt with in our vol. i. 

The following: species of American origin have proved to be of an 
ornamental character at Kew, especially in regard to their fruits :— 


C. ACCLIVIS, Sargent.—A tree up to 30 ft. high ; young shoots downy till the end of 
the first season ; spines bright reddish brown and up to 2 ins. long. Leaves ovate, lobed 
and toothed, 2 to 3 ins. long, scarcely as wide, at first downy, ultimately smooth. Flowers 
white, } in. wide, with very downy stalks ; stamens and styles usually five; anthers pink ; 
calyx very downy. Fruit in drooping clusters, ovoid-globose, yellowish red, # in. long. 
Native of the E. United States, especially in the neighbourhood of the Niagara Falls. It 
belongs to the Coccinea group. 

C. DILATATA, Sargent.—A tree up to 20 ft. high, the leaves broadly ovate with an 
often rounded or cordate base, doubly toothed, smooth when mature, 2} ins. long, almost 
as wide. Flowers white, large and as much as 1d ins. wide; stamens twenty with 
rose-coloured anthers; styles usually five; flower-stalks hairy. Fruits nearly globose, 
bright scarlet, about # in. wide, ripening and falling early. Native of E. Canada and 
E. United States, 

C. ELONGATA, Sargent.—A small tree whose young shoots are at first hairy. Leaves 
broadly ovate, lobed and sharply toothed, the teeth gland-tipped ; 3 to 4 ins. long, some- 
what less wide ; veins in five to seven pairs; stalks more or less glandular, 1 to 1} ins. 
long. Flowers white, # in. wide ; stamens five to ten, their anthers pink or roze; flower- 
stalks hairy, Fruits rich red, egg-shaped, # in. long, 4 in. wide, carrying usually four 
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seeds ; ripe in September. Native of Illinois; introduced about 1907. Distinct in the 
elongated, finely coloured fruits and hairy flower-stalks. (Coccinea group.) 

C. ELLWANGERIANA, Sargent.—Closely related to mollis and submollis, this differs 
from both in having rose-coloured anthers ; from mollis it also differs in having only ten 
stamens. A tree up to 20 ft. high, of spreading flattish shape; leaves ovate, lobed and 
toothed, widely wedge-shaped to truncate at the base. Flowers 1 in. wide with downy 
stalks. Fruit 1 in. long, scarcely as wide, shining rich red, falling by early October. 
Native of E. North America. The type tree of this handsome thorn grows in Ellwanger 
and Barry’s nursery in Rochester, N.Y., where I saw it beautifully in flower in early June 
1910. It was then considered to be one hundred years old. 

C. PEDICELLATA, Sargent.—aA tree up to 20 ft. high, related to C. coccinea. Leaves 
broadly ovate, dark green, 2 to 4 ins. long, rough to the touch above. Flowers white, 
3 in. wide, borne in loose corymbs on long, thin, slightly downy stalks ; stamens usually 
ten, their anthers rose-coloured. Fruit bright scarlet, pear-shaped to oblong, 2 in. long, 
ripe in September. Native of E. North America. Its variety GLORIOSA, Sargent, is one 
of the finest of all thorns as regards the size and colour of its fruits, which are larger than 
in the type. 

C. SUBMOLLIS, Sargent.—This belongs to the mollis section of the genus, but differs 
from C. mollis itself in each flower having ten stamens only (twenty in mollis). A tree 
20 to 30 ft. high, with broadly ovate, lobed and toothed leaves about 3 ins. long, softly 
downy beneath. Flowers white, I in. wide, borne on very downy stalks; anthers pale 
yellow. Fruit broadly pear-shaped, ? in. long, bright orange-red, falling early. Native 
of the E. United States ; long in cultivation but confused with C. mollis. 


C. HENRYI, Dunn. 


A deciduous tree ultimately from 20 to 30 ft. high, or often a shrub, quite 
without thorns ; stipules semicordate, toothed, about 4 in. long. Leaves ovate- 
lanceolate or narrowly elliptical, unlobed and finely toothed on the flowering 
shoots, but occasionally three-lobed and more coarsely doubly-toothed on the 
barren ones; dark glossy green and (at first) furnished with short appressed 
hairs above, downy along the midrib and chief veins to nearly glabrous 
beneath ; 14 to 3 ins. long by 2 to 14 ins. wide on the flowering shoots, I in. 
larger each way on the barren ones; stalk slender, } to 1 in. long. Flowers 
creamy white, crowded in corymbs about 2 ins. wide ; stamens twenty ; each 
flower 4 in. wide ; flower-stalks glabrous. Fruit globose, dull red, # in. wide ; 
five-seeded. : . 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Henry; introduced in 1909. 
A species distinct in its unarmed branches, narrow and ordinarily unlobed 
leaves, and five-stoned fruits. It is hardy at Kew and bears fruit there. Forrest 
collected it in Yunnan several times. 


C. WILSONU, Sargent. 


A deciduous tree or shrub up to 20 or 25 ft. high; young shoots furnished 
with pale hairs; spines very stout, 3 to 1 in. long. Leaves ovate in main 
outline, but shallowly lobed and finely toothed, broadly wedge-shaped. or 
rounded at the base, pointed or blunt at the apex ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 15 to 23 Ins. 
wide ; shining dark green above, loosely hairy in the vein-axils and on the 
veins beneath; stalk 4 to r} ins. long. On vigorous barren shoots the leaves 
are much more deeply lobed, approaching those of C. oxyacanthoides in this 
respect. Flowers white, produced in mid-June, crowded on corymbs 25 Ins. 
wide, each flower about 4 in. wide; flower-stalks shaggy. Fruit red, shining, 
2 in. long, t in. wide. 

: pivadive cof W. Hupeh, China; introduced by Wilson in 1907. It is an 
interesting species as representing in Asia the important group of American 
thorns to which C. tomentosa and C, macracantha belong. Hardy at Kew, 
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CUNNINGHAMIA Konlisutl, Hayata. CONIFER#. 


An evergreen tree of large size with reddish-brown bark. Leaves 
arranged on the twigs in two opposite sets on young trees, but evenly and 
spirally all round the shoot in mature ones. They are awl-shaped, slender- 
pointed, up to 1} ins. long and 4 in. wide at the base on young trees; 
+ to # in. long and }; in. wide, stiffer, more leathery and not so slenderly 
pointed on adult ones; all minutely toothed. On adult trees the leaves 
have stomata on both surfaces but more abundantly underneath; on the 
juvenile trees in cultivation stomata occur on the undersurface only. 
Cones ovoid-conical, ? to 1 in. long, scarcely so much wide, the numerous 
scales ending in a hard, sharp spine. 

Native of Formosa; first named in 1908 by Mr Hayata from specimens 
collected by Mr N. Konishi on Mt. Randaiat 7000 ft. altitude ; introduced 
by Admiral Clinton-Baker in 1g1o. It differs from the well-known 
C. sinensis (vol. i., p. 441) by the leaves of adult trees being much smaller, 
in their standing out all round the branches, and in their having stomata 
on. both surfaces in the adult state; they are said to persist on the 
branches for eight years instead of about five as in C. sinensis. The 
cones, too, are considerably smaller. I think this tree will be hardy only 
in the milder counties; a small one tried in the National Pinetum at 
Bedgebury, in Kent, perished in the winter of 1928-29. There is another 
cunninghamia wild in Formosa named 

C. Kawakami, Hayata, which is not in cultivation as yet in this 
country. According to Hayata it is just intermediate between C. sinensis 
and C. Konishii in every respect—leaves, cones, scales, and seeds. 


CUPRESSUS. CYPRESS. CONIFERZ. 


(VOL. I., p. 441.) 


In addition to the two species and one hybrid described below, the 
chief additions to the cypresses since the original publication of this work 
have been garden varieties. Several have been added to the already 
excessive number belonging to the Lawson cypress (C. Lawsoniana), The 
most important of these is 

Var. FLETCHERI. ‘This was raised by Messrs Fletcher Bros., Ottershaw 
Nurseries, Chertsey, and first exhibited by them at the Chelsea Show, 
2oth May 1913, when it was awarded a First-Class Certificate. Since then 
it has spread widely in cultivation, being very easily propagated by 
cuttings in July and August. No one, not knowing its history, would 
associate it with the Lawson cypress, for it has more resemblance to a 
juniper or one of the so-called retinisporas. It is closely pyramidal in 
habit, the branches erect; the leaves are } in. long, qo in. wide, arranged 
oppositely in pairs, and of a greyish glaucous hue. At first it was regarded 
as likely to be suitable for the rock garden, but evidently it will eventually 
become rather large for such a place. It is 8 to 10 ft. high in some 
places already. It is really the perpetuated juvenile state of C. Lawsoniana, 
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the leaves being such as are produced by young seedlings. I understand, 
however, that it originated as a “sport” or “throw-back” and sprung 
from a cut-back shoot on a hedge of this cypress in Messrs Fletcher’s 
nursery. Ina small state it is very attractive. 

Var. STEWaRTI1 has its young growths bright yellow. As I saw it a 
few years ago in Mr Neville Cooper’s fine pinetum near Canterbury I 
thought it the best variety with that colouring I had ever seen. Another 
yellow variety of great elegance is H1Luiert., 

In the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 20th August 1927, p. 149, Mr A. B. 
Jackson described a new cypress, C. LUSITANICA var. FLAGELLIFERA, which 
is distinguished by its pendulous, whip-like shoots, resembling in this 
respect C. pisifera var. filifera. 

In 1910 a variety of C. obtusa was introduced from the mountains 
of Formosa and called by Mr Hayata roRMosaNna. On its native island 
it attains 130 ft. in height. It differs from the Japanese type in its 
leaves, cones and seeds being smaller. Not to be confused with the 
species—C. formosensis, Henry, described below. 


C. DUCLOUXIANA, Aizckel, DUCLOUX’S CYPRESS. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9049; C. sempervirens Franchet—not Linneus.) 


A tall evergreen tree of elegant habit and densely twiggy; final sub- 
divisions of the branches very slender and about =4 in. in diameter. Leaves 
in the adult state closely appressed to the branches (free at the tips in young 
specimens) rather glaucous, about ;4, in. long, the exposed part diamond- 
shaped with a gland in the centre. Cones globose, $ to # in. wide before 
opening ; scales about six, each } in. wide, with a small boss in the centre ; 
seeds reddish brown. 

Native of Yunnan, China; originally discovered by Delavay, the French 
missionary, subsequently by Monseigneur Ducloux, after whom it is named. 
It was originally introduced by Mr Maurice de Vilmorin about 1905 and I first 
saw it in Mr Chenault’s garden at Orleans in 1913, a pyramidal plant then 
about 8 ft. high. It was at that time (following Franchet’s identification) 
regarded as a Chinese form of C. sempervirens. It is closely related to that 
species but its twigs are more slender, the leaves smaller and more pointed, 
the cones smaller and with fewer scales, the seeds smaller and scarcely 
winged. It is succeeding very well with Mr P. D. Williams at Lanarth in 
Cornwall, where it was 30 ft. high in 1930; both with him and with the 
Marquis of Headfort in Co. Meath it has borne cones. Considering how well 
it grows at Orleans, where, in the winter of 1917, it withstood 30” of frost (Fahr.) 
without injury, it should be hardy here, but the greater summer sun of 
mid-France no doubt hardens it. Young plants in the National pinetum at 
Bedgebury in Kent have been killed in recent years. The branchlets are, 
I think, the most slender in all the cypresses. 


C. FORMOSENSIS, Henry. FORMOSAN CYPRESS. 
(Chamzecyparis formosensis, Matsumura.) 


An evergreen tree sometimes 150 to nearly 200 ft. high, with a trunk 
girthing over 60 ft.; branches often swollen at their junction with the main 
stem. Branchlets arranged in horizontal fashion, the ultimate divisions flat, 
about ;; in. wide. Leaves dull green on both surfaces, closely appressed to 
the stem in adult trees, about 7; in. long, pointed; in young trees they are 
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only appressed at the base, the more slender sharper points being quite free. 
As in all the flat-leaved or Chameecyparis section of the cypresses, the side 
leaves are keeled and boat-shaped, the front ones ovate and shorter. Cones 
1 in. wide, ellipsoid, with about ten scales ; seeds with narrow wings. 

Native of Formosa; first introduced by means of a single plant 1n 1910 by 
Admiral Sir Lewis Clinton-Baker to his brother’s collection at Bayfordbury, 
Herts. The following year a quantity of seeds were received at Bayfordbury, 
from which a large number of plants were raised. The Formosan cypress 
may be regarded as one of the vegetable wonders of the world. Although 
considerably less in stature than the sequoias of California, it almost equals 
them in size of trunk, for trees girthing over 70 ft. have been recorded. It 
appears to be most nearly related to C. pisifera (vol. i., p. 449) which differs in 
its globose cones, broadly winged seeds, and well-defined whitish patches 
beneath the sprays of foliage. The late Mr H. J. Elwes visited Formosa 
in 1912 and, as indicating the extraordinary durability of the timber, mentions 
that he saw old, prostrate trunks of this cypress with trees growing on them 
that were 200 to 300 years old. He estimated the age of the largest trees as 
between 1200 and 1500 years. Apparently it is best suited for the milder, 
moister parts of the country as both at Kew and at Verriéres-le-Buisson, near 
Paris, young trees have suffered from cold, although not killed. 


C. LEYLANDII, Jackson and Dallimore. LEYLAND’S CYPRESS. 
(Kew Bulletin, 1926, plate vii.) 


A hybrid raised at Leighton Hall, near Welshpool, in 1888, between 
C. nootkatensis and C. macrocarpa (vol. i, pp. 447-8). The seeds were 
obtained from a cone of the former fertilised, it is presumed, by wind-blown 
pollen of the latter, which grows about fifty yards distant. It was followed in 
1911 by another hybrid from the same trees but with the parentage reversed— 
the cone coming from C. macrocarpa. According to Dallimore and Jackson, 
the two hybrids are exactly alike in cones and foliage. Hybridity is most 
evident in the cones which in size, number of scales, and number of seeds 
to each scale, are intermediate between those of the parents. 

C. Leylandii is a tree of dense pyramidal habit, in general contour 
resembling the fastigiate variety of C. macrocarpa. The leaves in shape, size 
and arrangement approximate those of the Nootka Sound cypress, but the 
branchlets or “sprays” are longer and more slender. The cones are 3 to ? in. 
wide, made up usually of eight scales, each scale carrying about five seeds. 
The seeds show the minute warts or tubercles characteristic of C. macrocarpa, 
but not of C. nootkatensis, 

This handsome tree is interesting as the only known hybrid between 
cypresses belonging to the two sections of the genus, which are sometimes 
regarded as distinct genera—Cupressus and Chamecyparis. It is named 
after Mr C. J. Leyland of Haggerston Castle, Northumberland. 


CYDONIA. QUINCE. ROSACEA. 


Since the publication of the second part of vol. ii. of Plante Wilsoniane 
in December rgts, there has been a good deal of confusion in gardens in 
regard to the nomenclature of the quinces that have generally been given 
the generic name “Cydonia.” In the latest botanical works, like Rehder’s 
Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs, the genus Cydonia is reduced to 
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one species only, viz., the common quince, C. vulgaris, or, as appears to be 
more correct, Cc. OBLONGA Miller, The other four, which we have known 
as Cydonia japonica, Maulei, cathayensis, and sinensis, are separated 
from it and called CH&NOMELES. ‘The botanical distinctions are in the 
styles and leaves; both have five styles to each flower but they are united 
at the base in Chenomeles, quite separate from each other in Cydonia ; 
the leaves are toothed in Cheenomeles, not so in Cydonia. 

The common Japanese quince so popular in gardens, especially as 
wall shrub, which is commonly called Cydonia japonica, evidently has no 
right to that specific name. The dwarfer shrub with orange-red flowers 
we have been calling Cydonia Maulei is the true japonica, having been 
named Pyrus japonica by Thunberg in 1784. Therefore Cydonia Maulei 
becomes CH#NOMELES JAPONICA, Lindley. 

Our old so-called C. japonica is now named CH#NOMELES LAGENARIA, 
Koidzumt. The specific name is not a new one as the shrub was called 
“Cydonia lagenaria” by the French botanist, Loiseleur, about 1813. 

With regard to C. sinensis, little known in British gardens (vol. i., 
p- 453), it simply becomes CHA&NOMELES SINENSIS, Koehne. 

‘There remains the quince called Cydonia cathayensis by the late 
Dr Hemsley. Dr Rehder has reduced this to a variety of the common 
Japanese quince and called it ‘“‘Chzenomeles lagenaria var. cathayensis.” 
It is difficult to discover the reasons for this. In mode of growth they 
are very distinct. The dense, spreading, bushy habit and tangled 
branching of lagenaria are well known; cathayensis is gaunt, open, 
sparsely branched, and can easily be made to form a small tree, and its 
leaves are narrowly lanceolate or oblong and 3 to 5 ins. long, whereas 
those of lagenaria are more or less oval and 2 to 3 ins. long. But the 
greatest difference is in the fruits which in cathayensis are often 5 to 7 ins. 
long and more than half as wide, whilst those of lagenaria are rarely more 
than 23 ins. long and not one quarter the weight and bulk. 

As to the quince raised from Wilson’s seeds and now grown 1n many 
gardens as ‘‘Chznomeles lagenaria var. Wilsonii,” it is, I think, scarcely 
to be distinguished from cathayensis. It has the same long narrow leaves 
with brown down beneath, the same large fruits, the same gaunt habit and 
the same long branches thickly set with spurs but otherwise unbranched. 
If it be really distinct enough to rank as a variety, it should be called 
C. cathayensis var. Wilsonii. 


CYTISUS. Broom. LEGUMINOS4A:. 
(Vou. T,,. ps 455.) 


Except for C. Battandieri (see below), no species of genuine import- 
ance or interest belonging to this genus has been introduced to gardens 
since the first publication of this work, the others now described having 
been in cultivation at or before that time. But a large number of varieties 
of garden origin have appeared, and continue to appear, which have added 
considerably to the importance of the genus as a contributor to ornamental 
hardy shrubs. The hybrid, C. Dallimorei (vol. i., p. 458) has proved fertile 
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and some attractive brooms have been raised from its seeds. Amongst 
them is C. Ospornu, whose flowers resemble those of C. praecox (vol. i., 
p. 461) in colour and size, but they open later and have not the same 
heavy, rather unpleasant odour. 

ee ree was raised by Mr P. D. Williams of Lanarth, 
Cornwall, and is a very handsome, May-flowering shrub with the habit 
of common broom, but with cream-coloured blossom. I do not know its 
parentage. GOLDEN SUNLIGHT is, perhaps, the best of the pure glowing 
yellows. 

The following are a few good hybrids whose more or less pronounced 
red colouring has descended from Andre’s variety of common broom 
(vol. i., p. 463), sometimes through C. Dallimorei:— 

Daisy HILL, cream coloured flushed with rose; DAIsy HILL SPLENDENS, 
sulphur-yellow with a rosy-crimson keel; DONARD SEEDLING, a good grower, 
flowers red, white, and yellow ; DoroTHy WALPOLE, crimson and deep rose ; 
DRAGONELY, large crimson flowers stained with yellow ; FIREFLY, a vigorous 
shrub, flowers golden-yellow suffused with crimson; FULGENS, orange 
suffused with crimson; Lapy Moorg, the keel petals primrose, wing petals 
bright crimson; Lorp Lamspourng, crimson and yellow tinged with rose; 
MAYFLY, yellow and pale buff. 

An interesting broom introduced since the first volumes were published 
is C. RATISBONENSIS var. HORNIFLORUS. In the type (vol. i, p. 462) the 
flowers are produced in May from the shoots made the previous year; in 
this variety they open on the shoots of the current season in August and 
September. 


C. BATTANDIERI, JJazre. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 9, 1932, fig. II.) 


An unarmed deciduous shrub 15 ft. or more high, of rather erect habit ; 
young shoots stout, 4 in. in diameter, covered with silky down. Leaves 
trifoliolate, with a main-stalk 1} to 2} ins. long; stipules narrowly linear, 
q to # in. long, soon falling. Leaflets stalkless, oboval, tapered at the base ; 
rounded, notched or mucronate at the apex ; 1} to 3} ins. long, 1 to 14 ins. wide ; 
both surfaces covered with silky white hairs giving them a silvery appearance. 
Racemes erect, about 5 ins. long, terminating young leafy shoots, the flowers 
closely packed in a cylindrical mass on the upper half. Flowers fragrant, 
golden yellow, shortly stalked ; calyx tubular, very silky, } in. long, } in. wide, 
with pointed narrowly triangular lobes ; standard petal heart-shaped, + in. wide, 
downy outside ; wing petals and keel glabrous, nearly as long as the standard ; 
stamens smooth ; ovary silvery downy, style incurved. Pods erect, stiff, 14 to 
2 ins. long, t to 4 in. wide, hairy, six or seven-seeded. 

_Native of Morocco on the middle Atlas Mountains at 5000 to 6000 ft. 
altitude, where it flowers in June. It was named in 1915 and introduced to 
this country about 1922. It flowered at Kew under glass in 1928, and planted 
against a wall outside has never suffered from cold. It seems certain that it 
will be quite hardy near London, for Mr T. Hay has grown it fully in the 
open in Hyde Park without protection. In June 1930, at six years old, when it 
had attained a height and diameter of 9 ft. there, it flowered freely. It has 
also blossomed with Sir Oscar Warburg at Boidier, near Epsom, where the 


garden is situated at 600 ft. altitude, and in June 1932 a plant in the open air 
at Kew flowered beautifully. 
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_In foliage C. Battandieri is the most remarkable of all brooms, the leaflets 
being unusually large and the appressed silvery down giving the effect of shot 
silk ; the sheen varies with the angle at which the leaf is held. It grows very 
vigorously and seems to me to be a most beautiful addition to hardy shrubs, 


C. DEMISSUS, Bozsszer. 
(C. hirsutus var. demissus, HYalacsy.) 


A dwarf deciduous shrub only 2 to 4 ins. high, with slender prostrate stems 
which, when young, are furnished with spreading (not appressed) hairs. Leaves 
trifoliolate, the leaflets obovate, tapered at the base, mostly rounded or bluntish 
at the apex, § to 2 in. long, very hairy on both surfaces especially beneath 
as is also the main-stalk which is up to 8 in. long. Flowers dullish yellow, 
produced singly or in pairs from the leaf-axils during May , standard petal 
7 in. wide, the keel } in. long. Calyx tubular, reddish, $ to # in. long, nearly 
— wide, very hairy, bi-lobed, the upper lobe three-toothed. Pod 1 in, long, 

airy. 

Native of the mountains of Thessaly. It was originally described by Boissier 
in his Flora Orientalis in 1872 from specimens found about 1836 by Aucher- 
Eloy, whom Boissier describes as “that hardy and courageous explorer whose 
adventurous travels in Greece, Macedonia, Asia Minor, etc., had for their sole 
motive his love of plants and science.” He discovered this cytisus on the slopes 
of Mt. Olympus, where it has lately been again collected by Mr Guiseppi at 
altitudes of 2000 to 3000 ft. It is a pleasing little plant, suitable for a rather 
dry, sunny spotinthe rock garden, It is quite hardy but, like most of the broom 
family, dislikes excessive moisture. Mr G. P. Baker, of Sevenoaks, showed 
young plants in flower at Westminster on roth May 1932, which were given an 
Award of Merit. It is probably nothing more than a variety of C. hirsutus 
(a rather omnibus species) and has the same conspicuously outstanding hairs 
on the young shoots, calyces, etc., but its very modest size well distinguishes it, 


C. GRANDIFLORUS, De Candolle. \WOOLLY-PODDED BROOM. 
(Spartium grandifl., Brofero; Genista grandifl., pach.) 


A deciduous shrub 8 to 1o ft. high, with much the same habit and general 
appearance as C, scoparius ; leaflets and shoots clothed with silvery-grey hairs 
when quite young. Leaves consisting of three leaflets (or only one) which are 
+ to} in, long, oval, obovate or awl-shaped. Flowers solitary or in pairs, 
bright yellow, produced in May from the joints of the previous year’s wood, 
each ona stalk }to}in. long. The keel petals are about 1 in. long, and the 
standard petal # in. wide; calyx green, helmet-shaped, smooth or slightly 
downy, }in. long. Pod 1 in. long, 2 in. wide, pointed, compressed and covered 
with a thick grey wool. ; ; 

Native of Spain and Portugal. Although this broom is said to have been 
introduced in 1816 and was mentioned by Loudon in 1837, it 1s now very rare 
The only place I know of, to which it owes its existence in our 
is the Sunningdale Nursery at Windlesham, Surrey. There, 
Mr H. White tells me, it has been cultivated for a great many years as the 
“ woolly-podded broom,” flowering and bearing seed freely. It is perfectly 
hardy at Kew. Related to common broom, it is conspicuously distinct 
in the long grey hairs with which the seed pod is thickly covered. This 
broom must not be confused with the prostrate variety of C. scoparius, which is 
sometimes grown in gardens as “C, grandiflorus.” (See vol. i, p. 463). 


in gardens. 
gardens to-day, 
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C. PALMENSIS, //utchinson. TAGASASTE. 
(C. proliferus var. palmensis, Chrzst.) 


An evergreen shrub of slender lax habit, with long, thin, downy young 
shoots. Leaves of three leaflets, each of which is of narrowly elliptical or 
oblanceolate shape, ,very shortly stalked ; # to 14 ins. long, } to § in. wide ; 
terminated by a short bristle-like tip ; glabrous above, finely downy (not silky 
hairy) beneath ; common stalk 3 to 1 in. long, downy. Flowers white, opening 
from February to April, two to four in axillary clusters, } in. long ; calyx with 
triangular-lanceolate lobes, thickly downy like the flower-stalk. Pod 1% in. 
long, 4 in. wide ; seeds black, shining. 4, 

Native only of La Palma, one of the Canary Islands, where it is much 
valued as a fodder plant, especially during the long dry summer season. The 
plants are treated like osiers, being cut back annually and the young shoots 
given to mules and cattle. Tagasaste, not being really hardy, is grown as a 
pillar plant in a cool greenhouse at Kew, where it is 15 ft. high and flowers 
copiously every spring. It succeeds in a sunny spot or on a wall in the south 
and south-western counties, Isle of Wight, etc. Its long slender shoots 
wreathed with blossom are very graceful and beautiful. 

It has been grown in several gardens as C. proliferus (g.v.), but the true 
plant of that name has its leaves densely silky hairy beneath. 


C. PROLIFERUS, Lzmn@us. ESCABON. 


An evergreen shrub found wild only on the islands of Teneriffe and Gomera. 
It is very closely related to the preceding species, which used to be regarded as 
a variety of it until given separate specific rank by Mr Hutchinson (see Kew 
Bulletin, 1918, p. 21). It is of similarly lax habit and produces long, slender, 
downy stems. Leaves of three leaflets which are mostly of linear shape and 
narrower in proportion to their length than those of C. palmensis ; the best 
distinction is provided by the covering of silky hairs (not mere down) beneath. 
Flowers white, 1 in. long, produced in clusters of four to seven towards the end 
of short, axillary, leaf-bearing shoots during April. Calyx } in. long, funnel- 
shaped, with narrow triangular lobes, very downy. 

As with C. palmensis, the young shoots are highly valued as a fodder in the 
Canary Islands, the plants being cut back annually in the same way as osiers 
are. The endemic character of these and other brooms in the Canary Islands 
is very interesting. C. proliferus is wild only on Teneriffe and Gomera; 
C. palmensis and another species, C. pallidus, on La Palma; C. Perezii on 
Grand Canary and Hierro ; C. stenopetalus on La Palma, Gomera, and Hierro. 

C, proliferus is grown in Cornwall, where it gets to be 12 or 15 ft. high, the 
long slender shoots wreathed with flowers being very handsome in spring. 
There is a plant grown there as “Miss Wingfield’s variety” which is 
undoubtedly C. proliferus, but possibly an improved form. C. palmensis is 
also grown there under the name of C. proliferus. 

C. PEREZII, /Zufchinson, is in cultivation. It differs from palmensis and 
proliferus in having the leaflets silky hairy on both sides, and in their being 
distinctly obovate, averaging 1} in. long by 2 in. wide. Known as “Escabon 
de Canaria,” 


C. RACEMOSUS, WVicholson. 


This well-known shrub is one of the most popular of greenhouse plants 
and small plants are common in florists’ shops and are even sold in the 
streets from hawkers’ barrows. It is only in the mildest parts of our 
islands that it can be grown out-of-doors, but where it thrives it is a very 
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handsome plant. Nowhere, perhaps, does it succeed better than at 
Ludgvan Rectory in Cornwall and at Tresco in the Scilly Isles, but the 
gardens of S. Devon and Cornwall generally also grow it well. In these 
places it commences to bloom about the New Year and continues for 
several months. . 

It is an evergreen that gets to be Io or 12 ft. high, very leafy and 
luxuriant in habit. Its young shoots are hairy and somewhat ribbed. 
Leaves composed of three obovate leaflets } to # in. long, mostly rounded 
at the end, wedge-shaped at the base; they are scarcely stalked themselves 
but are borne on a common stalk about } in. long; dark green and smooth 
above and covered with silky appressed down beneath. Flowers in slender 
racemes 2 to 4 ins. long, the main-stalk downy. Corolla of the usual 
pea-flowered shape, rich glowing yellow, about 3 in. long. Calyx with five 
awl-shaped lobes, two larger than the others, all glistening with down; 
flower-stalk 4; in. long. 

There is some doubt as to its origin, and it may be a hybrid or a form 
of some species modified by cultivation. No wild plant is at present known 
that exactly matches it, but there is little doubt that the original type or 
types from which it has sprung belong to the Canary Islands. It has 
been in cultivation since before the middle of last century and is generally 
but erroneously known as “Genista fragrans” and “Cytisus fragrans,” 
both of which names are synonymous with C. supranubius (vol. i., p. 464). 
Trained on the roof of the Temperate House at Kew, it is 15 ft. high and 
flowers continuously for two or three months in spring. 

Var. EVERESTIANUS has deeper coloured flowers and rather dwarfer habit. 

Var. ELEGANS (C. fragrans var. elegans, //or¢.) is probably a hybrid 
derived from C. racemosus rather than a form of it. It is very distinct in 
its greyer, larger foliage (the leaflets being up to 14 or 2 ins. long) and in 
the stronger growth. The individual flowers are also larger. A very 
beautiful shrub, in some respects finer than C. racemosus. It flowers over 
a long season in spring. Being very difficult to increase by cuttings and 
not coming true from seed, it has to be grafted on C. racemosus. A fine 
bush is Io ft. high in the Temperate House at Kew. 


Mr Norman G. Hadden of Porlock has made a fine hybrid between C. monspessulanus 
and C. racemosus, very floriferous and beautiful and no doubt somewhat hardier than the 
latter. A specimen at Kew was received from Mr Hadden in 1902, and twenty-nine 
years later at the Chelsea Show, 20th May 1931, he exhibited fine flowering sprays. 


DABCECIA azorica, 7utin and Warburg. ERICACEA, 


An evergreen shrub of more or less procumbent habit, apparently 
usually under 1 ft. high; young shoots very slender, glandular-hairy. 
Leaves linear-ovate, bluntish, averaging about 4 in. long, made very narrow 
by the rolling back of the margins, dark green and sprinkled with glandular 
hairs above, covered with white down beneath ; leaf-stalk glandular bristly. 
Flowers in an erect, very glandular raceme 2 to 3 ins. long carrying four 
to ten flowers. Corolla roundish rare gene 4 to 2 in. long, deep red, 

ing, borne on a glandular stalk % in. long. 
ee of the Sek especially on the islands of Fayal and Pico. 
It was introduced from the latter in 1929 by Mr E. F. Warburg and was 
exhibited in flower from Sir Oscar Warburg’s garden at Boidier, near 
Epsom, at Westminster, on 7th June 1932. It is, of course, nearly akin 
botanically to D. polifolia (vol. i, p. 465) but I think the distinct colour 
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of the flowers (which have no purple), the dwarf habit and small leaves 
justify Messrs Tutin and Warburg in giving it specific rank. It also comes 
into bloom rather earlier. So far, it has proved hardy at Boidier and, 
as it is found up to altitudes of about 3500 ft. on the island of Pico, 
it seems reasonable to hope it may continue to be so. If that happens, 
a new and charming dwarf evergreen will be available for a lime-free, sunny 
spot in the rock garden. 


DACRYDIUM. TAXACEA. 


Evergreen unisexual trees chiefly natives of Australasia, but occurring 
also in Chile, Borneo, and the Malay Peninsula; the genus includes 
altogether about seventeen species. They are related to the yews, which 
they resemble in producing the seed in a fleshy, cup-shaped receptacle. 
The leaves vary from scale-like ones (such as are common in the cypresses) 
on old trees to linear or awl-shaped ones on young trees. All the species 
are more or-less tender, but the following can be grown in mild districts. 


D. BIDWILLIU, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub up to Io ft. high, closely branched ; sometimes erect 
and pyramidal, sometimes prostrate with the lower branches taking root. 
Leaves of two kinds: those of young plants and of the lower branches of 
older ones flat, linear, abruptly pointed, + to } in. long; on mature plants 
they become small, scale-like, closely pressed to the stem lke those of a 
cypress, triangular, blunt and thick, but only 34 to 74 in. long. Male flowers 
solitary, stalkless, ;4, to } in. long, terminal. Female flowers close to the tips 
of the branches ultimately developing one or two small compressed nuts about 
jy in. long set in a fleshy white cup. 

Native of the mountainous districts of the North Island of New Zealand ; 
also of the South Island at from 2000 to 4500 ft, altitude. This shrub has only 
recently been introduced but, judging by the elevations at which it grows, it 
should be hardy in many parts of Britain. It has, in fact, survived in the open 
air at Bedgebury in Kent since 1926, 


D. CUPRESSINUM, Solander. 


An evergreen tree 60 to 80 (sometimes Ioo) ft. high, with a trunk 2 to 5 ft. 
in diameter. When young, and as we know it in this country, it is of thinly 
furnished, slender habit, with long, thin, quite pendulous branches, but it is 
described as forming a comparatively round-topped head at maturity. The 
dark brown bark is shed in large flakes. Leaves of young trees awl-shaped 
L to in, long, densely arranged all round the branchlets forty or more to 
the inch, their overlapping bases completely covering the stem. On old trees 
the leaves become much smaller, ;4 to } in. long, blunter pointed and more 
appressed to the stem. The trees are unisexual and on female ones the 
flowers are borne singly at the recurved tips of the twigs, eventually developing 
an egg-shaped seed about } in. long, set in a cup-shaped, often (but not 
always) fleshy receptacle. ; 

Native of both islands of New Zealand up to 2500 ft. altitude and known 
there as the “Rimu” or “red pine” ; discovered during Capt. Cook’s first 
expedition about 1770. Its timber is much used for furniture and house- 
building. It is one of the fine trees of the Dominion and Cheeseman records 
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that Sir David Hutchinson found two trees in the Westland forests that were 
198 ft. and. 168 ft. high respectively. As a young tree it is very distinct and 
graceful, its pale green branchlets (with the leaves) } in, or so in diameter hanging 
undivided 1 to 2 ft. in length. It is only hardy in the milder counties, the best 
plants I have seen being at Tregrehan in Cornwall, where it is 12 ft. high, and 
at Ludgvan Rectory near Penzance, where in May 1930 it was about 1o ft. 
high. Mr Lionel de Rothschild has healthy plants at Exbury, near the Solent. 


D, FRANKLINU, Hooker fil. HuON PINE. 


_ An evergreen unisexual tree of straight pyramidal shape, up to Ioo ft. high 
in Tasmania with a trunk 3 to 6 ft. in diameter. In a comparatively young 
state in cultivation it is a graceful plant with arching branches and pendulous 
twigs. Leaves about ,}; in. long, blunt, closely pressed to the stem like those 
of a cypress, sharply keeled so as to give a rather quadrangular shape to the 
twig, sprinkled with stomata. The female cones are very small and are 
clustered at the recurved ends of the twigs. 

Native of Tasmania, often on the banks of rivers ; first collected by Allan 
Cunningham in 1810; cultivated at Kew in the “forties” of last century. It 
was named in honour of Sir John Franklin, the Arctic explorer, and is the 
most valuable timber tree of the island. It must, of course, be considered one 
of the more tender conifers, but in the milder parts of the British Isles is 
capable of making a charming small tree. Probably the finest tree in the 
country is at Coldrenick in Cornwall, supposed to have been planted there in 
1857. It is now over 20 ft. high, has spreading limbs, and is 5 ft. in girth of 
trunk. The late Lord Annesley had several plants at Castlewellan, one of 
which I saw there as long ago as 1897. It was then in perfect health, about 
8 ft. high and as much wide, gracefully clothed to the ground with leafy 
branches, but too bushy to give any promise of ever becoming a large tree. 
There used to be, probably is now, a healthy plant at Osborn, Isle of Wight. 
Even in the Bedgebury pinetum, in Kent, plants put out in 1926 are quite 
healthy. Possibly it is hardier than is generally supposed. 


DAPHNE. THYMELAACEA. 
(VOL. I., p. 466.) 


D. ACUTILOBA, Rehder. 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 6 ft. high, with an often bi-forked branching ; 
young shoots covered with pale, forward-pointing bristles, becoming smooth 
and purplish brown the second season. Leaves leathery, mostly oblanceolate 
or lanceolate, tapered to both ends, pointed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 3 to I in. wide ; 
glossy and quite smooth on both surfaces ; scarcely stalked. Flowers white, 
borne during July in stalked heads of six or more at, or near, the apex of the 
shoots ; perianth tubular, # in. long, § in. wide across the four narrowly ovate- 
oblong lobes, not downy; flower-stalks bristly. Fruit at first scarlet, then 
dark red. 

Native of China; introduced by Wilson in 1907-8 from Hupeh and 
Szechuen. It is related closely to D. odora but is inferior to that species as 
regards its blossom, which has no fragrance (or only an intermittent one) ; the 
fruit, however, is handsome. 
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D. AURANTIACA, Drels.. GOLDEN-FLOWERED DAPHNE. 


An evergreen shrub up to 5 ft. high in a wild state ; leaves, shoots and 
flowers free from down. Leaves oval to obovate or oblong, pointed, tapered 
at the base to a very short stalk, margins recurved ; 3 to % in. long, 4 to 2 in. 
wide; dull green above, pale and rather glaucous beneath with the green 
midrib prominently raised there. Flowers bright orange-yellow, fragrant, 
slenderly tubular, 4 in. long, expanding at the mouth into four broadly ovate 
lobes and there ;°; in. wide. They are produced in May at the end of the 
shoots in twos or threes from the leaf-axils, making altogether a leafy panicle 
2 or 3 ins. long and t in. wide. 

Native of S.W. China; discovered by Forrest in 1906 growing in crevices 
of limestone cliffs at 10,000 to 12,000 ft. altitude on the eastern flank of the 
Lichiang Range. I have only seen this rare species growing at Caerhays 
and Werrington Park in Cornwall. In both places it is successfully cultivated 
by being planted in small openings of a retaining wall where its roots have 
access to the soil behind. At Werrington one plant is over 6 ft. across. 
Mr A. K. Bulley showed it in flower from Cheshire at the Chelsea Show 


in May 1927, when it was awarded a First-Class Certificate. 


D. GIRALDI, WVztsche. GIRALDIS DAPHNE, 
(Bot. Mag. t. 8732.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 24 ft. high, of bushy growth, free from down in 
all its parts. Leaves stalkless, oblanceolate, blunt or pointed, with a minute 
tip, tapered at the base; 14 to 3 ins. long, ¢ to $ in. wide. Flowers rather 
fragrant, golden yellow, produced during May in clusters terminating leafy 
young shoots, four to eight in a cluster. Each flower has a tubular base 
z to } in. long, dividing at the top into four spreading lobes } in. long ; quite 
smooth and scarcely stalked. Fruit egg-shaped, { in. wide, red. 

Native of N. Shensi and Kansu, China; discovered by Pére Giraldi in 
the former province in 1894; introduced from Kansu by W. Purdom in 1911, 
It is a beautiful daphne especially to be prized for its yellow flowers. 
(D. aurantiaca, also with rich yellow flowers, is very distinct from it in its 
evergreen, much smaller foliage.) It was first raised from Purdom’s seeds 
in Veitch’s Coombe Wood nursery and first flowered in this country by 
Mr G. W. E. Loder at Wakeburst, in Sussex, in 1916, by which date it was 
2} ft. high and q ft. wide. It is quite hardy. ; 


D. PSEUDO-MEZEREUM, 4. Gray. 


A deciduous shrub free from down in all its parts, very much resembling 
D. Mezereum in growth. Leaves oblanceolate, tapered at the base to a short 
stalk, rounded or shortly pointed at the apex ; 2 to 3 ins. long, 8 to 1 in. wide 
dark dull green, Flowers shortly stalked and produced in lateral clusters with 
the leaves, greenish yellow, nearly $ in. wide ; lobes ovate, rounded at the end 
Fruit red, oval, } in. long. ‘ 

Native of Central Japan; originally named by Gray in 1858-9 from 
specimens collected by Charles Wright. It has recently been introduced 
but had probably been in cultivation before and lost. It is easily recognised 
by its similarity to the mezereon (vol. i., p. 471) in leaf and growth and by its 
yellowish flowers being produced when the plant is leafy. The bark is tough 
and fibrous. I have not seen this shrub in flower but the blossom is said to be 
without scent. 
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D. TANGUTICA, Maximowztcs. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8855.) 


An evergreen shrub of sturdy, rounded shape, 3 to 5 ft. high ; young shoots 
stout, greyish brown, at first clothed with pale grey bristles, finally quite 
smooth. Leaves leathery in texture ; narrowly oval, oblong or oblanceolate, 
notched at the apex, tapered at the base, margins slightly decurved ; 1 to 3 ins. 
long, ¢ to j in. wide; dark rather bright green above, paler and dull beneath ; 
stalk stout, $ in. Jong. Flowers closely packed in a terminal umbel 14 ins, 
wide, opening in March or April from the axils of pointed oblong scales that 
are fringed with minute hairs, Each flower is about 4 in. wide, with a tube 
§ in. long, the four spreading lobes ovate and blunt, white tinged with purple 
inside, two of the lobes more deeply stained than the others, all rosy purple 
outside. Ovary smooth, egg-shaped, with a short style and a rounded smooth 
stigma. Fruit roundish egg-shaped, red, } in. wide. 

Native of Kansu, China ; discovered by Przewalski, the Russian traveller, in 
1873 ; introduced by Farrer (No. 271) in 1914; first flowered by Mrs Woodward 
at Arley Castle, near Bewdley, in 1918. It is closely related to D. retusa 
(vol. i., p. 474), but is scarcely, | think, so ornamental a shrub, the umbels being 
smaller although the flowers are more highly coloured. It is, perhaps, more 
free in growth and the leaves are longer and more tapered towards the end. 
D. retusa differs in its downy stigma. The Arley Castle plant, when only 
18 ins. high, bore some fifty of the fragrant heads of blossom. Quite hardy. 


D. WILSONII, found by Wilson in Central and W. China in 1900 and introduced by 
him some eight or ten years later, is now considered by Dr Rehder to be indistinguishable 
from D. tangutica. I have not seen any of the cultivated plants in flower but the plants 
themselves seem to be of more open growth than the original tangutica from Kansu, and 
the twigs more slender. 


DECUMARIA SINENSIS, Oliver. SAXIFRAGACEA. 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 1741.) 


An evergreen or partially deciduous climber growing probably to to 
15 ft. high; young shoots slightly furnished with appressed hairs at first, 
becoming grey; winter buds downy. Leaves opposite, mostly obovate or 
oval, rounded and blunt at the apex, more or less tapered at the base, 
entire or slightly toothed; 1 to 3} ins. long, } to 1j ins. wide; dull green 
and quite smooth; stalk } to ? in. long, often with appressed hairs near 
the base. Flowers white, produced in terminal or axillary, often broadly 
pyramidal panicles 1} to 34 ins. high and wide; petals seven to ten to each 
flower, oblong, up to ;%, in. long, blunt at the apex; stamens twenty to 
thirty ; flower-stalks very slender, sometimes downy. 

Native of Central China; discovered in the Ichang Gorge by Henry ; 
introduced by Wilson in 1908. It is interesting as a Chinese representative 
of a genus only known previously by D. barbara (vol. i., p. 478), a native 
of Eastern N. America. According to Wilson it is often found growing 
over rocks. The best plant I have seen was growing on a wall in the 
garden of the late Sir Stuart Samuel at Chelwood Vetchery, near Nutley, 
in Sussex. It covered the wall with a close mat of branches and in late 
May was sprinkled with a few flower panicles. Henry described it as a 
“creeper hanging down from the walls of cliffs with beautiful clusters of 
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fragrant white flowers.” Wilson, on the other hand, notes that they have 
“an unpleasant odour.” 


DENDROPANAX JAPONICUM, Seemann. ARALIACE#. 
(Hedera japonica, /unghuhn.) 


An evergreen shrub ro to 15 ft. high or a small tree; free from down in 
all its parts. Leaves dark glossy green, of leathery texture, variable in 
shape and size, distinctly three- or five-veined from the base, In the adult 
stage of the tree they are mostly of oval, ovate or rhomboidal outline, 
broadly wedge-shaped at the base, not toothed; in young plants they are 
mostly more or less deeply three-lobed, and some similarly shaped leaves 
occur also in adult trees. The three-lobed leaves are much the larger and 
measure as much as 8 ins. by 6 ins. ; the others vary from 2 to 5 ins. long 
by 1 to 3 ins. wide. Leaf-stalks usually long; in the case of the larger 
leaves as much as 5 ins. Flowers inconspicuous, produced in August in 
solitary long-stalked umbels 1 in. or so wide at the end of the shoot, or in 


clusters of three to five. Fruit oval, black, ribbed, } to 2 in. long. 

Native of Japan, China, and Khasia. This araliad lives in the open air 
at Kew but is better suited in milder parts of the kingdom, where it makes a 
handsome evergreen useful for shady situations. It bears some resemblance 
to Nothopanax Davidii, but its leaves never become divided into separate 


leaflets as in that species, nor are the leaf-stalks grooved. 


DESMODIUM sSPIcCATUM, Rehder. LEGUMINOSA. 
(D. cinerascens, Hutchinson, Bot. Mag., t. 8805; not of Franchet nor 4. Gray.) 


A deciduous, laxly branched shrub up to 6 or 8 ft. high; young shoots 
herbaceous, purplish, hairy, ribbed. Leaves trifoliolate, 3 to 6 ins. long; 
main-stalk downy, grooved. ‘Terminal leaflet the largest, up to 2 ins. long, 
roundish obovate to rhomboid with a stalk up to # in. long; lateral leaflets 
shortly stalked, obliquely ovate, smaller; all bluntish or minutely pointed, 
dark green and with short hairs above, covered with a grey, thick, soft 
down beneath. Inflorescence a terminal raceme up to 6 ins. long 
sometimes with a branch or two at the base, the pea-like flowers in whorls 
of six or eight. Corolla rosy-carmine, 3 in. long, standard petal heart- 
shaped with incurved margins, greenish at the base. Calyx funnel-shaped 
at the base, ;', in. long, downy, with five ovate pointed lobes. Pod curved 
2 ins. long, ;%5 in. wide, downy, four- to six-jointed, flattened, scalloped or 
crenulated on the upper side as is common to this genus. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; raised by Maurice de Vilmorin from 
Chinese seeds in 1896. By him it was sent to Kew, where it has proved 
quite hardy, flowering very freely in September and October provided 
it gets a sunny autumn. It was also found by Wilson in W. Szechuen and 
plants raised from his seeds are in gardens, 
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DEUTZIA. SAXIFRAGACE. 
(VoL. I., p. 480.) 


This genus is named after Johann van der Deutz, who lived in 
Amsterdam in the 18th century and was a friend and patron of Thunberg, 
the Swedish botanist. 


D. ALBIDA, Batalin. 
(D. discolor var. albida, C. A. Schneider.) 


A deciduous shrub 12 to 15 ft. high, of luxuriantly bushy habit ; young shoots 
either glabrous or thinly furnished with small, stellate, many-rayed hairs. 
Leaves oval-lanceolate, rounded or (on the flowering twigs) tapered at the 
base, slender-pointed, finely toothed ; 2 to 43 ins. long, 2 to 1, ins. wide; dark 
green with scattered, four- to six-rayed hairs above; glaucous and densely 
packed on the lower surface with minute, many-rayed, overlapping hairs ; 
midrib and chief veins bristly ; stalk } to} in. long. Flowers pure white, about 
I in. wide, produced in early June in cymose clusters 2 to 3 ins. long and wide. 
Calyx ¢ in. long, bell-shaped with awl-shaped lobes, grey with starry, scale-like 
hairs. The thin, flat stalks of the stamens are white, deeply two-lobed towards 
the apex, the narrowly pyramidal, almost awl-shaped lobes (themselves often 
two-lobed) standing erect, the brownish yellow anthers on a short stalk 
proceeding from the notch. 

Native of Kansu, China; discovered by the Russian traveller, Potatin, 
in 1885. This is a fine deutzia with large, pure white flowers and is related to 
D. discolor. A plant 12 ft. high at Highdown, near Worthing, gives a 
beautiful display in late May and early June. It was introduced by Farrer 
during his journey to Kansu, 1914-15. He describes it as a noble shrub 
whitening, when in flower, the coppiced slopes on which it grows wild “ with 
a surf of snow.” 


D. DUMICOLA, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high, of close bushy growth ; young shoots 
slender, covered with starry down. Leaves ovate, mostly rounded at the base, 
pointed or bluntish at the apex, minutely, closely and sharply toothed ; 3 to 
1} ins. long, half as much wide ; both sides furnished with starry scales, those 
on the upper side four- to seven-rayed, those below five- to ten-rayed ; dull 
green and rough to the touch; stalk 7’; in. long. Flowers white, about % in. 
wide, produced three to five together in the leaf-axils, or at the end of twiggy 
shoots in April and May; petals oblong ; calyx } in. long with a cup-shaped 
base and five short triangular teeth, grey with starry scales; stamceus deeply 
cleft at the top, the anthers partially embedded in the notch. ¥: 

Native of Yunnan, China ; introduced by Forrest who discovered it in 1913. 
In the smallness of its leaves it resembles D. Monbeigii, but in that species 
they are more tapered at the base and are white beneath. D. Monbeigii has 
more flowers also in a Cluster. 


D. GLOMERULIFLORA, Franchet. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high, with arching branches ; shoots clothed 
at first with pale, starry down, then turning brown and beginning to peel. 
Leaves lanceolate, long and slenderly pointed, finely toothed, tapered to a 
usually rounded base ; 14 to 3 ins. long, } to 1 in, wide ; starry-downy above, 
greyish and much more downy beneath with five- or six-rayed hairs ; on the 
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midrib and veins there are numerous simple hairs; stalk ;'; in. or less long. 
Flowers # in. wide, white, produced in May and June in rounded clusters 
14 ins. high and 2 ins. wide ; petals oval ; stamens about half as long as the 
petals, the stalks of the outer ones conspicuously winged. Calyx grey with 
starry down, the lobes awl-shaped and as long as the tube, purple. Seed- 
vessels urn-shaped, ;'; in. wide, the remains of the four or five styles adhering 
at the top. ae ae 

Native of W. China; first discovered by the Abbé David in Moupine in 
1869 ; introduced by Wilson in 1908. There are two great divisions of the 
genus Deutzia, one in which the petals in the bud state of the flower overlap 
each other, the second in which they do not do so. D. glomeruliflora belongs 
to the latter and it is distinct amongst them by reason of its softly downy 
leaves. Plants 5 or 6 ft. high are succeeding well at Kew. 


D, GRANDIFLORA, Bunge. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high, young shoots at first grey with stellate 
down. Leaves ovate, toothed (the teeth rather outwardly set), pointed, usually 
broadly wedge-shaped, sometimes rounded at the base; I to 24 ins. long, $ to 
1} ins. wide; rough to the touch above, white beneath with a close, fine, starry 
down ; stalk up to } in. long. Flowers white, 1 to 1} ins. wide, produced in 
May one to three together at the end of short leafy twigs ; petals oblong or 
broadening towards the rounded ends. The wings of the stamens spread 
outwards and are decurved at the ends. 

Native of N. China; named as long ago as 1835; introduced in 1910. It 
is very distinct amongst cultivated deutzias in the large size of the flowers and 
in their being borne not more than three together. For one of its genus it 
flowers early in China, z.e., towards the end of Aprilandin May. The wings 
of the stamens, curved back like the hooks of a halberd, are also distinctive. 


D. HYPOGLAUCA, Rehder. 


A deciduous shrub of vigorous growth probably 8 ft. high, with erect, much 
branched stems ; young shoots smooth, with reddish brown bark that peels off 
the second year, leaving the branches grey. Leaves ovate to ovate-lanceolate, 
finely toothed, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at the base, abruptly or 
slenderly pointed ; 13 to 3 ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide; green and sprinkled 
with mostly four-rayed (sometimes three-rayed) hairs above, glaucous and quite 
smooth beneath; chief veins four to six each side the midrib; stalk about din. long. 
Inflorescence a rounded cluster of pure white blossom 3 or 4 ins. wide ; petals 
obovate ; calyx green, § in. long, sprinkled with minute starry down, cup- 
shaped at the base, with five triangular lobes; flower-stalks smooth. The 
winged, petal-like stalks of the stamens are erect and form a kind of tube in the 
centre of the flower, the bright yellow anthers being set in a notch at the top. 

Native of Hupeh and Shensi, China; discovered by Wilson in IQOI ; 
introduced by W. Purdom in roto. It is a distinct and beautiful species which 
succeeds very well in the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., and is, therefore, perfectly 
hardy in this country. The vividly glaucous, quite glabrous undersurface of 
the leaves, and the mostly four-rayed hairs (in shape like a cross) on the upper 
surface make the species very distinct. It blooms in June. 


D, HYPOLEUCA, Maximowics. 
(D. Maximowicziana, Makino). 


_ A deciduous shrub 5 or 6 ft. high, with brown slender branches furnished 
with starry down. Leaves narrowly oval-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, wedge- 
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shaped at the base, inconspicuously toothed ; 14 to 35 ins. long, 4 to 1 in. wide; 
covered with a white, very close down beneath; stalk about 4 in. long. 
Flowers white, } in. wide, borne in May on erect, slender panicles 2 to 3h ins. 
long, that terminate short lateral twigs carrying one or two pairs of leaves ; 
petals oblong ; calyx cup-shaped with short teeth. : ; 

Native of Japan ; introduced in 1915. It is closely related botanically to 
D. scabra (vol. i, p. 485), differing from that well-known species in the 
long narrow leaves being white beneath (green in scabra) and in the more 
slender growths. 


D. MONBEIGH, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 6 ft. high ; young shoots reddish brown, slender, 
furnished with minute, grey, starry scales. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, pointed, 
minutely toothed ; $ to 1 in. long, half or less than half as wide; white and 
entirely covered beneath with scales, much more thinly above with five- or 
six-rayed ones ; stalk ,); in. long. Flowers in corymbs of up to fifteen blossoms 
produced at the end of short twigs; petals white, 2 in. long, } in. wide, 
broadening towards the apex ; calyx scaly, with five triangular lobes ; stamens 
about 3 in. long, notched where the anthers are attached. Seed-vessel globose, 
} in. wide. 

Native of N.W. Yunnan, China ; introduced by Forrest, who collected it 
first in November 1917, and again in July 1921, at an altitude of 8000 ft. It is 
distinct on account of its small leaves and small fruits. It is apparently quite 
hardy at Kew and plants 4 ft. high flower freely in late May and June. An 
attractive shrub. 


D. PULCHRA, Vzdal. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8962; Icones Plant. Formos., vol. i., t. 33—as D. taiwanensis.) 


A deciduous shrub 8 ft. or more high; young shoots covered with minute 
scales. Leaves lanceolate to narrowly ovate, slender-pointed, wedge-shaped 
to nearly rounded at the base, remotely and minutely toothed ; 14 to 4 ins. 
long, ? to 2 ins. wide ; furnished on the upper side with stellate hairs or scales 
having five to eight rays, much more thickly beneath with many-rayed ones ; 
stalk } to $ in. long. Flowers pendulous, produced in early May in slender 
panicles 2 to 4 ins. long terminating short leafy twigs, often forming as a whole 
a compound panicle 12 ins. long by 6 ins. wide. Petals narrowly oblong or 
linear, pointed, nearly } in. long, 4 in. wide, rather erect but recurved towards 
the end, scaly, white tinged with pink. Calyx bell-shaped, very scaly, with five 
short, broadly triangular teeth ; styles five ; stamens with two spreading lobes 
or wings at the top. 

Native of Formosa, whence it was introduced in 1918 by Wilson (No. 10906). 
It first flowered with the Marquis of Headfort at Headfort House, Co. Meath, 
in 1922. A specimen collected by A. Henry has a single panicle 7 ins. long by 
21 ins. wide. It has been confused with D. taiwanensis (g.v.) which is also 
a native of Formosa. It is a promising species and grows well at Kew, where 
it appears likely to prove hardy. 


D. SCHNEIDERIANA, Rehder. 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 8 ft. high, the quite young shoots sprinkled with 
tiny starry down, soon smooth, the bark becoming brown, afterwards peeling. 
Leaves ovate to lanceolate, slender-pointed, rounded to wedge-shaped at the 
base, minutely but sharply toothed ; 1} to 4 ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide ; upper 
surface sprinkled with five- or six-rayed hairs, the lower surface greyish white 
with tiny starry hairs and with simple hairs near the midrib and chief veins ; 
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stalk } to } in. long. Inflorescence a panicle 1} to 23 ins. long, opening in 
June. Flowers white, ? in. wide, the petals narrowly oblong, rounded at the 
end, covered with stellate down outside; calyx bell-shaped at the base, ¢ 1n. 
long, grey with stellate down, the five lobes triangular ; stamens notched at 
the top where the anthers are attached ; styles usually three. e 

Native of W. Hupeh, China; discovered by Henry, introduced in 1907. 
This is nearly akin to D. scabra, which differs in being much more thinly 
starry downy beneath the leaf and in having none of the simple hairs near the 
chief veins such as occur in this species. The inflorescence of D. Schneideriana 
is not so cylindrical and the petals are also narrower and smaller. 

Var. LAXIFLORA, Rehder—A variety with laxer panicles and rather 
narrower leaves. 


D. TAIWANENSIS, C. K. Schnezder. 
(D. crenata var. taiwanensis, Jaxtmowicz.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. or more high ; young shoots slender, starry 
downy. Leaves ovate-lanceolate to ovate, pointed, the larger ones rounded at 
the base, finely toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide; upper surface 
furnished with three- or four-rayed scales, the lower surface with four- or five- 
(occasionally six-) rayed ones; stalk } to} in. long. Flowers white, borne in 
slender panicles 3 to 5 ins. long, terminating leafy twigs; petals % in. long, 
2} in. wide; calyx cup-shaped, very scaly, with triangular short teeth ; stamens 
with two triangular teeth below the anthers. 

Native of Formosa, where it was originally collected by Richard Oldham in 
1864. W. R. Price found it again in 1912 but the plants in cultivation were 
raised from seed gathered by E. H. Wilson in 1918. It occurs up to 12,000 ft. 
altitude, so should be hardy in most parts of the kingdom. The description 
given above was made from Oldham’s original specimen, but Price’s and 
Wilson’s dried specimens have much smaller stellate scales on the leaves. It 
has been confused with D. pulchra which has leaves greyer underneath, the 
scales many-rayed, and the leaf-margins often almost toothless. D. pulchra 
has also larger flowers, and is easily distinguished by the longer leaf-stalk. 


DICENTRA CHRYSANTHA, Walpers. FUMARIACE%. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7954; Dielytra chrysantha, Hooker.) 


A semi-herbaceous or sub-shrubby plant which becomes woody at the 
base, sending up annually stems and flowering branches 2 to 4 ft. high. 
It is quite free from down in all its parts. Leaves of a pale glaucous 
hue, up to r2 ins. long, bi-pinnately or tri-pinnately divided; the ultimate 
divisions lobed, } to r in. long, } to } in. wide, the lobes linear or wedge- 
shaped. - Panicles 1 to 2 ft. high, erect, slender, sparsely branched. 
Flowers erect, yellow, } to 1 in. long and wide, opening first in June or 
July and continuing for two or three months. There are four petals of 
two shapes: the two outer ones are baggy at the base, curving inwards 
halfway up and spreading outwards at the pointed, recurved apex; the 
two Inner ones are erect and enclose the six stamens and stigma. 

Native of California, where it was first discovered by David Douglas. 
It was introduced to cultivation by William Lobb, who sent seeds to 
Messrs Veitch of Exeter, from which plants were raised that first flowered 
in 1852. Since then it has had an only intermittent existence in our 
gardens, where it does not appear to be long-lived, missing probably the 
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heat and brilliant sunshine of its natural home. It is found wild on dry 
hills in S. California up to 5000 ft. It should be grown in well-drained 
soil at the foot of a south wall in full sunshine, all the better if the wall 
is that of a hot-house. It is perhaps straining a point to regard it as a 
shrub at all. The whitish foliage and bright yellow blossom give a 
charming effect. The shape of the flowers recalls that of D. spectabilis, 
the common border plant popularly known as “ Dutchman’s Breeches,” 
but in D. chrysantha they are erect. Mr L. de Rothschild cultivates it very 
successfully at Exbury, Hants. 


DICHOTOMANTHES TrisTANICARPA, Kurz. ROSACEA, 
(Hooker’s Icones Plant, t. 2653,) 


An evergreen tree up to 20 ft. high, or a shrub; young shoots densely 
clothed with white wool. Leaves alternate, oval, pointed, tapered towards 
the base, entire; 1 to 4 ins. long, } to 1} in. wide; dark slightly lustrous 
green and smooth above, clothed with pale silky hairs beneath; stalk 1, in. 
long ; stipules minute, thread-like, silky, soon falling away. Flowers white, 
each } in. wide, produced during June in terminal corymbs about 2 ins. 
wide. Petals five, rounded; stamens fifteen to twenty, glabrous; calyx 
five-lobed, woolly outside. The fruit is really a dry oblong capsule } in. 
long, but is almost entirely enclosed by the calyx which remains, enlarges, 
and becomes fleshy. 

Native of Yunnan, China, and found there by Henry and other 
collectors; introduced by Forrest in 1917. In outward appearance it 
much resembles a cotoneaster and the flowers also strongly suggest that 
genus. The fruit, however, is very distinct on account of the calyx 
persisting, enlarging and ultimately covering all except its tip. It does not 
appear to be very hardy at Kew in the open ground, at least when young, 
and was killed there during the winter of 1928-9. Its garden value does 
not appear to be very great, but I have not seen the fruits. Mr C. Eley, 
however, showed some good flowering sprays at Westminster a few years 
ago from his garden at East Bergholt in Suffolk, where it is hardy. It 
succeeds quite well on a wall at Kew. 


DICKSONIA ANTARCTICA, Ladbillardiére. TREE FERN. 
FILICES. 


The propriety of including this Australian and Tasmanian tree fern in 
this work is perhaps open to question, but it certainly provides in the 
gardens of the south-west an exotic feature of great beauty scarcely 
comparable with any other there. It is the only tree fern of any conse- 
quence grown out-of-doors with success in the British Isles and then only 
in the dampest and mildest parts. There are some very fine dicksonias in 
the shady valley leading down to the sea-shore at Bosahan in Cornwall 
and a notable group luxuriates in a disused quarry at Caerhays. Shade, 
moisture, and protection from wind are its chief necessities. 

The trunks of the dicksonia have a black, woody core of bone-like 
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texture covered with matted rootlets which by their increase keep adding 
to its diameter. According to Hooker the trunks are occasionally 30 to 
so ft. high in a wild state and as much as 4 ft. in diameter. The fronds 
(“leaves”) in large old trees are up to 12 ft. long, tapering to a point at the 
end; in smaller, younger ones 4 to 6 ft. long. They are twice pinnate, 
the primary divisions up to 18 ins. long, thus giving the fronds a diameter 
of 3 ft. The ultimate divisions are 1 to 2 ins. long, } to 3 in. wide, 
pinnately lobed. Upper surface dark bright green, lower one dull. The 
“life” of a frond is from one to two years, and when a new tier of the 
young, bishop’s crozier-like fronds are uncurling in spring, those of the 
older tier commence to droop downwards and fall against the stem, where 
they soon die but cling on for several years. There they serve a useful 
purpose in keeping the youngest rootlets of the trunk moist and growing, 
and although to many people somewhat unsightly, undoubtedly add to 
the vigour and rate of growth of the plant. 

According to Bentham the dicksonia is a native of New South Wales, 
Victoria, S. Australia, and Queensland, as well as of Tasmania. Mr H. F. 
Comber, the most recent plant collector in Tasmania, says that the 
settlers on that island chop them down in thousands and use the decapi- 
tated trunks for road-making. From to to 20 ft. is their usual height 
there. This fern is naturalising itself freely at Caerhays in damp, shady 
places. 


DIERVILLA VENUSTA, Sfaff. CAPRIFOLIACEZ. 
(Bot. Mag., t. go80; D. florida var. venusta, Rehder.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 or g ft. high, of graceful spreading habit ; 
young shoots smooth, older bark reddish with dark blotches. Leaves 
opposite, oval-oblong, obovate, or broadly lanceolate, pointed, tapered at 
the base, shallowly toothed; 14 to 3 ins. long, less than half as wide; 
clear green above, grey-green beneath, smooth except for scattered down 
on the veins beneath and on the midrib above when quite young; stalk 
¥ in. long, sparsely hairy at first. Flowers produced in May, three or four 
together on short leafy twigs; corolla deep rose, funnel-shaped, 14 ins. 
long, with five rounded lobes, giving it a diameter of 3 in. Calyx 2 in. 
long, tubular at the base, with five awl-shaped lobes, usually more or less 
ciliate. Stamens five, springing from about the middle of the corolla tube ; 
anthers yellow. 

Native of Korea; originally introduced to the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass., in 1905 by Mr J. G. Jack, and in 1918 by Wilson under his 
numbers 10,420 and 10,783. From seeds of both these numbers plants 
were raised at Kew, the one figured in the Botanical Magasine in 1925 
belonging to the higher number. Dr Rehder, who writes highly of 
its merits and considers it one of the hardiest and most graceful of 
diervillas, makes it a variety of D. florida (vol. i., p. 490); from that 
species it differs in the smaller, more obovate leaves, and in the narrower 
corolla contracting midway to a long slender tube. Dr Stapf also regards 
the ‘smaller, more regularly two-lipped calyx” as distinctive, 
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DIPELTA YUNNANENSIS, Franchet, CAPRIFOLIACEA. 
(VoL. I., p. 496.) 


_ A deciduous shrub of spreading graceful habit, 6 to r2 ft. high ina 
wild state; young shoots four-angled, minutely downy. Leaves opposite, 
ovate-lanceolate, slender-pointed, rounded to broadly wedge-shaped at the 
base, not toothed; 23 to 5 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide; slightly downy and 
dark glossy green above, more downy beneath especially on the midrib ; 
stalk { to fin. long. Flowers usually produced in May in short clusters 
terminating short leafy shoots that spring from the growths made the 
previous year. Corolla ? to 1 in. long, tubular at the base, expanding at 
the mouth into five short rounded lobes; the colour is creamy white, more 
or less stained with rose; throat orange. Calyx of five awl-shaped, downy 
lobes. Flower-stalks slender, downy, } to 1 in. long, carrying four heart- 
shaped, membranous bracts beneath the calyx, the two larger ones 
enlarging, persisting and enclosing the small dry fruit, at the apex of 
which the calyx also remains attached. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered in 1886 by the Abbé Delavay ; 
introduced by Forrest about 1910; it flowered at Glasnevin in May 1ogro9. 
From D. floribunda it is distinguished by its longer flower-stalks and, 
on the average, larger flowers with deeper corolla lobes. D. ventricosa 
differs in its corolla being more bellied towards the base and more barrel- 
shaped. It is very hardy, as is indicated by a shrub 8 ft. high in Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden, where it flowers in June. 


DIPLACUS GLuTINosuUS, Wuttall. SCROPHULARIACEZA. 
(D. aurantiacus, /efson,; Mimulus glutinosus, Wenxdland.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 4 or 6 ft. high, of bushy habit; young shoots 
rather downy and very glutinous. Leaves opposite, narrowly oblong or 
oblanceolate, shortly pointed, tapered at the base to a short stalk, margins 
recurved and slightly toothed; 2 to 4 ins. long, 3 to # in. wide; dark 
shining green and smooth above, pale and slightly downy beneath. 
Flowers produced singly in the leaf-axils of the growing shoots. Corolla 
trumpet-shaped, the tube 1 to r} ins. long, dividing at the mouth into five 
lobes and there ? in. wide; variable in colour but perhaps typically yellow 
or orange. Calyx tubular, distinctly five-ribbed, nearly as long as the 
corolla-tube, green, glutinous, with five small, erect, awl-shaped teeth ; 
flower-stalk 1 to } in. long. Seed-vessel } to } in. long, slender, ribbed. 

Native of California, from San Francisco southwards; cultivated late 
in the r8th century. It is usually grown in a cool greenhouse, where it is 
valued for the succession of blossoms borne throughout the summer by the 
young growing shoots. It does well as a wall plant in the south-west, 
flowering there in the winter months, and is worth trying in cooler districts 
on a sunny wall. Several varieties have been named: GRANDIFLORUS, 
raised about 1850, lobes of corolla unusually large, varying from white to 
pale salmon red; LaTtFoLtus, flowers large, yellow, leaves large ; PUNICEUS, 
flowers cinnabar red (Botanical Magazine, t. 3655). 
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DISCARIA DISCOLOR, Dusen, RHAMNACE. 
(Colletia discolor, Hooker, Icones Plantarum, t. 538.) 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 6 ft. high and as much as 8 ft. in diameter, 
with the main branches sometimes prostrate, nearly or quite glabrous 
in all its parts, the branchlets opposite and often ending in a spine. 
Leaves opposite, elliptic or elliptic-obovate, tapered at the base, rounded 
or notched at the apex, toothless or shallowly toothed ; 4 to ? in. long, 
4 in. wide; stalk very slender, ;4, in. or less long. Flowers produced in 
clusters of two or three at each leaf-axil, each on a slender stalk } to ¢ in. 
long. Corolla absent; calyx white, bell-shaped, ;%; in. long, not so much 
wide, with four triangular lobes. Fruit consisting of three dry, globose 
lobes, each containing a seed. 

Native of the Andes of Argentina and Patagonia, up to elevations of 
2700 ft, It was first called Colletia by the elder Hooker in 1843, from 
specimens collected by Capt. King at Port Famine, Patagonia. Introduced 
by H. F. Comber during his Andean travels, 1925-27, under three 
numbers, viz., 722, 766, and 794. The last he describes as a “good 
weeping form”; No. 766 as the best. Judging by his wild specimens 
it would seem to be a handsome shrub producing an amazing profusion 
of blossom, which is sweetly scented. Comber found it flowering in 
November and December, which is equivalent to our May and June. As 
it is found wild on hot, rocky sites it should be given a well-drained spot, 
as sunny as possible. It is succeeding very well with Major Pam at 
Wormley Bury, Herts., where some healthy plants, then 4 ft. high, 
flowered very freely in 1932. For other species see vol. i., p. 499. 


DRYAS OCTOPETALA, Linmneus. MOUNTAIN AVENS. ROSACEA. 
(English Botany, Ed. 3, t. 460.) 


A prostrate evergreen plant 2 or 3 ins. high, whose woody stems are 
covered with the persisting bases of fallen leaves and brown bark, which 
ultimately peels off. Leaves oval, oblong or ovate, usually heart-shaped 
at the base, blunt at the apex, with mostly four to eight large teeth or lobes 
along each margin; 4 to r4 ins. long, + to } in. wide; dark dull green 
with hairs along the midrib above, white with down beneath; stalk 
4 to } in. long, very slender, downy. Flowers solitary on an erect downy 
stalk 1 to 3 ins. high, lengthening at the fruiting stage; they are 
1 to 1{ ins. wide, white; petals usually eight, oval-oblong, rounded at 
the end; sepals eight, linear, 3 in. long, covered with pale wool outside. 
The fruit is somewhat like that of a clematis, each of the numerous seed- 
vessels being terminated by a tail 1 in. or more long, furnished over its 
whole length with silky hairs. 

Native of the high latitudes and altitudes of the Northern Hemisphere ; 
widely spread over the mountainous parts of the British Isles. Among 
other places I have seen it freely scattered over the rocky hills in the 
neighbourhood of Arncliffe in Yorkshire, flowering there in July and 
August. It is of easy cultivation but appears to prefer limestone rock 
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and is excellently adapted for the rock garden. Very similar in 
appearance to the above is 


D. DRuMMoNDII, Rickardson.—This has the same habit and the leaves are similarly 
white beneath and lobed at the margin, but they are tapered at the base and longer 
stalked ; the flowers differ in being pale yellow instead of white; and the flower-stalk is 
usually taller (sometimes 9 ins.) and more conspicuously downy. Native of the high 
latitudes of N. America ; first discovered by Richardson, the botanist, who accompanied 
Sir John Franklin on his first voyage to the Polar Sea, 1819-22. It must soon after have 
been introduced as it was figured in the Botanical Magazine in 1830 (t. 2972). 


EDGEWORTHIA PAPYRIFERA, Zuccarint. THYMELAZACE. 
(E. chrysantha, Zindley, Bot. Reg., vol. xxxiii., t. 48.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 4 or 6 ft. high; young shoots clothed at first 
with silky hairs, becoming smooth and olive green, extraordinarily tough 
and supple. Leaves alternate, narrowly oval to narrowly ovate, pointed, 
wedge-shaped at the base, entire; 3 to 54 ins. long, ? to 2 ins. wide; dark 
dull green and smooth or with scattered hairs above, greyish green beneath 
and clothed with appressed silky hairs when young; stalk } to 3 in. long. 
Flowers slightly fragrant, scarcely stalked, produced in February and 
March, forty to fifty packed together in a usually globose terminal head 
measuring 1 to 1} or even 2 ins. in width; main-stalk } in. long, As in 
Daphne (to which Edgeworthia is closely allied) the flower has only one 
floral envelope, which is called the calyx or perianth. This is tubular, 
4 to ? in. long, slender, expanding at the apex into four rounded lobes 
which are deep yellow. The outside of the tube is entirely clothed with 
long, white silky hairs. Stamens eight, in two rows of four. 

Native of China; introduced in 1845. It is usually regarded as a 
native also of Japan, where it has long been cultivated for the manufacture 
of a high-class paper used for currency. Sargent, however, believed that 
it is not really indigenous there. It has not proved hardy at Kew, but can 
be grown outside in the milder counties and in maritime districts. At 
Blickling Hall, Norfolk, a plant some years ago was (and probably still is) 
growing in a sheltered position out-of-doors exposed to the south, and was 
5 or 6 ft. high. Although the flowers are mostly covered with white silky 
hairs, the rich cowslip yellow of the lobes gives a pleasing touch of colour, 
especially at the early season when they appear. The twigs are so 
remarkably supple that they can easily be tied into knots. 

E. GARDNERI, Meissner (Bot. Mag., t. 7180, syn. Daphne Gardneri, Wallich), is anative 
of the Himalaya from Nepal and Sikkim. It is closely akin to E. papyrifera but is evergreen 
and the leaves are not, on the whole, so large. The flowers are yellow and fragrant, but 
the hairs on the outside are shorter and less silky. It has long been cultivated in the 
greenhouses at Kew, but is not likely to be so hardy as E. papyrifera. The flowers turn 
black with drying. 


EMMENOPTERYS HEnryI, Oliver. RUBIACE/. 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 1823.) 


A deciduous tree 30 to 8o ft. high, with a trunk 6 to 9g ft. in girth, 
clothed with grey, rough bark, scaly on young trees ; young shoots smooth, 
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purplish the second year. Leaves opposite, oval or ovate, mostly tapered 
to the base, pointed, rather fleshy in texture; variable in size, the larger 
ones up to 8 or g ins. long and 4 ins. wide; dark dull green and smooth 
above, pale and with down on the midrib and veins beneath; chief veins 
in five to eight pairs; leaf-stalk reddish, } to 2 ins. long. Flowers in 
terminal, rounded or pyramidal panicles as much as to ins. wide and 
6 or 8 ins. high, borne on leafy shoots. Corolla white, r in. wide and 
long, funnel-shaped at the base, opening at the top into five spreading 
rounded lobes, downy on both surfaces, especially inside. Calyx small, 
urn-shaped, } in. long, with five rounded ciliate lobes; on a Certain 
proportion of the flowers one lobe of the calyx becomes extraordinarily 
enlarged and develops into a large, white, stalked, more or less oval 
“bract,” the largest as much as 2 ins. long by 14 ins. wide. Stamens five, 
about the length of the corolla tube. Fruit a spindle-shaped capsule 1 to 
tins. long, + to 2 ins. wide, ribbed. Seeds winged. 

Native of Hupeh, Szechuen, and Yunnan, China; introduced by 
Wilson in 1907. He found it about Ichang up to 4ooo ft. altitude and 
describes it as “one of the most strikingly beautiful trees of Chinese 
forests.” It is the only species of its genus yet named and is closely 
related to Luculia; the flowers are somewhat similar. It has been grown 
outside at Kew since 1913 and has never suffered from winter cold and 
only a few times from spring frosts. Wilson was rather surprised at its 
hardiness. The most remarkable feature of the inflorescence is the 
extraordinary development of an occasional calyx-lobe, which very much 
resembles what is seen in Schizophragma. The largest plant at Kew is 
15 ft. high and ro ft. wide, but has never flowered. Judging by dried 
specimens the combination of flowers and large white “bracts ” should be 
very beautiful. In China they open in June and July on leafy shoots of 
the current year. It succeeds in open loamy soil and can be increased by 
cuttings of moderately ripened wood taken in August. Forrest has 
introduced a plant nearly akin to this, but not, I think, identical, and 
perhaps more tender. 


EMPETRUM RuBRuM, Vahl. S. AMERICAN CROWBERRY. 
EMPETRACE. 
(Bot. Reg., t. 1783; E. nigrum var. rubrum, De Candolle.) 


A low, evergreen, heath-like shrub 6 to 18 ins. high, of spreading 
habit ; young shoots furnished with greyish-white wool. Leaves arranged 
spirally on the branchlets or in whorls of three or four; linear, rounded at 
the end, § to { in. long, 545 in. wide; dark dull green above with a thin 
white line beneath; margins densely covered with grey wool especially 
when the leaves are young, a little of it persisting on the year-old leaves. 
I have not seen living flowers of this species, but no doubt they do not 
differ appreciably from those of E. nigrum (vol. i, p. 511). The fruit is 
described as red. 

Native of the southern latitudes of S. America, especially about the 
Straits of Magellan; it is found also on the island of Tristan d’Acunha 
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and on the Falkland Islands. It was introduced from the last-named 
habitat to Kew in rgrz, but does not grow so freely as our native species 
(E. nigrum). It is an interesting dwarf evergreen, especially if it could be 
got to bear its red fruits freely, and is very distinct from typical E. nigrum 
in the woolly shoots and leaf margins. According to Lindley it was 
originally introduced from the south point of S. America, about 1832, by 
Low of Clapton; there it is associated with Pernettya mucronata. It 
prefers a peaty soil. 


ENKIANTHUS. ERICACEA. 
MViOLc syn pses iT.) 


In Notes from the Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, November 1918, 
Mr W. G. Craib described seven species of Enkianthus under the names 
ferrugineus, latiflorus, Palibinii, pallidiflorus, pendulus, recurvus, and 
tectus, all of which, with the exception of Palibinii and pallidiflorus, appear 
to be little more than forms of E. campanulatus. E. Palibinii, which is 
the same as the E. campanulatus var. Palibinii of vol. i., p. 512, is notable 
for the rich red of its flowers and is distinct enough to rank as a species. 
E. pallidifiorus, too, which is the same as E. camp. var. albiflorus, AZakino, 
is a very pleasing and distinct shrub with racemes of white or creamy 
white flowers. Of the others “E. pendulus” seems one of the best marked 
by its long drooping racemes of small pinkish flowers. 


E. QUINQUEFLORUS, Lourezro. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 1649.) 


A deciduous or semi-evergreen bush 3 to 6 ft. high (occasionally in a wild 
state a small tree) ; young shoots and leaves quite smooth. Leaves of stout 
leathery texture, narrowly oval or obovate, entire, sharply pointed, tapered 
at the base; 2 to 4 ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide; reddish when unfolding, 
changing to dark bright green, and very much net-veined ; stalk j to ?in. long. 
Flowers nodding, produced (often in clusters of five) in the axils of large pink 
bracts in spring, each on a pink stalk } to 1 in. long. Corolla bell-shaped, 
pink, 2 to 4 in. long, with five reflexed shallow lobes of paler hue and five 
nectaries at the base. Calyx lobes varying from shallowly to slenderly 
triangular, minutely ciliate. Fruit a dry capsule, erect, egg-shaped, g in. long, 
strongly ribbed. 

Native of China, including Hong Kong; first flowered in Knight’s Royal 
Exotic Nursery at Chelsea (afterwards Veitch’s) in 1814. It is too tender for 
any but the mildest parts of the British Isles and requires the protection of 
a cool greenhouse at Kew. It is unsurpassed among enkianthuses in the size 
and beauty of the individual flower and the clusters with their attendant pink 


bracts give a charming effect. 


E. SERRULATUS, C. K. Schneider. 


This is closely related to E. quinqueflorus and was at first considered by 
E. H. Wilson to be a variety of it. It is a native of Central and Western 
China and was introduced in 1900. A shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. high, 
differing from quinqueflorus in being quite deciduous ; young shoots smooth ; 
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bud-scales minutely ciliate. Leaves narrowly oval or obovate, slender-pointed, 
tapered at the base; 1} to 3 ins. long, about half as wide ; quite smooth. 
They differ from those of quinqueflorus in being very finely toothed and not so 
leathery. Flowers in clusters of up to six, each on a stalk 2 to 1 in. long, 
bell-shaped, + in. long, with small reflexed lobes. They differ from the flowers 
of quinqueflorus in being pure white. 


EPACRIS. EPACRIDACE. 


This is the dominant genus of a Natural Order closely related to the 
Erica family, and it may be said to fill a place in the Australasian flora 
equivalent to that of the heaths in the S. African flora. The two genera 
differ botanically in the anthers which in Erica shed their pollen from 
holes at the top, whereas in Epacris they split lengthwise. At one time, 
when “New Holland” shrubs were popular in greenhouses, a considerable 
number of species and varieties were cultivated in this country. H. F. 
Comber, during his 1929-30 expedition to Tasmania, introduced seeds of 
three species, viz. E. Comberi, E. impressa and E. lanuginosa. According 
to his field notes, the last-named should be the hardiest, as he found it at 
an altitude of 2500 ft. But the only one of his collecting I have seen in 
flower is 

E. IMPRESSA, Ladillardiére, which was first introduced in 1825. It grows some 3 or 
4 ft. high and makes the long, slender, erect twigs typical of the genus, clothed when 
young with a fine grey down, and on which the leaves are crowded about twenty to the 
inch. Leaves 4 in. long, 7 in. wide, narrowly lanceolate, stalkless, tapered to a sharp 
point. Flowers produced singly in the leaf-axils, tubular, 4 in. long, divided at the top 
into five broadly ovate, pointed, spreading lobes. Sepals and bracts pink, 75 in. long, 
lanceolate, minutely ciliate. Anthers stalkless, attached close to the base of the notch 


between the corolla lobes. The flowers open in March on lengths of 3 to 6 ins. of the 
shoots made the previous summer. 


Comber found this shrub in Tasmania at 2000 ft. altitude and observes 
that it should “stand a fair chance of being hardy.” Mr G. W. E. Loder, 
who kindly gave me a flowering shoot in March 1933, had not then 
ventured it in the open air at Wakehurst. But Mr L. de Rothschild 
planted it out-of-doors at Exbury, Hants., in the autumn of 1932 and, 
along with E. lanuginosa, Ladi//ardiére, and E. serpyllifolia, R. Brown, it 
passed through the ensuing winter and withstood 12° of frost uninjured. 
The Victorian cultivators grew their epacrises very firmly potted in peat, 
but when planted out they succeed in lime-free soil suited to heaths and 
rhododendrons and more or less loamy, as is shown by their luxuriance in 
the Rhododendron house at Exbury. 


EPIGAZA ASIATICA, Maximowicg. FERICACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9222; Parapyrola trichocarpa, Miguel.) 


A low, creeping evergreen shrub a few inches high; young shoots 
clothed with outstanding, bristle-like, often gland-tipped hairs. Leaves 
strongly veined, ovate, with a heart-shaped base and an abruptly pointed 
apex; I} to 3 ins. long, ~ to r} ins. wide; leathery and harsh to the 
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touch, dark dull green above and sprinkled with short stiff bristles when 
young, paler beneath and bristly on the midrib; margins edged with 
gland-tipped hairs; stalk { to } in. long, hairy like the young shoots. 
Flowers produced in April in terminal or axillary racemes of three to six 
blossoms, with hairy bracts at the base. Corolla rose-coloured, } in. long, 
tubular to urn-shaped with five shallow, recurved, rounded lobes at the 
mouth where it measures } to } in. wide; downy only near the base 
inside. Calyx segments ovate, membranous, pointed, smooth or minutely 
downy, { in. long. Stamens short, hairy at the base; style stout, shorter 
than the stamens ; flower-stalk hairy ; seed-vessel orange-shaped. 

Native of Japan, in Hondo and Yezo; described by Maximowicz in 
- 1867 but only recently introduced to cultivation. In general appearance 
it is like its American congener, E. repens, which is the only other species 
known (vol. i., p. 516), but is distinct in its more uniformly sharply pointed, 
longer-stalked leaves. The corolla of E. repens is more downy inside. 
It is shade-loving and requires the same moist, peaty soil as E. repens, 
but is apparently no more amenable to cultivation. 


ERICA. HEATH. ERICACE. 
(Voz. 1, p. 517.) 


E. AUSTRALIS var. “MR ROBERT.” 


A form of E. australis with pure white flowers of the same size and shape 
as in the type and clustered at the end of the twigs in the same way (see 
vol. i., p. 518). It was first found wild in 1912 by the late Lieut. Robert 
Williams, of Caerhays, in the mountains of Southern Spain near Algeciras 
and by him was introduced to cultivation. At Caerhays in 1930 it was 9 fi. 
high. It flowers very freely in spring, its pure white blossom making it 
a very charming addition to the hardy heaths. Lieut. Williams belonged 
to the 3rd Grenadier Guards and fell on one of the battlefields near Loos 
on 8th October 1915. As a young man at home he was known as “Mr 
Robert,” and this heath has been named after him to perpetuate his memory 
and his enthusiasm, for it cost him ten days’ hard searching to find it. Judging 
by its behaviour during the hard weather in the early part of 1929, it would 
appear to be somewhat hardier than typical E. australis. 


E. CANALICULATA, Andrews. 
(E. melanthera, Loddiges Botanical Cabinet, t. 867—not Linneus.) 


An evergreen bush up to 18 ft. high, elegant in branching and often some- 
what columnar in outline ; young shoots greyish owing to a dense covering of 
whitish, branched hairs. Leaves of the typical heath shape, mostly in whorls 
of three, 33, to } in. long, the thickness of a stout thread, dark green, the 
margins so much recurved that there is only a groove beneath. Flowers 
white to pink-tinted, } in. wide ; corolla cup-shaped with wide shallow lobes ; 
calyx-lobes white, ovate, pointed; anthers brown, exposed ; style white, 
standing out } in. above the anthers; flower-stalk downy, 4 in. long. The 
flowers are mostly crowded towards the end of short twigs, making the older 
shoots from which they spring cylindrical panicies of blossom. 

Native of S. Africa ; introduced about 1802. This heath 1s well known 
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throughout the country, under the name “melanthera,” as a Ste pee 
grown in pots. It is not infrequently hawked in the streets. But it is har se 
than is generally believed and is not sufficiently planted out-of-doors in : 
milder parts of the country. It is seen at its best in the Cornish gardens, an 
the Rev. Arthur Boscawen has a singularly fine form in his garden at 
Ludgvan, near Penzance ; one of his plants is 17 ft. high. It should, ele 
be tried more frequently in the southern parts of Sussex, Hampshire, an 
Dorset. Even at Kew, at the foot of a wall, with a shelter of canvas in cold 
weather, it survived three winters and flowered outside, although the winter of 
1928-9 proved too much for it. It begins to bloom early in the year and 
continues one of the most beautiful of flowering shrubs for three months. It 
is unfortunate that the name “melanthera” cannot stand, but the heath to 
which Linnzeus gave that name is quite distinct. 


E. PAGEANA, L. Bolus. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 9133; E. campanulata, Guthrie and Bolus—not Andrews.) 


56") 

It is, perhaps, stretching the limits of this work somewhat unduly to 
include in it this heath—a native of the Cape of Good Hope—but there seems 
a likelihood that it may succeed in Cornwall where E. canaliculata (the “ E. 
melanthera” of gardens) succeeds so well. If that should prove to be the 
case, it will make a notable addition even to the Cornish garden flora. Its 
great charm is in bearing yellow flowers, a colour comparatively rare among 
heaths. I saw it at Caerhays in April 1930, where, growing in a sheltered 
sunny nook, a small plant gave a patch of colour as bright as a bit of double 
gorse. It seems first to have been noticed in Cape Town in 1904 when it was 
being offered for sale in the streets by a native flower seller. Twenty years 
later it was exhibited at the British Empire Exhibition at Wembley amongst 
the wonderful S. African plants brought there in cold storage. Latterly it has 
been found to be a native of Caledon, the great heath country of S. Africa. 
It was raised about 1921 at Kew from seed obtained from the National 
Botanic Garden at Kirstenbosch. At first thought to bea form of E. campanu- 
lata, it has recently been made a species by Mrs L. Bolus, and its name 
perpetuates the memory of the late Miss Mary Page, botanical artist at Cape 
Town University. 

An evergreen shrub probably 3 or 4 ft. (perhaps more) high ; young twigs 
downy. Leaves densely arranged in fours, linear, } to + in. long, faintly 
grooved with a thin sunken line beneath and generally of the ordinary heath 
type of plant. Flowers bell-shaped } to 2 in. long, + in. wide at the mouth, 
rich yellow, forming cylindrical clusters towards the ends of the branches ; 
stamens included in the corolla; anthers dark brown. There are several 
membranous, ovate, ciliate bracts on the short flower-stalk. 


EK. VAGANS var. KEVERNENSIS, 7urr7lZ. St KEVERNE HEATH. 


This form of the Cornish heath differs from the type in the corolla being 
more broadly bell-shaped, in its lobes being more recurved, and in its colour 
being pure rosy pink with no suggestion of purple in it. The other parts 
of the plant do not seem to differ. It was originally discovered on some 
moorland on Trelanvean farm, St Keverne, Cornwall, by Mr P. D. Williams, 
who struck cuttings of it and established it in his garden at Lanarth. It 
was fortunate that he did so as the original plant was trodden out of existence 
by cattle the year following its discovery. It is now well established in 
gardens, where its clear rosy-pink flowers cause it to be preferred to the 
type with purplish ones. At Kew, occasional twigs have reverted to the type. 
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Another variety of E. vagans is “Mrs D. F. Maxwell,” sent out by the 
Dorset nurserymen, Messrs Maxwell and Beale. It has warm rosy-pink 
flowers with no trace of purple and is, I think, an improvement on kevernensis. 
A white form called “Lyonesse” is superior to the ordinary var. alba in 
purity of shade. 


E. WILLIAMSI, Druce. 


Like the preceding, this heath was found on moorland near St Keverne, 
Cornwall. It is considered to be a hybrid between E. vagans and E. Tetralix. 
It grows 12 to 20 ins. high and is of dense close habit, the young shoots 
slightly downy. Leaves closely set in whorls of four, linear, } in. long, 
furrowed beneath and with very short glandular hairs on the margin. 
Flowers produced in the leaf-axils towards the end of the shoot so as to 
form a raceme I to I} ins. long with the shoot protruding through it, or 
sometimes clustered so as to resemble an umbel at the end. Corolla bell- 
shaped, 75 in. wide, rose-pink, with the four lobes erect; anthers brown, 
included in the corolla ; style protruding ,\; in. 

The plant grows well in light loamy or peaty soil and in gardens often 
puts on and can be recognised bya pale green or yellowish (but not unhealthy) 
tinge. It appears first to have been found about 1860 by Mr Richard Davey, 
one time member of parliament for West Cornwall, but lost sight of until 
found again in October 1910 by his nephew, Mr P. D. Williams, after whom 
it is named and to whom its establishment in gardens is due. 

In Sir Oscar Warburg’s garden at Boidier, Epsom, there is growing a variety of the 
grey heath (E. cinerea) in which the corollas, normally pitcher-shaped, are divided to the 
base into four lanceolate lobes. A similar malformation is recorded in vol. i., p. 682, in 
regard to Kalmia latifolia. 


ESCALLONIA. SAXIFRAGACEA. 
(VoL. I., p. 526.) 


Besides E. Iveyi, which is described below, several meritorious hybrid 
escallonias have been put into commerce since the original edition of this 
work appeared. The Donard Nursery Company, Newcastle, Co. Down, 
merit special mention for the work they have done in this line. “ Donard 
Seedling” distributed by them about 1919-20, is described as a cross 
between E. langleyensis and E. Philippiana. It is a hardy and vigorous 
grower with obovate leaves } to 1 in. long and white flowers (pink in the 
bud state) borne at the end of short leafy twigs that spring from the 
previous year’s growths, the whole making a slender panicle of blossom 
r ft. or so long. It flowers from late June onwards. ; 

E. “Donard Brilliance” was shown by the same Company at Vincent 
Square, Westminster, on 19th June 192 8, and received an Award of Merit. 
It is an evergreen of graceful shape, producing its dark crimson flowers in 
abundance. Its parentage was given as “ E. langleyensis x dark seedling. 
E. “Donard Gem” and E. “Slieve Donard” are new pink-flowered 
hybrids from the same nursery, and another very charming hybrid with 
rich rosy, pink flowers is ‘‘ Donard Beauty,” very hardy and free flowering. 
All these bloom in June and July. 

E. “C. F. Ball” was raised at Glasnevin about 1912 by Mr Ball, after 
whom it is named and who, a few years later, was killed in the Gallipoli 
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campaign. It has large rich red flowers and is very vigorous, free-flowering 
and beautiful. E. macrantha is one of its parents. One of the finest 
hybrids. ; 

E. BaLrourt was raised by the late Sir Isaac Balfour at the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden by crossing a particularly fine form of E. rubra with 
E. pterocladon. It is a graceful evergreen 1o ft. or more high, with 
drooping twigs, the flowers blush-tinted white, resembling those of E. 
pterocladon in their columnar shape and the short limb of each petal. 

Mrs Sebag-Montefiore, on 9th June 1926, sent me a very charming 
spray of an escallonia then in full blossom at Thorn, Wembury, Plymouth, 
where it had been raised by her gardener, Mr Izard, by crossing ‘‘ Donard 
Seedling” with macrantha. The growths are pendulous and the flowers 
are of a beautiful soft rose, # in. across and freely borne. 


E. FONKIU, PAzlzppz. 


A deciduous shrub of dense habit, 2 to 5 ft. high, often considerably 
more in width than in height, all the parts quite devoid of down; young 
shoots erect-growing, angled, very pale green. Leaves stalkless, obovate, or 
oblanceolate, pointed or bluntish, tapered to the base, finely toothed towards 
the apex ; 4 to 14 ins. long, $ to $ in. wide; glossy green on both sides, but 
rather paler beneath. Flowers produced about midsummer in clusters from 
the terminal leaf-axils, the whole forming a columnar panicle I to 4 ins. long 
and about 1 in. wide. According to Comber the colour varies, and he gives 
it as “crimson,” “dark red, nearly maroon” and (No, 904) “pale pink.” The 
petals are about 4 in. long and have the linear-spatulate shape and erect pose 
so common in this genus. Calyx-lobes triangular, contracted to a slender apex. 

Native of the Andes of Chile; first named and described by Philippi 
in 1856 from a specimen collected by Dr Fonk in the province of Llanquihue ; 
introduced by Comber during his 1925-7 expedition. The description given 
above as regards leaf and shoot is made from a plant at Kew, raised from 
Comber’s No. 1178 seed. This is a perfectly glabrous shrub and thereby fits 
Philippi’s original description, wherein he uses for it the epithet ‘‘ glaberrima.” 
But some of Comber’s wild specimens with this name are more or less downy 
and one (No. 904) he describes as bearing pale pink flowers. I have not seen 
the shrub in blossom. 


E. IvEyI, Veztch. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 7, 1926, fig. 55.) 


Originally found at Caerhays at the foot of plants of E. montevidensis 
and-E. exoniensis growing together, this evergreen shrub is assumed to be 
a hybrid between them, the cross fertilisation having been done by a bee 
or other insect. It was noticed first by Mr Ivey, a gardener at Caerhays. 
As a garden shrub it is one of the finest of escallonias. The young shoots 
are angled and furnished with scattered dark hairs. Leaves mostly oval, 
tapered at the base, rounded at the apex, finely toothed ; 1 to 2? ins. long, 
¢ to Ig ins. wide; quite smooth and of a glittering dark green above, paler 


and lustrous beneath ; stalk { to } in, long. The flowers are white, 4 in. 


across, with the terminal part of each petal rounded and recurved ; they 
are produced during late summer and autumn in terminal pyramidal panicles . 
5 to 6 ins. high and about 4 ins. wide at the base. 

Quite hardy in the south-west, this escallonia has been grown on a west 
wall at Kew for several years and never been injured in the least by cold. 
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It may prove eventually not to need even that protection in localities south 
of the London area. In any case its very dark green, burnished leaves, 
vigorous growth and fine panicles of white flowers make it one of the most 
promising of new evergreens. 


E. RUBRA var. PYGMAA, Hort. 


This shrub originated in Ireland from a witch’s broom growth found on 
ordinary E. rubra. It is a dwarf evergreen of dense compact habit and 
rounded form and promises to keep 1 to 2 ft. high. But it hasa tendency to 
revert to the typical form and would no doubt do so completely if left alone. 
It is necessary, therefore, to remove the strong-growing shoots of typical 
E. rubra as soon as their character becomes evident. The rosy crimson 
flowers commence to appear in summer and continue until autumn. Suitable 
for the rock garden. 


EUCALYPTUS. Gum TREES. IRON BARKS. MYRTACEZ. 


I do not know that, since the publication of the first edition of this 
. work in 1914, any eucalyptus except E. vernicosa has come into notice 
with claims to a greater hardiness than is possessed by those described 
there. There are no doubt places in the mildest corners of our islands 
where a number of other species could be grown. At Logan on the 
Rhinns of Galloway, for instance, I saw in May 1931 a group of three trees 
of E. globulus in perfect health and with trunks 5 to 6 ft. in girth. But in 
most places throughout the country where E. globulus has been attempted 
it has been killed by the colder winters and springs of recent years. 
There are several hundreds of species of Eucalyptus in Australia, amongst 
which no doubt there are some as well adapted as E. globulus for such 
places as Logan, but it needs experiment to find them. 


E. VERNICOSA, Hooker fil. DWARF GUM. 
MyYRTACE#. 


(VoL. I., p. 532.) 


An evergreen shrub usually 6 to 8 ft., occasionally over 20 ft. high, 
with four-angled, slightly warted, but otherwise smooth young shoots. 
Leaves scented when crushed, alternate or opposite ; oval, ovate or oblong, 
tapered at the base, pointed or rounded at the apex, the point often short 
and abrupt; } to 2 ins. long, } to 1 in. wide; greyish green on both sides 
but brighter on the upper surface; stalk { to 3 in. long, wrinkled, A 
marginal vein runs round the leaf. Flowers honey-scented, produced in 
the leaf-axils, singly, in pairs, or in threes on a short thick main-stalk up to 
=; in. long, the individual flowers stalkless ; stamens yellowish white ; 
calyx-tube top-shaped. Fruit woody, ultimately hemispherical, y", in. wide, 

Native of Tasmania, on the mountain summits up to 4000 ft. altitude. 
Although this is the dwarfest and least effective of the eucalypts, it 1s one 
of the hardiest. The late Sir Edmund Loder, writing from Leonardslee 
in March 1917, told me that this was the only species not killed or seine 
there during the previous winter, It makes a densely leafy, compact bush 
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and may be grown as a curiosity by those who would like to have a 
representative of one of the great tree genera of the world in their gardens, 
but lack the space to accommodate the larger species. It is sometimes 
found in nurseries as “ E. coccifera alpina.” 


EUCRYPHIA. EUCRYPHIACE/. 
(VOW len ps5 350) 


E. BILLARDIERI, Spach. 
(E. lucida, Druce.) 


This tree is briefly mentioned in vol. i., p. 535, but a fuller account is 
desirable as the tree is now being cultivated out-of-doors with success in the 
milder parts of the country. 

An evergreen tree occasionally up to Ioo ft. high, but usually 20 to 50 ft, 
of slender habit, the trunk cylindrical, as much as 9 ft. in girth ; young shoots 
downy. Leaves opposite, simple, oblong, rounded at the apex, toothless ; 
14 to 3 ins. long, 2 to 3 in. wide ; deep glossy green above, glaucous beneath ; 
stalk } in. long. Flowers pure white, I to 2 ins. across, sweetly scented, 
solitary and pendulous on a stalk 3 in. long that is produced from the leaf- 
axils ; petals four; stamens numerous, 2 in. long, with yellow anthers, Fruit 
dry, woody, @ in. long, cylindrical, splitting longitudinally when ripe. 

Native of Tasmania, where it flowers in February; with us it blooms in 
June or July. It is a very beautiful tree on its native island, growing usually 
on the banks of rivers. The leaves and young shoots are very resinous. It is 
a pleasing small tree with a well-bred appearance, but is scarcely like to equal 
either of the two Chilean species as a garden ornament. It lives (and flowers 
in a small way) in a sheltered corner out-of-doors at Kew, but no doubt a really 
hard winter would kill it there. In the Botanical Magazine, t. 7200, is figured 

Var. MILLIGANII, Hooker filiThis is apparently nothing more than a 
mountain form of the species, differing only in its shrubby habit, shorter leaves, 
and smaller flowers. On some Tasmanian specimens preserved at Kew many 
of the leaves are only } to ? in. long. It succeeds well in chalky soil, as is 
shown by the plant in Major Stern’s chalk-pit garden at Highdown, near 
Worthing. Of typical E. Billardieri there is a healthy young plant in the 
garden at Lanarth, Cornwall; it was about 15 ft. high in May 1930. A hybrid 


between this species and E. pinnatifolia has been raised at Rostrevor, 
Co. Down. 


E. Moore, /. von Mueller. 


An evergreen tree of small or medium size ; young shoots and common 
stalk of leaf clothed with pale, short, brown hairs. Leaves opposite, pinnate, 
composed of five to thirteen leaflets. Leaflets scarcely stalked, narrowly 
oblong, not toothed, oblique at the base, the midrib terminated by a bristle- 
like mucro ; 5 to 3 ins. long, } to g in. wide ; glossy dark green and with short, 
appressed hairs above when young; rather glaucous and downy (chiefly on 
the midrib and veins) beneath ; margins downy. Flowers about 1 in. wide, 
solitary in the axils of the current year’s growth ; flower-stalk downy, up to 
# in. long, with a cup-like bract towards the top. Petals four, pure white, 
obovate ; stamens white, 2 in. long, very numerous and forming a brush-like 
cluster @ in. wide. : 

Native of New South Wales on wooded hills near the source of the Clyde 
and Shoalhaven rivers ; originally discovered by Chas. Moore about 1860; 
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introduced to Kewin 1915. Itmost closely resembles the Chilean E, pinnatifolia 
(vol, (i. P. 535), having, like it, pinnate leaves and four-petalled flowers. It 
flowered in the Temperate House at Kew in August 1921, but is not so 
attractive in bloom as the Chilean species, the flowers being so much smaller, 
The foliage is handsome and the growth elegant. It succeeds in S. Devon 
Cornwall, Scilly Isles and similarly favoured spots, but is too tender for our 
average climate. I had a flowering spray from Mr P. D. Williams of Lanarth, 
scp pen in November 1929. It is described as a very handsome tree in a 
wud state. 


E. NYMANSAY, Messe. 
(Gardeners? Chronicle, Sept. 6, 1924, fig. 62.) 


A natural hybrid raised about 1915 in the garden of Lt.-Col. Messel at 
Nymans, in Sussex, between the two Chilean species, E. pinnatifolia and 
E. cordifolia. It is an evergreen tree of erect handsome shape, its foliage 
being intermediate between that of its parents in the fact that some of the 
leaves are compound as in pinnatifolia, whilst others are simple as in cordifolia. 
They are of firm, rather leathery texture and the compound leaves are mostly 
trifoliolate, the central leaflet being the largest and 14 to 3} ins. long by 1 to 
I} ins. wide ; all have regular marginal teeth, a dark shining upper surface, 
a paler lower one, and a slight down on both. Young shoots ribbed, downy. 
The flowers open in August and are pure white, 2} ins. wide; petals four, 
spreading, overlapping, with uneven margins ; stamens numerous with yellow 
anthers ; flower-stalk downy. 

There is every likelihood that this eucryphia will prove a useful evergreen 
for gardens, as it appears to be as hardy as E. pinnatifolia. Some doubt has 
been expressed as to whether it is really a hybrid or only a vigorous form of 
E. pinnatifolia. It undoubtedly resembles that species more than cordifolia, 
yet the presence of undivided leaves, the greater size and firmer texture of 
the foliage in general, as well as the genuinely evergreen character, seems 
undoubtedly to indicate the influence of the latter. It first flowered in Major F. 
Stern’s chalk garden at Highdown, near Worthing, in September 1922, and its 
success there is regarded as due to the cordifolia influence, for whilst that 
species grows well in the chalky soil, E. pinnatifolia is a failure there. 


EUONYMUS. SPINDLE-TREE. CELASTRACE4. 
(ViOUnle. pe 5372) 


E. EUROPUS var. INTERMEDIUS, Gaudin. 
(E. e. var. ovatus, Dippe/; E. e. var. macrophyllus, Schlechtenda/.) 


Originally described by Gaudin in Flora Helvetica, ii., p. 226, in the year 
1828, this, perhaps the finest of all the forms of E. europzus, has not spread in 
cultivation anything like so much as its merits entitle it to have done. It was 
brought into notice in the autumn of 1919, when the late Mr Sydney Morris of 
Earlham Hall, Norwich, exhibited it in full fruit at a Show in Norwich, and 
again in 1920, when, on 5th October, he obtained from the Royal Horticultural 
Society an Award of Merit for it as a beautiful fruit-bearing shrub. It 1s 
distinguished chiefly by the large ovate leaves, sometimes rounded at the base, 
which in a figure in Reichenbach’s /cones Flore Germanica, t. 309, are shown 
as much as 3? ins. long and 1} ins. wide ; they are even longer and broader 
on specimens in Kew Herbarium collected in Italy. Mr Morris’s plant was 
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also remarkable for the enormous crops of fruits it habitually produced and 
for their bright red colour and large size, ; : 

Var. ALDENHAMENSIS, Gzdés, is another fine form of the spindle-tree which 
appeared in the Hon. Vicary Gibbs’ garden at Aldenham, Herts. It is 
distinguished by the brilliant pink and larger size of the fruits, which are also, 
on account of the longer stalks, more pendulous than in the type. It received 
an Award similar to that of the preceding variety on 17th October 1922. 


E. GRANDIFLORUS, Wallich, var. SALICIFOLIUS, Staff 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9183.) 


A small evergreen tree up to and over 25 ft high, or a shrub ; young shoots 
slender, smooth, slightly ribbed. Leaves (in the form in cultivation) lanceolate 
to narrowly oval, slender-pointed, wedge-shaped at the base, finely toothed ; 
2 to 44 ins. long, § to 1} ins. wide; dark bright green, smooth on both sides ; 
stalk $in. or less long. Flowers greenish or yellowish white, three to seven 
on a cymose inflorescence, the main-stalk of which is 1 to 2 ins. long; the 
individual flower 1 in. wide on a stalk + to4 in. long. Petals four, wrinkled, 
roundish, }.in, wide; calyx-lobes shallow, reflexed (especially on the fruit) ; 
fruit four-lobed, % in. wide, four-ribbed, pale pink ; seeds dark brown. 

Native of N. India (Nepal, Khasia, Bhotan) and of W. China. It was 
cultivated at Kew in 1867 but was afterwards apparently lost to cultivation 
until re-introduced from Bhotan by Mr Cooper about 1914, under his 
number 3562. Plants raised from his seed succeeded very well with the late 
Sir Chas. Cave at Sidbury Manor, Sidmouth, from whom I had handsome fruit- 
bearing branches in November 1925. Plants of the same origin have proved 
quite hardy at Kew and Glasnevin, very healthy, of spreading habit and free 
growth. 

Judging by specimens in Kew Herbarium from both India and China, 
E. grandiflorus is variable in leaf, the majority having obovate leaves much 
shorter and broader than in Mr Cooper’s plant and with rounded ends ; the 
fruits, however, seem to be fairly uniform in size and shape. 


EK, LANCEIFOLIUS, Loesener. 


A deciduous or semi-evergreen tree up to 30 ft. high ; young shoots smooth. 
Leaves oval-oblong, often narrowly so, pointed, the larger ones rounded at the 
base but mostly tapered, finely toothed; 3 to 5 ins. long, 1 to 3 ins. wide; 
dullish green; stalk { in. long. Flowers } in. wide, produced in May and 
June, seven to fifteen or more on cymes up to 13 ins. long, whitish. Fruit 
four-lobed, pink, } in. wide before opening ; seed-coat dark red. 

Native of Central and W. China; introduced by Wilson in 1908. It 
makes a vigorous, handsome, small tree and is represented at Kew by a 
specimen 1o ft. high (Wilson No. 1105). Another of smaller size bore a 
magnificent crop of fruit in October 1929, and was one of the most attractive 
shrubs there then. The larger leaf measurements given above are taken from 
strong shoots ; a common type of leaf on cultivated plants is 3 to 4 ins. long by 
1 to 1} ins. wide. It belongs to the same group as E. yedoensis, but that 
species has usually distinctly obovate leaves, broadest above the middle, At 
its best it must be regarded as one of the very finest of all the spindle-trees. 


It was given an Award of Merit at the Horticultural Hall, Westminster 
23rd October 1929. , 
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E. MAACKU, Ruprecht. 


A large deciduous shrub or small tree without down in any part. Leaves 
narrowly oval, slender-pointed, tapered at the base, edged with fine incurved 
teeth ; 33 ins. long, # to r in. wide ; veins in seven or eight pairs ; stalk about 
tin. long. Flowers yellowish, % in. wide, borne in June on cymes 1 to 1} ins. 
long ; petals narrowly oblong; anthers purple. Fruit } in. wide, four-lobed, 
pink, seed-coat orange-coloured. 

Native of N. China, Manchuria, and Korea; cultivated at Kew before 1880. 
It has been regarded as a variety of the common spindle-tree (E. europzus) 
but that species can be distinguished from it by its yellow anthers. 


E. ORESBIUS, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub 5 or 6 ft. high; young shoots distinctly square and 
four-angled, not downy. Leaves linear to oblanceolate, rounded at the end, 
tapered at the base, margins indistinctly toothed or entire; } to % in. long, 
yx to $ in. wide; rather pale green and quite smooth; stalk j, in. long. 
Flowers borne in June on slender-stalked short cymes, one to three together, 
green. Fruit four-lobed, scarcely 4 in. wide, tour-winged, rich rosy red, 
eventually showing the scarlet-coated seeds. The fruits are pendulous and 
usually solitary on a slender stalk } to + in. long. 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by Forrest in 1913 and introduced 
by him. I have only seen living material from a bush in the Duke of Bedford’s 
collection at Woburn. It is undoubtedly one of the most distinct species in 
cultivation on account of its small narrow leaves, resembling in this respect 
E. nanus (vol. i., p. 540); that species, however, is guite different in its low, 
prostrate mode of growth. Seen in October with its richly coloured fruits 
hanging thickly from the underside of its branchlets, O. oresbius is very 
charming. 


E. OXYPHYLLUS, Miguel. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8639.) 


A deciduous small tree up to 25 ft. high, with a trunk 3 ft. in girth, or 
a shrub ; young shoots smooth ; terminal winter buds pointed, up to 3 in. long. 
Leaves ovate or ovate-oblong, toothed, tapered towards each end ; 14 to 33 ins. 
long, 1 to 1? ins. wide ; dull green above, pale beneath, smooth on both sides ; 
stalk + in. long. Inflorescence a twice- or thrice-branched cyme; flowers 
2 in. wide ; petals rounded, greenish purple. Fruit nearly globose, pendulous 
on long slender stalks, slightly ribbed, rich carmine, 4 in. wide before bursting ; 
afterwards when the five lobes separate it is 1 in. wide, revealing the scarlet- 
coated seeds within. . ; 

Native of Japan and Korea ; introduced to this country in 1895. It 1s 
very similar in general appearance to E. latifolius, but is easily recognised 
in fruit by the capsules being without the prominent wings characteristic 
of that species and having only slightly raised lines. A perhaps nearer 
ally is E. planipes, but that is distinguished by its smaller, more distinctly 
angled fruits. When freely furnished with its richly coloured fruits hanging 
on their long slender stalks, usually in September, E. oxyphyllus is very 
handsome. 


E. PENDULUS, Wallich. 
(E. fimbriatus of gardens—not of Wallich.) 


A small evergreen tree ; young shoots not downy, but covered with a pale 
waxy substance. Leaves opposite, narrowly oval to lanceolate, slender- 
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pointed, tapered more abruptly to the base, the margins regularly set we 
fine, simple, even teeth ; 2 to 4 ins. long, } to 13 ins. wide ; of firm leathery 
texture; of a rich shining red when young, becoming dark shining green 
with age; stalk} to }in. long. Flowers numerous, produced in May in cymes 
about 14 ins. long; small, greenish and of no beauty. Fruit 3 in. wide, 
four-winged ; wings thin ; seed-coat orange. ; 

Native of the Himalaya, where it is said to occur locally from Hazara 
to Assam, but to be nowhere common; introduced about 1850. It 1s not 
hardy near London, but succeeds well to the south and west, nowhere perhaps 
better than in the Channel Islands. A correspondent in Jersey writes: “ Mine 
is quite a tall tree, lovely in the spring, when the whole of it is covered with 
blood-red young leaves.” ; hye 

This euonymus has been confused with E. fimbriatus, Wa//ich, a quite 
distinct species with deciduous leaves jaggedly or doubly toothed, and larger 
fruits I in. wide. 


E. PHELLOMANUS, Loesener. 


A deciduous shrub probably 6 to 8 ft. high, of vigorous spreading habit ; 
young shoots glabrous, furnished with four conspicuous corky wings, which 
give them a square shape. Leaves oval to obovate, slender-pointed, tapered 
to almost rounded at the base, finely and bluntly toothed ; 2 to 43 ins. long, 
I to 2 ins. wide; dullish green above, strongly veined beneath, smooth on 
both sides ; veins in seven to eleven pairs ; stalk + to 4 in. long. Flowers 
three to seven on a cyme less than 1 in. long. Fruits four-lobed, four-angled, 
% in. wide, rich rosy red ; seed-coat deep red. 

Native of Kansu and Shensi, China; collected in the latter province 
by Giraldi in 1894. The plants in cultivation were introduced by Farrer 
under his number 392. Major F. C. Stern has been particularly successful 
with it in his chalk garden at Highdown, near Worthing. It is quite hardy 
at Kew and has borne fruit there. Its most conspicuous feature is the corky- 
winged young shoots, and on that account it can only be confused with 
E. alatus (vol. 1., p. 537). But it is quite distinct from alatus in the larger, 
longer-stalked, conspicuously net-veined leaves. The deeply divided (almost 
separate) egg-shaped lobes of the fruit of E. alatus are also very distinctive. 


E. SARGENTIANUS, Loesener. 


An evergreen shrub ro to 12 ft. high, free from down in all its parts. 
Leaves oval-lanceolate to oblong-obovate, abruptly long-pointed, wedge- 
shaped at the base, inconspicuously toothed on the terminal part ; 2 to 44 ins. 
long, { to 13 ins. wide; dull palish green; stalk } in. long. Inflorescence 
a three or four times divided cyme. Fruit 2 in. long, somewhat square-sided 
and four-lobed, pear-shaped in being broad at the end and in tapering back 
to the stalk, yellowish, borne on a slender stalk 1} to 2 ins. long. 

Native of W. China ; introduced in 1908. The most remarkable character 
of this species is the shape of the yellowish fruit. Apparently it is not 
hardy in the Arnold Arboretum, Mass. It has been successfully grown at 
Huntingdon by Messrs Wood and Ingram, who had in 1931 bushy plants 2 to 
3 ft. high. In foliage and in its evergreen character it resembles E. Wilsonii 
(vol. 1., p. 543), but the spiny fruits of that species are very distinctive. 


E. SEMENOVU, Regel and Herder. 


A deciduous shrub up to to ft. high ; young shoots indistinctly four-angled, 
glabrous. Leaves linear-lanceolate to lanceolate, gradually tapered to the 
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pointed apex, more abruptly so towards the base, very finely toothed ; 1 to 2 ins. 
long, ¢ to } in. wide ; quite smooth. Flowers produced during May and June 
generally in threes at the end of a slender, thread-like stalk 1 to 1% ins. 
long. They are about } in. wide and Wilson gives their colour as “ dark red,” 
Forrest as “dull greenish crimson.” The fruit is four-lobed, not winged, 
about } in. wide before splitting, probably pink ; seed-coat orange. 

Originally named in 1866 from material collected in Turkestan. What 
is considered to be this species was also found by Wilson in Szechuen in 
1908 and by Forrest in the same province in 1922. I saw a healthy plant 
in the Arboretum of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, blooming very freely 
in June 193t (flowers green), but I learn it has never borne fruit there. 
Its leaves were then linear and about 1 in. long, borne on gracefully arching 
branches. The whole shrub struck me as attractive, even without fruit. 
I presume the plant was one of Forrest’s introduction. It is perhaps doubtful 
if the Szechuen plants are identical with the Turkestan one. 


E. TINGENS, [Vadlltch. 


An evergreen shrub up to 20 or 25 ft. high, devoid of down in all its parts ; 
of bushy habit; young shoots angled; young bark grey. Leaves narrowly 
oval to lanceolate, tapered towards both ends, finely toothed ; 15 to 3 ins. 
long, § to 1} ins. wide; dark glossy green, pale beneath ; stalk q in. or less 
long. Flowers 3 in. wide, “creamy-white marbled or veined with deep 
purple” (Forrest), produced in May and June in once- or twice-branched cymes 
I to 1} ins. wide. Fruit } to 2 in. wide, four- or five-angled, described as 
“ cereo-carneis” ; seed-coat scarlet. 

Native of the Himalaya, where it is found up to 10,000 ft. altitude, also 
of Yunnan and Szechuen, China. Originally described by Wallich in 1824, 
it was cultivated by Jackson of Kingston, Surrey, in the middle of last century, 
having probably been introduced by Joseph Hooker from India between 
1847 and 1851. Forrest collected it several times in W. China. A healthy 
bush is growing in the rock garden in Edinburgh Botanic Garden, which 
in June 1931 was 5 ft. high and 6 ft. wide. At Raith, Lord Novar’s 
residence in Fife, I am told there is a bush over 20 ft. high. A distinctive 
feature of the species appears to be the purple veins on the petals, which 
are specially noted by both Wallich and Forrest. 


E. USURIENSIS, Maximowtcs. 


A deciduous shrub ro ft. or more high, of spreading habit, glabrous in all 
its parts; winter buds spindle-shaped, ¢ in. long. Leaves obovate or oval, 
mostly slender-pointed, wedge-shaped at the base, finely toothed ; 2} to 4 ins. 
long, 1 to 14 ins. wide; dark glossy green ; veins in four or five pairs ; stalk 
} to } in. long. Flowers small, numerous, green, copiously produced in 
May on slender-stalked cymes 1 to 2 ins. long. Fruits { in. wide, pink, 
four-winged ; wings } in. long, thin, narrowing to a rounded end ; seed-coat 
a Gea of Manchuria ; described by Maximowicz in 1881 ; introduced in 
1905 by Messrs Veitch, who distributed it under the name “E. sachalinensis. 
It is a very hardy shrub and grows vigorously at Kew, A fine plant, 14 ft. in 
diameter and Io ft. high, with long arching branches, is in the collection there 


which bears fruit regularly. 
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EUPATORIUM MICRANTHUM, Lesseng. COMPOSITA. 
Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 20, 1933, Supplement ; E. Weinmannianum, /ege/.) 


An evergreen bush of dense growth and hemispherical shape, as much 
as 9 ft. high and wide, the whole of the plant free from down except the 
flower-stalk and the scales of the involucre. Young shoots slender, slightly 
angular, often purplish on the sunny side. Leaves opposite, elliptical to 
elliptical-lanceolate, sometimes inclined to obovate, mostly pointed, tapered 
at the base, shallowly or indistinctly toothed on the terminal half; 2 to 
4 ins. long, 3 to r4 ins. wide; pale bright green; stalk 4 to % in. long. 
Inflorescence a branching, flattish, rounded cluster of corymbs up to 8 ins. 
wide. Flower-heads } in. wide, each composed of six to ten florets 
surrounded at the base by an involucre of linear, downy scales. Florets 
tubular, } in. long, creamy-white, sometimes slightly rose-tinted, charmingly 
fragrant, the bi-lobed stigmas much exposed. 

Native of Mexico, in the forests of Jalapa; originally described under 
the above name by Lessing in Linnea, vol. v., p. 138, in 1830. In 1857 
Regel, the Russian botanist, renamed it E. Weinmannianum, and under 
that name it is still most commonly grown in gardens, generally as a pot 
plant with greenhouse protection except during the summer. It is, how- 
ever, hardy in the south-western counties, where it is valued for opening its 
sweetly scented flowers from September to November, possibly also in 
Sussex and Hampshire. A plant was received at Kew some years ago 
and recommended as a hardier form, but it survived one mild winter only. 
Of very easy cultivation and propagated readily by means of cuttings. 
The finest plant I have seen is in Mr M‘Douall’s garden at Logan in 
Wigtownshire ; in May 1933 it was 8 ft. high and 12 ft. wide. 


EUPHORBIA WULFENII, Hoppe. EUPHORBIACEA. 


(Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 26, 1906, fig. 132; E. veneta, Wrl/denow, 
Bot. Reg., vol. 24, t. 6.) 

A sub-shrubby evergreen plant 3 to 5 ft. high and forming a dense 
thicket of erect unbranched stems of more herbaceous than woody 
character ; increasing in size by new growths from below ground. Stems, 
leaves and flower-stalks covered with down. Stems } to 3 in. in thickness, 
round, the lower naked portion thickly marked with the scars of fallen 
leaves, the terminal portion so thickly set with leaves as to be hidden. 
Leaves linear, stalkless, not toothed, pointed; 1 to 5 ins. long, } to 2 in. 
wide; blue-green. Inflorescence a terminal panicle as much as 8 to 12 ins. 
high and 3 to 5 ins. wide, but usually smaller. Flowers } to 2 in. wide, 
greenish yellow, the chief feature being the saucer-shaped involucre that 
subtends each section of the inflorescence. 

Native of Dalmatia; introduced some time previous to 1837, in which 
year it flowered in the Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick. The 
inflorescence opens in spring and remains in good colour for two or three 
months. The plant is quite hardy and can be propagated by division in 


spring. As the centre of old plants is liable to become worn out and to 
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decay, a periodical division is advisable. On an April day some years ago 
I saw this euphorbia giving a wonderful display on some hills bordering 
the fine mountain road between Cattaro and Cettinje. So abundant were 
the plants that in places they gave quite a yellowish tinge to the hillsides. 
It is certainly one of the most ornamental hardy species in the large genus 
to which it belongs. Like all the spurges the younger parts exude a milky 
sap when cut or broken. 


In the Rectory Garden at Ludgvan the Rev. A. T. Boscawen grows E. MELLIFERA, 
Atton, from Madeira. In 1930 it was 8 ft. high and ro ft. through, but Mr E. Thurston 
mentions it as being 15 ft. high at Pendrea in the same county of Cornwall. The flowers 
are brown, honey-scented, and open in May. Too tender for all but the mildest localities. 


EVODIA VELUTINA, Rehder and Wilson. RUTACEA. 
(VOLS Ee ps 546.) 


A deciduous tree 40 to 50 ft. high; young shoots clothed with a 
velvety down. Leaves up to to ins. long, composed of seven to eleven 
leaflets, which are very shortly stalked, oblong-lanceolate with a long 
tapered point, obliquely rounded at the base, entire; 2 to 4 ins. long, 
1 to r} ins. wide; dull green and downy above, paler and clothed beneath 
with a soft velvety down, especially on the midrib and the nine to thirteen 
pairs of veins. Flowers small and very numerous, yellowish white, 
produced in August in a cluster of compound umbels from the end of 
the current year’s shoots and from the uppermost leaf-axils. These flower 
clusters are 6 to 7 ins. wide and high, the stalks velvety like the young 
shoots. The individual flower is about } in. wide; petals narrow oblong ; 
calyx, ovary, and the very short thick stalk downy. Fruit purplish brown, 
hairy, + in. wide, with a minute beak. Seeds shining black. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced in 1908 by 
Wilson (No. 994). It is very distinct from all the species described in 
vol. i., p. 547, in the soft velvety down of the various parts. So far as I 
know, it first flowered with the late Mr C. J. Lucas of Warnham Court, 
Sussex, who gave me a flowering shoot in August 1918. It is quite 


hardy at Kew. 


FABIANA VIOLACEA, Hort. SOLANACEA, 
(F. imbricata, Comber’s variety.) 


The first and only mention of this name that I can find is in Zhe 
Floricultural Cabinet for 1854, p. 211, where occurs the following note :— 

“As hardy as the pretty, hardy F. imbricata, which has tube-shaped heath-like white 
flowers, very neat and pretty. The new plant is like the old one excepting the flowers 
being of a vio/et colour ; very handsome.” 


I assume that the shrub there referred to is the same as that introduced 
by H. F. Comber during his Andean expedition, 1925-7, which is now 
growing in a good many gardens and which was shown at Westminster 
so finely in blossom by Lord Swaythling, from Townhill Park, Southampton, 
at the Amateur’s Show, 28th June 1932, when it was awarded a First-Class 
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Certificate. It has been generally regarded as a form of F. imbricata, but 
in its present state is certainly very distinct in habit and leaf as well as 
in flower-colour. It may at once be distinguished by its much more 
spreading habit, due to the branches springing at almost right angles from 
older ones. Plants 2 or 3 ft. high will be quite as wide as they are tall. 
In the commonly cultivated type of F. imbricata, on the other hand, the 
branches are attached at an angle of 45° or less, and the plant 1s erect 
and slender. The leaves of Comber’s plant also are only balf the length 
of those of the other and are more closely appressed. With regard to 
colour of blossom, the shrub seems to be variable. On Lord Swaytbling’s 
plant the flowers were pale mauve; Comber in his field note describes 
them as being hare-bell blue. Mr Clarence Elliott, who found the shrub 
near Bulnes in S. Chile ro to 12 ft. high, describes the flowers as a good 
blue-lilac. Judging by plants at Kew, this new-comer is hardier and 
freer-growing than the old F. imbricata. 


FAGUS. BEECH. CUPULIFER A. 
(VOL D5 50:) 


F, ENGLERIANA, Seemen. ENGLER’S BEECH. 
(Ff. sylvatica var. chinensis, Franchet.) 


A deciduous tree usually 20 to 50 (rarely 70) ft. high, nearly always in a 
wild state divided at the base into many stems ; young shoots smooth. Leaves 
ovate to oval, usually widest below the middle, rounded or broadly wedge- 
shaped at the base, pointed, the margins wavy; 2 to 4 ins. long, I to 2 ins, 
wide ; rather glaucous when quite young, at first silky-hairy beneath, otherwise 
smooth ; veins in ten to fourteen pairs; stalk slender, + to 4 in. long. Husk 
3 to § in. long, covered with downy, often spoon-shaped bracts; the stalk 
slender, smooth, 13 to 24 ins. long. Nut about as long as the husk. 

Native of Central China; discovered by Henry, introduced by Wilson to 
the Arnold Arboretum in 1907 and thence to Kew in 1911 (No. 703). It is 
quite hardy and grows satisfactorily, if not very quickly, in this country, Its 
distinctive characters are the long slender stalk of the husk, combined with 
the smooth leaves (except when young). F. japonica, its nearest ally, is well 
distinguished by the nuts being twice as long as the husk and consequently 
exposed. Wilson observes of F. Engleriana that, as seen in China, its many 
stems diverge somewhat and never attain to any great thickness. 


F, LONGIPETIOLATA, Seemzen. 
(F. sylvatica var. longipes, Oliver; F. sinensis, Oliver.) 


A deciduous tree up to 80 ft. high, with pale grey bark and smooth young 
shoots. Leaves ovate (sometimes narrowly so) broadly wedge-shaped, rarely 
rounded at the base, gradually tapered to a point, sharply but shallowly 
toothed or merely wavy at the margin ; 2} to 54 ins. long, 14 to 23 ins. wide; 
dark bright green above, rather glaucous and covered with fine down beneath ; 
veins in nine to thirteen pairs ; leaf-stalk } to 1} ins. long. Husk up to 1 in. 
long, covered with slender, curled bristles ; its stalk 14 to 2 ins. long, downy 
near the husk only. - 


Native of Central and W. China; discovered by Henry; introduced in 
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1911. Wilson observes that, whilst at its best it is a stately tree which 
resembles F. Sieboldii in general appearance, it is usually rather small. Its 
leaves in size and shape resemble those of the American F. ferruginea, but 
the leaf-stalk is much longer. This length of leaf-stalk combined with the 
closely downy undersurface of the leaves, their ovate shape, and the long 
slender stalk of the husk make the species very distinct. 


FAGUS LUCIDA, Rehder and Wilson, was discovered in Hupeh, China, by Henry about 
1887 and twenty years later by Wilson ; plants introduced by the latter in 1911 are in 
cultivation. He found it a tree from 20 to 8o ft. high, with a “broad, flattened or rounded 
crown.” The flowers and fruits are unknown but the leaves are very distinct. They are 
ovate, 2 to 4 ins. long, I to 2} ins. wide, glossy green on both surfaces, the veins running 
out from the undulated margins to form small but distinct teeth. 


F. ORIENTALIS, Lifsky. ORIENTAL BEECH. 
(F. sylvatica var. macrophylla, De Candolle ; F. Winkleriana, Koidzumi.) 


A deciduous tree sometimes Ioo ft. or more high in a wild state ; young 
shoots silky-hairy. Leaves obovate or rather rhomboidal in outline, usually 
broadest above the middle, mostly broadly wedge-shaped, sometimes rounded 
at the base, shortly pointed ; margins wavy, not toothed ; 2} to 44 ins. long, 
half as much wide; silky-hairy on the midrib and veins beneath; veins in 
seven to ten pairs ; stalk } to 4 in. long, silky-hairy. Husk {in. long, obovoid, 
downy and covered with bristles, some of which near the base are spoon- 
shaped ; stalk up to r} ins. long, downy. 

Native of E. Europe and Asia Minor, where it takes the place of common 
beech, to which it is closely akin. The common beech has none of the spoon- 
shaped appendages seen on the husks of F. orientalis and its leaves are asa 
rule smaller and usually have small teeth on the margin. Dr Turrill of Kew, 
who has travelled extensively in Bulgaria, tells me that the two species meet 
in the south-eastern Rhodopes, near Daridere, F. sylvatica being abundant on 
the higher hills, F. orientalis in the lowlands ; also that the trunk is of an even 
paler grey than that of F. sylvatica. F. orientalis was introduced to Kew from 
Leningrad in rgto and is quite hardy. 


FATSHEDERA LIZEI, Guzllaumin. ARALIACE. 
(Revue Horticole, 1924, fig. 73.) 


An evergreen shrub of loose free growth, with stout young shoots that 
are 3 in. or more in diameter, downy at first and thickly furnished with 
warts. Leaves from 4 to 10 ins. across, scarcely so much long, of leathery 
texture; dark glittering green, five-lobed in palmate fashion, the lobes 
reaching one-third or halfway to the base; stalk terete, about as long as 
the blade, often purplish. Flowers produced in October and November 
in a terminal panicle, 8 to ro ins. long and 4 ins. wide, made up of 
numerous hemispherical umbels. Each umbel is 1 in. in diameter and 
carries from one dozen to three dozen flowers which, individually, are } in. 
wide; petals five, ovate, pale green, finally much decurved ; stamens five, 
white. The centre of the flower is occupied by a large green disk, in the 
centre of which the pistils are set. Flower-stalks thinly covered with loose 
branching down. Fruit not seen but probably black when ripe. 

This interesting plant is a hybrid raised in 1910 by Messrs Lizé freres, 
nurserymen, of Nantes, by crossing Fatsia japonica var. Moseri with the 
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pollen of Irish ivy (Hedera hibernica). Some doubt has been expressed 
as to the authenticity of this origin, but Mr Guillaumin states (Revue 
Horticole, 1924, p. 180) that “ Messrs Lizé’s plant, showing morphological 
and anatomical characters of both Hedera and Fatsia, also intermediate 
ones, appears to be truly a hybrid between the two genera. The constant 
sterility of the stamens supports this opinion.” Its general appearance 
certainly suggests this parentage, as also does its mode. of growth, for 
although Fatsia japonica is a very sturdy shrub, this hybrid has inherited 
enough of the scandent nature of the ivy to render the support of a stake 
necessary to keep it upright. It is a handsome evergreen, grows vigorously 
and, judging by its parentage, should prove useful for shady situations and 
for town gardens. It has been cultivated at Kew for some years and has 
never suffered from cold; both its parents are indeed very hardy. The 
flowers, however, come so late in the season that often they do not open. 
It is very easily increased by cuttings and quite possibly may become 
popular for furnishing very shady places where flowering shrubs will not 
succeed. Repeated pruning in its young state would probably give it a 
bushy shape. 


FEIJOA SELLOWIANA, erg. MYRTACEA. 
(Bot. Mag 


g., t. 7620; Orthostemon Sellowianus, Berg.) 

An evergreen shrub or small tree of bushy habit; young shoots, buds 
and undersurface of the leaves clothed with a whitish felt. Leaves 
opposite, oval or ovate, toothless, blunt at the apex, tapered or rounded at 
the base; 1 to 3 ins. long, ? to 1} ins. wide; dark lustrous green and 
smooth above except when quite young; whitish, felted and conspicuously 
veined beneath; stalk { in., or less, long, felted. Flowers solitary, 
produced in July from the lowermost leaf-axils of the current year’s shoots, 
usually two or four of them on each shoot; each flower is 1} to 1} ins. 
wide and borne on a felted stalk r to r} ins. long. Sepals four, roundish- 
oblong, % in. long, felted outside, reflexed. Petals four, broadly oval, 
concave, finally reflexed, red in the centre, whitish atthe margin. Stamens 
very numerous, erect, { to 1 in. long, rich crimson, Fruit an egg-shaped 
berry up to 2 ins, long, with the remains of the calyx at the top, said to 
have a pleasant, rich, aromatic flavour. Fruits were produced in this 
country during the hot dry year of 1921, 

Native of S. Brazil and Uruguay; discovered in 1819 by a German 
collector named Sellow, after whom it was named. The generic name 
commemorates Don Feijo, a botanist of San Sebastian. This shrub is not 
hardy fully in the open air at Kew, but grows and flowers well on a south 
wall there. The flowers are beautiful and richly coloured, especially the 
brush of long, erect, crimson stamens which constitute the conspicuous 
feature of the blossom. It grows well in light loamy soil and should have 
full sunlight. It can be increased by cuttings placed in heat in July or 
August. Considering the length of time it has been known, this fine shrub 
has been rather surprisingly neglected in British gardens, 
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FICUS sTIpuLAta, Thunberg. URTICACES. 
(Bot. Mag.,, t. 6657; F. repens, HYort.) 
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_ An evergreen climber clinging to walls, etc., in the same way as ivy ; 
juvenile shoots thin, wiry, bristly, sending out aerial roots from the joints. 
Leaves of the juvenile (better known) state alternate, closely set in two 
opposite rows; obliquely heart-shaped, pointed; ~ to 1} ins. long, 
two-thirds as wide; dull green, usually smooth; stalk very short. Leaves 
of the adult or fruit-bearing state remarkably different; they are more 
leathery, ovate, with a heart-shaped base, pointed; 1} to 34 ins. long, 
half as much wide; bright dark green above, paler and beautifully 
net-veined (especially as seen through a lens) beneath; stalk hairy, about 
} in. long. Fruit of the ordinary fig shape, although more tapered at the 
end than in the common fig; 24 ins. long, 1} ins. wide at the terminal 
part, tapering thence to the stalk which is } in. long; in colour it is at 
first green, then bright orange, ultimately tinged with reddish purple 
and decorative. 

Native of China and Japan; introduced in 1771. This fig is well 
known in its juvenile state as a climber in conservatories and cool 
greenhouses, whose walls it will closely cover with its abundant leafage. 
The adult stage is reached as a rule only after the plant has grown 
1o or 12 ft. high and got beyond its support. It then develops thick, 
non-clinging young shoots bearing the very different leaves described 
above. Although one may occasionally see plants growing into the 
open air through ventilators of greenhouses and surviving the winter, I 
did not realise how hardy it really is until Mr W. Robinson of Gravetye 
told me that he had seen it growing on the walls of Knapp Castle, near 
Horsham, covering up much of the front to 4o ft. high. It has been 
growing there for over thirty years. It also climbs on St Matthew’s 
Church, Chelston, near Torquay. 

Var. minima, Aort.—A form which has very small leaves in the 
juvenile state. 


FOKIENIA Hopainsu, Henry and Thomas. CONIFERA, 
(Cupressus Hodginsii, Dunn.) 


An evergreen tree ultimately 40 to 50 ft. high, with a trunk up to 3 ft. 
in girth, without down in all its parts, The ultimate branches are arranged 
in one plane to form tripinnate, frond-like sprays. The leaves are in fours 
but amalgamated and flattened (as in Libocedrus), with only the four points 
free; the two side ones are longest and have slender points and a white 
streak of stomata at the back; the back and front ones are shorter and 
more abruptly pointed. Each quartette of leaves is } in. long on young 
trees, becoming shorter on older ones until, on. flowering shoots, they 
become only ,!, in. long and quite blunt. Cones npening the second year, 
globose, about 1 in. long, with twelve to sixteen scales which are wedge- 
shaped or club-shaped, with a small boss in the sunken centre of the top. 
Seeds (two to each scale) have two very unequal wings. 
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Native of the province of Fokien, China; discovered about 1904 by 
Capt. A. Hodgins. A new genus was made for this interesting conifer 
by Prof. A. Henry and Mr Thomas in the Gardeners Chronicle for 
4th February r9rt. As is there pointed out, it is intermediate in its 
characters between the Chamzecyparis or flat-leaved section of Cupressus 
and Libocedrus. The cones resemble those of Cupressus in having table- 
shaped scales, but it resembles Libocedrus in the unequal wings of the 
seeds and in foliage. To Libocedrus macrolepis especially it is closely alike 
in foliage. It was introduced to cultivation by Admiral Clinton-Baker, 
who sent two plants to his brother’s collection at Bayfordbury, Herts, in 
1909. It is still very rare and only likely to be hardy in the milder 
counties. 


FORSYTHIA. OLEACEA. 


(Win, My ith BEV) 


The most notable events since the original publication of this work in 
regard to this genus have been the introduction of F. ovata, described 
below, and the revelation of the great beauty and consequent popularity 
of F. intermedia var. spectabilis. It is, in my opinion, the finest of all the 
forsythias. The following varieties of F. suspensa and F. viridissima have 
to be mentioned :— 

F, SUSPENSA var. ATROCAULIS, Rehder.— Discovered by Wilson in 1907 
in Western Hupeh under his No. 637. It has much the same lax habit 
as the var. Sieboldii (vol. i, p. 559) but is distinct in the young shoots 
being of a dark purplish hue as indicated by the varietal name, also in 
the corolla lobes being as much as 3 in. wide, more rounded at the end, 
and of a paler shade of yellow. A fine and distinct variety. Var. 
DECIPIENS, Aoehne.—First noticed in Spath’s nursery, near Berlin, about 
1905. Its flowers are of a dark yellow and its growth strong, but its chief 
distinctive character is in the length of the flower-stalks which are 
occasionally close on 1 in. long, according to Koehne—an author, however, 
whose species and varieties have frequently been based on unreliable 
characters. Var. PUBESCENS, Mekder.—Young shoots and leaves downy 
and purplish. 

F, VIRIDISSIMA var. KOREANA, Rehder.—Differs from the type in its 
“more spreading habit, larger and brighter coloured flowers, longer and 
narrower sepals” (Rehder). Introduced from Korea to the Arnold 
Arboretum by Wilson in r9r7 and to Kew in 1925. It is considered 
to be an improvement on the type. 

It may be mentioned that the shoots of F. suspensa are hollow, with 
pith only at the joints; in F. viridissima the pith is separated into thin 
disks (lamellate) all along the shoots. 


F. OVATA, Nakat. 


A deciduous shrub ultimately 6 ft. high, of bushy habit; young shoots 
smooth, pale greyish brown, sprinkled with small dark lenticels ; pith 
chambered. Leaves opposite, roundish ovate, with a short slender point 
and a rounded or slightly heart-shaped base; coarsely toothed to nearly 
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entire; 2 to 34 ins. long, 1} to 2} ins. wide; smooth on both surfaces ; 
stalk ¢ to 3 in. long. Flowers opening in March, bright yellow, the four- 
lobed corolla 3 to ? in. wide; calyx-lobes ciliate. The flowers are solitary, 
two at each joint, often produced on short spur-like shoots on one- or two- 
year-old wood. Seed vessel } in. long, ovoid, but drawn out to a slender apex 
before splitting into two halves. 

Native of Korea ; described and named by the Japanese botanist, Nakai, 
in the Japanese Botanical Magazine for 1917, p. to4. It was collected by 
Wilson and introduced to cultivation the following year under his number 
10456. It is very readily distinguished from the older forsythias by the broad 
leaves which have conspicuous teeth, often } to } in. wide. It is usually 
the first to bloom—in early March if the weather be mild—and is quite a 
promising shrub although probably scarcely equal to the finest of the older 
kinds in beauty, its flowers being smaller. In habit it is dwarfer and compact. 


The late Mr F. N. Meyer collected a forsythia very similar to this in the broad shape 
and course toothing of the leaves in the province of Shantung, China, during 1907; 
Rehder has named it F. sUSPENSA var. LATIFOLIA. 


FORTUNEARIA SINENSIS, Rehder and Weson. 
HAMAMELIDACE:. 


A monotypic, deciduous shrub of strong spreading growth, ultimately 
20 to 25 ft. high; young shoots, leaf-stalks and flower-stalks covered with 
starry down. Leaves obovate, tapered more abruptly towards the apex 
than the often rounded or slightly heart-shaped base, unevenly toothed, 
3 to 6 ins. long, about half as much wide; dullish green and smooth above, 
downy on the midrib and veins beneath ; stalk 4 to 4 in. long. Flowers 
green, borne in terminal racemes either entirely male or entirely bisexual ; 
the former are up to { in. long, with the small flowers very densely packed, 
the latter are 1 to 2 ins. long with flowers } in. across. Seed-vessel an 

l, woody, two-valved capsule 4 in. long. 
S ietye ye W. Hupeh, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson to 
the Arnold Arboretum in 1907, thence to Kew In 1910, where it 1s very 
hardy and vigorous. It is related to Sinowilsonia (vol. ii, p. 512) and 
named in remembrance of Robt. Fortune, the famous collector. Apart 
from its botanical interest (like Sinowilsonia Henryi it is the only species 
of the genus) it is difficult to find anything to recommend it. The flowers, 
which at Kew appear in February, are inconspicuous, and as regards 
foliage it has about the same ornamental value as the hazel. 


FOTHERGILLA MONTICOLA, Ashe. 


In our original edition (vol. i., p. 561) this shrub is briefly mentioned 
under F, major and its relationship with that species alluded to. At the 
time the note was written it was new to cultivation, but now that ii 9 
better known it is evident that it is quite distinct from that species. In 
the flowers there is little difference from I’. major, the erect spikes of white 
stamens being of about the same size but somewhat wider. In_ habit, 
F. monticola differs in the growth being more open and spreading, the 
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leaves are less downy, more toothed towards the apex, green beneath (not 
glaucous as in F, major) and they die off red (not yellow as in F. major). 

Native of the S.E. United States from N. Carolina to Alabama ; 
introduced to Europe by Mr Hesse of Weener, Hanover, and to this 
country in rg10. It is as ornamental a shrub as F. major and grows 
equally well. Eventually it becomes a bush 5 to 8 ft. high. 


FRAXINUS. ASH. OLEACEZ4. 
(WOE Me, j8s Elen) 


F. PAXIANA, Lengelsheim. 
(Bet. Mag., t. 9024; F. densiflora, Zingelsheim.) 


A deciduous tree 4o to 50 ft. high, with a trunk 3 to 4 ft. in girth ; terminal 
winter buds very large, covered with brown down; young shoots smooth. 
Leaves pinnate, 10 to 13 ins. long, consisting of seven or nine leaflets which 
are lanceolate, broadly wedge-shaped or rounded at the base, slenderly 
pointed, toothed ; 3} to 6 in. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide ; smooth on both surfaces ; 
stalk absent or up to jin. long. Flowers white, produced during May and 
June in panicles 8 to ro ins. wide, not so much long, at the end of leafy shoots ; 
flower-stalks smooth ; petals oblong, rounded at the end, } in. long ; calyx 7}; in. 
long, bell-shaped, toothed. Wings of the fruit truncheon-shaped in outline, 
I to 14 ins. long, 3%; in. wide, rounded at the end. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China; introduced by Wilson in 1901. 
In a young state it is distinct in its stiff young shoots and especially for 
its large, downy winter-buds, clasped at the base by two thick scales. It 
belongs to the flowering (or Ornus) group of ashes. The base of the leaf- 
stalk is sometimes much enlarged after the fashion of F. Spaethiana and 
F. platypoda, the former of which can always be distinguished from it by 
having the lowest pair of leaflets very much smaller than all the others. 
It is hardy at Kew, but cannot be included amongst the best ashes there owing 
to its liability to injury by spring frosts. In localities where it escapes these it 
promises to be a handsome flowering ash, as it is, indeed, with the Marquis 
of Headfort in Co. Meath. It has ripened seed there. 


F, PLATYPODA, Olzver. 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 1929.) 


A deciduous tree ultimately 60 to 70 ft. high; young shoots smooth. 
Leaves 6 to 10 ins, long, made up of seven to eleven leaflets which are oval- 
oblong or lanceolate, finely toothed, slender-pointed, tapered at the base; 
2 to 4 ins. long, 5 to 1} ins. wide; greyish green and smooth above, with 
conspicuous down beneath towards the base of the midrib; stalk of leaflets 
very short and downy except that of the terminal one which is up to 4 in. long ; 
main-stalk conspicuously dilated at the base and downy there. Fruits (“keys”) 
oblong but tapered towards each end, especially towards the slender point, 
about 2 ins. long, @ in. wide. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; discovered by Henry about 1887 ; 
introduced by Wilson in 1909. The chief distinguishing character of this ash 
is the broadened, enlarged base of the leaf-stalk. F,. Paxiana and F. Spaethiana 
have the same peculiarity, but neither of them have the conspicuous patch of 
down near the base of the leaflets and both have the keys broadening towards 
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the apex. There seems to be some doubt as to its place in the genus. 
Lingelsheim, Rehder, and Schneider put it with the Fraxinaster group (see 
vol. 1., p. 562), but Stapf observes that the material at Kew proves it to be of 
the Ornus or “flowering” group. The difficulty seems to arise from the 
absence of flowering specimens. I am not quite sure that the true thing is in 
cultivation in this country. Certainly some of the plants raised from Wilson’s 
seed (No. 4423), which was supposed to be platypoda, are really Paxiana. 


F. PROFUNDA, Bush, PUMPKIN ASH. 
(Silva of N. America, xiv., tt. 714-5, F. pennsylvanica var. prof., Sudworth.) 


A deciduous tree 50 to occasionally well over too ft. high ; young shoots, 
leaf-stalks and flower-stalks conspicuously downy. Leaves Io to 18 ins. long, 
composed of usually seven, sometimes nine, leaflets which are oblong-lanceolate 
or ovate, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at the base, slender-pointed, 
inconspicuously or not at all toothed; 3 to g ins. long, 14 to 35 ins. wide ; 
nearly smooth above but softly downy beneath, especially near the midrib and 
veins ; stalk of lower leaflets up to } in. long; main-stalk round, not winged. 
Flowers produced during April on slender axillary panicles up to 5 ins. long, 
the most noticeable feature of which are the cup-shaped calyces, 4 in. long and 
unusually large for an ash. Fruit 24 ins. long, @ in. wide, often notched at the 
end. The flowers have no petals. 

Native of the E. United States from New York to Florida; introduced to 
Kew from the Arnold Arboretum in 1912. This fine tree is most closely akin 
to the red ash (vol. i, p. 572), but it has larger “keys” and leaflets, is more 
conspicuously downy, and the calyx, as noted above, is larger. The popular 
name of “pumpkin ash” is said to have been given to the tree because it is 
* swell-butted,” which means, presumably, that adult trees show pumpkin-shaped 
swellings near the base of the trunk. Trees I5 to 20 ft. high are at Kew. 


F. PUBINERVIS, Blume. 


A deciduous tree 45 ft. or more high; young shoots smooth. Leaves up 
to 1 ft. or more long, with the main-stalk grooved on the upper side and made 
up of five to nine leaflets which are narrowly ovate to oblong, long-pointed, 
broadly wedge-shaped or almost rounded at the base, toothed ; 2 to 5 ins. long, 
I to 2 ins. wide; dark green and smooth above, hairy close along the midrib 
and base of the chief veins beneath; shortly stalked. Fruits oblanceolate, 
tapering from near the end (which is often notched) to the base ; 1} to 1j ins. 
long, ;°s to 4°5 in. wide. 

Native of Japan ; introduced about 1907. It is quite hardy and grows well. 
It belongs to the Ornus or “flowering” ash group and is one of them that has 
the lowest pair of leaflets distinctly smaller than the others. This together 
with the grooved main-stalk of the leaf, and the fringe of down along the 
midrib, supply its chief distinctive features. Wilson during his expedition to 
Korea in 1917 seems to have found it on Quelpaert Island. It is perfectly 
hardy, but I have not seen it in flower. 


F, RHYNCOPHYLLA, Hance. 
(Garden and Forest, 1893, fig. 70; F. chinensis var. rhyn., ems/ey.) 
A deciduous tree up to 80 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots smooth, 
yellowish. Leaves mostly 6 to 12 ins. long, with five leaflets which are oblong, 


ovate, or obovate, shortly and slenderly pointed, wedge-shaped or rounded at 
the base, coarsely round-toothed ; terminal leaflet 3 to 7 ins. long, 1 to 3 ins, 
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wide, with a stalk up to 1 in. long, the other two pairs successively smaller and 
very shortly-stalked ; dark green and smooth above, with a fringe of down on 
the midrib and lower veins beneath; main-stalk slightly grooved, with tufts of 
down where the leaflets are attached. Flowers produced at the end of leafy 
shoots in June on panicles 3 to 6 ins. long; they have a calyx but no petals. 


Fruits oblanceolate, 14 ins. long, 7; in. wide. : 

Native of Korea, China, and Japan ; introduced from Pekin to the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1881. It is quite hardy and grows well in this country, being 
notable amongst the ashes for the large size of its leaflets, the terminal one 
especially. It is one of the Ornus group but belongs to the sub-section 
Ornaster, the flowers of which have a calyx but no corolla. It is closely 
related to F. chinensis (vol. i., p. 565), a: very variable species to which some 
authors attach it as a variety. It is well distinguished from it by the number 
of leaflets being only five, F. chinensis having mostly seven or nine. 


FREMONTIA MEXICANA, Macbride. STERCULIACE#. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 9269; Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 12, 1928, fig. 158 ; 
Fremontodendron m., Davidson.) 

An evergreen or partially evergreen shrub or small tree 10 to 20 ft. high; 
young shoots densely covered with pale brown, stellate down. Leaves 
variable in shape, mostly five-lobed, about 3 ins. wide, covered with the 
same down as the young shoots, dull green; stalk as long as the blade. 
Flowers orange yellow, without petals, their beauty consisting in the 
calyx which is 2} to 4 ins. wide, with five deep rounded lobes. Stamens 
united at the base into a short column with five radiating arms at the top. 
Seed vessel conical, containing numerous black seeds. 

Native of Lower California, originally discovered by Miss K. O. 
Sessions near Encenado; introduced in 1926. In general appearance 
and flower structure it bears a close resemblance to F. californica (vol. i., 
P- 575), but so far as can be judged from young plants the leaves are more 
densely downy, the flowers are larger and of a more orange shade, and 
the plant certainly is not so hardy. At Kew, even against a south wall, it 
was killed during the winters of 1927-8 and 1928-9. Seedlings grow much 
more quickly than those of F. californica and will reach 5 or 6 ft. in 
height in one season, continuing to flower from the leaf-axils from July 
to September, At its best it would appear to be handsomer than 
F, californica and in the milder counties may supplant it, but elsewhere 
it is too tender to affect the popularity of the older species. It flowers 
freely when a few months old. 


FREYLINIA CESTROIDES, Colla. SCROPHULARIACEA, 
(F. lanceolata, G. Don ; Capraria lanceolata, Zinneus fil.) 


An evergreen shrub of dense, very leafy habit, 12 ft. or more high; 
young shoots slightly hairy, angled. Leaves opposite, linear, tapering 
towards both ends, slender-pointed; 2 to 5 ins. long, } to 2 in. wide: 
dark rather bright green on both surfaces, perfectly smooth; midrib 
prominent beneath ; scarcely stalked. Flowers sweetly scented, produced 
in a slender terminal panicle 2 to 4 ins. long, also from the axils of the 
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terminal leaves, the whole forming at its best a compound pyramidal 
panicle ro to 12 ins. high. Corolla } in, long, tubular, } in. wide, with 
five small rounded lobes; yellow or creamy-white outside, richer yellow 
ae and hairy in the throat; lobes often tipped with pink. Calyx 
yy In. long, deeply five-lobed. _ Stamens normally four, occasionally five ; 
included in the corolla, to the inside of which they are attached. 

Native of S. Africa; introduced in 1774. Usually grown in greenhouses 
and too tender for our average climate, this is hardy in the Isle of Wight 
and in the southern maritime counties. A very healthy specimen is in 
the garden of Ryde House, near Ryde. It is luxuriantly leafy, 10 ft. 
high, and I Saw it in flower there in November 1921. A plant also 
flowered with Mrs Charles Williams at Greenway, S. Devon, the following 
month. The flowers are richly fragrant and the shrub is elegant in 
growth. It is evidently a lover of heat and sunshine, which probably 
explains its flowering after the hot summer of 1921. It blossoms 
wonderfully in Algiers. The best place for it with us would be against 
a warm south wall. It is related to Phygelius capensis (vol. ii., p. 145). 


FUCHSIA. ONAGRACEA, 
(Or I. p: S70.) 


F. EXCORTICATA, Lznneus fil. 
(Bot. Reg., t. 857.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree, up to 4o ft. high in a wild state, the trunk 
6 to 18 ins. in diameter, with a thin, loose, peeling bark ; young shoots smooth. 
Leaves alternate, ovate, ovate-lanceolate or oval, tapered or rounded at the 
base, pointed, slightly or not at all toothed ; 14 to 4 ins. long, $ to 1} ins. 
wide ; dark green and smooth above, very pale or whitish beneath and downy 
along the midrib ; stalk } to 1 in. long. Flowers of the ordinary fuchsia shape, 
pendulous, solitary in the leaf-axils, } to 1} ins. long. Calyx-tube swollen at 
the base, then, after forming a neck, developing a funnel-shaped tube, finally 
dividing into four spreading awl-shaped lobes + in. long, the colour greenish, 
greenish-purple or dull red. Petals four, small, showing their pointed purplish 
tips between the lobes of the calyx. Stamens eight, very variable in length. 
Fruit 4 in. long, purplish black, juicy. 

Native of New Zealand ; introduced about 1820. It is very distinct among 
fuchsias by reason of its alternate leaves. It cannot be compared with the 
S. American species in beauty of blossom, but it is interesting in its peeling 
bark. It succeeds in many of the gardens of Cornwall and Devon, and Major 
F. Stern grows it in his chalk garden at Highdown, near Worthing, where it 
flowers from May onwards. The finest plant I have seen, however, 1s in 
Mr M‘Douall’s garden at Logan, in Wigtownshire, which in 1931 was 15 ft. 
high and 20 ft. in diameter. 


F. CoLEnso}, Hooker fil., is another closely related, New Zealand species with alternate 
leaves very pale beneath, but it is a low rambling shrub with long, straggling, procumbent 
branches ; young shoots very slender. Leaves roundish ovate, or heart-shaped, 4 to 14 ins. 
long. Flowers very like those of F. excorticata, pendulous. Pe 

F. PROCUMBENS, 2. Cunningham (Bot. Mag., t. 6139; syn. F. Kirkii, Hooker fil.), 
is the third New Zealand species. It is a perfectly prostrate creeping shrub with very 
slender wiry stems and alternate, roundish ovate, or almost orbicular leaves, mostly heart- 
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shaped at the base, sometimes obscurely toothed, } to { in. long. Flowers erect, solitary 
in the leaf-axils, } to 3 in. long, without petals, opening from July onwards. Calyx-tube 
pale orange yellow, the four ovate lobes } in. long, at first spreading then meters a back to 
the tube, mostly purple but green at the base; anthers blue. Fruit flesh pink, # in. long, 
oval. Distinct from all other fuchsias in its erect flowers. Discovered in 1834 ; introduced 
about twenty years later. 

F. Ne Teena Lindley (Bot. Reg., t. 1048), is a native of Mexico, introduced by the 
Horticultural Society in 1824 to the Chiswick garden, where it flowered two years later. 
It grows in a sheltered nook in Dame Alice Godman’s garden at South Lodge, near 
Horsham, where it is a small-leaved prostrate shrub with small flowers each on a slender, 
downy stalk 4} to 4 in. long. Calyx tube 4 to 4 in. long, pink ; petals purple. The 
leaves are opposite, oval or obovate, 4 to 14 ins. long, slenderly stalked, the young shoots 
downy, and the flowers pendulous. In most gardens it will need winter shelter. 


GAULTHERIA. ERICACEA. 
(VOL. I.) ps 580:) 


In outward appearance Gaultheria is often very similar to Vaccinium, 
especially in leaf. I do not know of any easily discernible character to 
distinguish them in that respect. In flower, however, they are easily 
distinguished by the relative positions of corolla and ovary. In Vaccinium 
the calyx and corolla are uppermost, and the remnants of the calyx are 
usually present on the top of the fruit; in Gaultheria the ovary is 
uppermost and (with the exception of two or three species from New 
Zealand) the fruit becomes enclosed by the calyx-lobes which enlarge 
upwards and become fleshy. In vol. i, p. 580, in the notes on the 
genus, the phrase “leaves alternate” occurs; this applies to the genus 
in general but in G. oppositifolia, described farther on, they are mostly 
opposite. 

The New Zealand members of this genus evidently hybridise con- 
siderably in their native state. Sir Arthur W. Hill of Kew collected 
specimens which showed several gradations between antipoda and 
oppositifolia, between antipoda and perplexa, and between oppositifolia 
and perplexa. G,. rupestris, a species rare in cultivation, is united to 
oppositifolia and perplexa by intermediate states. 


G. ANTIPODA, Forster. 


An evergreen shrub, said to vary in a wild state from a prostrate plant 
a few inches high on mountain sites, to an erect shrub 2 to 4 ft. high in 
lowland ones ; young shoots usually bristly and downy. Leaves oval, orbicular 
or obovate, toothed, 4 to % in. long, thick and leathery, strongly veined, 
smooth, dark green; stalk very short, bristly. Flowers solitary in the 
terminal leaf-axils. Corolla white, } in. long, cylindrical ; borne on a downy 
flower-stalk about as long as itself. Calyx-lobes ovate-oblong, pointed, 
usually enlarging at the fruiting stage and becoming fleshy and enclosing 
the seed-vessel, the whole a white or red berry-like fruit about 4 in. across. 
Sometimes, as in the nearly allied G. perplexa, the calyx-lobes remain dry 
and unchanged ; both states may be found on the same branch. 

Native of New Zealand in the North and South Islands from sea-level 
to 4ooo ft. altitude ; introduced in 1820. It is a variable shrub, especially 
in habit and size of leaf; the latter, on young plants raised from seed, remain 
for some years about } in. or less in length. A curiosity, suitable for rock 
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garden cultivation in the milder counties. Another New Zealand species 
of the same group as antipoda and perplexa is 

G. DEPRESSA, Hooker fil—It is always low and prostrate and has orbicular 
or oval leaves } to } in. long, sparsely toothed. The flowers are small, 
solitary in the terminal leaf-axils. Fruit very large for this plant, being 
up to % in. wide, fleshy, globose, white or red. It differs from antipoda chiefly 
in habit and the smaller leaves. (Syn. G. antipoda var. depressa, Flooker fil.) 


G. CUNEATA, Bean. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8829; G. pyroloides var. c., Rehder and Wilson.) 


A low evergreen shrub 1 to 14 ft. high, of close compact habit; young 
shoots very downy. Leaves of firm, leathery texture, obovate, oblanceolate, 
or narrowly oval, pointed, wedge-shaped at the base, shallowly toothed ; 3 to 
1 ins. long, } to $ in. wide; dark glossy green and smooth above, paler and 
dotted with dark glands beneath ; stalk ;4; in. long. Flowers produced from 
June onwards in a cluster of axillary racemes, each I to 14 ins. long, near the 
end of the twigs ; main flower-stalk minutely downy. Corolla white, nodding, 
urn-shaped, + in. long, with five small recurved lobes. Stamens ten, enclosed 
within the corolla, their stalks downy. Calyx whitish, five-lobed, the lobes 
triangular, ;4, in. long, ciliate ; ovary silky. Fruit a downy capsule, enclosed 
except at the top by the calyx, which becomes snow-white and fleshy as in 
most gaultherias, the whole berry-like, globose, and gin. wide. Seeds numerous, 
shining, brown. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced in 1909 by Wilson, who found 
it “quite common on humus-clad rocks in moist woods.” It differs from 
G. Miqueliana (g.v.) and pyrolzfolia in the silky ovary and downy fruit ; 
the latter, however, is hidden by the white fleshy calyx. The white “berries ” 
are ripe from August onwards and give the plant an interesting appearance. 
In November 1928 I noticed it in Mr Armytage Moore’s garden at Rowallane, 
Co. Down, still bearing a great crop of them. It is very hardy and makes 
a pretty, dwarf ground cover. 


G. FORRESTIH, Dezels. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 8, 1927, fig. 128.) 


An evergreen shrub, I to 5 ft. high ; young shoots furnished with scattered 
bristles pointing forwards. Leaves leathery, oblong, narrowly oval or oblanceo- 
late, pointed, tapered at the base, shallowly toothed ; 1% to 3 ins. long, 4 to 
14 ins. wide; dark bright green above, paler beneath and at first sprinkled 
with bristles, which fall and leave dark brown spots; stalk about 4 in. long. 
Racemes slender, 1 to 2 ins. long, produced from the axils of the leaves in 
spring over the whole length of the previous season’s shoots ; main flower- 
stalk angular, downy, white. Corolla rather globose, } in. wide, waxy white ; 
calyx-lobes ovate, minutely ciliate. Fruits egg-shaped to globose, 4 to g in. 
long, the colour described by Forrest as “light China to Prussian blue,” each 
on its stalk about 4 in. long. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Forrest in 1906 at altitudes of 
10,000 to 20,000 ft. on the eastern flank of the Tali Range. The flowers are 
fragrant and the whiteness of the main and secondary flower-stalks adds to 
the beauty of the plant. It is in cultivation, seems to be fairly hardy, and 
should make an attractive addition to peat-loving evergreens. It is considered 
to be related to the following species but has smaller leaves and is hardier. 
The Royal Horticultural Society gaye it an Award of Merit, 28th September 
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1927, and it was shown bearing charming crops of its deep porcelain blue 
berries on 24th November 193! by Mr L. de Rothschild. 


G. FRAGRANTISSIMA, Weadllich. 
(Bot. Mag., t. $984; G. ovalifolia, Wadlich.) 


A large evergreen shrub or small tree; young shoots angled (even 
triangular), not downy. Leaves leathery, ovate, narrowly oval, pointed, tapered 
at the base, toothed ; 14 to 4 ins. long, ? to 2 ins. wide; smooth or nearly so, 
bright green above, freely sprinkled with dark brown dots beneath (the 
remnants of bristles); stalk 4; to 4 in. long. Racemes 1 to 3 ins. long, 
produced from the leaf-axils in April from the shoots made the previous year ; 
main-stalk angled, downy. Flowers drooping, fragrant, closely packed on the 
raceme. Corolla ovoid to bell-shaped, scarcely } in. long, greenish yellow or 
whitish, smooth or nearly so outside ; calyx five-lobed to half its depth. Fruit 
surrounded, as it usually is in this genus, by the enlarged fleshy calyx which is 
a beautiful dark blue ; each one is borne on a stalk ;}; to } in. long and downy 
like the main-stalk. 

Native of the mountains of India, where it is widely spread ; also of Ceylon ; 
introduced about 1850, but described originally by Wallich in the Aszatzc 
Researches in 1818. It succeeds well in the open air in Cornwall and similar 
places, and survives out-of-doors at Kew, but it really needs greenhouse 
treatment in many parts of the country. It is most nearly related to G. Forresti1 
but is a much more vigorous plant. 


G. HISPIDA, R. Brown. 
i\(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 13, 1927, fig. 53.) 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 3 ft., occasionally more, high; young shoots, 
the midrib of the leaves and the flower-stalks freely furnished with bristles 
and down. Leaves leathery, oblong or narrowly oval-lanceolate, very shortly 
stalked, minutely toothed, tapered at both ends, the apex with a short mucro ; 
I to 24 ins. long, + to } in. wide; dark dull green and smooth above. 
Flowers in terminal panicles (made up partly of axillary racemes) I to 3 ins, 
long. Corolla broadly urn-shaped, } in. long, white ; calyx-lobes triangular- 
ovate at first, afterwards enlarging, becoming succulent and _berry-like, 
snow-white, enclosing the seed-vessel and forming a flattened, globose fruit 
% to $ in. wide. 

Native of the Australian Alps (Victoria) at altitudes of 4000 to 6000 ft., 
also of Tasmania up to 4000 ft. Whilst it survives even hardish winters at 
Kew and passes through mild ones uninjured, it really requires a warmer 
locality to do itself justice. Mr G. W. E. Loder showed a charming plant 
from his garden in Sussex at Westminster in August 1927, well furnished 
with its white fruits. The late Mr Vicary Gibbs re-introduced it from 
Tasmania shortly before his death. 


G. LAXIFLORA, Dzels. 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 6 ft. high ; young shoots and leaves not downy. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, tapered 


to a very slender, slightly curved apex, finely and regularly toothed; 2 to 
45 ins. long, 3 to rj ins. wide; dark glossy green; prominently net-veined ; 
of stiff, rather hard texture; stalk } to } in. long. Flowers produced in 


slender axillary racemes 2 to 3 ins. long, carrying twelve to twenty or more 
blossoms, white or yellowish, the broadly bell-shaped corolla } in. long ; 
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anthers yellow; ovary shaggy. Fruit globose, } in, wide, purplish black 
ripe in August. 

Native of Yunnan, China. Cultivated at Edinburgh and raised there 
no doubt from seeds collected by Forrest, who describes the bark, foliage, 
and all parts of the plant as strongly aromatic with a pungent pleasant odour, 
and the flowers as being fragrant. It makes graceful shoots 1 to 2 ft. long 


in a season and the racemes spring from the leaf-axils of the terminal half 
during the following May. 


G. MIQUELIANA, Takeda. 
(G. pyroloides, Wiguel—in part.) 


An evergreen shrub 8 to 12 ins. high; young shoots at first downy, 
becoming smooth. Leaves oval, toothed, tapered about equally at both ends ; 
3 to If ims. long, 2 to ? in. wide ; smooth, distinctly net-veined beneath, dark 
green above. Flowers drooping, solitary to as many as six on racemes 
I to 2 ins. long ; main flower-stalk downy. Corolla rather globose, } in. wide, 
white, with small triangular teeth at the mouth; ovary glabrous. Calyx-lobes 
triangular at first, ciliate, afterwards enlarging and enclosing the seed-vessel, 
forming a berry-like fruit } in. wide, globose, white or pink, edible. 

Native of Japan and a handsome small evergreen both as regards flowers 
and fruits. It is quite hardy and flowers in June. It is most nearly related to 
the G. cuneata previously described—a white-fruited Chinese species but with 
a downy ovary and narrower obovate leaves. It may be noted that the names 
pyroloides and pyrolzfolia are much confused. The former was originally 
given by Miquel to the white-fruited species from Japan just described ; but 
unfortunately he united with it what we know as pyrolefolia, a Himalayan 
species with blue-black fruits, thereby causing the confusion. The name 
“pyroloides” has been suppressed and the Japanese shrub has been called 
G. Miqueliana as given above. G. pyroleefolia (g.v.) differs from both cuneata 
and Miqueliana in having the leaves clustered near the end of the twigs. 


G. OPPOSITIFOLIA, Hooker fil. 


A very leafy evergreen shrub of sturdy, bushy, much branched habit, up to 
8 ft. high in a wild state; young shoots mostly smooth, but with scattered 
bristles sometimes. Leaves opposite, stalkless, ovate, heart-shaped or oblong- 
ovate, toothed, the base often overlapping the stem ; I to 2 ins. long, # to 1 ins, 
wide ; dark glossy green and smooth above, pale, strongly net-veined and 
occasionally with scattered bristles beneath. Flowers borne very numerously 
in terminal panicles as much as 4 ins. wide and long ; flower-stalks smooth. 
Corolla bell-shaped, white, about $ in. long; calyx-lobes narrow triangular, 
smooth, dry, and never apparently becoming fleshy and enlarged, as is usual 
in this genus. 

Native of New Zealand in the mountains of the North Island up to 3000 ft. 
It flowers with us in May and June. The species is very distinct in the 
opposite leaves, being the only one of the genus with that character known to me, 
but at the upper part of the branches towards the flower-panicle there are 
sometimes three in a whorl. It is the most ornamental of the gaultherias in 
New Zealand in regard to its flowers and comparable in this respect with the 
better Chinese and Himalayan species. In 1931 there was a bush 3 ft. high 
and 4 ft. wide at Wakehurst in Sussex, which flowers beautifully every year. 


G. FAGIFOLIA, Hooker fil. is near the above, having its white flowers in racemes up to 
2 ins. long. The leaves, however, are alternate and usually } tor in. long. The calyx- 
lobes do not enlarge nor become succulent. New Zealand, 
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G. OVATIFOLIA, A. Gray. 


A low evergreen shrub of spreading or trailing habit from 8 to 12 Ins. high, 
the branches erect, sparingly furnished with comparatively long hairs. Leaves 
broadly ovate, pointed at the apex, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the 
base, very shallowly toothed, of hard rather leathery texture and arranged 
regularly on the shoots about } in, apart; { to 14 ins. long, 5 to 14 In. wide ; 
dark glossy green and wrinkled above, margins of young leaves hairy ; stalk 
i; to 7 in. long, hairy. Flowers solitary in the leaf-axils, each on a stalk 
i in. long. Corolla white or pinkish, bell-shaped, } in. long, with five small 
teeth at the mouth. Calyx five-lobed, bristly, the lobes about half as long as 
the tubular part. Fruit scarlet, } in. wide, globose, described as very spicy and 
delicious. 

Native of W. North America in the Cascade Mountains, Oregon, northwards 
to British Columbia, including Vancouver Island. It is not common in 
cultivation but it is in the Leonardslee collection and used to be grown by 
Mr Murray Hornibrook in Queen’s County, Ireland. (The name must not be 
confused with G. ovalifolia, a synonym of G. fragrantissima.) 


G. HUMIFUSA, Rydberg (syn. G. myrsinites, Hooker), is nearly akin to G. ovatifolia, but 
is of neater, closer, more tufted habit and about 4 ins. high. The leaves are about half the 
size ; fruit smaller but also scarlet. Perhaps not at present in cultivation, but worth 
introducing from W. North America for the rock garden. It is quite hardy and has been 
known for over one hundred years. 


G., PERPLEXA, /; Lerk. 


An evergreen shrub sometimes prostrate, sometimes I to 3 ft. high, the 
branches wiry, flexuous and often interlaced. Leaves linear, pointed, } to 4 in. 
long, 3); in. wide, often recurved, inconspicuously bristle-toothed, quite smooth, 
very shortly stalked. Flowers solitary in the leaf-axils towards the end of the 
shoot, each on a smooth stalk 74, to } in. long ; corolla white, urn-shaped, } in. 
long ; calyx-lobes linear-lanceolate, minutely downy on the margins. The 
seed-vessel is usually enclosed in the enlarged succulent calyx, as occurs in this 
genus generally, the whole forming a rosy red, berry-like fruit } in. across ; 
but frequently the calyx remains dry and unenlarged. 

Native of the North and South Islands, New Zealand, where it has a wide 
range of habitats, but is commonest at elevations of 1500 to 3000 ft.; first 
discovered about 1847. It is a curious shrub of no great beauty, being remark- 
able for the often intricate interlacing of the slender branches and the small 
narrow leaves which are distinct from those of any other species in cultivation. 
It is grown under glass at Kew, but the Rev. A. T. Boscawen has it in the 
Rectory Garden at Ludgvan, near Penzance, and Mr G. W. E. Loder has it in 
the open air at Wakehurst in Sussex. It flowers in May in England. Suitable 
for the rock garden in the milder counties. 


G. PYROLAFOLIA, Hooker fil. 
(G. pyroloides, Wigue/—in part.) 


_ An evergreen shrub of close tufted habit, 4 to 8 ins. high; young shoots 
slightly downy. Leaves clustered towards the end of the twig, obovate to 
roundish, wedge-shaped at the base, rounded or blunt at the apex, toothed 
except towards the base, to 14 ins. long, % to 1 in. wide ; smooth except for 
scattered bristles beneath ; stalk j4; in. or less long. Flowers produced in May 


and June, two to five on a downy raceme up to 1 in. long; corolla egg-shaped, 
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2 in. long, white or pink, with small teeth at the orifice ; calyx-lobes small 
triangular ; ovary glabrous. Fruit } in. wide, globose-ovoid, blue-black. 

Native of the Himalaya; found by Hooker in Sikkim in 1849. In 1922 
it was collected during the Mt. Everest expedition at 13,500 ft. altitude. 
In places it forms a dense ground cover in the way of the North American 
G. procumbens. It is related to G. cuneata described above, which is, however, 
well distinguished by its white fruits, its downy ovary, and by the oval or 
narrowly obovate leaves which are distributed all along the downy young 
shoots. (See also G. Miqueliana.) 


G. WARDU, Marguand and Shaw. 


An evergreen shrub of low spreading growth 3 or 4 ft. high ; young shoots 
covered with pale brown bristles. Leaves almost stalkless, of hard leathery 
texture, elliptic-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, rounded at the base, margins 
recurved ; I to 35 ins. long, 4 to 1} ins. wide, at first bristly, finally glabrous 
above and with conspicuously sunken, netted veins ; thickly bristly beneath. 
Racemes produced from the axils of the terminal leaves of the previous season’s 
growths, about 3 in. long, with the six to ten flowers closely packed. Calyx 
deeply five-lobed, the lobes ovate-lanceolate, § in. long, hairy outside ; corolla 
white, 4 in. wide, only slightly exceeding the calyx-lobes, pitcher-shaped ; 
ovary downy. The floral bracts (which are narrowly obovate) and the flower- 
stalks are downy and bristly. 

Native of S.E. Tibet, discovered on “ dry pine-clad slopes amongst bracken, 
etc.” by Kingdon Ward in 1924. It is interesting botanically in the calyx 
remaining dry and membranous and never becoming fleshy and fruit-enclosing, 
as is almost invariably the case in this genus. Apart from that, the two most 
marked characters of the plant are its general bristliness and the deeply 
sunken veins of the leaf. The plants in cultivation bear Kingdon Ward’s 
number, 7134, for which he supplied the following field note :—“ Flowers snow- 
white, in masses. Berries blue with white bloom; undershrub growing on 
sunny boulder slopes, in thickets.” It appears to be quite hardy at Kew, but 
has grown much more vigorously at Exbury, near the Solent, where it flowers 
regularly in May or June and ripens its milky blue fruits by September. 


GENISTA. BRooM. LEGUMINOSA. 
(VOEW Ty pa 5652) 


G. ASPATHALOIDES, Pozret. 
(G. Lobelii, De Candolle.) 


A deciduous dwarf or prostrate shrub reaching when old 6 to Io ins. in 
height, usually dwarfer; young shoots downy, distinctly grooved, becoming 
spine-tipped with age. Leaves alternate, simple, very tiny (about 4 in. long), 
linear, hairy, soon falling. Flowers ¢ in. long, pale yellow, solitary in the 
terminal leaf-axils or in clusters of two to four, each on a downy stalk § to 4 in. 
long. Corolla of the normal broom-flower shape. Calyx downy, ;@ in. long, 


with narrowly triangular lobes. Pod % in. long, } in. wide, pointed, downy. 


Be a ot SW. Europe, N. Africa, Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, etc. This 
interesting dwarf shrub is charming for a sunny spot in the rock garden. 
A plant has been growing at Kew for many years and has proved perfectly 
hardy there. Planted above a stone, It has fallen over it and forms a pendulous 
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mass of spine-tipped twigs 18 ins. in diameter and about 3 ins. in thickness. 
It needs the sunniest possible position. G. horrida has similar spine-tipped 
twigs, but its leaves are opposite, and Erinacea pungens, similarly spiny, has 
purplish-blue flowers. The plant was originally found in Barbary about 1786 
by Poiret, the French botanist and traveller (1760-1834). G. Lobelii has been 
considered a variety of this species, but there seems to be no distinct dividing 
line between the two. 


G. EPHEDROIDES, De Candolle. 


A deciduous shrub of erect habit, much branched, up to 3 or 4 ft. high ; 
young shoots very slender, finely grooved, downy at first. Leaves very sparse, 
each made up of three linear leaflets } in. long, soon dropping ; those towards 
the end of the shoot simple, grey, downy. Flowers yellow, solitary, fragrant, 
borne alternately on the shoot mostly towards the top, ¢ in. long ; they are of 
the ordinary broom-flower shape. The calyx has two large triangular teeth 
and three small ones. Pod } to 4 in. long, oval, ending in a curved beak, 
downy, carrying one to three seeds. Seeds black, shining. Flowers in May 
and June. 

Native of Sardinia, Corsica, and Sicily, often near the sea coast. It bears 
some resemblance to Ephedra distachya in habit and this suggested the 
specific name. It appears to be nearest to G. radiata (vol. 1., p. 591), but that 
species has its flowers in a terminal head. It is one of a goodly number of 
brooms that have practically no foliage, the normal functions of which are 
performed by the green stems. It is a rather tender shrub and needs a sunny, 
sheltered nook. 
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G. JANUENSIS, Vzvzanz. GENOA BROOM. 


(G. genuensis, Persoon ; G. triangularis, Wi//denow ; G. scariosa, Vivianz, Loddiges 
Bot. Cabinet, t. 1135; G. triquetra, Wa/dstein—not L’ Héritier.) 


A low, procumbent, deciduous shrub a few inches high, the spreading 
triangular stems without down, but with thin transparent wings. From 
the stems arise erect flowering twigs I to 3 ins. long, bearing a single flower 
in each of the four to ten terminal leaf-axils. Leaves linear-lanceolate to 
narrowly ovate, glabrous, pointed or bluntish, 4} to 1 in. long, 74 to 7% in. 
wide, dark green with thin transparent margins. Flowers clear bright yellow ; 
standard petal, roundish ovate, } in. wide; keel and wing petals about as 
long. Pod 1 in. long, ;%; in. wide, glabrous, containing four to seven seeds. 

Native of Central and S.E. Europe ; introduced long ago and cultivated 
at Kew in 1850. It has probably been out of cultivation for some time and 
personally I had not seen it until the Chelsea Show of May 1932, when 
a group of young plants in a pan were shown by Mr G. P. Baker of Sevenoaks, 
charmingly in flower, under the name “G. triquetra.” It was originally 
named in 1802 from a plant found on the island of Palmaria, near Spezia 
in Italy, but it is also widely spread on the mainland. It is essentially a plant 
for a ledge in the rock garden, where it will spread 2 to 3 ft. wide. The 
distinctive characters are (in combination) its prostrate habit, triangular 
stems, simple leaves, axillary blossoms, and its entirely glabrous parts. 

_ The name “triquetra” was given to this broom by Waldstein and Kitaibel 
in 1805, but as it had already been used by L’Héritier in 1784 for a quite 
different shrub with trifoliate leaves, it has no standing. The true 
G. TRIQUETRA, L’//éritier, is figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 314, and 
is said by Aiton to have been cultivated in England by ‘a Mr Ord as long 
ago as 1770. I saw a broom under the name in the Glasnevin Botanic 
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Garden in 1897, but it seems now to be very rare. It does not appear to 
exist ina wild state and it has been suggested that it is a hybrid between Cytisus 
monspessulanus and Genista tinctoria. 


G. LYDIA, Bozsszer. 
(G. spathulata, Spach.) 


A deciduous shrub about 2 ft. high, of lax, pendulous growth ; young shoots 
slender, five-angled, smooth, green. Leaves linear, pointed, smooth ; # in. 
long, ;\y in. wide; set about half-an-inch apart. Flowers produced three 
or four together towards the end of short lateral twigs in May and June, 
bright yellow, 2 in. long, standard petal } in. wide ; calyx smooth, ;J; in. long, 
tubular, with five narrowly triangular, pointed, erect lobes. Pod about 1 in. 
long with a short bristle at the end, containing two to four seeds. 

Native of E. Europe (Macedonia, Transylvania, Hungary, etc.). Dr W. B. 
Turrill of Kew found it in Bulgaria on limestone rocks above Batkova in 
1926. This pretty broom is very little known in gardens, but is a charming 
shrub for the rock garden. At Kew it passed through the winter of 1928-9 
without injury in a sheltered spot although otherwise unprotected and flowered 
profusely the following June. It has succeeded well also at Aldenham, an even 
colder locality. 


G. SERICEA, Waudlfen. 


A deciduous shrub of low, tufted growth, usually under 1 ft. in height, 
and consisting of a cluster of short, erect growths; young shoots finely 
silky-hairy. Leaves simple, linear to narrowly oblong, tapered towards both 
ends ; mostly 4 to ? in. long, about 4 in. wide ; smooth above, clothed beneath 
with silky hairs. Flowers yellow, about 4 in. long, borne in terminal clusters 
of three to five, opening in late May or June; they are of the typical broom- 
flower shape. Petals, calyx, and seed-pod silky-hairy ; pod about # in. long. 

Native of Dalmatia, Istria, Tyrol, etc., found in calcareous soil often on 
stony mountainous sites. It is common on Monte Spaccato, near Trieste. 
Though known to botanists since the 18th century, it has been little cultivated 
and I had not seen it alive until 1925, when it was obtained for Kew from 
Trieste. It is essentially a plant for a sunny ledge in the rock garden, 
a spot for which its low, tufted, compact habit fits it admirably. 


G. VILLARSI, Clementi. 
(G. Villarsiana, Jordan; G. pulchella, Vistanz.) 


In a wild state this is often found in arid mountainous places and is there 
a pigmy bush a few inches high, consisting of a thick, short main-stem and 
a gnarled, twisted mass of short twigs. In places more favourable to its 
growth it will make shoots one to three inches long in a season, but it is 
always dwarf; young shoots grey, downy, grooved. Leaves linear, hairy on 
both surfaces, } in. or so long. Flowers yellow, solitary in the terminal leaf- 
axils of the shoot, } in. long, of the usual broom-flower shape ; calyx very 
hairy, with triangular pointed lobes ; petals hairy ; pod 4 in, long, very hairy. 

Native of Dalmatia, Istria, S.E. France. This is another of the dwarf 
Alpine brooms very suitable for growing on a sunny shelf in the rock garden. 
It is perfectly hardy at Kew. In its frequently starved, wild condition, the 
twigs occasionally become rather spine-tipped, but this tendency disappears 
under the softer conditions of cultivation. 
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GLEDITSCHIA SINENSIS, Lamarck. CIINESE HONEY 
LocusT. LEGUMINOSAi. 


(VoL. I., p. 594.) 


A deciduous tree up to 40 or 45 ft. high in nature, armed with often 
branched spines several inches long; young shoots smooth or soon 
becoming so. Leaves pinnate, 5 to 8 ins. long, composed of eight to 
fourteen (sometimes more) leaflets which are ovate, ovate-lanceolate, blunt 


or pointed, obliquely tapered at the base, margins slightly wavy; 1} to 


3 ins. long, & to 1} ins. wide; downy on the midrib above, soon smooth 
elsewhere, net-veined beneath, stalks and main-stalk downy. Flowers 
greenish white, in pendulous downy racemes 25 to 3% ins. long, each flower 
4 in. wide on a downy stalk about 4 in. long. Pod 5 to ro ins. long, 
} to 14 ins. wide, scarcely curved, dark purplish brown, flat. 

Native of China; described and named by Lamarck in 1786 from a 
tree growing at Versailles. This honey-locust, according to Henry, occurs 
wild on the mountains near Pekin, but there are plants at Kew raised from 
Wilson’s seeds (No. 1214) collected in 1908 in Szechuen and distributed 
under this name. It would seem, therefore, if this identification be 
correct, to have a wide distribution in China. The young shoots of 
Wilson’s 1214 are quite downy. The old trees in France and Italy came 
from eastern China. ‘The flowers have no beauty. 


GLOBULARIA CORDIFOLIA, Limn@us. GLOBULARIACE. 
(Sweet’s Flower Garden, vol. i., t. 34.) 


An evergreen prostrate shrub forming tufts or mats 2 to 4 ins. high, 
the root-stock and lower parts woody; young shoots smooth, purplish, 
often creeping. Leaves alternate, wedge-shaped, once or twice notched 
at the broad rounded apex, tapered gradually to the base; } to 1% ins. 
long (including the long, slender stalk), } to 2 in. wide; margins towards 
the apex often wavy or faintly crenulate. Flowers blue, closely packed in 
a hemispherical head 4 to ? in. wide, borne at the top of an erect glabrous 
stalk 13 to 4 ins. high. Corolla two-lipped, the upper lip two-lobed, the 
lower one three-lobed, all the lobes linear ; calyx five-lobed, hairy, the lobes 
awl-shaped. Stamens four, conspicuously exposed. 

Native of the Alps, Tyrol, and mountains of S. Europe, usually in rocky 
places and in limestone districts ; cultivated in England in 1633, according 
to Aiton. It flowers in July and August and is worth a place in the rock 
garden for its neat close habit and its pretty heads of blue flowers with 
prominently outstanding stamens. Increased by division or by cuttings. 


GLYPTOSTROBUS HETEROPHYLLUS, Endlicher. CONIFERA, 
(G. pensilis, A. Aoch ; Taxodium heterophyllum, Brongniart.) 


The Chinese swamp cypress is a small deciduous tree with smooth 
young shoots. As in the nearly related Taxodiums the young shoots are 


at Kew. (See Vol. | p- 590) 
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GORDONIA ANILLARIS (Flowers creamy white) 
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of two kinds: 1. persistent and bearing axillary buds; 2. deciduous and 
without any buds. The former, which are usually terminal, bear the 
leaves spirally round the twig; the latter bear the leaves distichously (that 
is, arranged in two opposite rows) and they fall off it in autumn, carrying 
the leaves with them. ‘The leaves also are of two kinds: those on the 
budless, deciduous twigs are linear, } to } in. long, ;; in. wide, pointed 
or bluntish; those on cone-bearing twigs short, scale-like, j4, to } in. 
long. There are also others of intermediate size. Cones obovoid or 
pear-shaped, } to 1 in. long, $ to } in. wide towards the top. 

Known only as a cultivated tree chiefly in the province of Canton in 
S. China, where it is found on the banks of water. It is believed to have 
died out in a wild state. The twigs and leaf arrangement very much 
resemble those of the American swamp cypress. It is not hardy at Kew, 
but plants grown in pots under glass are very charming for many weeks 
in autumn and early winter for the soft glowing red of the fading leaves. 
It can be grown outside in mild southern and western gardens. In 
Mr L. de Rothschild’s garden at Exbury in Hampshire there is a healthy 
plant about 6 ft. high. According to Henry, the Chinese peasants plant 
it on the north side of their villages to bring luck to the home, and 
amongst the rice fields to increase the crop. 


GORDONIA AXILLARIS, Szyszylowicz. TERNSTRCG:MIACEA. 
» VZVSZJ 
(G. anomala, Sprenger ; Polypora axillaris, Sweet, Bot. Mag., t. 4019.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree; young shoots smooth, grey. 
Leaves shortly stalked, stout, very leathery, oblanceolate to oblong, 
tapered more gradually towards the base than to the often blunt apex, 
shallowly-toothed towards the end only; 2} to 7} ins. long, } to 24 ins. 
wide; smooth and dark glossy green. Flowers creamy white, 3 to 6 ins. 
wide, solitary on very short stalks produced from the terminal part of the 
shoot. Petals five, 13 ins. wide, deeply notched; stamens very numerous ; 
anthers yellow. Fruit erect, oblong, 14 to 1} ins. long, 2 in. wide, hard 
and woody, the hardened sepals persisting below. 

Native of China and Formosa; first named ‘Camellia axillaris” by 
Ker in 1818, and figured under that name in the Botanical Magazine the 
following year. So poor was this figure that another plate in the same 
periodical was allotted to the species in 1843. It has been cultivated in 
a cool greenhouse at Kew for many years, but in Cornwall and other 
places is grown in the open air. In flower it resembles a single white 
camellia and at its best is very beautiful. Both Wilson and Forrest have 
found it plentifully in Western China. It likes a soil free from calcareous 
matter. Its flowering season is an intermittent one extending from 
November to May. ; 

It has been confused with the N. American G. Lasianthus (vol. 1, 
p- 597), an evergreen tree with similar foliage, but very easily distinguished 
by the flowers being borne on stalks about 3 ins. long. 
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GREVIDE EAS PROEBACHZAD 
CVOles Why jh Sh) 


This genus was named by Robert Brown in honour of Charles Francis 
Greville (1749-1809), once a Vice-President of the Royal Society, to whom 
the botanists of his period were “indebted for the introduction and 
cultivation of many rare and interesting plants.” 


G. ACANTHIFOLIA, A. Cunningham. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 2807.) 


An evergreen plant several feet high ; young shoots slightly angular and 
smooth except for a few whitish hairs at first. Leaves 2 to 3 ins. long, I to 
1} ins. wide, bipinnately lobed, the five or six primary lobes 3 to j in. long, 
reaching nearly to the midrib, again cut into three triangular lobes, each lobe 
ending in a stiff spine ; dark dull green and smooth except for a few pale hairs 
when young similar to those on the shoot ; stalk 7 to Zin.long. Inflorescence 
terminal or axillary, 14 to 3 ins. long, with the closely packed flowers all on 
one side. Flowers dull pink, each about 4 in. long except for the long, 
strongly curved smooth style so characteristic of the grevilleas, which stands 
out 2 in. beyond the rest of the flower; they have no petals and the calyx is 
four-lobed, rather bellied below, the lobed part strongly curved. A feature of 
the inflorescence is the dense furnishing of silky white hairs that cover the 
flower-stalk, ovary, and calyx. 

Native of the Blue Mountains, New South Wales, where it was found by 
Allan Cunningham in 1817 and introduced soon after. It is evidently hardier 
than is generally supposed for it was grown out-of-doors by Lt.-Col. Messel at 
Nymans, near Handcross in Sussex, for a good many years until it perished in 
the winter of 1928-9. It flowers in May, and whilst the blossom is more 
curious than attractive, the much-divided, stiff, prickly foliage makes it a 
distinct and handsome evergreen. 


G. ALPINA, Lindley. 
(G. alpestris, Meissner ; Bot. Mag., t. 5007.) 


An evergreen shrub usually dwarf and under 2 ft. high in gardens, of bushy 
rounded shape ; young shoots clothed with spreading hairs. Leaves set on 
the twigs several to the inch, narrowly oblong or oval, blunt-ended, + to 1 in. 
long, 7 to ¢ in. wide, but made narrower by their recurved margins; dark 
green, downy, minutely warted above ; silky-hairy beneath, stalkless. Flowers 
produced about five together in terminal clusters, the perianth (calyx) about 
>» in. long, curved, swollen at the base, red at the lower part, yellow upwards, 
downy. A conspicuous part of the flower is the stout downy style with its 
knob-like stigma standing out } in. beyond the calyx and of a similar 
colour. 

Native of South Australia in mountainous districts ; first flowered in this 
country apparently by Messrs Rollison of Tooting in May 1857. It is very 
frequently shown at the Royal Horticultural Society’s meetings in spring 
grown in pots. Although in a climate like that of Kew its tenure as an 
outdoor shrub is insecure and often short, it is about as hardy as G. sulphurea 
and (say) thirty miles south of London, is well worth growing in a sunny 
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sheltered spot in the rock garden. It blooms freely and over a long season 
but the red of the flowers is not particularly bright. 


_ The following species are mentioned by Mr E. Thurston as being cultivated in the open 
air in Cornwall in addition to those described in this work :—G. asplenifolia, Knight, at 
Trebah; G. oleoides, Sieder, at Ludgvan Rectory; G. ornithopoda, Meissner, at 
Trewidden ; G. Preissei, Meissner, at Trebah; G. thyrsoidea, Meissner, at Bosahan. 


GRINDELIA speciosa, Lindley and Paxton. COMPOSITA, 


An evergreen shrub of bushy shape 2 to 3 ft. high and as much or 
more wide, with thick stems woody at the base which produce annually 
stout, erect, semi-herbaceous shoots, sticky to the touch, scurfy, and 
densely clothed with leaves over their whole length, Leaves linear-oblong 
to oblanceolate, pointed, tapering at the base, the margins set with coarse 
outstanding teeth; shortly or not at all stalked; 2 to 4% ins. long,, 
3 to } in. wide; grey green, sticky when young, ultimately thickly sprinkled 
with small circular patches of dried gum. Flower-heads produced during 
the summer singly from the end of the shoot on a stout erect stalk up to 
I2 Or 15 ins. long; they are about 3 ins. wide, both the ray- and disk- 
florets of a rich bright yellow; ray florets pointed, about 1 in. long, 
3 to , in. wide. Bracts of the involucre awl-shaped to narrowly triangular, 
2 to 4 in. long. 

Native of Argentina. It seems originally to have been introduced by 
Mr H. Wooler of Upper Tulse Hill, about 1850, seeds having been sent 
to him by his son, who found it just above high-water mark at a place 
called New Bay on the coast of Patagonia. In rgr1 it was flowered at 
The Elms, Yalding, Kent, by Capt. S. G. Reid. The plants at present in 
cultivation were raised from seed collected in 1925-6 by H. F. Comber. 
There is a fine plant in Major Stern’s garden at Highdown, near Worthing, 
which flowers more or less continuously from May to October. It is also 
grown at Kew, by Sir Wm. Lawrence at Burford, and by Lt.-Col. Messel 
at Nymans, in all places hardy but more truly shrubby in the warmer 
places. Mr Wooler, its first cultivator, was quite successful with it eighty 
years ago. According to Lindley and Paxton, who figure it in their 
Flower Garden, iii., p. 119, he had thirty to forty flower-heads open 
on his plant at one time. An interesting character of the plant is the 
coating of pale gum which covers the top of the flower-head whilst it is in 
the bud state and must keep out wet. The flowers are not very agreeably 
scented but the young shoots have a pleasant and slightly aromatic 


fragrance. 


GUEVINA AVELLANA, Molina. PROTEACEZ. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9161.) 


An evergreen tree 30 to 4o ft. high, densely and luxuriantly leafy ; 
young shoots stout, clothed thickly with a soft brown down as are the 
leaf-stalks also. Leaves pinnate or doubly pinnate; from 6 to 16 ins. 
long, 4 to ro ins. wide; the primary divisions three to fifteen, each 
consisting of one to five leaflets. The number of leaflets on one leaf may 
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vary from three to over thirty and individually they vary ele in size. 
On young vigorous plants the largest leaflets are as much as 7, ns. long 
and 3 ins. wide; the smallest less than 1 in. long. They are usually 
ovate to triangular in outline, sharply toothed, rounded or truncate at the 
base, pointed at the apex, leathery in texture, and of the richest lustrous 
green. Racemes produced in the leaf-axils during August, 4 Ins. long, 
carrying twenty to twenty-five pairs of usually ivory-white flowers with very 
narrow recurved sepals, beyond which the stamens project half-an-inch ; 
style } in. long, curved, hairy at the base. Fruit a hard nut the size of a 
small acorn, turning red, then purple, finally black. Seeds edible. 

Native of Chile; introduced in 1826. It is not really hardy at Kew, 
and although it survives normal winters in a sheltered spot, it 1s not 
worth struggling with out-of-doors. But in Devonshire and Cornwall it 
is very fine. The best tree I have seen is one at Trewidden, near 
Penzance, which when I saw it in 1930 was 35 ft. high and 13 ft. in 
diameter at the base—a pyramidal tree of great beauty. In regard to 
foliage alone it would be difficult to find an evergreen of its type more 
handsome. ‘“Guevina” is an adaptation of the Chilean name for the 
tree. Ripe fruits have been developed at Rostrevor, Co. Down, and 
the seeds found to be palatable. The flowers vary in colour from pure 
white to yellowish or greenish white, occasionally tinged with red. 


HALESIA MONTICOLA, Sargent. STYRACACEA. 
CH. carolina var. monticola, Rehder.) 


This, the “ Mountain Snowdrop tree,” is a deciduous tree often 80 to 
100 ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk 3 ft. in diameter and free of 
branches for more than half its height. It grows at altitudes of not less 
than 3000 ft. on the mountains of the S.E. United States where, according 
to Sargent, it is an important timber tree. Botanically it is evidently very 
nearly related to the well-known snowdrop-tree, H. carolina (vol. i, 
p. 602), differing in its larger flowers, larger fruit, and of course in size, for 
H. carolina rarely attains more than one-third its stature and is indeed 
more usually a shrub with us than even a small tree. H. monticola is 
distinct also in its bark, which separates from the trunk in large, loose, 
plate-like scales, whereas the main stem of H. carolina has a close bark 
with only small appressed scales. The flowers are in clusters of two to 
five, each { to r in. long, pure white; the four-winged fruits are up to 
2 ins. long. Leaves scarcely different from those of H. carolina in shape, 
size or downiness. 

H. monticola is probably the hardier of the two, and has proved to 
be a valuable flowering tree in N. America, as it grows rapidly and begins 
to blossom there when about 12 ft. high. Sargent observes that it is 
the best halesia for the gardens of the N.E. United States. It is in 
cultivation in this country. 

Var. ROSEA, Sargent, has flowers of a pale rose colour. 


HALESIA MONTICOLA (Flowers pure white) 
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HALIMIOCISTUS wintonensis, O. Warburg. CISTACEA, 
(Cistus wintonensis, Hi//ier.) 


_This is a hybrid raised in Messrs Hillier and Sons’ nursery at 
Winchester and it originated probably from Helianthemum formosum 
crossed with Cistus salvifolius. It is an evergreen shrub of bushy, 
rather spreading habit and 1} to 2 ft. high. The young shoots are 
covered with a soft white wool as are also the leaves, both becoming 
a dull green later. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, pointed, tapered at the 
base, rather prominently three-nerved, } to 2 ins. long, scarcely stalked. 
Flowers 2 ins. wide, the five petals white, broadly wedge-shaped, each 
having a crimson-maroon blotch towards the base, which gives the flower 
a striking zone of colour, the actual base being marked with a bright 
yellow, triangular patch. These successive zones of white, crimson and 
yellow give the blossom a beauty as unusual as it is conspicuous. This 
hybrid is of especial interest as uniting in itself two distinct although 
closely related genera. It is admirable for a sunny, rather dry spot in 
the rock garden or elsewhere, but has not, I fear, a very strong consti- 
tution. The flowers often keep open well on in the afternoon. It is 
scarcely hardy enough to withstand a severe winter except in the milder 
counties, but survives our ordinary winters near London. 

Sir Oscar Warburg, our leading authority on the Cistaceze, in a paper read before the 
Royal Horticultural Society in July 1930, records that he and his son found in France, 
during 1929, another bigeneric hybrid, but of natural origin, which he calls HALIMIO- 
CISTUS SAHUCII, originating from Helianthemum (or Halimium) umbellatum crossed 
with Cistus salvifolius. It is a rare but delightful, very free-flowering little plant with 
white blossom. He mentions that one other natural bigeneric hybrid is known and that 
French botanists have also produced one artificially. 


HAMAMELIS JAPONICA var. FLAVO-PURPURASCENS, Rehder. 
HAMAMELIDACE. 


(H. japonica rubra, fort. ,; H. incarnata, Makino.) 
(Vou, 1,7. 004.) 


This witch hazel was shown in flower as ‘‘H. japonica rubra” at one 
of the early spring shows of the Royal Horticultural Society in 1919, 
which was the first time I had seen it. It differs from ordinary H. japonica 
(vol. i, p. 604) in the petals being suffused with dull red, giving them 
a rather indeterminate hue; the calyx is dark purple inside. It appears 
to be wild in several provinces of Japan: Oshima, Musashi, Mutsy, etc., 
having been collected in the last-named as long ago as 1880. ‘To my 
taste, the red suffusion in the petals rather spoils, than improves on, the 
clear yellow of the type. It was described as a new species by Mr Makino 
in the Zokyo Botanical Magazine for 1913, under the name H. incarnata. 
Whilst it does not seem likely that the world contains another hamamelis 
that would be as distinct from mollis and japonica as they are from each 
other, probably slightly varying forms of H. japonica will continue to 
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appear. Already the petals vary from golden yellow to lemon yellow and 
the calyx from purple to green. There are, for instance, two forms of the 
pale-flowered var. Zuccariniana in cultivation, noticeably distinct in depth 
of shade when seen together. 

On 12th Jan. 1932 the Royal Horticultural Society exhibited at Westminster from 


their gardens at Wisley a distinctly paler yellow form of H. mollis which they have named 
var. PALLIDA. 


HARTIA. TERNSTRCEMIACEA. 


This genus, of which only one species has so far been described, is named 
in honour of Sir Robert Hart, for many years Inspector-General of the 
Chinese Maritime Customs. Of the genera better known in gardens, It is 
most closely related to Stewartia, from which it is distinguished “by the 
more extensive cohesion of the stamens and by its more numerous seeds.” 


H. SINENSIS Dunn. 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 2727.) 


An evergreen shrub or tree from 20 to 50 ft. high, its young shoots silky- 
hairy at first, becoming smooth and afterwards brown or greyish. Leaves 
alternate, 3 to 5 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide, elliptical inclined to ovate or 
obovate, pointed, more or less rounded at the base, toothed, each tooth tipped 
with a dark gland; dark glossy green and smooth above ; paler, conspicuously 
veined and at first silky-hairy beneath (chiefly on the midrib), becoming nearly 
or quite smooth; stalk up to # in. long, hairy, winged. Flowers white, 1 to 
1} ins. wide, produced singly in early summer from axillary buds on short leafy 
shoots, each on a stout stalk } to 4 in. long. Petals five, roundish ovate with 
jagged margins. Calyx-lobes ovate, silky. Fruit conical, woody, ? in. long. 
Stamens very numerous, united at the base to form a short tube; anthers 
golden yellow. 

Discovered in Yunnan, China, by Henry ; introduced by Forrest who found 
it west of Tengyueh in June 1912 and several times later ; it occurs at altitudes 
of 5000 to 9000 ft. The flowers resemble those of the tea-plant (Camellia 
Thea) to which it is closely akin, and it may prove to possess about the same 
degree of hardiness. It is growing vigorously in Cornwall and Dorset and 
may have flowered there. It has blossomed at Exbury, Hants, where Mr de 
Rothschild has it in a cool house. It is a handsome-leaved evergreen and 
some of Forrest’s wild specimens show that it is capable of bearing abundant 
crops of blossom. 


HELIANTHEMUM LunuLatum, De Candolle. CISTACEA. 


A dwarf, cushion-like, evergreen sub-shrub 4 to 8 ins. high; young 
shoots covered with a close down and sprinkled with hairs. Leaves 
elliptic-oblong to obovate, tapered at the base, rounded or obtuse at the 
apex; } to 2 in. long, 4 to 4%; in. wide; dull green and glabrous above, 
furnished beneath with starry hairs and long simple ones; margins hairy ; 
stalk ;'; in. or less long. Flowers } in. wide, opening during June and 
July, usually singly, at the end of the young shoots; petals bright yellow, 
roundish, with a crescent-shaped stain at the base; flower-stalk 4 to 1 in. 
long, downy like the young shoots. i 
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Native of the Alpine regions of Italy, often on limestone. This is a 
neat little plant, forming a gay patch of colour in midsummer. Suitable 
for a sunny spot in the rock garden. Easily propagated by soft cuttings 
in gentle heat. 

H. FORMOSUM var. CONCOLOR is a variety of the species described and figured in 


vol. iy p- 613, whose petals are unicoloured and have not the dark blotch near the base 
that is so conspicuous a character of the flower of the type. Habit and foliage the same. 


HELICHRYSUM SE.LAaGo, Bentham and Hooker. COMPOSITA. 


An evergreen shrub much branched and 6 to 15 ins. high; young 
branchlets curving or pendulous, about ,',; in. thick, with a cypress-like 
appearance due to the leaves being closely appressed to the stem. Leaves 
overlapping, ovate to triangular, ;'5 to } in. long, pointed or bluntish, 
dark polished green and convex outside, covered inside with a white wool 
which shows slightly at the edges and at the base of the leaves. With 
age they become markedly keeled or ridged at the back. Flower-heads 
produced singly at the end of the shoot, stalkless, the chief feature being 
the bracts of the involucre which are linear-oblong, ;°; in. long, dull white 
or yellowish, and with membranous tips. 

Native of New Zealand, where it occurs in mountainous districts of 
the South Island up to 4500 ft. altitude. I have not seen it in flower, 
but perhaps its chief claim to notice is in its curious cypress-like growth 
and the outlining of each leaf when young with a thin fringe of white 
wool escaped from the otherwise hidden inner surface. Considering the 
latitudes and altitudes at which it occurs wild it should be hardy. Mr 
G. W. E. Loder finds that it succeeds well in his rock garden at 
Wakehurst, in Sussex, and it was from his plant that the above description 
was made. It is, however, variable. The New Zealand specimens 
preserved at Kew show that. One of them has shoots fully 7’, in. thick 
and they vary also in the amount of wool they display. See also 
Ozothamnus, p. 264. 


HOLBOELLIA corIAcEA, Dze/s. BERBERIDACEA. 
(VOL Ap. 02 1s) 


A vigorous evergreen climber growing, according to Wilson, 16 ft. high 
in nature, but apparently capable of becoming much taller under cultiva- 
tion; young shoots twining, ribbed, purplish, and, like the leaves and 
flower-stalks, quite smooth. Leaves composed of three leaflets borne on 
a common stalk 1} to 3} ins. long, each leafiet having its own stalk { to 
1 in. long. Leaflets 2} to 6 ins. long, 1 to 3 ins. wide, the middle one 
the largest and longest-stalked, oval or oblong inclined to obovate and 
usually widest towards the pointed apex, rounded at the base; side 
leaflets ovate to lanceolate; all three dark glossy green, leathery, and 
conspicuously veined beneath. Male flowers dullish purple, scarcely 
4 in. long; petals erect, oblong, 1 in. wide; stamens with pale purple 
stalks scarcely longer than the anthers. The male flowers are produced 
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in a group of corymbs at the end of the previous year’s growth or in the 
leaf-axils, the whole making a cluster of blossom 3 ins. long and 4 ins. 
wide. Female flowers produced in corymbs of usually three or four 
blooms from the axils of the lower leaves of the young shoots. They 
are rather larger than the males and appear on a main-stalk up to 5 or 6 
ins. long; petals fleshy, much paler than the males, greenish white tinged 
with purple; styles three, erect, cylindrical, { in. long. The fleshy fruit 
is purple, 1? to 24 ins. or even more long, nearly 1 in. wide. Seeds jet 
black. 

Native of Hupeh, China; introduced by Wilson in 1907. It is quite 
hardy and is vigorous enough to climb into and over a small tree. The 
description given above was made from a plant which first flowered at 
Kew in April and May 1921. Messrs. Rehder and Wilson observe that 
it is closely related to H. latifolia, a species easily distinguished from it 
by often having five or even more leaflets to one leaf; also more tender. 
H. coriacea is an interesting addition to the somewhat meagre number 
of really hardy evergreen climbers. 


HYDRANGEA. SAXIFRAGACE. 
(WOE po23)) 


H. Davipil, Pranchet. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 or 7 ft. high; young shoots downy, slender. 
Leaves oblong-lanceolate, tapered towards both ends but more especially 
towards the long, slender, curved apex, fairly regularly and conspicuously 
toothed ; 3 to 7 ins. long, 1 to 23 ins. wide; upper surface pale green, with 
scattered hairs; lower surface conspicuously downy on the midrib and in 
a less degree on the veins; stalk $ to 1 in. long. Inflorescence a loose 
corymb 5 to ro ins. wide; the small sterile flowers are pale blue; sterile 
flowers white, 1 to 2 ins. across, the (normally) four sepals rounded ovate ; 
flower-stalks downy. The seed-vessel has the calyx-tube reaching to about 
its middle. 

Native of W. China; introduced in 1908. The inflorescence as a rule has 
no single main-stalk, but its main sections spring directly from where the 
uppermost pair of leaves are attached to the stem. It is a quite handsome 
species and flowers in June and July, the large white sterile flowers contrasting 
with the inner blue fertile ones. Discovered in Mupin by the Abbé David in 
1869 ; described and named by Franchet in 188s. 


H. HYPOGLAUCA, Rehder. 


A deciduous shrub up to 9 ft. high, with smooth purplish-brown shoots. 
Leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, with a short slender point and rounded base, 
finely toothed ; 23 to 4} ins. long, 1 to 2} ins. wide; dullish green above, pale 
and rather glaucous beneath, smooth except for bristles on the midrib and 
veins, especially beneath; stalk } to 1} ins. long. Flowers in rounded or 
flattish cymes 5 or 6 ins. wide terminating the current year’s shoots and 
expanding in June. Sterile flowers 1 to 1} ins. wide, consisting of four white 
oval sepals ; they occur only on the outskirts of the inflorescence. Fertile 
flowers about } in. wide, white ; styles three ; flower-stalks bristly. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China ; discovered by Henry near Ichang and later 
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by Wilson in rgot. It is allied to H. xanthoneura, which is very distinct in its 

proportionately narrower leaves, more tapered at the base and green beneath ; 

aa sre more abundant and conspicuous down on the midrib and veins 
eneath. 


H. INTEGERRIMA, Eng/er. 
(H. scandens, Poeppig—not of Seringe nor Maximowicz ; Cornidia integerrima, //ooker.) 


An evergreen climbing shrub growing wild on tall trees and on rocks; 
young shoots clad with starry down and in the climbing state adhering by 
aerial roots. Leaves entire, stout and leathery, elliptic or slightly obovate in 
the adult state, pointed, tapered to cordate at the base; 2 to 6 ins. long and 
I to 3 ins. wide ; distinctly net-veined, dark green and smooth; stalk from 
¢ to 1fins. long. Curious small pits often occur in the vein-axils beneath. In 
the juvenile plants in cultivation the leaves are less than 2 ins. long, heart- 
shaped at the base, and with stalks} in. orlesslong, Inflorescence terminal and 
axillary, sometimes a columnar panicle as much as 6 ins. long and 34 ins. wide, 
sometimes smaller and more rounded, but always made up of numerous small 
corymbs. Most of the flowers are of the small fertile type (see vol. i., p. 623), 
but a few of the large, creamy-white, sterile type, 1 to 1} ins. across, are 
occasionally produced. I have not found the colour of the fertile flowers 
recorded, but presumably the yellow anthers constitute their main feature. In 
their bud state the segments of the panicle are enclosed by large pale bracts 
and in that state are globose and } in. or more wide. Seed capsules vase- 
shaped, } in. wide, with the styles persisting at the hollowed apex. 

Although the first description of this climber appeared in 1830 in 
De Candolle’s Prodromus, vol. iv., p. 666, it was not, I believe, introduced to 
cultivation until H. F. Comber sent home seeds during his Chilean journey, 
1925-7. Poeppig’s name “scandens” has often been given to it, but this specific 
name had previously been used for the Japanese H. virens by the younger 
Linnzus in1781. It is growing in Lt.-Col. Messel’s garden at Nymans, Sussex, 
where young plants have already developed the climbing state. There it has 
hitherto proved quite hardy. Asin H. petiolaris (the H. scandens of Maximowicz) 
the climbing shoots with aerial roots are sterile, flowers being produced only 
on growths of a bushy nature. It is native of various parts of Chile up to 
3000 ft. altitude ; the late Mr H. J. Elwes collected it in the Chillan Valley. 
Its climbing habit, associated with toothless leaves, distinguishes it among all 
cultivated hydrangeas. If it can be established in cultivation it may make 
a useful addition to hardy, self-clinging, evergreen climbers, which are very 
scarce. Mr Clarence Elliott informs me that he saw it as much as 50 ft: 
high. 


H. RoBuSsTA, Hooker fil. 
(H. cyanema, Nuttall; Bot. Mag., t. 5038.) 


A deciduous shrub of spreading habit 8 to 15 ft. high ; young shoots more 
or less downy. Leaves ovate or oval, rounded or often heart-shaped at the 
base, shortly pointed, conspicuously and jaggedly toothed ; 5 to 11 ins. long, 
3 to 74 ins. wide; rough with scattered hairs above, bristly downy beneath ; 
stalk 1 to 4 ins. long. Inflorescence nearly 1 ft. wide. Sterile flowers white, 
from 1 to 2} ins. wide, consisting of three to five ovate, orbicular, or obovate 
sepals that are always toothed, sometimes jaggedly so. Fertile flowers blue. 
Calyx-tube as long as the seed-vessel. 4 

Native of the Himalaya in Sikkim and Bhotan. As it is found at elevations 
of 5000 to 8000 ft., it is only likely to be hardy in our warmer maritime counties, 
but it should certainly be tried there as, both in leaf and inflorescence, it 1s one 
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of the most striking of hydrangeas. The figure in the Boéanical Magazine 
quoted above appeared in 1858 when it flowered at Kew, having no doubt been 
raised from seed sent home by Joseph Hooker a few years previously. It 
has lately been re-introduced. 


H. STRIGOSA, Rehder. 


A deciduous shrub of erect growth, up to 9 ft. high, the young shoots 
covered with grey, appressed, forward-pointing bristles and often somewhat 
four-sided. Leaves lanceolate to lanceolate-oblong, with a long slender point 
and tapered base, finely toothed ; 3 to 8 ins. long, { to 2} ins. wide ; furnished 
thinly with pale appressed bristles on the upper surface and much more 
densely beneath, especially on the midrib and veins; stalk 5 to 17 ins. long. 
Flowers in corymbs terminating the leafy growths of the year and 7 or 8 ins. 
wide. Sterile flowers 1 to 1} ins. wide on slender stalks, the four sepals 
obovate, often toothed, pale purplish blue or white. Fertile flowers small, 
white ; flower-stalks densely bristly. Seed-vessels hemispherical, flat-topped, 
ribbed, 4 in. wide. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China; found in 1901 by Wilson and previously by 
Henry. It is most closely allied to H. aspera, but that species as represented 
by Nepal specimens has a more woolly pubescence, not wholly bristle-like and 
appressed as in H. strigosa. Probably, however, there is no genuine persistent 
character to separate them. I saw H. strigosa in flower during early June 
1931 at Edinburgh. It had had winter protection there, but it is hardy 
in the milder parts of the south and west. At Wakehurst in Sussex it grows 
luxuriantly, but at Kew is frequently killed back to ground level in winter. 


H. VILLOSA, Rehder. 


A deciduous shrub up to 9 ft. high ; young shoots hairy, angular. Leaves 

narrowly oval to oblong-lanceolate, long and slenderly pointed, wedge-shaped 
at the base, edged with fine but unequal teeth; 4 to 9 ins. long, 14 to 3 ins. 
wide ; upper surface dull green and furnished with short bristles that make 
it rough to the touch ; lower surface clothed with a grey softer down; stalk 
I to 2 ins. long. Cymes terminal on the leafy shoots of the year and in 
the axils of the upper leaves, 6 ins. across, flattish. Sterile flowers few, 
I to 15 ins. wide, pale blue, borne on long slender stalks, the four sepals 
obovate and toothed except near the base; fertile flowers } to } in. wide; 
petals oblong-ovate ; styles two. All the flower-stalks are clothed with pale 
hairs. Seed-vessel hemispherical, } in. wide. 
_ Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson 
in 1908-9. It first flowered at Kew in October 1915, but a month or two 
earlier is its normal time. It is rather remarkable for the size of its leaves, 
and the blue flowers with toothed sepals are pretty. It is related to 
H. strigosa but the appressed bristles of that species distinguish it. It 
is also close to H. aspera (vol. i., p. 631). 


HYMENANTHERA ANGUSTIFOLIA, R. Brown. VIOLACEA. 
CH. dentata var. angustifolia,  AMueller.) 


An evergreen (or, at Kew, partly deciduous) shrub of erect, slender 
shape; young shoots finely downy, afterwards warted. Leaves quite 
smooth, linear-oblanceolate; ;'; to 4 in. wide, } to 14 ins. long; usually 
quite toothless, dark green, turning purplish in winter. Flowers yellowish, 
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¢ in. wide, the five petals recurved, solitary or in pairs, produced from 
the leaf-axils. Anthers five, almost stalkless, arranged on the inner wall 
of a staminal tube, which narrows towards, and is fringed at, the top. 
Calyx ,', in. long, with five ovate lobes, green. Fruit a fleshy berry, 
globose, } in. long, white with purple markings, 

Native of Tasmania, where it grows on the summits of the Western 
Mountains at 3000 to 4000 ft. altitude. It may be, as stated by F. von 
Mueller, a variety of H. dentata, but that is a native of New South Wales 
and Victoria and has much larger, conspicuously toothed leaves, whilst 
angustifolia is confined to Tasmania and is distinguished by its small, 
narrow, toothless leaves. It is evidently quite hardy at Kew, where it is 
5 ft. high after being planted out some ten years. The flowers are often 
unisexual, the anthers being small in the female ones, the pistil very small 
in the male ones. Cheeseman gives a description of a hymenanthera 
under Mueller’s name in his Manual of the New Zealand Flora, but 
thinks there can be little doubt that it will prove to be distinct from the 
Australian one. 

H. OBOVATA, 7. Kiré, a New Zealand species, is 6 ft. high at Wakehurst in Sussex. 
It grows up to 12 ft. high, its leaves obovate, narrowed at the base to a short stalk, 
I to 2 ins. long, mostly entire. Fruit purplish. These two hymenantheras are curious 


shrubby members of the violet family, their affinity to the other members being shown 
by the aggregation of the anthers into the urn-shaped tube mentioned above. 


HYPERICUM LESCHENAULTH, Choisy. HYPERICACEZ. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9160; H. triflorum, B/ume,; H. Hookerianum var. Lesch., Dyer.) 


A shrub, evergreen in mild climates, lax in growth, free from down in 
leaf and stem, ordinarily 4 to 8 ft. high; branches slender, reddish brown, 
Leaves stalkless, firm in texture, ovate-oblong, bluntish at the end, 
rounded at the base; 1} to 2} ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide; dark, slightly 
glaucous green above, more definitely glaucous and thickly sprinkled with 
translucent dots beneath. Flowers rich yellow, 2} to 3 ins. wide, 
produced singly or in threes (sometimes in sevens) at the end of the 
shoot. Petals 1x in. wide, rather concave, roundish obovate, slightly 
overlapping. Sepals } to 3 in. long, narrowly to broadly ovate-lanceolate 
or oblanceolate. Stamens yellow, } in. long, very numerous, arranged in 
five bundles. Ovary conical, tapering upwards to the five recurved styles. 
Seed-vessel 4 in. long. 

Native of Java and other parts of Malaya; discovered on the Javan 
mountains by Leschenault about 1805. The date of its introduction 1s 
not definitely known, but it was flowering in Mr Riall’s garden at Old 
Conna Hill, Co. Wicklow, in July 1882. So far as I have seen it 1s, 
in combined size and richness of colouring, the finest flowered of all 
hypericums. It is closely related to H. Hookerianum and H. patulum, 
but according to Dr Stapf is distinguished from them by its “very variable 
but always herbaceous and spreading calyces with their acute or acuminate, 
often unequal sepals and the rather large, long-tapering, conical capsules 
(Botanical Magazine, loc. cit. supra). It is not quite hardy at Kew, 
where it is grown in a practically unheated house, making shoots half to 
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fully a yard long in a season, attaining a height of 12 ft. or more and 
flowering during the summer and autumn months. I saw it very fine in 
Mr Armytage-Moore’s garden at Rowallane, Co. Down, one autumn day 
a few years ago, growing fully in the open and flowering freely. 


H. PATULUM var. FORRESTII is a very fine form introduced from the Lichiang Range 
by Forrest. Its flowers are fully 2 ins. wide and very freely produced. It very much 
resembles var. Henryi (vol. i., p. 639) and I do not know that it differs from it in any 
important botanical character, but it is considered to be the better shrub. In some gardens 
the leaves change to a good red in autumn. 


IBERIS. CANDYTUFT. CRUCIFERA. 


The majority of the species in this well-known genus are herbaceous, 
often annuals, but the following species are perennial and sufficiently 
woody to claim notice here. The most characteristic features of the 
genus are, firstly, the inflorescence, which is a flattish raceme often 
elongated by the time the seed is formed, and, secondly, the petals ; 
of these there are (as always in this Natural Order) four to each flower, 
the two outermost ones of which are distinctly larger than the two inner 
ones, especially on the flowers at the edge of the inflorescence. They 
like a sunny position, a well-drained soil, and are easily propagated by late 
summer cuttings. 


I, GIBRALTARICA, Limng@us, GIBRALTAR CANDYTUFT. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 124.) 


An evergreen, flat-topped, half-woody plant up to 12 ins. high or sometimes 
more, and in favourable localities as much as 2 or 3 ft. in diameter. Leaves 
linear-obovate, # to 2 ins. long, ¢ to 4 in. wide; rounded at the apex and 
usually although often inconspicuously toothed on the terminal half, gradually 
tapered towards the base, smooth. On the flower-stems the leaves decrease 
in size, finally becoming linear and about } in. wide. Flower-stems 6 to 8 ins. 
long, often branched towards the top. Flowers crowded in flattish umbel-like 
clusters 2 to 3 ins. wide ; white or reddish lilac, or both, with the paler ones 
in the centre. The two outer petals are much larger than the two inner ones 
and those of the outermost flowers may be } to # in. long. The flat seed- 
pod is about in. long, notched at the top. 

Native of S, Spain and Morocco, its best-known habitat being the Rock 
of Gibraltar, from which it takes its specific name; introduced in 1732. 
It grows in crevices and holes in the face of the cliffs, where to all appearance 
there is no soil. The true plant is not common, although other species often 
may be seen under this name. It is very suitable for sunny gardens on the 
south coast, planted in full sun in a light soil with which stones or rubble 
has been freely mixed. In colder parts it survives only mild or moderately 
severe winters. It blossoms from May to July. From the other species 
it can be distinguished by its usually branched flower-stems, usually toothed 
leaves, and more highly coloured flowers. 


I. SEMPERFLORENS, Lzune@us. 


An evergreen shrub up to 2 ft. high of bushy shape, free from down. 
Leaves narrowly obovate, rounded at the apex, tapered to the base, ? to 23 ins. 
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long, } to } in. wide ; dark dull green, not toothed. Flowers white or tinged 
with pink, fragrant, produced in crowded, flattish racemes I to 2 ins. long and 
wide. Seed pod in. wide, } in. long, very slightly notched at the apex. 
Native of S. Italy and Sicily, often in calcareous soil; introduced in 1679. 
In shape and size of leaf it resembles I. gibraltarica, but the latter is well 
distinguished by its toothed foliage, also by the more distinctly notched seed 
pod. I. semperflorens is the tenderest of these shrubby candytufts. Suitable 


for sunny places on the south coast. Its flowering season is from November 
to April. 


I. SEMPERVIRENS, Linneus. 


An evergreen sub-shrub 6 to 12 ins. high, of spreading habit, free from 
down ; stems slender, thickly furnished with linear or oblanceolate leaves 
which are § to 2 ins. long, } to 34; in. wide ; blunt or rounded at the apex, not 
toothed. Flowers white, produced from April to June in racemes at first 
flattish and 1 to 14 ins. wide, but elongating later ; main flower-stalk 2 to q ins. 
long with the flowers at the terminal half. Seed-pod roundish or obcordate, 
} in. wide, notched at the top. 

Native of S. Europe and W. Asia; introduced in 1731 and for very many 
years a favourite in gardens and the commonest of these sub-shrubby candy- 
tufts. It is very hardy and covers itself every spring with a sheet of white 


flowers. It is weil distinguished from the two preceding species by its narrow 
leaves. 


Var. GARREXIANA, WVicholson, has still narrower leaves often pointed at the 
apex ; inflorescence more slender. 


Other species grown in gardens are :—I. SAXATILIS, Zinneus, a dwarf plant 3 to 5 ins. 
high with hairy shoots and linear leaves 2 to I in. long, edged with hairs, and white 
flowers in clusters I in. wide ; admirable for rock gardens. I. TENOREANA, De Candolle, 
4 to 8 ins. high, shoots hairy ; leaves obovate to narrowly oblong, round-ended, $ to 14 ins. 
long, edged with fine hairs ; flowers white or pinkish in flattish clusters 1 to 2 ins. wide. 
Both are native of S. Europe and are distinct from the preceding species in their hairy 
shoots and leaves. 


IDESIA POLYCARPA var. VESTITA, Diels. BIXACEZ. 
(VoL. I., p. 640.) 


A variety of the interesting tree described in vol. i. and differing from 
it chiefly by the undersurface of the leaves being densely downy. Wilson 
found it in Western Szechuen, China, at elevations of over 8000 ft. asa 
tree 20 to so ft. high with a trunk 1 ft. in diameter. The flowers are 
yellow as in the type; fruit described as brick red. The species varies 
considerably in the size and shape of its leaves, but this variety 1s well 
distinguished by its downy leaves which are almost felted when young. 
Introduced in 1908. Forrest sent home seeds of it and the typical form 
as well. Major Stern raised the variety vestita from Farrer’s seeds also, 
but I have not seen it in fruit. Farrer describes it as “a beautiful 
and graceful tree, with abundant long and loose panicles of rich scarlet 
berries.” 
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(MOibe Why, ja) CHA), 


I. CILIOSPINOSA, Loesener. 


An evergreen shrub up to 12 or 15 ft. high ; young shoots covered with short 
down. Leaves leathery, ovate to oval, slender-pointed, spine-tipped, rounded 
to wedge-shaped at the base, spiny toothed ; 1 to 2 ins. long, 3 to 1 in. wide ; 
dark dull green above, pale below, quite smooth. Berry egg-shaped, } in. long, 
red, containing two stones ; the berry is usually solitary in the axil of the leaves 
on a stalk 4 in. long. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered by Wilson in 1904, introduced 
in 1908. This is a neat, small-leaved holly, erect and slender in a small state, 
and appears to be quite hardy at Kew. The specific name refers to the rather 
numerous, slender, forward-pointing teeth of the leaves, which are not particularly 
distinctive in this respect. It is considered to be related to the Himalayan 
I. dipyrena (vol. i., p. 646) but is well distinguished by its much smaller stature, 
smaller darker green leaves and round (not angular) shoots. 


I, GENICULATA, Maximowzcs. 


A deciduous unisexual shrub 5 to 8 ft. high; young shoots angular, free 
from down. Leaves ovate to oval-lanceolate, toothed, with a long slender point 
and a rounded or broadly wedge-shaped base; 13 to 25 ins. long, ? to r} ins. 
wide ; downy only on the midrib and chief veins beneath ; stalk } to 2 in. long. 
Fruit globose, cinnabar-red, ~ in. wide, usually solitary on a very slender, 
purple-brown, pendulous, smooth stalk ? to 15 ins. long. 

Native of the mountains of Central Japan where, according to Wilson, it is 
everywhere rare. He writes: “The first wild bush of this holly I had ever seen 
was about 6 ft. high and as much in diameter, bearing thousands of its 
brilliantly coloured fruits suspended from slender stalks. I thought I had 
never seen, in fruit, a shrub so lovely.” It has been growing in the Arnold 
Arboretum, Mass., since 1894 and succeeds admirably there. It was added to 
the Kew collection in 1926, but apparently had not previously been in cultivation 
in this country. It belongs to the Prinos or deciduous group of hollies, which 
includes I. verticillata and I. serrata (Sieboldii), but is distinct from all cultivated 
species in the length of its fruit-stalks, The specific name refers to a curjous 
joint or “knee” on the terminal half of these stalks, which marks the place 
whence abortive flowers have fallen. When these remain on and develop 
as they occasionally do, there may be three fruits on a stalk. ‘ 


I. RuGoSA, Fr. Schmidt. 


A low evergreen shrub of spreading, sometimes prostrate habit ; young 
shoots not downy, angled. Leaves narrowly oval or oblong, tapered about 
equally to each end, blunt or rounded at the apex, shallowly round-toothed ; 
} to 2 ins. long, ¢ to { in. wide; dark bright green and wrinkled above paler 
and conspicuously veined beneath, not downy; stalk } in. long, Flowers 
shortly stalked ; males six or eight, females one or two in the leaf-axils, Fruit 
often solitary, roundish ovoid, about } in. wide, red, ripe in September. 

Native of Japan and Saghalin ; originally described and named in 1868 : 
introduced to cultivation in 1895, but very rare in this country. It is very 
distinct among cultivated hollies in its lax growth (making slender shoots up e 
1 ft. long in a season) and especially in the wrinkled surface of its leaves, It 
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is very hardy in the Arnold Arboretum and ought to be quite hardy with us, but 
shrubs from its native regions are often excited into growth too early in spring 
and suffer from late frosts in consequence. 


INDIGOFERA. LEGUMINOS&. 
RViOte. Te, 653.) 


I. AMBLYANTHA, Crazé. 


A deciduous shrub 5 or 6 ft. high ; young shoots furnished with appressed 
whitish hairs. Leaves pinnate, 4 to 5 ins. long, composed of seven to eleven 
leaflets. Leaflets narrowly oval, tapered towards both ends, the apex terminated 
by a short mucro ; $ to 1} ins. long, } to 3 in. wide; the terminal one the 
largest; there are pale appressed hairs on both surfaces, more abundant 
beneath ; stalk jj; in, long, Racemes 3 to 43 ins. long, slender, erect, produced 
continuously from the leaf-axils from June until October. Flowers arranged 
closely on the raceme (ten or so to the inch) each } in. long, varying in colour 
from pale rose to deep pink. Calyx green, hairy, ¢ in. long, with awl-shaped 
lobes of unequal length ; flower-stalk } in. long. Pod 1 to 13 ins. long, ¢ in. 
wide, covered with close down. The flower approximates a pea-flower or 
broom-flower in structure. 

Native of China. Plants at Kew obtained from Messrs Veitch in 1913 
were introduced by Purdom from Kansu. Wilson found it previously in 
W. Hupeh, where it is abundant, and it was originally named from specimens 
collected by him in that province in June 1907. It is quite a pretty shrub, 
flowering over a long period when shrubs in bloom are not plentiful. It seems 
to be hardier than most of the indigoferas and its stems survive winters of at 
least moderate severity. 


I. DIELSIANA, Crazd. 


A deciduous shrub 3 to 5 ft. high, of thin diffuse habit; young shoots 
angular, thinly furnished at first with pale appressed hairs, afterwards nearly 
or quite smooth. Leaves 2} to 5 ins. long, made up of seven to eleven leaflets 
which are oval-oblong or obovate, rounded or tapered at the base, rounded at 
the apex, with a minute prolongation of the midrib there; } to § in. long, 
to 2 in. wide ; pale beneath, with appressed hairs on both surfaces. Racemes 
sub-erect, up to § or 6 ins. long, slender, densely set with blossom. Flowers of 
an approximately pea-flower shape, nearly 4 in. long, pale rose ; calyx silky, 
} in. long, with awl-shaped lobes ; petals downy. — 

Native of Yunnan, China, at 7000 to 8000 ft. altitude ; discovered by Forrest 
on the eastern flank of the Tali Range in 1906. It has succeeded very well 
at Kew, commencing to blossom in June and continuing to September by 
racemes successively produced in the leaf-axils. 


I. PENDULA, Pranchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8745.) 


A deciduous shrub of spreading habit, ultimately 8 to ro ft. high; young 
shoots furnished with pale hairs flattened to the bark. Leaves pinnate, 8 to 
Io ins, long. Leaflets nineteen to twenty-seven to each leaf, oblong to oval, 
rounded at the apex, where is a short prolongation of the midrib, rounded or 
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tapered at the base; } to r} ins. long, about 4 in. wide ; soon smooth above, 
furnished beneath with appressed pale hairs. Racemes quite pendulous and 
very slender, the largest 14 ft. long, produced during August and September 
from the leaf-axils of the current year’s shoots. Flowers of nearly the common 
broom shape, very numerous, opening successively from the base onwards, 
each } to 4 in. long; petals rosy purple, downy outside ; calyx downy, with 
awl-shaped lobes ; flower-stalk very short. Pod 2 ins. long. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay in 1887; introduced by 
Forrest in 1914. This species is remarkable for the great length and slenderness 
of its racemes which develop successively along the shoots. At Kew, hard 
frosts kill it back to the ground, but it springs up again, and as the flowers 
come on the leafy shoots of the year its blossom is not lost thereby. 


I. POTANINII, Crazo. 


A deciduous shrub of lax habit 4 ft. or more high; young shoots at first 
clothed with appressed down. Leaves pinnate, 3 to 6 ins. long, composed of 
five to nine leaflets; main-stalk downy. Leaflets oval, ovate, or oblong, 
bluntish at the apex with a short mucro there, tapered or almost rounded at 
the base ; 4 to 1} ins. long, $ to $ in. wide ; with appressed hairs on both 
surfaces ; shortly stalked. Flowers rosy pink, 2 in. long, of pea-flower shape, 
produced from June onwards on axillary racemes 2 to 5 ins. long. Calyx 
hairy, 745 in. long, with five narrow awl-shaped lobes. Seed-pod 1 to 
Iz ins. long. 

Native of Kansu; discovered by Potanin, the Russian traveller, in 1885 ; 
introduced by W. Purdom to the Arnold Arboretum (No. 5392) in rgr1, also 
by Farrer to England later. It is a free-flowering /hardy shrub, producing its 
blossom successively for two or three months. Seeds are now offered in trade 
catalogues. 


ITEA YUNNANENSIS, Franchet. SAXIFRAGACEA, 
(VOrES I. p.656:) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to ro ft. high, in general appearance very much 
resembling I. ilicifolia (vol. i., p. 656) in the holly-like leaves, which are 
not, on the whole, so strongly and spinily toothed or so frequently of 
rounded shape; they are 2 to 4 ins. long, 1} to 2 ins. wide; spine-tipped 
dark glossy green and smooth; stalk, } to 2 in. long and on the average 
longer than in ilicifolia. Flowers crowded on slender, arching, cylindrical 
racemes up to 7 ins. long, each flower (stalk and all) only } in. long with 
narrowly linear, dull white petals. In a wild state it flowers a May 
and June, later in cultivation. 

Native of Yunnan, China; originally discovered by Delavay in 1883; 
introduced to cultivation by Forrest about 1918. It is closely related to 
I. ilicifolia, but on the average the leaves are narrower in proportion to 
their length, longer-stalked and less conspicuously toothed. Franchet 
alludes to the “included” stamens, but in both species they appear to be 
about as long as the very narrow petals. It requires to be grown on a 
south wall at Kew. It does not promise to be any improvement on 
I. ilicifolia, especially as one sees the latter at Borde Hill, Sussex, where 
it is represented by a bush rr ft. high and as much wide lidea with 
graceful blossom. i 
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JASMINUM. JASMINE. OLEACE. 
(VOL. [., p.658.) 


J. GIRALDII, Dze/s. GIRALDI’S JASMINE, 


A wide-spreading evergreen shrub 6 or 8 ft. high, of luxuriantly leafy 
habit ; young shoots angled, at first downy and purplish, then green. Leaves 
alternate, 2 to 5 ins. long, made up of three leaflets which are ovate-lanceolate, 
slender-pointed, rounded, or (the side ones) obliquely tapered at the base; the 
terminal leaflet is up to 4 ins. long and ? to 18 ins. wide, stalked ; the side 
ones are much smaller and stalkless ; in both the upper surface is dull and at 
first purplish green, wrinkled, slightly downy when young; undersurface 
downy, especially on the midrib and veins ; main leaf-stalk } to 1 in. long, 
purplish, downy. Flowers bright yellow, not fragrant, produced in May and 
June (and less abundantly later) as many as a dozen together in terminal 
cymes. Corolla ? in. long, 2 in. wide, its lobes ovate. Calyx funnel-shaped, 
downy, the five triangular teeth shorter than the tube, hairy ; the whole calyx 
is about one-sixth the length of the corolla. 

Native of Central and N. China. First collected in Shensi by the Rev. J. 
Giraldi during 1897 and again in the same province by Purdom in rgro. It 
was not introduced to cultivation until Farrer succeeded in sending it home 
during his first expedition to Kansu (1914-15). The description given above 
was made from a fine bush growing in Major Stern’s garden at Highdown, 
near Worthing, which, in 1931, was about 6 ft. high and flowers very freely 
every May and June. It is related to J. revolutum (vol. i., p. 661), but differs 
in its downy character and almost invariably trifoliolate leaves. Quite ever- 
green at Highdown. It should be hardy in all but the most inclement parts 
of Britain. 


J. PARKERI, Dunn. PARKER’S JASMINE. 


An evergreen shrub from 6 to 12 ins. high, of tufted habit ; young shoots 

grooved, very minutely downy, becoming smooth. Leaves alternate, pinnate, 
4to 1 in. long, made up of three or five leaflets. Leaflets oval or ovate, pointed, 
tapered at the base, not toothed, stalkless, } to gin. long. Flowers yellow, 
solitary, terminal or produced from the leaf-axils. Corolla-tube slender, 
3 to ? in. long, } in. across the spreading lobes. Calyx cup-shaped, scarcely 
i in, long, minutely downy, five-ribbed and with five awl-shaped lobes. Fruit 
L in. wide, two-lobed, globose, greenish white, translucent. 
Native of the Chambra State, N.W. India; discovered by Mr R. N. 
Parker in 1919, introduced in 1923. Mr Parker observes that it flowers in 
June (as it does also with us) and grows on rocks or hot, dry banks. Except 
when trailing over a rock it is never more than 12 ins. high. It is a curious 
little jasmine, often forming in a wild state a ball of densely packed twigs a 
few inches wide. Under cultivation, with better soil, it grows more freely, 
and makes a charming little shrub for the Alpine garden. Apparently quite 
hardy at Kew. Its dwarf habit and solitary flowers make it very distinct. 


20}—b 


/ 


or 


J. POLYANTHUM, franchet. 
(Revue Horticole, 1891, fig. 69.) 


A deciduous climber growing 6 to Io ft. high ; young shoots slightly warted, 
not downy. Leaves opposite, 3 to 5 ins. long, pinnate, composed mostly of 
five or seven leaflets, the lowest pair rather near the stem. ‘The side leaflets 
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are ovate, } to 14 ins. long, very shortly stalked ; the terminal one lanceolate, 
14 to 3 ins. long, more slenderly pointed ; all are of thin texture, quite smooth 
except for a tuft of down at the vein-axils beneath, obliquely rounded or cordate 
at the base. Panicles axillary, many-flowered, 2 to 4 ins. long, glabrous. 
Flowers very fragrant, white inside, rose-coloured outside ; the slender tube of 
the corolla } in. long, spreading at the mouth into five obovate lobes, giving 
it a diameter of # in. Calyx } in. long with five erect, awl-shaped teeth nearly 
as long as the tube. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered in 1883 by Pére Delavay. Forrest 
found it flowering between May and August 1906 in the Tali valley and along 
the eastern flank of the Tali Range up to 8000 ft. altitude. Presumably the 
plants in cultivation were introduced by him. As the specific name implies, 
it is free-flowering, and the rosy colouring outside the corolla is unusual in the 
hardier jasmines. It must have wall protection in a climate like that of Kew 
and is no doubt better suited for the south and west. Sometimes thirty to 
forty flowers are borne on a single panicle. 


J. STEPHANENSE, Lemozne, 


A hybrid between J. Beesianum (vol, i., p. 659) and J. officinale, raised by 
Messrs Lemoine and Son of Nancy, about 1918. It is a vigorous climber with 
slender, smooth, angled young shoots. The leaves vary from the simple ovate- 
lanceolate ones of J. Beesianum to the pinnate ones of J. officinale, but the 
leaflets rarely, if ever, number more than five to each leaf, the terminal leaflet 
the largest ; they are dull green above, slightly downy beneath ; stalk } to 4 in, 
long. Flowers borne in terminal clusters, fragrant, soft pale pink, The 
slender tube of the corolla is about 3 in. long and the flower is about the same 
in width across the rounded, auricled lobes. The bell-shaped base of the 
calyx is } in. long, downy, with erect awl-shaped lobes of about the same length. 

At Kew this jasmine flowers in late June and July, but in my experience 
does not blossom freely. I have seen no reason to modify the poor opinion 
I expressed about J. Beesianum (/oc. cz¢. supra) as a flowering climber ; but it 
has produced some fine crops of its shining black fruits in recent years, nowhere 
more freely than in the Cambridge Botanic Garden. It is figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 9097. 


JUBAZA SPECTABILIS, Humboldt, WINE PALM. PALMACE. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Noy. 2, 1895, figs. 89, 90.) 


A tall evergreen tree, with a trunk 4o to 60 ft. high and 15 ft. in girth, 
the stem naked up to the leaves, but covered with small cracks running 
lengthwise. Leaves pinnate, up to 15 ft. long in adult specimens, the 
upper ones more or less erect, the lower ones ‘horizontal; leaflets 
(“pinne”’) 1 to 2 ft. long; the whole forming a dense hemispherical head 
of foliage. On young plants, of course, the leaves are much smaller and 
only 3 or 4 ft. long; they become larger as the tree grows older, and 
reach their maximum size just before the trunk commences to form 
and grow in height. 

Native of Chile, where, up to early in the nineteenth century, it was 
very plentiful. Darwin, in his Voyage of the Beagle (p. 312), records that 
on one estate alone it numbered hundreds of thousands. That was early 
in the nineteenth century ; now it is comparatively rare, having been cut 
down for the sake of its sugary sap which, when concentrated by boiling, 
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acquires a treacle-like consistency and taste. Itseemsthat the sap can only 
be acquired by felling the palm and collecting it at the upper end of the 
trunk, from which it continues to flow for a considerable time. A large 
tree will in the end yield as much as 90 gallons. The boiled sap is known 
to the Chileans as “palm honey” and is much esteemed by them. 

There is a magnificent example of this palm in the Temperate House 
at Kew, its trunk 1o ft. in girth and some 25 ft. high, the spread of its 
foliage 30 ft. Mr E. Thurston does not record the species in his 7vees and 
Shrubs of Cornwaill, but I believe there are many places where it would 
succeed in that county. Mr L. de Rothschild has had it in the open air 
for several winters at Exbury, Hants. The late Mr Irwin Lynch, who 
left Kew to take up the post of Curator of the Botanic Garden at 
Cambridge in 1879, records in the Journal of the Royal Horticultural Society, 
vol. xxxvill., p. 202, that a fine specimen once existed at Kew near the 
principal entrance to the gardens from Kew Green. It had disappeared 
before I entered Kew in 1883, and subsequent attempts to grow it in the 
open air have failed. 


JUNIPERUS. JUNIPER. CONIFERA, 
(VoL. L., p. 668.) 


J. CONFERTA, Parlatore. 
(Wilson’s Conifers of Japan, t. 59; J. litoralis, Maximowicz.) 


An evergreen prostrate shrub with angular young shoots densely clothed 
with leaves. Leaves in whorls of three, awl-shaped, + to @ in. long, 7 in. or 
less wide ; very sharply pointed, pale glossy green and keeled beneath, grooved 
above with one broad glaucous line of stomata along the middle. Fruit 
globose, } to $ in. wide, black covered with glaucous bloom and containing 
three ovoid, triangular seeds. 

Native of the sea-coasts of Japan, especially on the sand dunes of Hakodate 
Bay in Yezo, where it was discovered by Maximowicz in 1861. Introduced by 
Wilson in 1914. It is now cultivated in several gardens in Britain and 
promises to succeed well. It should be a useful plant for growing near the sea 
and for forming a low ground cover. Botanically it is most closely allied to 
J. rigida (vol. i., p. 674), especially in the grooved leaves with one stomatic 
stripe above and in the three-seeded fruit, but that species is a small tree with 
much more thinly disposed leaves. In habit J. conferta more resembles 
J. procumbens (vol. i., p. 674), a species well distinguished by the green midrib 
dividing the stomatic upper surface into two stripes. J. procumbens has been 
grown erroneously under the name of “J. litoralis,” which is really a synonym 
of J.conferta. Young plants of J. conferta have their leaves much less densely 
set on the branchlets than adult ones, 


J. Cox, A. B. Jackson. COFFIN JUNIPER. 


This fine juniper was found by Messrs E. H. M. Cox and R, Farrer in 
Upper Burma in 1920 and was introduced by them, but it had been discovered 
some six years previously by Kingdon Ward, It is an evergreen tree 80 to 
1oo ft. high with a single erect stem and graceful weeping branches, and 
Mr Cox estimates that the girth of the largest tree is 30 ft. or more. The 
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habit is narrowly pyramidal, the branchlets slender and rich dark green ; the 
leaves are } to } in. long, ,/g in. or less wide, borne in threes, prickly pointed, 
with the two longitudinal strips of stomata on the upper side yellowish rather 
than glaucous and divided by a green median line. Fruits egg-shaped, @ in. 
long, dark purplish brown, and each contains one seed only. : 

Up to the publication of Mr Jackson’s name in the Vew Flora and Silva, 
vol. v., p. 31, in October 1932, there was a disposition amongst botanists to 
regard this tree as a variety of J. recurva. But I think its enormous size and 
single stem (J. recurva is always more or less branched at the base), its very 
pendulous habit, and its longer, more outstanding leaves set further apart, 
amply justify its ranking as a species. There is an illustration of a shapely 
example of typical J. recurva with several stems at Claremont in vol. i., p. 674. 

Farrer describes this tree as growing always at altitudes of over 10,000 ft. 
in a region “where the summer is wet and sunless, the winters of Alpine cold, 
and the springs late, ungenial and chilly.” Although up to the present bardy 
at Kew, it is succeeding better in the warmer, softer counties of the south and 
west. In the woods at Exbury, near the Solent, it is growing extremely well 
and has borne fruit there. There seems to be no reason why it should not 
develop in such places not only into the finest of all junipers (which it is 
naturally) but into one of the most beautiful of all conifers. According to 
Farrer the wood is “close and fine in grain, immortal, and of the most 
delicious fragrance, either fresh or burned.” It is probably to its “immortal ” 
quality that is due the love of the Chinese for this wood for coffin-making. 
The prices they are willing to pay for it make it one of the most costly of 
timbers. 


J. FLACCIDA, Schlechtendal. 


But little need be said of this juniper, which is a native of the Chisos 
mountains of Texas and of N.E. Mexico. It was introduced from the latter 
country by Hartweg in 1838, but owing to its tenderness has never been 
common. There is a notable tree at Bicton in Devonshire which Elwes 
estimated to be about 4o ft. high in 1906. I have also seen it in the garden at 
Villa Thuret, near Antibes, and in Mr Hanbury’s garden at La Mortola. It is 
also growing in the Botanic Gardens of Genoa and Naples. 

It is a tree of distinct habit, producing long, weeping, graceful branches ; 
young shoots very thin and slender. Adult leaves in opposite, decussate pairs, 
narrowly lanceolate, appressed to the twigs at the base, slightly spreading at 
the end, sharply pointed, 7 to y45 in. long. Juvenile leaves often in threes 
sometimes in pairs, awl-shaped, ¢ in. long, spine-tipped. Berries up to 4 in, 
wide, angular-globose, reddish brown, covered at first with glaucous bloom 
carrying six to twelve seeds. Both kinds of leaves are borne on cone-bearing 
shoots of the Bicton tree. This juniper is well worth growing in gardens with 
a climate similar to that of Bicton. ~ ts 


J. MACROCARPA, Szbthorp. LARGE-BERRIED JUNIPER. 
(J. neaboriensis, Zawson ; J. Oxycedrus var. macrocarpa, Ascherson.) 


A small tree up to 12 or 15 ft. high or a shrub of pyramidal shape ; young 
shoots triangular in cross section, Leaves in threes spreading horizontally, 
awl-shaped, 4 to 1 in. long, about j\; in. wide, sharply pointed ; upper surface 
with two glaucous-grey bands of stomata between the green margins and the 
midrib. Berries globose, } to 4 in. wide, blue-white at first, afterwards purplish 
brown. ; ao 

Native of the Mediterranean region from Spain to Syria and said to occur 
also in Bulgaria. If the latter statement be true, the species should be fairly 
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hardy. Plants under the name and of dense pyramidal habit have been 
healthy out-of-doors at Kew since 1918 ; they are correct as regards foliage, but 
not having yet borne fruit one cannot be certain they are true. Gordon avers 
it is “quite hardy and one of the finest.” Introduced in 1838, now very rare. 
It is closely related to J. Oxycedrus (vol. i., p. 669), which has smaller, less 
glaucous berries, shorter leaves tapering from the middle (not from the base as 
In macrocarpa). 


J. OCCIDENTALIS, Hooker. WESTERN JUNIPER. 
(J. pyriformis, Zindley.) 


A round-headed tree up to 45 ft. (rarely 60 ft.) high, or a shrub; its trunk 
occasionally 2 to 3 ft. in diameter, Young shoots ,}; to 44, in. thick with the 
scale-like, grey-green, overlapping leaves closely pressed to the stem, and 
arranged in threes ; the exposed part is diamond-shaped, 4}, in. long, bluntish, 
with a conspicuous gland on the back. The leaves on juvenile shoots are 
awl-shaped, sharply pointed, keeled at the back, } in. long, sometimes in 
pairs. Berries subglobose to egg-shaped, } to } in. long, covered with a 
glaucous bloom carrying two or three seeds. 

Native of N.W. America from the State of Washington and British 
Columbia to California ; first collected by Douglas about 1829. It has always 
been very rare in cultivation although, as it has been found up to elevations 
of 10,000 ft., 1t should be hardy enough. Douglas found trees 50 to 60 ft. 
high with clean erect trunks. Mr F. R. S. Balfour has recently introduced 
it to his collection at Dawyck, near Peebles. 


J. SALTUARIA, Rehder and Watson. 


Not much is known of this juniper in this country although it was 
discovered by Wilson in N.W. Szechuen, China, in 1904, and found again by 
Purdom in Kansu seven years later. Wilson described it as a shapely tree 
to to 48 ft. high, of pyramidal shape and dense, erect branching. Leaves 
scale-like, closely pressed to the stem, “clear deep green,” about ,)5 in. long, 
the exposed portion diamond-shaped, incurved at the bluntish tip and with a 
gland at the base. The tree is bi-sexual, its egg-shaped or nearly globose 
berries about } in. long, black, shining and one-seeded. It appears to be 
most nearly related to J. Wallichiana (vol. i., p. 678) which has berries twice 
as long. Wilson records that there are extensive woods of this juniper in the 
neighbourhood of Sungpan, most of the houses of which city are built of it. 
It has recently been introduced to England. 


J. SCOPULORUM, Sargent. 
(Garden and Forest, 1897, fig. 54; J. virginiana var. scopulorum, /ones.) 


A tree up to 4o ft. high, forming a round-topped head of branches, its 
trunk often dividing near the ground; bark reddish brown; young shoots 
slender. Leaves scale-like, closely pressed to the stem, overlapping, arranged 
in pairs and altogether very like those of J. virginiana. There is on the back 
of each leaf a usually well-defined gland. Berry globose, 4 in. wide, covered 
with a blue bloom, ripening the second year, carrying one or two seeds. 

Native of the western United States, where it represents the J. virginiana 
of the eastern states. That species is closely akin to it but is well distinguished 
by ripening its seeds the first season. J. scopulorum, too, has only six 
stamens to each male flower, whilst virginiana has ten to twelve. The former, 
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which was made a species by Sargent in 1897, is quite hardy, but owing to 
its similarity with virginiana has not obtained much notice from cultivators, 
and although it was introduced in 1839, is quite uncommon to-day. 


J. SQUAMATA var. FARGESH, Rehder and Welson. 
(J. Fargesii, Komarov.) 

Farges’ juniper is a very distinct variety of the normally shrubby and 
prostrate J. squamata (vol. i, p. 676) and was introduced by Wilson from 
Szechuen, W. China, in 1908. It is a tree usually from 15 to 4o ft. high, but in 
The Garden for 8th March 1924, Wilson figures a tree 85 ft. high which he saw 
in China. It differs from the type in the spreading branches, in the leaves 
being longer (} to } in.) and narrower ; also in the smaller berries { in. or less 
long. It is in cultivation at Kew and Bedgebury. Like the type, the berry 
carries one seed. It seems on the whole distinct enough to rank as a species. 

J. SQUAMATA var. WILSONI, Rehder, is a shrub up to 6 ft. high of very 
dense habit, the shoots recurved at the tips and crowded with leaves that are 
about 4 in. long and broader than in the type. Discovered and introduced 
by Wilson in 1909. 


KALMIA HIRSUTA, Walter. ERICACEZ. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 138.) 


This, the “hairy Kalmia,” is an evergreen shrub 1 to 2 ft. high, with 
very bristly slender young shoots. Leaves alternate, very shortly stalked, 
oval or oblong, pointed, tapered at the base; } to $ in. long, 54, to + in. 
wide; bright green, bristly like the young shoots. Flowers solitary in 
the leaf-axils, $ in. wide, each borne on a slender bristly stalk ; corolla 
pink, flattish, saucer-shaped ; sepals linear-lanceolate, pointed, } in. long, 
bristly, persisting after the corolla has fallen. 

Native of the S.E. United States from Virginia to Florida, where it 
flowers in June; introduced from Carolina in 1790 by Mr Watson, 
“nurseryman of Islington.” It was figured during the following year in 
the Botanical Magazine, but has never secured a firm footing in English 
gardens, being too tender for all but our mildest counties. It is ‘very 
distinct in its bristliness, and in habit and size of leaf rather resembles 
Dabeecia polifolia. I have not seen it in flower, but pictures show that 
it has considerable beauty. The corolla has the typical flat, round 
shape, and it has, like the other species, little pockets towards which the 
stamens are bent back and in which the anthers are retained (see vol. i. 
p- 679). It would be interesting to try this species again in some of fhe 
warm south coast gardens. 


KOELREUTERIA apicutata, Rehder and Welson. 
SAPINDACEZ. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 17, 1925, fig. 123.) 


A deciduous tree, 15 to 4o ft. high, with a trunk x to 3 ft. in girth; 
young shoots at first minutely downy. Leaves doubly pinnate, with five 
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to nine primary divisions, the basal ones of which carry as many as nine 
or eleven leaflets, the others bearing fewer successively towards the 
terminal one, which consists of a single leaflet. The entire leaf is nto 
18 ins. long, two-thirds as wide. Leaflets arranged alternately on the 
stalks, mostly ovate in main outline, but conspicuously lobed and toothed, 
the lobes and apex either tapered or rounded, the base tapering to a 
short stalk; } to 1} ins. long, except the deeply lobed terminal one 
which is much larger ; upper surface almost smooth except on the midrib 
and veins; lower one downy and with tufts in the vein-axils. Flowers 
+ in. long, bright yellow, borne in erect terminal panicles 6 to 12 ins. 
long and nearly as wide. Seed-vessel conical, bladder-like, 2 ins. long, 
1} ins. wide, with a rounded base and rounded apex, dark brick red. 
Seeds shining dark brown, } in. long, nearly globose. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced to the Coombe Wood 
nursery in 1904. It flowered first at Kew in August 1921, and has 
ripened seed from which young plants have been raised. It is readily 
distinguished from K. paniculata (vol. i., p. 685) by its usually doubly 
pinnate leaves, more numerous leaflets downy beneath, and less sharply 
pointed capsules. Wilson describes it as a low tree with a wide spreading 
head and relatively thick trunks. It is quite hardy at Kew, and 
apparently flowers more freely than paniculata; both should be given as 
sunny positions as possible. It is quite attractive in the fruiting state. 
The Chinese use the flowers for making a yellow dye. 


LAGERSTRCEMIA INpbIcA, Lzmu@us. CRAPE MYRTLE. 
LYTHRACEA. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 405.) 


A deciduous tree 20 to 30 ft. high, or a shrub, the bark of the trunk 
and older branches grey and smooth; young shoots smooth, four-angled. 
Leaves opposite, alternate or in whorls of three, privet-like, mostly obovate, 
not toothed, smooth; 1 to 2} ins. long, # to 1} ins. wide; very shortly 
stalked. Flowers produced from July to September in panicles terminating 
the current year’s growths, and 6 to 8 ins. long by 3 to 5 ins. wide. Each 
flower is } to 1 in. wide and the colour varies from pink to deep red on 
different plants; in var. ALBA they are white. Petals six, obovate, curiously 
crinkled, contracted at the base to a slender stalk. Calyx bell-shaped, 
1 to 4 in. long, green, smooth, with six triangular pointed lobes, persisting 
during the fruiting stage. Stamens numerous, the slender style standing 
out beyond them. 

Native of China and Korea; introduced to Kew in 1759; figured in 
the Botanical Magazine in 1798. Wilson found it in open grassy places 
and on cliffs at low altitudes from Central to W. China. Near London it 
needs greenhouse treatment, but Mr Charles Nix flowers it in the open 
near Crawley in Sussex. It should succeed on many sunny walls in the 
southern and western maritime counties. Either under glass or in the 
open it needs the fullest sunshine. The finest plants I have seen are in 
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the Botanic Garden at Padua—trees 25 ft. high. As it flowers on the 
current season’s shoots, it can be pruned back every winter, as appears to 
be always done in Italian gardens. It flowers over a long season, and at 
its best is a shrub or tree of surpassing beauty. Now cultivated very 
commonly in sunny temperate, and sub-tropical countries. Propagated by 
leafy cuttings placed in bottom heat. The genus was named by Linneus 
after his friend, Magnus von Lagerstrom of Gottenburg (1696-1759). 


LAPAGERIA RoSEA, Ruzz and Pavon. CHILEAN BELL 
FLOWER. LILIACEZ. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 4447.) 


An evergreen climber, to to 15 ft. high, with smooth, slender, stiff, 
hard shoots which attach themselves to their supports by twining round 
them. Leaves alternate, stiff and leathery in texture, the larger ones 
heart-shaped and five-nerved, the smaller ones ovate and three-nerved, 
always pointed; 1} to 4 ins. long, ? to 3 ins. wide; dark glossy green, 
stalk 4 to ¢ in. long. Flowers solitary, or two or three together, produced 
from the ends of the shoots, or in the terminal leaf-axils. Each flower is 
3 ins. long, 2 ins. wide, pendulous, composed of six fleshy segments, the 
three inner ones much the larger, rich crimson, faintly spotted with rose, 
the whole forming a flower of long bell-like shape. Stamens six, white, 
2 ins. long; anthers yellow, 4 in. long. Flower-stalk } in. long, mostly 
covered with clasping bracts. Fruit an ovoid-oblong berry, rather 
three-sided, 2 ins. long, 1 in. wide, tapering towards the apex, with 
numerous seeds embedded in its pulp. 

Native of Chile; introduced to Kew in 1847, ever since which date 
it has been prized as one of the most beautiful-flowered of greenhouse 
climbers. In later times it has been much grown on shady walls in 
Cornwall, Devon, and similar climates. It is one of the remarkable 
woody climbers belonging to the lily family, and has a rambling root 
system from which it sends up new shoots. The whole plant at maturity 
is curiously stiff in texture and, apart from the flowers, in no way 
attractive. It does not like fierce sunshine, loves abundant moisture 
and a peaty sandy soil. It flowers over most of the summer and autumn 
months. Propagated by seeds or layers. The flowers vary in size and 
depth of colouring, and several forms have been named, the best of 
which is SUPERBA, 

Var. ALBIFLORA (syn. L. alba) has pure white exquisitely beautiful 
flowers and was introduced by Richard Pearse in 1860. It cannot be 
relied on to come true from seeds. (Bot. A/ag., t. 4892.) The genus, of 
which this is the only species known, was named in honour of the 
Empress Josephine, whose maiden name was “de la Pagerie.” 
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LARIX. LarcH. CONIFERA 
CVOnmL cape 5.) 


L. EUROLEPIS, A. Henry. DUNKELD LARCH, 
(L. Henryana, Refder.) 


A hybrid between L. europzea, the common larch, and L. leptolepis, the 
Japanese one, first raised about 1900 at Dunkeld in Perthshire, where consider- 
able plantations of it are growing. The year-old shoots resemble those of 
common larch in their yellowish colour but show the influence of leptolepis 
in being sometimes slightly downy, also in the bracts of the young cones being 
reflexed, this latter character being one of the best distinctive features of the 
Japanese species. The adult cones take after common larch in being conical, 
in their yellowish stalks, and in the bracts being occasionally exposed. I have 
seen plantations at Dunkeld and Blair-Atholl which are notable for their vigour 
and cleanliness. Up to the present I believe they have escaped infestation by 
either insects or fungi. Trees in favourable situations should in time attain 
statures of 80 ft. or more. According to the late Prof. Henry, hybrid seedlings 
have repeatedly been obtained from ten trees of L. leptolepis ‘at Dunkeld that 
were raised from Japanese seed sown in 1884. They are evidently fertilised 
by pollen wafted on to them when in flower from numerous common larches 
growing near, 

L. eurolepis promises to be a useful addition to timber trees, especially if 
first crosses can continue to be raised. The value of the second generation 
trees is not yet conclusively ascertained, but it is probable that, as with 
L. pendula, they will not possess the vigour of first generation trees. 


L. PENDULA, Salisbury. 
(L. americana var. pendula, Loudon ; L. dahurica, A. Henry—not Turczaninow.) 


A presumed chance hybrid between L. americana and L. europaea which 
was first noticed in Peter Collinson’s garden at Peckham and afterwards taken 
by him to Mill Hill where he went to reside in 1740. Fora long time it was 
thought to have been introduced from America but this has never been 
confirmed and, unless it was afterwards completely destroyed in its wild state 
there by early settlers, is indeed unlikely. Its vigour and fertility are 
commented on by early writers and a good many seedlings raised from it 
became distributed through the country. Henry did not think that they have 
retained the vigour of the original, but there are, nevertheless, trees in this 
country between 70 and go feet high. The finest is a tree of the latter height 
at Woburn with a trunk about 8 ft. in girth. - 

Following Henry (Z7ees of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. ii., p. 378), 
I used the name “L. daburica” for this tree in vol. ii., p. 6, and the description 
there given is mostly based on a tree at Kew which proved to be L. pendula 
after having for many years been labelled “L. dahurica.” Prof. Henry first 
broached the idea of its hybrid origin in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 18th Sept. 
1915, p. 178. This theory seems to be pretty generally accepted although, 
according to Aiton, L. americana was not introduced until 1760 or twenty years 
after L. pendula existed in Collinson’s garden at Mill Hill. Full reliance, 
however, must not be placed on Aiton’s statements in regard to the dates 
he gives for the introduction of plants. No doubt his statements are based 
on the best knowledge available for him, but in the case of a tree like the 
American larch, widely spread in nature and easily transmitted by means 
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of seed, it might very well have been introduced at a much earlier date than 
he knew of. . d 

The young shoots of L, pendula are pink when young, changing to yellowish, 
not downy. Leaves very much the same as those of common larch. Cones 
& to 14 ins. long, } to 1 in. wide, ovoid-conic ; cone scales brown, downy at the 
base, with usually bevelled margins ; bract usually concealed. 


L. DAHURICA, Zurczaninow.—The true Dahurian larch is scarcely known in this 
country, where it grows so badly as-not to be worth cultivation. At home it is a large tree 
up to 80 or sometimes 100 ft. high. The young shoots are usually downy ; the egg-shaped 
cones #to1in. long. There are two big old trees in the Moscow Botanic Garden. Native 
of E. Siberia ; introduced in 1827. Closely related to it is ; 

L. oLGENsIs, A. Henry, which was originally described in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 
27th Feb. 1915. It is chiefly remarkable for the dense covering of reddish hairs that clothe 
the young twigs. Cones $to 1 in. long. It was collected in 1860 on the shores of Olga 
Bay in E. Siberia, about 120 miles to the north-east of Vladivostock. Seeds were introduced 
a few years ago and young plants are at Bedgebury in Kent, but they are not succeeding 
well. 


L. PRINCIPIS RUPPRECHTI, Mayr. PRINCE RUPPRECHT’S 
LARCH. 


(P. dahurica var. Principis Rupprechtii, Rehder and Wilson.) 


A deciduous tree 80 to too ft. high, found by H. Mayr in 1903, at Wutai in 
the province of Shansi, N. China. Forests of it were afterwards found to exist 
by Purdom and the American collector Meyer, on the slopes of Wutai mountain. 
Young plants were introduced to Kew from the Arnold Arboretum in 1916 
which grew well and by 1930 were 20 to 30 ft. high. Their young shoots are 
reddish brown, not downy. A remarkable feature of the young trees at Kew is 
the size of the leaves on the long shoots (not on the spur-like ones) which are 
often 2 to 4 ins. long. This is, no doubt, a juvenile character merely, as Mayr 
figures them only 1 to 1# ins. long. Cones as figured by Mayr 1 ins. long, 
I} ins. wide, their scales erect, thin, finely toothed, not downy, the bracts 
showing mostly or only at the base of the cone. Specimens in the Herbarium 
at Kew, collected in Korea by Wilson in 1918, are very distinct in their much 
smaller cones, which are only # to 1} ins. long, in this respect approaching those 
of L, dahurica, of which species Rehder and Wilson have connected this larch 
as a variety. Besides N. China and Korea, they give Manchuria and Amurland 
as other habitats. Cones produced on the trees at Kew resemble those of the 
Korean trees in size. 


LAURUS CANARIENSIS, Webéd. CANARY ISLAND LAUREL. 
LAURACE. 


An evergreen tree up to 60 ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk 
2 to 3 ft. in diameter; young shoots dark purplish brown, downy, giving 
off a pleasant aromatic fragrance like that of the common bay laurel when 
crushed. Leaves similarly aromatic, alternate, firm and leathery, ovate 
or oval, abruptly pointed or with a short slender point, wedge-shaped to 
rounded at the base; 2} to 5 ins. long, 2 to 3 ins. wide; lustrous dark 
green and smooth above; pale, dull, conspicuously veined and more or 
les hairy especially on the midrib beneath ; stalk { to } in. long. Flowers 
x In. wide, pale greenish yellow, produced in April on short, downy- 
stalked umbels in the axils of the leaves of the previous summer, The 
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perianth has four segments with down on the back; stamens usually 
sixteen to twenty. Fruit egg-shaped, } in. long, each borne on a stout 
stalk } in. long. 

Native of the Canary Islands and the Azores. This fine evergreen is 
hardy in the southern and western maritime counties and in localities 
with a similar climate. It is cultivated at Lanarth in Cornwall and at 
Abbotsbury in Dorset. The tree is unisexual, the male flowers with their 
numerous stamens being the more ornamental. On large old trees the 
leaves appear to be comparatively narrower, longer and more lanceolate 
in outline than in the younger cultivated ones. This species differs from 
L. nobilis, a much hardier one, in its leaves being much larger and in 
its twigs being downy. 


LAVANDULA. LAVENDER. LABIATA 
(VOL di.apiatt,) 


L. DENTATA, Linne@us. TOOTH-LEAVED LAVENDER. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 400.) 


An evergreen well-branched shrub 1} to 3 ft. high; young shoots four- 
angled, downy. Leaves dark green, opposite, I to 1} ins. long, } to } in. wide ; 
linear in main outline, but regularly cut on each side into round-ended teeth 
halfway or more to the midrib; dull green and downy beneath. Main flower 
stem 3 to 12 ins. long, slender, square in cross section, downy, bearing at the 
top a spike, 14 to 24 ins. long, of densely packed flowers. A conspicuous and 
ornamental feature of the head of flowers is the Javender-blue bracts which 
are ovate or diamond-shaped, often three-lobed, pointed, strongly veined and 
downy. The base of the flowers themselves is hidden by these bracts, the 
exposed part of the corolla being about j in. wide, five-lobed, pale lavender- 
blue ; they are lavender scented but not very strongly so. _ } 

Native of Spain and the Mediterranean region, often in arid situations ; it 
occurs on the Rock of Gibraltar. It was cultivated in Gerard’s time (1597) ; he 
writes of it and L. Stoechas: “We have them in our gardens and keep them 
with great diligence from the injury of our cold climate, covered in winter or 
grown in pots and carried into houses.” It requires a climate like that of the 
Scilly Isles ; in cooler parts elsewhere a sheltered sunny corner is needed for it, 
giving it protection in frosty weather. Even then it succumbs in hard winters. 
It is easily distinguished from other lavenders by its narrow much toothed 
leaves which give it a charming appearance. The foliage has a pleasant 
aromatic scent only faintly suggestive of lavender. 


L. LANATA, Bozsster. 


An evergreen shrub 14 to 2 ft. high; young shoots and leaves covered 
with a close whitish wool. Leaves opposite, stalkless, linear or oblanceolate, 
tapered at the base, rounded or blunt at the end; 1 to 2 ins. long, 4 in. or 
less wide. Flower-spikes 1 to 2 ft. high, four-angled, slender, not so woolly 
as the leaves, with the flowers crowded in a group (15 to 3 ins. long) of whorls 
atthe top. Flowers } in. long, bright violet and in. wide at the mouth, 
downy outside. Calyx tubular, eight-ribbed } in. long, downy, toothed, 
with one tooth much enlarged. ve 

Native of Spain, where it was discovered by Boissier in 1837, in calcareous 
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mountainous regions, especially on the Sierra Nevada. It 1s very distinct 
from L. Spica in the longer, much more thickly woolly leaves, but the habit 
is the same and the flowers are similarly arranged at the top of a long slender 
stalk. L. Spica is distinct in the (up to) thirteen ribs of the calyx. Boissier 
observes that in Spain, where it flowers in July and August, it 1s infinitely 
more fragrant, very much esteemed by the mountaineers for its medicinal 
virtues, and occupies a region more elevated than L. Spica” (from 4000 to 
6500 ft. altitude). 


L. PEDUNCULATA, Cavanzlles. 


An evergreen shrub 1} to 2 ft. high; the leaves, stems, and flower-stalks 
covered with a fine grey down. Leaves linear, $ to 13 ins. long, 75 to 4,10 
wide; margins recurved. Main flower-stalk 3 to 8 ins. long, four-angled, 
bearing the flowers at the top in a dense spike 3 to 14 ins. long and 5 to ¥ in. 
wide. Bracts violet-purple, broadly wedge-shaped, 3 in. wide, downy, margined 
with hairs; they constitute the most attractive part of the inflorescence. 
Of the flower itself only the deep purple corolla shows and it is only § in. 
or a little more across. The spike is surmounted by a tuft, up to 13 ins. long 
and } in. wide, of violet-purple, linear-oblong, leaf-like bracts. 

Native of Spain and Portugal, where it flowers from May and June onwards. 
It is closely related to L. Stoechas (with which it was associated as a variety 
by Linnezeus and other botanists), but its spike of clustered flowers is shorter, 
comparatively broader, and borne on a much longer main-stalk ; the terminal 
tuft of bracts also is longer. The ordinary bracts, too, are quite differently 
shaped. In general aspect the two plants are much the same. Occasional 
plants with white flowers and bracts are found in a wild state. On the 
whole this appears to be the handsomest of the lavenders, but unfortunately 
is not really hardy with us. It grows wild up to elevations of 4800 ft. in 
Spain, often in arid calcareous localities. Probably its tenderness with us 
is due as much to lack of summer sunshine as to winter cold. It should 
be grown at the foot of a sunny wall where it can conveniently be covered 
with a mat in times of severe frost. 


L. STOECHAS, Linnmeus. FRENCH LAVENDER. 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 3 ft. high, all of whose! vegetative parts are 
covered with a fine grey down. Leaves stalkless, not toothed, linear, 
x to 14 ins. long, ;5 to ¢ in. wide, the margins recurved. Main flower-stem 
from 4 to I} ins. long, carrying at the top a spike of closely set blossom 
1 to 2 ins. long, 3 in. wide. The variously-shaped bracts constitute the 
most conspicuous and beautiful part of the inflorescence, being purple, 
ovate or rhomboidal, ¢ to % in. wide, downy, strongly veined. Flowers deep 
purple, the small exposed part of the corolla } in. wide. The inflorescence 
has at the top a few enlarged leaf-like purple bracts of obovate outline and 
5) (UO) Th shies Moras, 

Native of S.W. Europe, extending eastwards along the Mediterranean 
region to Greece; also of N. Africa. It flowers in its native haunts from 
April onwards, but commences later with us. It was in cultivation in the 
middle 16th century and is mentioned by Turner and Gerard in their Herbals 
as “French lavender.” Its hardiness is about the same as that of L. dentata 
(g.v.). It is easily distinguished by its short main flower-stalk and stout 
spike of flowers crowned with a tuft of large foliaceous bracts (but see also 
L. pedunculata), The shoots and leaves have a curious somewhat pine-like 
odour when crushed. It succeeds well on the chalk in Major Stern’s garden 
at Highdown, near Worthing. 

Var. ALBIFLORA.—A white-flowered variety both as regards bracts and 
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corolla. Messrs Ellman and Sandwith, in June 1925, found a plant growing 
near Villefranche, in the Eastern Pyrenees, bearing both white and typical 
purple bracts and flowers. 


: The name ‘ Stoechas,” once applied generically to this species and to L. pedunculata, 
is derived from the isles Stcechades of the ancients (now the iles d’Hyéres). Plants 
growing there were most highly esteemed for their medicinal virtues. 


LEPTODERMIS. RuBIACEA&. 


A genus of about thirty species of deciduous shrubs native of the 
Himalaya, Japan,and China. They belong to the cinchona family, which 
is very meagrely represented in the open air with us. They have opposite, 
entire leaves and the often stalkless flowers are borne on the growing 
shoots. Corolla tubular, five-lobed; stamens five; style dividing into 
five at the top. The cultivated species are sun-lovers, being often found 
wild in dry stony places and in open situations. 


L. OBLONGA, Bunge. 
(Hamiltonia oblonga, Franchet.) 


A deciduous twiggy shrub 3 or 4 ft. high; young shoots purplish, downy. . 
Leaves opposite, ovate to oblong, entire, pointed, tapered at the base ; }to1 in. 
long, } to 4 in. wide ; roughish above, slightly downy beneath; stalk jt, in. or 
less long. Flowers produced from July to September in stalkless axillary 
clusters, a few together. Corolla violet-purple, $ to ? in. long, tubular, with five 
oblong lobes, downy outside and in the throat. 

Native of N. China, where it has been collected by Purdom and others. 
The plants in cultivation now in England were probably all raised from seed 
sent home by Farrer (No. 259). He calls it “a sturdy little bush with panicles 
of Persian lilac-like flowers in July.” Evidently very hardy as it succeeds well 
in the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., where it is described as being attractive in 
late summer and autumn. 


L. PILOSA, Dzels. 
(Hamiltonia pilosa, Franchet.) 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 10 ft. high ; young shoots downy. Leaves opposite, 
grey-green, ovate, pointed, wedge-shaped at the base, entire ; 3 to 1} ins. long, 
+ to 2 in. wide ; hairy on both sides ; stalk fin. or lesslong. Flowers fragrant, 
borne in axillary clusters towards the end of the current season’s shoots and 
forming there a panicle several inches long. Corolla lavender - coloured, 
downy outside, } in. long, slenderly funnel-shaped at the base, spreading at 
the mouth into five ovate lobes and measuring there 4 in, wide. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by the Abbé Delavay in 1887 ; 
introduced by Forrest in 1904 from the Lichiang Valley. In the milder parts 
of the country it can be grown in the open, but in colder places like Edinburgh 
it needs the protection of a wall, one preferably with a southern exposure. It 
commences to flower in July and keeps on until the early frosts. The daphne- 
like fragrance of the pleasingly coloured blossom and the long period over 
which the flowering continues appear to make this shrub well worth its place 
in gardens. It is distinguished from the other two species here described by 


its larger hairy leaves. 
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L. Purpomil, Hutchinson. 


A deciduous shrub up to 5 ft. high, with long’very slender, wiry young shoots, 
covered with a close down at first. Leaves opposite, borne in clusters at the 
joints, linear ; } to 3'in. long, 75 to + in. wide; glabrous, margins recurved. 
Flowers produced towards the end of the current season’s growth in August 
and September in a slender panicle several inches long. Corolla slenderly 
tubular, 4 in. long, five-lobed, pink. : 

Native of N. China; discovered by Purdom; introduced by Farrer in 
1914 (No, 260). It was, I believe, first distributed as L. virgata, a Himalayan 
shrub of similar habit, but Mr Hutchinson made it a new species in 1916. 
Farrer describes it asa “shrub of inimitable grace with its delicate stems 
bowed down beneath long and lilac-like panicles that open in August.” It 
flowered at Highdown, near Worthing, in 1921, and judging by Farrer’s 
description of its habitat, the chalk cliffs of Major Stern’s sunny garden would 
seem to be as favourable a place as could be found for it in this country. The 
thin, wiry shoots and small, narrow, glabrous leaves amply distinguish it from 
the preceding species. 


LEPTOSPERMUM. MyRTACEZ. 
(Vou. IT, p. 15.) 


L. FLAVESCENS, Smzth. 


A tall evergreen shrub of which Bentham in his Flora Australiensis makes 
five varieties ; of these the one I know as a shrub of the open air in this 
country is the var. OBOVATUM. There is a fine bush of this in Mr Arthur G. 
Soames’ garden at Sheffield Park, Sussex, which grows outside and was Io ft. 
high when I saw it in 1928. The leaves are + to # in. long, } to ¢ in. wide ; 
almost uniformly obovate, except that some are rather wider in proportion to 
their length than others and they are very frequently notched at the apex, the 
base wedge-shaped. Flowers scarcely stalked, white, 2 in. wide, opening in 
July, solitary on short twigs or in the leaf-axils; calyx glabrous. It was 
figured by Sweet in his Flora Australasica, t. 36, published in 1828, as 
“LL. obovatum.” He mentions that the plant figured was raised in the nursery 
of Messrs Whitley, Brames & Milne at Fulham, from seed sent by a Mr C. 
Frazer from New South Wales. Sweet observes that the plant will “without 
doubt stand our winters very well in the open air with a slight covering in 
severe frost.” Its distinguishing characters are its five-celled ovary, its 
glabrous calyx-tube, and its notch-ended leaves. Besides New South Wales, 
this shrub is also wild in Victoria, Queensland, and Tasmania. 


L. LIVERSIDGEI, Baker and Smith. 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 12 ft. high, of graceful habit and with drooping 
branches, devoid of down in all its parts ; young twigs very slender with over 
twenty leaves to the inch. Leaves { to } in. long, linear-oblong to obovate, 
specked very freely with oil glands. Flowers solitary, very shortly stalked, 
coming from the leaf-axils, { to } im. in diameter, white. Petals orbicular, 
clawed. Seed-vessel circular, much flattened. 

Native of New South Wales; first described in 1905. Port Macquarie 
appears to be one ofits chief habitats. It is a very distinct species on account 
of the smallness of its leaves and flowers, also in the slender, virgate character 
of the branches, It is finely grown by the Rev. A. T. Boscawen at Ludgvan 
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Rectory, near Penzance, and has lived and flowered on the west side of a 
sheltered wall at Kew for a good many years. In the winter of 1928-9 it was 
cut to the ground but sprang up again freely afterwards. The leaves when 
crushed have a lemon-like odour and from them can be obtained a fragrant oil. 
The species is known in Australia as the “lemon-scented tea-tree.” In our 
cultivated plants the odour is rather faint, possibly owing to lack of sunshine. 


L. PUBESCENS, Lamarck. 
(L. lanigerum, Smith ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 4, 1879, fig 65.) 

_ An evergreen shrub or small tree of erect habit, the slender twigs clothed 
with outstanding pale hairs. Leaves alternate, set about ten or twelve 
to the inch, obovate-oblong or oval, abruptly pointed, variable in size but 
usually $ to 3 in. (occasionally ? in.) long, about { in. wide, more or less silky, 
especially beneath, but sometimes glabrous and glossy green above. Flowers 
white, solitary at the end of short leafy twigs, about } in. wide, the centre 


filled with a cluster of twenty to thirty stamens. Seed-vessel woody, nearly 
globose, } to 4 in. wide. 

Native of Australia and Tasmania; introduced in 1774. This species 
seems to be hardier than the commoner L. scoparium. It is grown on a south 
wall at Kew and the winter of 1928-9, which very much injured L. scoparium, 
left it unaffected. As long ago as 1879, a writer in the Gardeners’ Chronicle 
remarked on its hardiness against a wall in Lancashire. It is quite an 
attractive, very leafy evergreen, flowering from June onwards. It is variable 
-in the size and silkiness of its leaves, also in the size of its flowers, which in 
Loddiges Cabinet, t. 1192, are depicted as I in. wide. 


LEUCOPOGON FRASERI, A. Cunningham. EPACRIDACEZ. 


A dwarf evergreen shrub 3 to 6 ins. high, of close compact growth, 
forming a dense mat and spreading by underground stems. Branchlets 
more or less erect, very slender, minutely downy when young, almost 
entirely hidden by the foliage. Leaves stalkless, alternate, overlapping 
each other, obovate-oblong, abruptly tapered at the apex to a slender, 
bristle-like tip; } to ;%; in. long, 7, to yy in. wide; dull green, the 
longitudinal veins distinct beneath; margins fringed with tiny hairs. 
Flowers sweetly scented, solitary in the leaf-axils; corolla a slender tube 
2 in. long, pinkish white, divided at the mouth into five short triangular 
lobes which are downy on the inner side; inside of tube hairy. ‘The four 
brown anthers are fixed near the top of the corolla tube and have very 
short stalks. Style slender, downy. Fruit an oblong drupe, } in. long, 
yellowish orange, sweet and edible. 

Native of New Zealand up to 4500 ft. altitude, where it was found by 
C. Fraser in 1820; also of Tasmania and Australia. I do not know 
when this interesting little shrub was originally introduced, but I first 
saw it in Messrs Cunningham and Fraser’s nursery at Comely Bank, 
Edinburgh, in rg11, and obtained it for Kew, where it has grown 
out-of-doors unprotected ever since, making a mat now 3 to 4 ft. wide. 
It does not flower freely enough to render it very noticeable, but it makes 
a neat tuft a few inches high very suitable for the rock garden, and its 
flowers have a hay-like fragrance. It is the only representative of its 
Natural Order hardy at Kew, although a few species of an allied genus, 
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Epacris, are occasionally grown in the milder parts of Cornwall. It 
flowers in May and June. The family to which it belongs is closely 
allied to the heaths and is confined to Australasia. 


LEUCOTHOE. ERICACE&. 
(VOL. II., p. 18.) 


L. GRAVYANA Maximowi2¢ce. 


An evergreen shrub up to 3 or 4 ft. high, with glabrous, red young shoots. 
Leaves of hardish texture, very shortly stalked ; oval, ovate, oblong or inclined 
to obovate, pointed, tapered or roundish at the base, bristly on the margin ; 
14 to 33 ins. long, more or less bristly and conspicuously net-veined beneath. 
Racemes terminal, up to 4 ins. long, erect, bearing the flowers at % to § in. 
apart. Corolla bell-shaped, ivory-white to pinkish, 4 in. long, hairy inside ; 
calyx-lobes ovate to ovate-lanceolate, membranous. Each flower springs from 
the axil of a linear or awl-shaped bract. Fruit flattened-globose, } in. wide. 

Native of Japan ; erroneously identified with L. chlorantha, De Candolle, 
by Asa Gray in 1859; given its present name by Maximowicz in 1873; 
introduced in 1890, but not very common. It is a gaultheria-like shrub, but 
dry-fruited. Nakai, the Japanese botanist, includes under it five varieties, 
viz., typica, glabra, glaucina, venosa, and intermedia, based mainly on leaf 
characters, but judging by a long series of specimens in the Kew Herbarium, 
it will be difficult to differentiate them. It belongs to that section of the genus 
with evergreen leaves, a terminal inflorescence and anthers without awns. 
L. Davisiz (vol. ii., p. 19) differs in its glabrous, more distinctly stalked leaves. 
L. Grayana flowers in June and July and is quite hardy. 


L. KEISKEI, Mzguel. 


An evergreen shrub with slender, zig-zagged, glabrous young shoots. 

Leaves leathery, ovate-lanceolate, rounded at the base, drawn out into a long 
slender apex, inconspicuously toothed ; 1} to 3} ins. long, $ to 14 ins. wide ; 
smooth except for a few appressed bristles beneath ; stalk 4 to + in. long. 
Flowers few, borne during July in short racemes at or near the end of the young 
shoots. Corolla nodding, pure white, cylindrical, } to @ in. long, } in. wide, 
with five small, erect, triangular teeth; calyx lobes broadly ovate, minutely 
ciliate ; stamens hairy ; fruit flattened-globose, } in. wide. 
_ Native of Japan; introduced in 1915 by Wilson. Charles Maries collected 
it wild in flower in August 1880, but I am not aware that he sent home seeds. 
Ut is hardy, and is rather distinct on account of the size of its flowers, which are 
the largest in the cultivated species. It is grown in Japanese gardens. It 
attains probably some 3 or 4 ft. in height. I have seen only young plants in 
cultivation, and these having shining red young shoots, and the leaves are red 
when young, deep red in autumn. Evidently an attractive shrub, 


LEYCESTERIA crocornyrsos, Azry-Shaw. CAPRIFOLIACEZ, 
(Hooker’s Icones Plantarum, t. 3165.) 


A shrub apparently 6 to 8 ft. high, producing long, slender, hollow 
young shoots thinly furnished with glandular hairs. Leaves 2 to 6 ins. 
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long, 1 to 2} ins. wide, ovate, slenderly pointed, rounded at the base, 
sparsely toothed, rich dull green above, rather glaucous, minutely downy 
and conspicuously net-veined beneath, margins slightly hairy; stalk about 
din. long. Each joint of the stem is furnished with a pair of conspicuously 
large, kidney-shaped stipules, } to { in. wide. Inflorescence an arching 
terminal raceme 5 to 7 ins. long on which the flowers are closely arranged 
in whorls of six, the whorls set about 1 in. apart. Corolla rich yellow, 
} in. long and as much wide, five-lobed, the base tubular, hairy outside. 
Calyx green, five-lobed, 2 in. wide; ovary ovoid, } in. Jong, covered with 
sticky glandular hairs. Fruit ~ in. long, globose-ovoid, very like a small 
gooseberry, with the calyx adhering at the top. 

Native of the Delei Valley, Assam, at 6000 ft. altitude; discovered 
and introduced by Kingdon Ward in 1928. He describes it asa “small 
lax shrub growing on steep sheltered gneiss face, in dense thickets.” 
Seeds were originally distributed under the name ‘Golden Abelia,” 
No. 8180. I have only seen it in bloom in the Rhododendron House at 
Exbury, Hants, where a very vigorous plant was flowering handsomely in 
April 1933, but it has also blossomed with Mr Crosfield at Embley Park, 
near Romsey. Plants out-of-doors at Exbury survived the winter of 1932-3, 
but scarcely satisfactorily, and I think the shrub may only prove suitable 
for the south-west. At Kew it was promptly killed the first winter it was 
put in the open air. This species is very distinct from L. formosa (see 
vol. ii., p. 21). 

The genus is named after Wm. Leycester, Chief Justice in Bengal in 
the early rgth century, who, “during a long series of years pursued every 
branch of horticulture with munificence, zeal and success.” 


LIBOCEDRUS. CONIFER. 
COL Lic spy 225) 


L. DONIANA, Endlicher. KAWAKA. 


An evergreen tree 30 to 70 ft. high, with a trunk 6 to 13 ft. in girth, the 
bark falling away in long, thin ribbons. In the young state the ultimate 
branchlets are flat, arranged in two opposite rows, 4 to 1 in. long, and (with the 
leaves) about } in. wide. Leaves in four rows as in Thuya, the side ones 
4 to } in. long, flattened to form a keel, pointed, overlapping the small upper 
and lower ones, of which only the quite small triangular tips are exposed. In 
the adult state (as with many New Zealand conifers), the branchlets and leaves 
are quite different ; the distichous (two-rowed) arrangement of the branches is 
not so conspicuous and they are narrower, about ,'; in. wide, less flattened, with 
the leaves proportionately smaller, blunter, and more equal in size. Cones 
egg-shaped, 3 in. long, composed of four scales, each having a pointed curved 
spine nearly } in. long at the back. 

Native of New Zealand on both islands, but more frequent on the North, 
where it is said to be often rare and local; discovered in the Bay of Islands by 
Robert Cunningham in 1833. Kirk describes it as a noble tree. We know it 
only in a small state in cultivation, but it is a handsome conifer of the Thuya 
type. At home it reaches altitudes of 2000 ft., but is only hardy in our milder 
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counties. The best example I have seen is at Tregrehan in Cornwall, now 
about 17 ft. high. 


L. BIpWILLt, Hooker fil., is the only other species of Libocedrus in the Australasian 
region. It is often confused with L. Doniana, but differs in the juvenile state from that 
species in the branchlets being narrower, and still more in the adult state when they 
become distinctly four-sided and 74 to ;y in. wide, with the leaves almost uniform, 
triangular, pointed, cypress-like, and closely pressed to the stem. Cones as in L. Doniana, 
but only } to } in. long. It is an evergreen tree, rarely more than 50 ft. high. As it 
reaches altitudes of 3000 to 4000 ft. in New Zealand it should be hardy with us. There is 
a healthy plant 10 ft. high at Nymans in Sussex. 


L. MACROLEPIS, Bentham and Hooker. 
(Garden, Sept. 13, 1902, p. 183; Calocedrus mac., Kurz.) 


An evergreen tree up to 100 ft. high, of graceful pyramidal shape ; the bark 
of the trunk described by Henry as “remarkably white.” Branchlets flat and 
frondose, the ultimate divisions on young trees 4 to } in. wide, bright green 
above, glaucous beneath. Leaves in four rows, very much compressed, the 
side ones folded lengthwise with their margins joined to the upper and lower 
ones so that only the short sharp points of all four are free ; each set of four 
leaves is from } to 2 in. long, being considerably smaller in mature trees than 
in juvenile ones. Cones cylindrical, 3 in. long, composed of six scales. 

Native of S. Yunnan, China; first described and named ‘“ Calocedrus 
macrolepis” in 1873 from a specimen collected in 1868 by D. J. Anderson ; 
introduced by Wilson in 1899 from Szemao in Yunnan. It was given a First- 
Class Certificate by the Royal Horticultural Society in 1902, which was perhaps 
rather in excess of its merits, for although it is a quite handsome conifer of the 
Thuya type, it is only hardy in our mildest counties. The free tips of the 
leaves are not so conspicuous in adult trees as in the young ones we cultivate. 


EIGUSTRUi\ Ree Pinas Olen ACR 
- (Viol llase235) 


L. CONFUSUM, Decazsne. 


A deciduous or, in warm localities, a more or less evergreen shrub or small 
tree, said to be sometimes 4o ft. high in Sikkim; young shoots clothed with 
down. Leaves 1} to 33 ins. long, 3 to 1 in. wide, lanceolate, pale glossy green, 
quite smooth; stalk § to % in. long, grooved on the upper side. Panicles 
downy like the young shoots, produced in June and July at the end of leafy 
twigs that spring from the previous year’s branches. Flowers white, } in. 
wide, scarcely stalked; calyx cup-shaped, smooth, with shallow triangular 
lobes ; stamens white with pink anthers. Fruit black, covered with a plum-like 
bloom, # in. long, } in. wide. 

Native of Sikkim, Khasia, Bhotan, etc. ; introduced to Kew in 1919 by means 
of seeds from Calcutta. It is not genuinely hardy in the open at Kew (although 
it survives) but grows luxuriantly on a south wall. There it flowers very freely. 
producing its panicles, each 3 or 4 ins. long and 2 or 3 ins. wide, numerously 
in a cluster at the end of the previous year’s growth. It is one of the best of 
the privets in regard to blossom, the corolla being of a purer white than is usual 
but it is even more striking when thickly hung with its panicles of black-purple 
berries. I believe it would make a handsome small tree in the southern and 
western maritime counties. The specific name refers to its having been 
confused with L. robustum, which has more cylindrical fruits and larger leaves, 
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L. FORMOSANUM, Rehder. FORMOSAN PRIVET. 


An evergreen shrub up to ro ft. high; young shoots purplish, minutely 

downy. Leaves leathery, broadly ovate or oval, or almost round, finely 
pointed, broadly wedge-shaped or almost rounded at the base ; } to 1} ins. 
long, } to j in. wide ; dark green and quite smooth ; stalk j4 in. long, purplish. 
Flowers small, produced in a terminal panicle 1 to 2 ins. long, lax and 
slightly downy. 
_ Native of Formosa; discovered by Henry in 1894, but of much later 
introduction. I only know of it in cultivation at Werrington and Caerhays 
in Cornwall, where it has hitherto grown vigorously. I have not seen living 
flowers, but in the privets they do not vary much and they are no doubt of 
some shade of white. The leaves in texture resemble those of L. japonicum 
(vol. ii., p. 26), but they are of course much smaller. Dr Rehder compares it 
also with the Chinese L. Henryi, which differs in its thinner leaves rounded at 
the base, its denser inflorescence, and its more conspicuously downy young 
twigs. L. formosanum is probably not very hardy, but in the west country 
it may make a useful evergreen hedge plant. 


L. IONANDRUM, Dezels. 
(Journal, Royal Hort. Society, 1924, fig. 5.) 


An evergreen shrub up to Io ft. high, of dense habit ; young shoots thickly 
clothed with short fine down, becoming greyish. Leaves smooth, of thin 
texture, ovate, oval or obovate, mucronate or bluntish at the apex, rounded or 
wedge-shaped at the base; $ to I} ins. long, about $ in. wide; dark bright 
green above. Flowers white, scented like common privet, densely packed in 
terminal panicles which are ? to I ins. long, augmented sometimes by axillary 
racemes. Corolla } in. long, anthers violet-coloured ; flower-stalks downy. 
Fruit black, roundish ovoid, } in. wide, produced in closely packed clusters. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered in blossom in May 1906 by Forrest, 
on the eastern flank of the Lichiang Range at gooo to 10,000 ft. altitude. 
Judging by the figure quoted above, which shows this privet in a wild state, 
it is of dense spreading habit and wider than it is high. I have heard 
Mr Forrest speak highly of its attractiveness in a wild state, but I fear it is not 
going to do itself justice in a climate like that of Kew where, although it has 
survived every winter since its introduction, its growth is stunted. Against 
a wall, however, it grows freely, making shoots 2 ft. or more long in a season 
and flowering in June. It succeeds very well in the southern and western 
maritime counties ; at Exbury in Hampshire it makes a handsome, horizontally 
branching shrub and bears fruit freely. Mr Diels places it near L. Henryi 
which has a more open growth and broader leaves. Its most distinctive 
character would appear to be the short panicles of densely packed flowers 
and fruit. 


LITHOSPERMUM OLEIFOLIUM, Lapeyrouse. BORAGINACE&. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8994.) 


An evergreen prostrate shrub, 3 ft. or more wide, forming a dense 
mass of branches only 5 or 6 ins. high; young shoots clothed with silky 
hairs. Leaves obovate or oval, rounded or slightly pointed at the apex, 
tapering to a very short stalk; } to } in. long, } to § in. wide on flowering 
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shoots, sometimes twice as long and wide on barren shoots; dull dark 
green with appressed silky hairs above, completely covered with whitish 
silky hairs beneath. Flowers brilliant blue, opening successively in May 
and June on flattish curving racemes I in. or more long, of the type 
common to the borage family, five to seven flowers on each raceme. 
Corolla } in. long, 2 in. wide, hairy outside, smooth inside, slenderly 
tubular at the base, more bell-shaped towards the top, with five rounded, 
slightly notched lobes there. Calyx five-lobed, the lobes narrowly linear, 
1 in. long; stamens five, hidden in the corolla; style shorter than the 
corolla. 

Native of Spain; discovered on the eastern Pyrenees in 1814, growing 
in crevices of rocks. No one probably in this country has succeeded so 
well in cultivating this rare and beautiful shrub as Miss Willmott, who has 
grown it in her rock garden at Warley, in Essex, for over thirty years. 
She recommends for it a dry, well-drained position, with some old mortar 
rubble about the roots, and that it should be protected from excessive 
moisture. It can be propagated by cuttings and by division in the 
absence of seeds. 


LOMATIA FERRUGINEA, &. Brown. PROTEACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8112; L. pinnatifolia, Hort.) 


An evergreen shrub or a tree up to 30 ft. high, of erect growth when 
young; branchlets clothed with a rich brownish red, velvety down. 
Leaves mostly pinnate, with the pinne (¢.e. primary divisions) deeply 
and pinnately lobed; but some of the smaller leaves have unlobed 
segments. They vary from 3 to 8 ins. in length and in main outline are 
oblong to ovate; the pinnez are usually up to 2 or 3 ins. long, and vary 
from six to fifteen in number, decreasing in size towards each end; the 
ultimate segments being of oblong or obovate shape, pointed, about J in. 
long, dull dark green and at first downy above, covered beneath with 
down which is whitish, becoming tawny with age. The main and 
secondary leaf-stalks are covered with velvety down like that of the young 
shoots. Racemes axillary, 1} to 2 ins. long, carrying a dozen or more 
flowers, each about } in. long, tawny yellow and red; there are four 
perianth segments, the style is curved and terminated by the large stigma 
characteristic of the genus ; flower-stalks and petals downy. 

Native of Chile and Patagonia; introduced by Wm. Lobb between 
1845 and 1848 for Messrs Veitch; it is frequent on the island of Chiloe. 
Its foliage is of a fern-like character and in this respect it is one of the 
handsomest trees that have come from S. America. The flowers, which 
are not particularly handsome, are of curious structure, the segments of 
the perianth bearing the stalkless anthers on their recurved tips. This 
tree is happiest in the Cornish gardens where, at Penjerrick, Lanarth, and 
other places, are examples 25 to 30 ft. high. It is incapable of with- 
standing the winters at Kew and the place nearest to London in which 
I have seen it successfully cultivated is Dame Alice Godman’s garden at 
South Lodge, Horsham, where a healthy plant was 7 ft. high in 1932. 
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The description given above is based on the foliage, etc., as usually seen 
in this country, but there is a leaf collected on the island of Chiloe and 
preserved at Kew which is 20 ins. long and 10 ins. wide. 


LONICERA. HONEYSUCKLE, WOODBINE. CAPRIFOLIACE. 
RVGin. Ll npa 470) 


/ 


L. CHRYSANTHA, Zurcsaninow., 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high ; young shoots usually rather shaggy at 
first, but variable in this respect and sometimes nearly smooth. Leaves oval 
to ovate-lanceolate, pointed, broadly tapering or rounded at the base ; 2 to 4} ins. 
long, about half as wide ; downy on the midrib above, also beneath especially 
on the veins ; stalk } to } in. long. Flowers twin, each pair borne on a slender 
hairy stalk 5 to ? in. long, springing from the leaf-axils ; they are pale yellow 
becoming deeper in shade with age, ? in. long, slightly downy outside ; stamens 
downy at the lower part ; ovaries glandular. Fruit coral-red. 

Native of Siberia, N. China, and Japan. It has long been in cultivation and 
was in the Kew collection in 1880. Asa flowering bushy honeysuckle it is one 
of the most ornamental and very hardy. 

Var. REGELIANA, Zade/ (L. Regeliana, Kirchner), has smaller but deeper 
yellow flowers. Var. TURKESTANICA, Refder, has broader, stouter leaves, less 
downy beneath. It resembles L. Ruprechtiana in many respects, but that 
species has a glabrous ovary. 

L. chrysantha belongs to the group of bush honeysuckles with hollow 
branchlets and distinct ovaries. It blooms in May and June. 


L. GRIFFITHU, Hooker fil, GRIFFITH’S HONEYSUCKLE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8956; Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 22, 1916, fig. 16.) 


A deciduous twining shrub up to 20 ft. high, the older bark peeling off in 
flakes ; young shoots smooth. Leaves broadly ovate, oblong or roundish in 
main outline ; the terminal pair close to the inflorescence are always roundish 
and in cultivated plants the lower pairs are often very deeply lobed ; 1 to 2 ins. 
long, half to nearly as much wide ; glaucous green, quite smooth ; stalk § to in. 
long. Inflorescence a terminal, stalked head of flowers closely arranged in two 
or three tiers opening in May. Corolla rosy white, of the two-lipped, common 
honeysuckle shape, 1 in. long, ? in. wide, the tube downy and glandular outside, 
smooth within; stamens glabrous; style hairy. The main-stalk of the 
inflorescence is downy and the bracts beneath each tier of flowers are hairy. 

Native of Afghanistan ; discovered in 1840 by Griffith (Superintendent of 
the Botanic Garden, Calcutta, in the early nineteenth century). The plants at 
present in cultivation were obtained by Lt.-Col. Mainwaring of Upwey in 
Dorset, who had seeds sent to him in 1910. Dr Aitchison collected it in 1879 
during his notable travels in Afghanistan, and records that he found it in 
association with Quercus Ilex, Rosa Ec, and Populus alba, all very hardy. 
It does not appear, nevertheless, to have taken kindly to our climate, although 
it succeeds at Abbotsbury, not far from Upwey. None of the wild specimens 
in the Kew Herbarium have the deeply lobed leaves shown in the illustrations 
quoted above, but the plants cultivated at Upwey and Abbotsbury have them. 
Botanically, the species is closely related to our native L. Periclymenum. Both 
Dr Aitchison and Col. Mainwaring found it festooning Quercus Ilex, and all 
who have seen it in a wild state haye been impressed by its beauty. 
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L. GYNOCHLAMYDEA, Hfemstley. 


A deciduous shrub of erect habit, with smooth, purplish young shoots. 
Leaves lanceolate, rounded or broadly tapered at the base, drawn out at the apex 
to a long slender point ; 2 to 44 ins. long, } to 15 ins. wide ; downy along the 
midrib above, with usually a conspicuous strip of down towards the base of the 
midrib beneath; stalk about } in. long. Flowers twin, produced in May from 
the leaf-axils on stalks } to } in. long, white tinged with pink ; corolla 3 to 5 in. 
long, the tube stout, much bellied at the base, downy outside ; stamens and 
style more or less downy. Fruit white or purplish, rather translucent. 

Native of Hupeh and Yunnan, China ; discovered by Henry, introduced by 
Wilson in rgo1. Henry states that he found it 1o ft. high. Although very 
different in mode of growth, it is botanically allied to L. pileata (vol. 11, p. 52), 
both having a ‘remarkable downward cap-like production of the calyx covering 
the united bracteoles ” (Hemsley). 


L. HILDEBRANDIANA, Collet. GIANT HONEYSUCKLE. 
(Bot. Mag., 7677.) 


A vigorous evergreen climber (or nearly deciduous in cool places) growing 
60 to 8o ft. high, without down in all its parts. Leaves broadly ovate, oval or 
roundish oval, abruptly contracted at the apex to a short point, broadly tapered 
at the base; 3 to 6 ins. long, half to two-thirds as wide; dark green above, 
paler and with scattered glands beneath; stalk } to # in. long. Flowers 
fragrant, produced from the leaf-axils and in a terminal raceme, always in 
pairs, each pair joined to a short stalk ¢ to # in. long. Corolla 33 to 6 ins. 
long, creamy white changing to rich orange, the long slender tube dividing 
at the mouth into two lips, one of which consists of four short lobes, the other 
of a single narrow lobe much recurved; they give the flower a diameter of 
2to3ins. Fruit ovoid, 1 to rj ins. long. 

Native of Burma, Siam, and China ; discovered by Sir Henry Collet in 1888 
on the Shan Hills. Henry found it also in Yunnan, China. The species is of 
great interest as the largest in size, leaf, flower, and fruit of all the honeysuckles. 
It is not hardy at Kew, but is grown in the Temperate House, where it climbs 
to the roof. Shy-flowering in its early years, it commences to flower when 
of full size if exposed to full sunshine. It is grown out-of-doors in several mild 
localities. The late Rev. H. Ewbank flowered it at Ryde, Isle of Wight, 
in 1910, grown on a west wall. It is also grown by Lord St Leven on 
St Michael’s Mount and at Trewidden near Penzance. It first blossomed 
in the British Isles at Glasnevin in August 1898, and it flowered at Kew the 
following June. 


L. NERVOSA, Maximowiztce. 


A deciduous shrub up to 8 ft. high, with smooth young shoots and leaves. 
Leaves oval or inclined to oblong, abruptly pointed, tapered to rounded at the 
base ; { to 2 ins. long, 4 to r in. wide; reddish at first, turning bright green 
above, the midrib and veins remaining reddish ; stalk } to} in. long. Flowers 
pale pink, ¢ in. long, produced in pairs on a slender stalk of the same length ; 
the pairs are borne in the leaf-axils of very slender leafy shoots in May and 
June. Fruit black, 

Native of China; discovered in Kansu by Przewalski in 1872; introduced 
from St Petersburg to Kew in 1892. It succeeds well in the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass., where it is valued as a graceful bush honeysuckle with handsomely 


veined leaves and plentiful crops of black berries. The specific name refers 
to the reddish-veined leaves, 
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L,. RUPRECHTIANA, Reged. 


A deciduous shrub forming a shapely bush 8 to ro ft. high; young shoots 
downy. Leaves ovate to oblong, pointed (often slenderly so), tapered at the 
base ; 1} to 4 ins. long, § to 1} ins. wide ; dark green and downy only on the 
sunken midrib above, paler and downy beneath; stalk } in. or less long. 
Flowers not fragrant, produced during May and June in pairs, each pair on 
a slender downy stalk } to } in. long, borne in the leaf-axils ; corolla white at 
first, changing to yellow, ? in. long. Stamens and style hairy. Fruit bright 
red, } 1n. wide, rather transparent. 

_ Var. CALVESCENS, Rehder.—Leaves shorter and comparatively broader, 
slightly downy only on the veins beneath; fruit dull red. 

Var. XANTHOCARPA, Zadel.—Fruit yellow. 

Native of N.E. Asia; introduced to Kew from St Petersburg in 1880, 
According to Maximowicz, who discovered it, it is sometimes 20 ft. high. 
As a flowering shrub it is pretty, although in no way outstanding amongst the 
bush honeysuckles. But as I saw it in the Arnold Arboretum in June 1910, 
laden with its scarlet fruit, it struck me as one of the best in the fine collection 
then in full fruit-bearing there. It is very hardy, but is subject to injury with 
us by late spring frosts. 


L. NOTHA, Zade/, is a hybrid between Ruprechtiana and tatarica which originated 
in the St Petersburg Botanic Garden in 1878. Flowers 8 in. long, in pairs from the leaf- 
axils. Several forms of this hybrid are in cultivation with blossom of different shades 
of pink on opening, turning yellow later. The most attractive of these are grandiflora 
with large rose-tinted flowers ; and carnea with the most rosy coloured ones. These are 
amongst the best of the numerous hybrid bush honeysuckles. 


L. TANGUTICA, Maximowics. 


A deciduous spreading bush 4 to 6 ft. high, with slender, usually glabrous 
twigs. Leaves obovate, more gradually tapered towards the base than 
towards the bluntish apex; 4 to 14 ins. long, + to # ins. wide; sprinkled with 
appressed hairs on both surfaces and on the margins; stalk ;; to d in. long. 
Flowers twin, yellowish white tinged with pink, about 4 in. long, each pair 
pendulous from the leaf-axils on a very slender stalk } to 1} ins. long ; corolla 
tubular, bellied at the base, smooth. Fruit scarlet. 

Var. GLABRA, Latalin.—Leaves quite smooth. 

Native of Kansu, where it was discovered by Przewalski in 1872; of 
Hupeh and Szechuen, where it was found by Henry and Wilson ; and of 
S.E. Tibet (Forrest). It has been in cultivation since 1890 and has lately 
become more common through seed sent home by Farrer from Kansu. It is 
distinct on account of its small obovate leaves and the long stalk on which 
each pair of flowers is borne. It is also one of the most beautiful in its 
pendulous scarlet fruits. Wilson’s Hupeh and Szechuen plants have generally 
leaves that are larger (up to 24 ins. long) and proportionately narrower than 
those from Kansu. Forrest’s specimen has downy shoots and is probably a 
distinct form. 


L. TATSIENENSIS, Pranchet. 


A deciduous shrub up to 8 ft. high; young shoots smooth. Leaves oval, 
slightly obovate, or oblong-lanceolate, pointed, wedge-shaped to rounded at 
the base, entire or wavy margined on flowering shoots, often (by no means 
always) deeply lobed on virgin shoots; 1 to 24 ins. long, g to I in. wide ; 
sometimes with scattered hairs on both surfaces, sometimes smooth ; stalk 
ito in. long, Flowers 3 in. long, borne in a pair at the end of slender stalks 
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1 to 1} ins. long; corolla dark purple, short-tubed ; stamens downy at the 
base ; fruits red, each pair # in. wide. ye: 
Native of Szechuen, China ; originally discovered by Pére Faurie in the 
environs of Ta-tsien-lu; introduced by Wilson in 1910. Like some forms of 
L. japonica and L, Griffithii (both climbers and very different in other respects) 
this species is well marked by its frequently deeply lobed leaves. Combined 
with its large red fruits and purple flowers, this character makes it distinct. 


L. TELLMANNIANA, fort. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dec. 5, 1931—Supplement plate.) 

This is a hybrid between L. tragophylla (vol. ii., p. 58) and L. sempervirens 
var. superba raised in the Royal Hungarian Horticultural School, Budapest, 
from which institution it was acquired and, in 1927, put into commerce by 
Messrs Spath of Berlin. It was first seen in flower in London on 16th June 
1931, when Sir Wm. Lawrence showed it at Westminster from his garden at 
Burford, near Dorking. It was then given an Award of Merit. It is one of 
the most successful results in the hybridisation of honeysuckles that has been 
achieved, uniting in itself as it does perhaps the showiest of Chinese species 
and not far from the most beautiful of American ones. It is a deciduous 
climber with elliptical-ovate leaves 2 to 34 ins. long, the upper pair united by 
their bases and forming a collar roundthe stem. The slender-tubed flowers 
are borne in terminal heads of six to twelve, each bloom about 2 ins. long and 
measuring about 1 in. across the two lips of the corolla, which is of a beautiful 
yellow, flushed in the bud state and at the tips with bronzy red. In habit it is 
luxuriant and is said to be hardy, a quality it would inherit from tragophylla. 
Like all this class of honeysuckle, it likes a good loamy soil and will prefer to 
have its roots and lower branches in the shade. 


LUPINUS CHAmISSONIS, Eschscholts. LEGUMINOSA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8657.) 


A sub-shrubby plant from 1} to 3 ft. high, woody at the base; young 
shoots silky-hairy. Leaves digitate, made up of five to seven leaflets, 
which are lanceolate, abruptly pointed, tapered at the base; } to 11 ins. 
long, § to } in. wide; silvery with appressed hairs on both surfaces; 
main-stalk } to 1 in. long. Raceme 3 to 6 ins. long, erect, slender, the 
flowers more or less whorled, each on a silky stalk which is } in. long 
and bears a silky linear bract at the base of the flower. Corolla % in. 
long, the standard petal blue or lilac with a large yellow blotch at the 
base ; wing petals and keel of the same blue or lilac shade, both paling 
towards the base. Calyx } in. long, two-lipped. Pod 1 to 1} ins, 
long, 3%; to 4 in. wide, silky. 

Native of California, often on sandy hill-slopes near the shore between 
San Francisco and San Diego. Although originally described in 1826, 
about which period it was collected by David Douglas, it never appears 
to have been common in cultivation. Its combination of silvery leaves 
and blue or lavender-coloured flowers is very charming. As is the case 
with so many Californian shrubs cultivated in this country, its tenure no 
doubt is shortened by lack of sunshine. But I do not think the shrubby 
lupins are ever particularly long-lived in our gardens, L, Chamissonis 
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LONICERA TELLMANNIANA (Flowers yellow, flushed with red) 
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should be planted in well-drained soil at the foot of a sunny south wall. 
It has been confused in gardens with L. argenteus, another silver-leaved 
but more herbaceous species, a native of Colorado. L. Chamissonis is 
distinguished amongst the silvery lupins by the large yellow blotch on 
the standard petal. It flowers at Kew from June onwards till autumn 
and ripens seed there. 


LUZURIAGA RADICANS, Ruzs and Pavon. LILIACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 6465.) 


A creeping evergreen shrub from a few inches to over 1 ft. in height, 
often found in a wild state growing on the trunks of trees in shady forests, 
attached by roots springing from the joints of the stem. Its young shoots 
are thin, ribbed, wiry, and like the rest of the plant quite devoid of down. 
Leaves stalkless, set in two opposite rows, ovate-oblong or oval to 
narrowly linear, tapered at both ends; } to 2 ins. long, } to 3 in. wide; 
bright green above, rather glaucous beneath, with six to twelve distinct 
ribs running lengthwise. Flowers produced singly or two or three 
together from the leaf-axils, each drooping on a slender stalk up to 1 in. 
long; they are white, 1 to 1} ins. across; the six “petals” ito 4} in. 
wide, pointed; anthers yellow, stalkless, forming a slender cone in the 
centre of the flower. Berry the size of a pea, brilliant orange. 

Native of Chile; introduced by the middle of the nineteenth century, 
since when it has been cultivated at Kew. It is not hardy there, but can 
be grown out-of-doors in the milder south and south-western districts. 
It is interesting as one of the shrubby members of the lily family, like 
Lapageria and Ruscus. It flowers in June in the Temperate House at 
Kew. Whether grown under glass or out-of-doors it should have a 
shaded position. It loves a peaty soil and abundant moisture. Mr 
H. F. Comber, who collected it on his Chilean journey (1925-7), says 
it bears its flowers and fruits most freely when growing on tree trunks. 
With us it will probably succeed best out-of-doors treated as a rock 
garden plant; in a greenhouse grown against stones or on tree-fern stems. 


LYONOTHAMNUS FLORIBUNDUS, Gray, var, ASPLENIFOLIUS, 
Brandegee. ROSACEA. 
CL. asplenifolius, Greene.) 


An evergreen tree 30 to 50 ft. high, of slender form, with a red-brown 
peeling bark; young shoots smooth. Leaves opposite, pinnate, 4 to 
8 ins. long, made up of three to nine leaflets. Leaflets stalkless, 2 to 
44 ins. long, } t6 :in. wide; cut up into hatchet-shaped segments } to } in. 
long by incisions reaching to the midrib; veins set at right angles to the 
midrib; dark green and smooth above, paler and downy beneath. 
Flowers white, } in. across, produced numerously on terminal paniculate 
corymbs 3 to 6 ins. broad; petals five; stamens fifteen. ‘“‘ Fruit of two 
woody, glandular, four-seeded parts, splitting on both sides” (Eastwood), 
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Native of the islands of Santa Catalina, Santa Cruz, etc., off the coast 
of California; not yet found on the mainland, Although the typical 
L. floribundus differs from this variety only in foliage (its leaves being 
simple, oblong, lanceolate, and either toothed minutely or not at all) it 
is far from being so ornamental a tree. But between it and var. aspleni- 
folius there is every intermediate state. So far as I know, the fern-leaved 
variety is the only one introduced to this country. A tree raised from 
seed sent to Kew in rgoo grew to be 20 ft. high in a corner facing east 
outside the wall of the Temperate House, where it attracted much 
admiration for the beauty of its fern-like leaves, its luxuriance and graceful 
habit. It was so much injured by the cold winter of 1928-9 that it did 
not recover its health again. The arrangement of the leaves opposite 
each other on the twig and their distinctive shape make this tree easily 
recognisable in the rose family. It would appear to be an admirable tree 
for the milder counties. The generic name commemorates W. S. Lyon, 
who discovered the tree in 1884 on Santa Catalina. 


‘‘On Santa-Cruz Island, perhaps the most satisfying of all sights are large stands of 
Lyonothamnus. It grows high up the canyons and in these protected places is able to 
attain its full beauty. The foliage is fern-like and very lovely, and the small white 
flowers, borne in broad terminal panicles, overspread the top branches, so. that when a 
colony of the tree, cupped in the hollow of a hill, is seen from a vantage point above, the 
aspect is of a sea of creamy white upon green” (L. Rowntree). 


MAACKIA. LEGUMINOS&. 
(VOL. II., p. 64.) 


M. CHINENSIS, 7akeda. 
(M. hupehensis, 7akeda.) 


A deciduous flat-headed tree 16 to 50 ft. (rarely more) high, the largest 
trees with a trunk 7 ft. in girth; young shoots smooth by summer. Leaves 
pinnate, 5 to 8 ins. long, composed usually of nine to thirteen leaflets, the 
lower ones of which are ovate and about 1 in. long, the others becoming 
larger and more oblong or oval in outline towards the end of the leaf and 
Ij to 23 ins. long by j in. wide; they are bluntish at the apex, tapered to 
rounded at the base, silvery grey with down when young, remaining densely 
covered beneath with velvety appressed down; stalk } in. long, downy. 
Flowers opening in July and August on a terminal panicle 6 to 8 ins. long and 
4 to § ins. wide, consisting of several cylindrical downy racemes densely 
crowded with flowers. These are a dull white, 2 in. long ; calyx bell-shaped, 
toothed, { in. long and, like the short flower-stalk, downy. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China; discovered by Wilson and 
introduced by him in 1908. He observes that it is common in W. Hupeh in 
moist open country, but that large specimens are rare. It flowered in the 
Arnold Arboretum, Mass., in 1920, and at Kew four years later. Its chief 
beauty is in the silvery sheen of the young unfolding leaves; the flowers are 
of little account. It appears to be closely related to M. amurensis (vol. ii., p. 64), 
differing in the smaller shorter leaves and in the narrower more downy leaflets. 
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M. FAURIEI, Zekeda. 
(Cladrastis Fauriei, Zéveil/é.) 

A deciduous tree up to 25 ft. high, with a trunk 2 ft. in girth, but often a 
bush 6 ft. or more high ; young shoots smooth. Leaves pinnate, about 8 ins. 
long ; leaflets nine to seventeen, oval or ovate, rounded or broadly wedge- 
shaped at the base; 1} to 2 ins. long, § to % in. wide, rather downy when 
young, becoming smooth ; stalk of leaflet to °; in. long. Flowers white, 
§ in. long, produced on a panicle made up of slender racemes 2 to 3 ins. long, 
on which they are closely packed ; calyx bell-shaped, scarcely toothed, finely 
downy. Pod 14 to 1? ins. long. 

Native of Quelpaert Island, Korea ; discovered by the Abbé Faurie in 1907 
at an altitude of 3700 ft. E.H. Wilson collected seeds on the island in 1917, 
which represent its first introduction to cultivation. It flowers there in 
August at the end of leafy shoots. Introduced to Kew in 1922. 


MAGNOLIA. MAGNOLIACE. 
(VoL. II., p. 65.) 


Some very beautiful and interesting magnolias have been brought into 
notice since the first edition of this work was in preparation, most of 
them originally introduced by Wilson and Forrest. The genus has not 
escaped the plague of name-changing that is now so prevalent. The 
species so long known in gardens as conspicuais to be called “denudata” ; 
hypoleuca is “obovata”; glauca is “virginiana”; obovata is “liliflora.” 
With regard to the matter of the attitude of magnolias towards chalk in 
the soil, Major F. Stern tells me that, according to his experience at 
Highdown, near Worthing, Wilsonii, parviflora and Dawsoniana dislike it, 
but that Delavayi, Kobus, stellata, Veitchii, sinensis, and Lennei succeed 
well there. 

It may be worth mentioning that seeds of magnolias are sometimes 
very long in germinating. A batch of about two hundred seeds of 
M. Wilsonii, ripened at Kew a few years ago, remained dormant after 
sowing for over two years, then germinated simultaneously with scarcely 
a failure. F 

The magnolia which appears in vol. il, p. 74, as ‘‘M. Soulangiana 
var. nigra” is now considered to be, not a hybrid, but a very dark 
coloured form of M. liliflora (obovata of our vol. ii.), which originated in 
Japanese gardens. 


M. DAWSONIANA, Rehder and Watson. 


A deciduous tree 25 to 40 ft. high, with a trunk up to 6 ft. in girth ; young 
shoots smooth. Leaves obovate to oval, shortly pointed or blunt at the apex, 
usually tapered to the base ; 33 to 6 ins. long, about half as much wide, of firm 
leathery texture, lustrous green above, paler and rather glaucous beneath ; 
smooth except for down each side the midrib ; stalk } to 1} ins. long. Flowers 
unknown. Fruit shortly stalked, cylindrical, 4 ins. long, 14 ins. wide ; seeds 
2 in. orange scarlet. 

: ee of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced to the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1908 by Wilson. Introduced to England from Messrs Chenault’s 
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nursery at Orleans in 1919. At the time of writing it has not yet blossomed in 
this country but should soon do so; nor did Wilson ever see the tree in flower 
in China. The flowers therefore are unknown, but Rehder and Wilson have 
suggested that it may be most closely related to M. conspicua. As it eee 
at 7000 to 8000 ft. altitude it should be hardy ; it has shown no sign oO 
tenderness at Kew. Wilson notes that it is rare and only known from one 
rather remote locality. The name commemorates the late Mr Jackson 
Dawson, first Superintendent of the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., and Professor 
Sargent’s chief assistant in its foundation. It is nearly 20 ft. high at Lanarth, 
Cornwall. 


M. MOLLICOMATA, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous tree 50 to 80 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots downy at 
first, becoming smooth. Leaves broadly oval to obovate, rounded or somewhat 
heart-shaped at the base, shortly pointed or rounded at the apex; 6 to Io ins, 
long; 4 to 5 ins. wide; smooth and dull green above, downy beneath, 
especially on the midrib; lateral veins in ten to fourteen pairs ; leaf-stalk 
I to 2 ins. long, downy like the midrib. Flowers appearing before the leaves 
in spring, cup-shaped, 6 or 7 ins. wide, rose-coloured. Fruit cylindrical, 
5 or 6 ins. long, 1 to 1? ins. wide. ; ; 

Native of S.E. Tibet and Yunnan ; discovered by Forrest. This magnolia 
is very closely related to the Indian M. Campbellii. Judging by dried 
specimens it appears to be merely a Chinese and Tibetan form of that species, 
distinguished as a rule by a more copious down beneath the leaves when 
young, but evidently no hard and fast line can be drawn between them even in 
this respect. Until we have an opportunity of seeing living flowers it may be 
advisable to keep up the two names. 


M. NITIDA, W. W. Smith. 


A widely branched evergreen tree or shrub 20 to 30 (occasionally over 40) ft. 
high; young shoots smooth. Leaves of leathery texture, oval, oblong or 
inclined to ovate, shortly pointed, broadly wedge-shaped or sometimes rounded 
at the base; 2} to 44 ins. long, I to 2 ins. wide; dark shining green above, 
paler beneath, perfectly smooth ; stalk $ to 1 in. long. Flowers fragrant, 
creamy white, 2 to 3 ins. wide ; petals nine, oblanceolate to narrowly obovate, 
2 ins. long, $ to 2 in. wide ; sepals three, narrower. Fruit 2 to 3 ins. long, 1} ins. 
wide, composed of fifteen to twenty carpels, each containing one or two bright 
orange-red seeds. 

Native of Yunnan, China, and S.E. Tibet, at altitudes of 9000 to 12,000 ft. ; 
discovered by G, Forrest in 1917; plants raised from seed he collected later 
are in cultivation at Kew and elsewhere. The leaves are very much smaller 
than, but have some resemblance to, those of M. grandiflora ; they do not at 
all resemble those of Delavayi, the third and only other evergreen species 
in cultivation. Forrest found it flowering in June and he remarks that it is 
strongly aromatic when in fruit. It is found in the same region and at the same 
elevations as M. rostrata, which is evidently going to be fairly hardy, but that 
species is deciduous and as a rule evergreens are more tender in cultivation. 
Writing after a severe frost at Caerhays in Cornwall, in March Losi, Mir j. C- 
Williams described its foliage as by far the most brilliant to be seen there and 
absolutely without a trace of injury. It is not hardy at Kew. 


M. OFFICINALIS, Rehder and Welson. 


A deciduous tree 20 to 50 ft. high, its young shoots at first silky downy, 
yellowish grey. Leaves obovate, rounded at the apex, tapered at the base ; 
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14 to 21 ins. long, 5 to ro ins. wide; smooth and rather pale green above, 
glaucous and clothed with pale fine down beneath; lateral veins twenty to 
thirty, prominent beneath; stalk 1 to 1} ins. long. Flower white, fragrant, 
cupped, 6 to 8 ins. across, produced in early summer at the end of the leafy 
young growth ; flower-stalk thick and downy. Sepals and petals nine to twelve, 
fleshy, up to 4 ins. long and 1} ins, wide; stamens numerous, red. Fruit 
oblong to egg-shaped, flat at the top, 4 to § ins. high, 24 ins. wide. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China ; discovered by Henry about 1885, introduced 
by Wilson in 1900. At first it was confused with the beautiful M. hypoleuca 
(vol ii, p. 70) with which it is identical in foliage. It differs in the yellowish 
grey young shoots (purplish in hypoleuca) and flat-topped fruit. It is not so 
large a tree although equally beautiful in flower and noble in leaf. It is 
cultivated in W. China for its bark and flower-buds, which yield a drug valued 
by the Chinese for the medicinal properties. It is quite hardy. As it was sent 
out from Coombe Wood Nursery as the ‘ Chinese hypoleuca” it no doubt exists 
unrecognised in some gardens under that name ; but it is very rare. 

Var. BILOBA, Rehder and IVilson.— Leaves deeply and conspicuously 
notched at the apex, otherwise similar to the type. I do not think this remark- 
able variety has been introduced. Cultivated in W. China. 


M. ROSTRATA, IV. W. Smith. 


A deciduous tree 40 to 60 ft. high, with silvery grey bark and smooth purplish 
young shoots. Leaves obovate, rounded at the end, usually tapered to a narrow 
or slightly heart-shaped base, the largest over 20 ins. long by 12 ins. wide ; 
purplish red and clothed with tawny down when quite young, becoming smooth 
above, glaucous and thinly furnished with down beneath ; the midrib and chief 
veins (of the latter there are frequently over thirty pairs) often clothed with 
reddish brown hairs ; stalk 1 to 3 ins. long. It wili probably be some, perhaps 
many, years before flowers are produced in this country, but they will appear 
in May or June at the end of the young leafy shoots. Fruits cylindric, bright 
red, 5 or 6 ins. long, 15 ins. wide, carrying many seeds. 

Native of Yunnan, S.E. Tibet, and Upper Burma; discovered in Yunnan 
by Forrest in 1917.__There appears to have been much confusion between this 
species and M. mollicomata (or Campbellii) which bears its rosy pink flowers 
in spring on the leafless shoots of the preceding year. The original description 
of the flowers by Sir W. W. Smith in Wo¢es, Royal Botanic Garden, Edinburgh, 
vol. xii., p. 213, really refers to those of M. mollicomata. Farrer, who found it 
in Upper Burma in 1919, also confused the two. Kingdon Ward describes 
the flowers as white, small, borne immediately above the huge leaves and 
practically invisible from below, and the tree itself as certainly not the 
magnificent sight in flower Forrest and Farrer originally believed it to be. It 
seems, nevertheless, to be undoubtedly the finest of all Asiatic magnolias in 
foliage. It is too early yet to write decisively as to its hardiness, but young 
plants at Kew withstood the hard winter of 1928-9 with slight protection and 
during the wet summer of 1931 made growths 2 to 3 ft. long. At Exbury and 
Caerhays it is quite hardy. Kingdon Ward’s opinion that the tree will never be 
any good in this country, not even moderately hardy, and be blown down in 
the first gale that catches it in full foliage, seems unduly pessimistic. At Kew 
the terminal bud is very liable to be destroyed in winter. 


M. SALICIFOLIA var. CONCOLOR, Mzquel. 


In vol. ii., p. 73, there is a note on the typical M. salicifolia of Japan, well 
distinguished among cultivated species by its erect, rather fastigiate habit ; 
narrow, willow-like leaves; and the scented-verbena-like fragrance of its 
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crushed bark. There is, however, another magnolia in gardens, also called 
M. salicifolia, which is not quite the same. Dr Sprague of Kew, who kindly 
looked into the matter, recognises it as the var. concolor of Miquel. This 
variety differs from the typical form in its more spreading habit, its stouter 
branchlets, larger flowers, broader petals (14 ins.), broader leaves (up to 3 ins. 
wide), differently scented bark, and in flowering a fortnight or so later. It 
used to be grown in the Veitchian nursery at Coombe Wood, and was probably 
introduced from Japan by J. H. Veitch about 1892. ; 

Millais in his book A/agnolias, p. 213, described the willow-leaved form 
as var. “fasciata.” There is, of course, nothing fasciated about this tree in its 
normal state and “‘fasciata” is, no doubt, a misprint for “fastigiata.” But as 
it is the typical tree which Maximowicz called salicifolia, Millais’ name, in any 
case, has no standing. We are expecting a monograph on the Magnoliacez 
from Mr J. E. Dandy, but I do not know what conclusion he has arrived at on 
this matter. Some years ago he held to the view that the two forms will be 
found to be joined by intermediates and that in any case they were not worth 
distinguishing by the botanist pure and simple. From a garden point of view 
they are quite distinct. 


M. SARGENTIANA, Rehder and Wealson. 


A deciduous tree often 50 to 60 ft. high in nature ; young shoots glabrous, 
yellowish, afterwards becoming grey, dotted with small warts. Leaves obovate, 
rounded at the apex or with a short pointed tip, tapered towards the base ; 
4 to 8 ins. long, 24 to 44 ins. wide ; frm in texture, smooth and dull green 
above, paler and clothed with a dense grey down beneath (glabrous in young 
plants) ; leaf-stalk 1 to 2 ins. long, smooth. Flowers opening in April or early 
May on the naked shoots, consisting of twelve to sixteen sepals and petals, the 
former oblong-oval, 3 ins. long by 2 ins: wide, the latter up to 5 ins. long and 
24 ins. wide, rounded at the apex ; they are rosy pink outside, deepest in shade 
towards the base, much paler inside. Flower-stalk thick, yellow, downy, % in. 
long. The column of stamens is ovoid, 1 in. long, rosy carmine. Floral 
bracts dark brown, hairy, heart-shaped, 2? ins. long by 2 ins. wide, dropping 
soon after the flowers open. Fruits cylindrical, 4 to 54 ins. long ; seeds scarlet. 

Native of Szechuen, China; discovered by David in 1869 and again by 
Wilson in 1903. Introduced to the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., by Wilson in 
1908, and to Kew three years later. It first flowered in this country with 
Mr J. C. Williams at Caerhays, Cornwall, in April 1931. It is evidently one 
of the largest magnolias, for Wilson found a tree over 8o ft. high and 1o ft. 
in girth of trunk. It is quite hardy at Kew, but will always no doubt show 
to better advantage in the south-west. It is at least as beautiful as Campbellii, 
besides being hardier and flowering later. To Lt.-Col. Messel of Nymans, 


Sussex, belongs the credit of being the second to flower this magnolia in 
April 1932. 


M. SINENSIS, Staff. 
(M. globosa var. sinensis, Re/der ; M. Nicholsoniana, Hort.—not Rehder and Wrlson). 


_ A deciduous tree or shrub up to 20 ft. high; young shoots clothed at first 
with pale brown silky hairs ; becoming smooth and greyish the second year. 
Leaves oval, oval-oblong and obovate to roundish ; rounded or abruptly pointed 


at the apex, wedge-shaped or rounded at the base; 3 to 7 ins. long, 2 to 


5 ins. wide ; smooth and bright green above, slightly glaucous and at first 
very velvety beneath ; stalk } to 24 ins. long and, like the midrib, densely silky 
hairy, Flowers saucer-shaped, white, fragrant, 3 to 4 ins. wide, produced at 


the end of young leafy shoots ona stalk 1 to 2 ins. long in June; sepals and 
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petals usually nine, oblong-obovate, 1 to 2 ins. wide. Stamens numerous, 2 in. 
long, rosy crimson. Fruit pendulous, cylindrical, 3 ins. long, 15 ins. wide, 
pink ; seeds at first pink, ultimately scarlet. ‘ 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; discovered and introduced to the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1908 by Wilson. It was found by him at altitudes of 7500 to 
gooo ft. and is perfectly hardy. Introduced to England through Messrs 
Chenault’s nursery at Orleans in 1920 and distributed under the name 
““M. Nicholsoniana.” The magnolia to which that name was originally given 
is now regarded as the same as M. Wilsonii (g.v.). M. sinensis is a pleasant 
addition to hardy shrubs; a tree over 15 ft. high bore its handsome fruits in 
abundance with Mr P. D. Williams at Lanarth, Cornwall, in 1930. Major Stern 
informs me that it grows very happily in his chalky garden at Highdown, near 
Worthing. 


M. SPRENGERI, Pampanint. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 9116 (forma diva); M. denudata var. purpurascens, Rehder and Wilson ; 
M. conspicua var. purpurascens, Bean; M. diva, Stapf) 


This tree appears first to have been found by Henry about 1885 in Hupeh 
and a year or two later in Szechuen. It was found again by Wilson in 1900 
and introduced the following year by him to the Coombe Wood nursery. He 
and Rehder subsequently named it “denudata var. purpurascens” in Plante 
Wrtlsontane, vol. 1., p. 401. The name “Sprengeri” was given to specimens 
collected by the Italian missionary, Silvestri, in N. Hupeh, about 1912, and as 
the tree is not now considered to belong to M. denudata (syn. conspicua) that 
is the first valid name. 

Two forms are in cultivation: one with large rosy carmine flowers (“diva ”); 
the other with smaller pure white ones and smaller leaves, which has been 
distinguished as “elongata.” The continued existence of the former in gardens 
is due to Mr J. C. Williams, who obtained apparently what was the only plant 
from Coombe Wood and has since grown it very successfully at Caerhays, 
where it is now about 30 ft. high. I first saw it in flower there in April 19109, 
and was much impressed with the beauty of its blossoms which, in colour and 
in their erect pose at the end of leafless shoots, resembled M. Campbellii. 
That species is distinct in its much larger oval or oblong leaves without the 
wedge-shaped base. The Caerhays tree ripens good seed from which young 
trees have been raised. One of them is growing well at Kew and is to all 
appearance perfectly hardy. 
aa isa seasons fe a to 65 ft. high, the bark on the old branches and 
trunk light grey and peeling off in small flakes; young shoots smooth, 
yellowish. Leaves obovate, tapering to a wedge-shaped base, contracted near 
the apex to a short point ; dark dullish green above and downy on the midrib ; 
paler and more downy on the midrib and veins beneath; 4 to 7 ins. long, 
2 to 5 ins. wide; stalk up to 1} ins. long. Flowers opening in April, 6 to 8 ins. 
wide, erect, very shortly stalked, terminating last year’s shoots ; made up of 
twelve sepals and petals which are rosy pink outside, paler and streaked with 
dark lines within. Stamens scarcely 4 in. long, rosy red. Of the 

Var. ELONGATA, Svaff, there are three examples at Kew, the largest 16 ft. 
high and 20 ft. across, very bushy. They were obtained from Coombe Wood, 
where they had been raised from seed sent home by Wilson in 1901. Leaves 
obovate, 3 to 44 ins. long, 2 to 3 ins. wide; glabrous by late summer. Flowers 
pure white with the twelve sepals and petals 2 to 3 ins. long. It will develop 
probably about the same garden value as M. Kobus. I should be inclined to 
regard it as specifically distinct from the Caerhays tree, 
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M. TSARONGENSIS, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub or small tree ro to 20 ft. high ; young shoots at first 
densely clothed with tawny velvety down. Leaves oval, rounded or slightly 
heart-shaped at the base, shortly pointed at the apex; 4 to Io ins. long, nearly 
half as wide; dark glossy green above with a little rusty down on the midrib 
and veins, permanently downy beneath ; veins in about twelve to fifteen pairs ; 
stalk 1 to 13 ins. long. Flowers fragrant, slightly creamy white, rather globose, 
about 3 ins. across, produced in June at the end of a leafy shoot, each on 
a stout stalk 2 ins. or more long, which is covered thickly with a tawny felt. 
Sepals and petals numbering together about nine; stamens numerous, very 
short, bearing richly tinted anthers } in. long. Fruit cylindrical, 2 to 23 ins. 
long, I in. wide, pendulous, crimson. 

Native of S.E. Tibet and Upper Burma ; first found by Forrest in flower in 
July 1919. According to Mr Dandy it can only be regarded as a geographical 
form of the Himalayan M. globosa, which I only know as being cultivated at 
Caerhays ; possibly it may be hardier. I saw a healthy plant about 4 ft. high 
showing flower-buds at Loch Inch, Wigtownshire, in May 1931. ‘The flowers 
developed handsomely and were exhibited the following month by the Earl 
of Stair at Westminster, when the species was given an Award of Merit. 
It flowered with Major G. H. Johnstone of Trewithen, Cornwall, during 
June 1932. 


M. VEITCHI, ean. 


A deciduous tree probably 30 to 4o ft. high eventually ; young wood 
purplish, clothed at first with appressed hairs, becoming brown the second 
year. Leaves obovate or oblong, mostly rounded at the base, shortly and 
abruptly pointed ; 6 to 12 ins. long, 3 to 7 ins. wide ; dark green when mature 
but purplish (especially beneath) when young ; midrib and chief veins clothed 
with grey down ; stalk } to 1 in. long, downy. Flowers 6 ins. long, blush pink, 
opening in April on the naked twigs, each borne on a short thick stalk; 
sepals and petals nine, 1} to 2 ins. wide, rounded and broadest towards the 
apex, tapered at the base; stamens} in. long. Fruit not seen. 

A hybrid between M. Campbellii and M. conspicua, raised by the late 
Mr Peter C. M. Veitch of the Royal Nurseries, Exeter, who made the cross 
in 1907, the seed-bearer being M. conspicua. It first flowered in 1917. The 
hybrid is very vigorous in growth and has noble foliage ; moreover it is quite 
hardy. I first saw the blooms in April 1919, and was much impressed by their 
beauty. A tree at Bodnant, N. Wales, is over 20 ft. high. 

Five plants were raised from the original crossing in 1907, four of which 
bore creamy white flowers. It is the fifth, with pink blossom showing the 
influence of the’ pollen parent, M. Campbellii, to which the name Veitchii was 


given. It was a creditable achievement to have hybridised two such fine 
magnolias. 


M. WILSONI, Rehder. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9004; M. Nicholsoniana, Rehder: M. taliensis, W. W. Srith.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree up to 25 ft. high, the slender young shoots 
clothed at first thickly with pale brown felt ; smooth and purplish brown the 
second year. Leaves ovate-lanceolate to narrowly oval ; pointed at the apex ; 
rounded, tapered, or slightly cordate at the base ; 3 to 6 ins. long, nearly half 
as much wide; dull green and soon smooth above, velvety beneath with a 
dense coating of pale-brown wool ; leaf-stalk } to 14 ins. long, woolly, marked 
midway by a scar. Flowers white, 3 to 4 ins. wide, cup-shaped, pendulous 
fragrant, developing in May and June with the young foliage, each on a woolly 
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stalk 1 to 1} ins. long. Sepals and petals usually nine, incurved, the largest 
obovate, rounded at the top, 24. ins. long, 1} ins. wide. Stamens numerous, 
3 in. long, rich red. Fruit cylindric-ovoid, 2 to 3 ins. long, 1 in, wide, purplish 
pink ; seeds scarlet-coated. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, at 7000 to 8500 ft. altitude; discovered by 
Wilson in 1904, introduced in 1908. This magnolia is one of the most beautiful 
of Wilson’s introductions. The finest example in cultivation is at Caerhays 
in Cornwall, where I have seen it in flower several times in May. It is there 
a small tree of open habit over 20 ft. high and bears scores of its pure white 
blossoms, each with its conspicuous ring of crimson stamens. The height of 
this tree enables one to appreciate the beauty of the pendulous flowers to the 
full extent from the ground, and it is difficult to imagine one more lovely. It is 
related to M. parviflora and M. sinensis, both of which have more abruptly 
pointed leaves. At Kew it is hardy, but never seems likely to get beyond the 
shrubby state, and it is frequently injured there by late spring frosts. It prefers 
a semi-shaded spot. There appear to be two forms in cultivation, one with 
larger, broader leaves and larger flowers than the other, and they vary also in 
the amount of pubescence beneath the leaf. 


MANDEVILLA SUAVEOLENS, Lindley. APOCYNACEA. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 3797.) 


A deciduous climbing shrub growing 12 ft. or more high; young 
shoots very slender, smooth, hollow, exuding a milky juice when cut. 
Leaves opposite, heart-shaped, tapering at the apex to a long fine point, 
toothless; 2 to 34 ins. long, 1} to 2 ins. wide; dark dull green and 
-smooth above, paler beneath, with tufts of white down in the axils of the 
veins; stalk } to 2 ins. long. Flowers sweetly scented, produced six to 
eight together in corymbs from the leaf-axils, from June to September. 
Corolla white or creamy white, funnel-shaped, 2 ins. long, 1} ins. wide, 
five-lobed, the lobes roundish ovate, spreading, overlapping; smooth 
outside, hairy inside the tube. Anthers five, yellow, scarcely stalked, 
2 in, long, crowded together in a column towards the base of the tube 
and concealing the stigma. Calyx green, with five awl-shaped lobes 
2 in. long. Seed-pods usually in pairs, each from 12 to 16 ins. long, 
slenderly cylindrical, } in. wide. Seeds bearded. 

Native of the Argentine; introduced in 1837 by Mr H. J. Mandeville, 
at that time British Minister at Buenos Ayres, and in compliment to whom 
the genus was named. Usually grown in greenhouses, where it is valued 
for the abundant, sweetly scented blossoms, it can, in the milder parts of 
the country, be grown on a sunny wall, planted in well-drained, light, loamy 
or peaty soil. It has succeeded well and borne its remarkable seed-pods 
in the Vicarage Garden at Bitton in Gloucestershire, and at Leonardslee in 
Sussex. In Cornwall it is even more luxuriant. It is botanically allied 
to Vinca and Trachelospermum, and is sometimes known as “Chilean 


jasmine.” 


MANGLIETIA. MAGNOLIACE&. 


This genus is very nearly related to Magnolia, and has the same 
solitary, terminal blossoms, but is distinguished by having often six 
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ovules to each carpel, whereas the magnolias have only two.“ Manglietia” 
appears to have been adapted by Blume from the native name in Malaya 
of the first species of the genus he described. 


M. HooKert, Cudett and W. W. Smith. 


A medium-sized or tall evergreen tree with a conical head of branches ; 
young shoots covered with a close, greyish down. Leaves leathery, obianceolate 
to oblong, narrowed at the apex to a short point, tapered at the base ; 6 ins. to 
1 ft. long, 13 to 34 ins. wide; dark glossy green above, paler but also glossy 
beneath, quite smooth but finely and distinctly net-veined ; stalk > to 1% ins. 
long. Flowers solitary, terminal, 4 ins. wide; sepals three, oblong, blunt, 
cream-coloured ; petals nine, white. Fruit ovoid or almost globose, 23 ins. 
long. 

Nate of Upper Burma at 5000 to 6000 ft., and of Yunnan at gooo ft. 
altitude. It was originally discovered in 1909 by Mr Cubitt in the former 
country and later by Mr Forrest in Yunnan. The tree is said to yield a 
timber highly valued by the Burmese. Most or all of the plants in cultivation 
have been raised from Forrest’s seeds, and they are growing vigorously in 
Cornish gardens, being already handsome and striking evergreens. It is 
related to the following species but has larger leaves. 


M. INSIGNIS, Blume. 
(Plant Introductions of Reginald Farrer, t. 4, p. 32.) 


An evergreen tree 40 ft. or more high, the young shoots, leaf-stalks and 

leaf-buds more or less downy at first, becoming nearly or quite smooth later ; 
branchlets ringed at the joints. Leaves rather leathery, oblanceolate to 
narrowly oval, finely pointed, gradually tapered from the middle to the base ; 
4 to 8 ins. long, 2 to 3 ims. wide ; dark glossy green above, pale and slightly 
glaucous beneath; stalk } to 1 in. long. Flowers magnolia-like, odorous, 
solitary, terminal, erect, 3 ins. wide, opening after the young leaves. The 
flowers are variously described as “white or yellowish tinged with pink,” 
“splendid rose pink,” “richest creamy carmine” ; sepals three ; petals nine ; 
flower-stalk stout, # to 1 in. long. Fruit ovoid-cylindric, 2 to 4 ins. long, 
I to r$ ins. wide, purple. Seeds three or four to each carpel, suspended on a 
slender filament on becoming free. 
_ _Native of the Himalaya, where it has long been known ; found by Forrest 
in Yunnan in 1912 and several times since ; also by Farrer in Upper Burma ; 
both introduced seeds from which plants have been raised that are now growing 
; = 5 fo) 
in Cornwall and elsewhere. In Mr L. de Rothschild’s garden at Exbury it 
was 10 ft. high in 1931, but had been somewhat injured during the winter of 
1928-9, Even at Kew ina sheltered shrubbery well protected from the north 
and east, it was 8 ft. hgh in 1932 and perfectly healthy. Possibly a really hard 
winter would severely injure or it may be destroy it. 


MELIA AZEDARACH, Linn@us. MELIACE®. BEAD-TREE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 1066; M. japonica, G. Don.) 


A deciduous tree up to 30 or 4o ft. high in warm countries; variable 
in habit. Leaves alternate, doubly pinnate, 12 to 24 ins. long, half as 
much wide; leaflets ovate to oval, slender-pointed, unequally tapered at 
the base toothed or lobed; 1} to 2 ins. long, } to 3 in. wide; quite 
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smooth, or sometimes slightly downy on the midrib and main-stalks 
when young. Flowers fragrant, } in. wide, produced in a cluster of loose 
axillary panicles 4 to 8 ins. long on the young leafy shoots. Calyx 
five-lobed, the lobes oblong, pointed, downy, } in. long. Petals 
lilac-coloured, narrow-oblong, } in. wide, spreading or slightly reflexed. 
Stamens ten or twelve, their stalks united into a slender, erect, violet- 
coloured tube about } in. long, the anthers only free. Fruit yellow, 
roundish egg-shaped, } in. long, containing a hard, bony seed. 

Native of N. India and of Central and W. China; now cultivated or 
naturalised in almost every warm temperate or sub-tropical country, 
often as a street tree. According to Gerard, it was cultivated by John 
Parkinson in England at the end of the sixteenth century. Miller says 
he flowered it at Chelsea three or four years successively, and that he 
found it resisted cold extremely well in the open ground. I have never 
heard of its being grown near London in recent years except under glass. 
So far as I know, Mr Hiatt C. Baker of Oaklands, near Bristol, succeeds 
as well as any one with it. He grows it out-of-doors against a wall, where 
it has stood uninjured for overtwenty years. He showed a spray gathered 
from this plant at Westminster in June 1930. I have seen it in flower 
in S. Italy, in Dalmatia, and on the Riviera, and have always been charmed 
by the grace and beauty of its foliage and blossom. It is easily raised 
from imported seed, is of easy cultivation, and flowers at an early age. 
The name of “‘bead-tree” originated through the seeds being strung by 
monks and others to form rosaries. 

Var. UMBRACULIFORMIS, Berckmans, is much grown in the S.W. United 
States, as the ‘“‘Texan Umbrella Tree.” It forms a dense, flattened, 
spreading head of branches, and has narrower leaflets. Said to have 
appeared originally on the battlefield of San Jacinto, Texas. 


MELICYTUS RAMIFLORUS, Forster. VIOLACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8763.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree up to 30 ft. high, with smooth young 
shoots and leaves. Leaves alternate, oblong-lanceolate, tapered towards 
both ends, coarsely toothed; 2 to 6 ins. long, } to 2 ins. wide; bright 
dark green above; stalk } to } in. long. Flowers small, produced in 
June in clusters of three to nine from the joints of the previous season’s 
growth; each flower about } in. wide, yellowish green, on a stalk 
1 to 2 in. long. Petals five, triangular. Fruit a globose berry, 5 in. 
wide, violet-blue, very abundant. 

Native of New Zealand; long cultivated in the Temperate House at 
Kew, where a plant flowers but does not bear fruits. As, however, the 
species is usually, if not always, unisexual, both male and female plants 
will be necessary to obtain them. The greatest success with it in this 
country probably has been achieved by the Rev. A. T. Boscawen of 
Ludgvan Rectory, near Penzance, in whose garden it has stood ten 
degrees of frost without injury, and in May 1930 was 20 ft. high and 
wide. He sent to Kew some beautiful sprays covered with fruit in 
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November 1917, which had been gathered from his plants raised ten 
years before from New Zealand seed. The species is one of those 
curious shrubs belonging to the violet family, of which Hymenanthera 
crassifolia is the best known representative in gardens. 


MELIOSMA. SABIACEA:. 
(VOLsU pee) 


This name refers to the honey-like fragrance of the flowers of some 
of the species. M. Veitchiorum (vol. ii, p. 79), the most imposing in 
leaf of all the meliosmas, flowered for the first time in this country at 
Caerhays, Cornwall, in June 1930, and one flowered and bore fruit at 
Nymans in Sussex in 1931; the fruit is globose, violet coloured, 2 in. 
wide. Unfortunately this tree is still very rare. There are two distinct 
sections of this genus, one with pinnate, the other with simple leaves. 


M. BEANIANA, Rehder and Watson. 


A deciduous tree ranging from 40 to 8o ft. high in a wild state, the trunks 
of the largest 6 ft. in girth ; young shoots slightly rusty-downy at first. Leaves 
pinnate, 6 to 12 ins. long, composed of five to thirteen (usually nine) leaflets, 
which are oval to ovate, pointed, tapered at the base, the margins remotely and 
finely toothed or entire ; the lower pairs are the smallest and I to 2 ins. long, 
the remainder increasing in size towards the end, where they are 2 to 5 ins. 
long and 1 to 24 ins. wide; upper surface rather rough, dullish green ; lower 
one with tufts of down in the vein-axils; stalks ;4, in. long. Flowers creamy 
white, borne in axillary, spreading or pendulous panicles up to 8 ins. long 
and 4 ins. wide, with rusty downy stalks. Individually the flower (as in all 
meliosmas) is small and about { in. wide. Fruit globose, black, } in. wide. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; discovered by Wilson and introduced 
in 1907. He praises it highly and describes it as one of the most striking and 
handsome of Chinese trees. It flowers in May, when the bloom is so abundant 
as to cover the tree. It is often planted near temples and wayside shrines. 
It differs from all other pinnate-leaved meliosmas (which have terminal panicles) 
in the inflorescence being axillary. It grows healthily at Kew and is very 
hardy. A tree, newly transplanted from Aldenham, bloomed at Borde Hill 
Sussex, May, 1933. i 


M. OLDHAMII, JZigued. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 2, 1929, fig. 160.) 


= 


A deciduous tree up to 60 ft. high, but usually much smaller, with stout very 
pale grey, smooth young shoots ; terminal winter buds covered with red-brown 
down. Leaves pinnate, 7 to 15 ins. long, composed of from five to thirteen 
leaflets. The lowest ones are usually rounded to ovate, about 1 in. long and 
# in. wide, the remainder gradually increasing in size and changing in shape to 
oval and obovate towards the terminal one, which is the largest and from 
3 to 53 in. long by 14 to 23 ins. wide; they are pointed and distinctly toothed 
the upper surface slightly downy when the leaf is young, the lower one havin 
tufts of down in the vein-axils. Flowers (not seen in cultivated plants) 
described by Wilson as pure white, produced in terminal, erect, much branched 
downy panicles 6 to 12 ins. high and wide ; each flower is 1 to } in. wide ; 

Native of Korea, where it was discovered in 1863 by Richard Oldham, the 
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Kew collector, and of China, whence it was introduced by Wilson in 1goo. It 
is extremely rare in cultivation, but a tree about 15 ft. high at Kew grows freely 
except when cut by late spring frost. Wilson describes it as a fine tree 
occurring in the moist woods and thickets of W. Hupeh, but not really 
common there. It appears to be related to M. Beaniana, but differs in the 


terminal inflorescence and in flowering later when the leaves are nearly 
fully grown. 


M. PENDENS, Rehkder and Wrtlson. 


A deciduous shrub up to 16 ft. high, with a graceful branching ; young shoots 
purplish, hairy. Leaves simple, mostly obovate, approaching oval, with usually 
slender points, but tapering more gradually towards the base, the margin set 
with distant, bristle-like teeth ; 2 to 6 ins. long, 1 to 2} ins. wide ; dull green 
above, with short scattered hairs and a bristly midrib, paler beneath and more 
conspicuously hairy, especially on the midrib and on the twelve to twenty pairs 


of veins ; stalk } to $ in. long. Panicles terminal, pendulous, many flowered, 


4 to 8 ins. long, scarcely as wide. Flowers white, } in. wide, fragrant ; main 
and secondary flower-stalks downy. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China; introduced by Wilson in 1907. A plant 
obtained from the Coombe Wood Nursery flowered at Kew in July 1920. Itis 
evidently near to M. cuneifolia (vol. ii, p. 79), but that species is distinguished 
by the broader, more erect panicles, also, when out of flower, by the con- 
spicuous tufts of down in the vein-axils beneath the leaves which are absent in 
M. pendens. It is quite hardy but does not grow so freely as M. cuneifolia. 


M. TENUIS, Waximowicsz. 


A deciduous shrub, perhaps a small tree in a wild state; young shoots 
purplish, downy when quite young ; winter-buds elongated, covered with tawny 
down. Leaves simple, oval to obovate, abruptly slender-pointed, tapered to 
the base, toothed ; 2 to 5 ins. long, half as wide; dark green above and with 
scattered hairs there, paie beneath with axil-tufts of pale down and hairs on 
the midrib ; veins in ten to fourteen pairs; leaf-stalk 4 to # in. long, downy. 
Flowers produced in loose, slender panicles about 6 ins. long, very small, 
yellowish white. Fruit ;%, in. wide, globose, black, covered at first with a 
purplish bloom. 

Native of Japan ; introduced in 1915. This shrub flowered with Mr Gerald 
W. E. Loder at Wakehurst, Sussex, in August 1930, but it does not promise 
to be as ornamental as M. cuneifolia. It has the same type of small flower as 
that species but the panicles are not so large nor nearly so thickly packed with 
blossom. It suffered badly at Kew in the winter of 1928-9 and is apparently 
best fitted for the milder counties. 


MENZIESIA. ERICACE/. 
(VOL, II., p. 80.) 


A genus of deciduous shrubs containing about ten species, three of 
which are native of N. America, the rest of N.E. Asia. They have 
alternate leaves without teeth and are often clustered at the end of the 
twig. Flowers in terminal clusters, the parts in fours or fives; corolla 
bell-shaped, urn-shaped, or cylindrical with the stamens enclosed; calyx 
and flower-stalks usually bristly. They succeed under the same treatment 
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as rhododendrons but enjoy more sunshine; a moist, well-drained, lime- 
free, loamy or peaty soil suits them. ‘The Japanese species grow slowly 
and are quite suitable for the rock garden. 


M. CILIICALYX, Maximowitcs. 


A deciduous shrub 2 to 3 ft. high, with smooth, slender young shoots, often 
produced in tiers. Leaves mostly clustered at the end of the twigs ; obovate 
to oval, tapered towards both ends, usually more abruptly towards the apex ; 
edged with bristle-like hairs and having a few larger bristles on the midrib, 
otherwise smooth ; # to 3 ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide; stalk } in. or less long. 
Flowers nodding, produced in May in umbel-like clusters at the end of the 
shoots of the previous year. Corolla cylindrical, in. long, ¢ in. wide, with 
four or five small lobes, yellowish green at the base, purplish at and near the 
lobes ; smooth outside, downy within. Stamens eight or ten, shorter than the 
corolla, very downy at the lower part. Calyx slightly lobed, fringed with 
glandular bristles. Flower-stalk } to 14 ins. long, glandular-bristly. 

Native of Japan, named by Maximowicz in 1870; introduced about 1914. 
It is nearly related to M. multiflora (g.v.) and is quite a pretty shrub when 
flowering as freely as one sees it in Mr Lionel de Rothschild’s garden at 
Exbury, Hants. 


M. FERRUGINEA, Smzth. 


A deciduous shrub usually 2 to 6 ft. high; young shoots glandular and 
finely downy ; afterwards with peeling bark. Leaves narrowly oval or obovate, 
pointed, tapered at the base ; ? to 2 ins. long, } to ¢in. wide ; bristly hairy above 
and on the margins, less so beneath. Flowers nodding, in clusters of two to 
five, each on a glandular stalk $ to 1 in. long. Corolla cylindrical, 2 in. long, 
four-lobed, dullish white tinged with pmk. Stamens eight, with downy stalks. 

Native of Western N. America from Alaska to Oregon; in the Cascade 
Mountains of the latter State it has been found up to 12 ft. high. It is very 
closely related to M. pilosa (vol. i1., p. 80) which differs in its more rounded, 
bell-shaped corolla and smooth stamens. This was the species discovered on 
the N.W. Coast of America by Archibald Menzies during his voyage with 
Vancouver, 1790-5, and the one on which Sir James Smith founded the genus. 
Of no great worth in gardens, 


M. MULTIFLORA, Maxitmowizcz. 
(M. ciliicalyx var. multiflora, A/a4ino.) 


This species is evidently nearly related to M. ciliicalyx described above, 
and is connected with it by intermediate forms. It was originally described 
and named. by Maximowicz in 1870, and he distinguished it from ciliicalyx by 
its shortly racemose instead of umbellate inflorescences, and its obovate rather 
than oval leaves. His own specimens, however, show little or no difference in 
shape of leaf. In these specimens the most obvious distinction of multiflora 
is in the linear lobes of the calyx being as much as @ in. long and } in. wide. 
Some authors have relied on the smooth flower-stalks of multiflora as distinct 
from the glandular-bristly ones of ciliicalyx, but in specimens of the former 
collected by Wilson in Japan in 1914, whose flowers have very distinctly 
linear-lobed calyces, the flower-stalks are as glandular-bristly as in ciliicalyx, 
The corolla of M. multiflora is somewhat shorter and more urn-shaped than 
that of ciliicalyx ; its colour varies from pale purple to nearly white with deeper 
coloured lobes. 


Native of Japan. It was collected in flower in that country by Veitch’s 
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collector, Charles Maries, during August 1880, on Mt. Fuji-yama, but if he 
sent home seeds at that time the plant never became established in gardens. 
It has occasionally been cultivated since the war. 


M. PENTANDRA, Maximowtcs. 


A deciduous shrub up to 4 ft. high, with an often bi- or tri-furcate mode of 
branching ; young shoots slender, bristly. Leaves narrowly oval, tapered at 
both ends, margined with hairs, bristly above, less so beneath; 1 to 2 ins. 
long, 5 to r in. wide; stalk about } in. long, bristly. Flowers nodding, a few 
in an umbel, each on a slender, sparsely glandular stalk }to 1 in. long. Corolla 
roundish urn-shaped, f in. long, dull greenish white, five-lobed. Stamens five, 
smooth. Calyx five-lobed, ciliate. 

Native of Japan and Saghalien ; introduced about 1905, originally named 
in 1867. It is one of the least attractive of the Menziesias, abundantly distinct 
from the other Asiatic species in having only five stamens, which are glabrous. 


M. PURPUREA, Maszimowtcs. 


A deciduous shrub said to be up to 8 ft. high, with smooth, slender shoots 
often produced in tiers of three or four. Leaves oval to obovate, tapered at the 
base, the apex rounded except for a minute tip (mucro); I to 14 ins. long, 
3 to £in. wide ; with scattered bristles above and some on the midrib beneath ; 
stalk ;%; in. or less long. Flowers nodding, produced in May and June at the end 
of the previous year’s twigs in umbel-like clusters of four to eight. Corolla red, 
bell-shaped, $ in. long, + in. wide, with four or five shallow, minutely ciliate 
lobes. Stamens very hairy, in number twice as many as the corolla lobes. 
Calyx four- or five-lobed; lobes ovate-oblong, 4 in. long, glandular-ciliate. 
Flower-stalk 4 to 2 in. long, very slender, glandular-bristly. 

Native of Japan, named in 1867 by Maximowicz; introduced about 1914. 
It is the prettiest and brightest coloured, of the Menziesias, distinguished from 
all the preceding species by its bell-shaped, red corolla, whose lobes are edged 
with minute hairs, and its round-ended mucronate leaves. Occasionally 
exhibited at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Shows, but still rare. 


MICHELIA FuSsCATA, Blume. MAGNOLIACEZ. 
(Magnolia fuscata, Andrews, Bot. Mag., t. 1008; Liriopsis fuscata, Spach.) 


An evergreen shrub ultimately 10 to 20 ft. high, of bushy habit; young 
shoots densely clothed with short brown hairs. Leaves narrowly oval or 
slightly obovate, tapering towards both ends, the apex blunt; 1} to 4 ins. 
long, 2 to 2 ins. wide, furnished with brown down at first, finally nearly 
smooth, dark glossy green; stalk 4 in. long, hairy like the shoots. 
Flowers very fragrant, produced in the leaf-axils, each on a brown, 
downy stalk } in. long; sepals and petals yellowish green stained with 
dull purple, { to 1 in. long; flower-buds at first enclosed by brown 
downy bracts. 

Native of China; introduced according to Aiton in 1789. At Kew 
this shrub has to be given the protection of a cool greenhouse, but in the 
mildest parts of our islands it is hardy. It is a cheerful evergreen, not 
conspicuous for beauty of flower but one of the most fragrant of all shrubs. 
Two or three blossoms will fill a small greenhouse with their fruity 
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perfume, which strongly recalls that of an old-fashioned sweet known as 
‘‘pear-drops.” A succession of flowers is produced from April to summer. 
A plant at Cann House, near Plymouth, is 16 ft. high and 10 ft. in 
diameter. Closely allied to the magnolias, the michelias are readily 
distinguished by their axillary flowers. 


MITCHELLA REPENS, Lemug@us. PARTRIDGE BERRY. 
RUBIACEZ. 
(Loddiges’ Botanical Cabinet, t. 979.) 


An evergreen, creeping, half-woody plant scarcely reaching above the 
ground; young shoots wiry, squarish, with traces of down when quite 
young. Leaves opposite, glabrous, dark glossy green, ovate to roundish, 
rounded at the apex, truncate or slightly heart-shaped at the base; 
+ to 2 (sometimes 2) in. long and wide; stalk scarcely so long as the 
blade, downy on the upper side when quite young; stipules minute. 
Flowers fragrant, opening during June and July at the end of the shoot 
in scarcely stalked, erect pairs. Corolla up to } in. long, tubular at the 
base, dividing at the top into four spreading ovate lobes which are hairy 
inside and give the flower a diameter of about 2 in., white, often tinged 
with purple; calyx small, four-toothed; stamens four. Fruit globose, 
about +} in. wide, scarlet, formed by the union of the two ovaries, the 
two calyces persisting at the top, carrying normally eight seeds. 

Var. LEUCOCARPA has white fruits. 

Native of Eastern and Central N. America from Nova Scotia to 
Florida and westwards to Texas; introduced by John Bartram about 1761. 
It is very hardy, loves some shade, and is suitable for a moist spot in the 
rock garden. As its prostrate branches root freely as they lie, it is easily 
increased by division, also by cuttings. A pleasing little plant, perhaps 
scarcely woody enough to justify inclusion here, very much resembling 
Linnea borealis (vol. ii, p. 31) in its creeping habit, small leaves, and twin 
flowers, but the latter belongs to the honeysuckle family, has the parts of 
its flower in fives, and the blossoms are borne at the top of a thread-like 
stalk as much as 3 ins. long. The genus commemorates John Mitchell, 
a Virginian botanist and a correspondent of Linneus. 

M. unbuLata, Siebo/d, is a second species found in Japan, but I do 
not know that it is in cultivation. 


MITRARIA COCCINEA, Cavanilles. GESNERACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4462.) 


A slender-stemmed prostrate or climbing evergreen shrub; young 
shoots densely clothed with short down. Leaves opposite, rather leathery, 
ovate or oval, pointed, rounded or tapered at the base, toothed; 4} to Zin. 
long, { to § in. wide; dark glossy green and with short hairs above when 
young ; pale, rather glaucous, more or less downy on the midrib beneath ; 
stalk ;', in. long, downy. Flowers solitary on a slender downy stalk 
r to 14 ins. long, produced from the axils of the leaves. Corolla rich 
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scarlet, tubular, r to 1} ins. long, + to } in. wide and rather bellied, 
downy. Sepals five, of unequal size, lanceolate, clasped on one side by 
downy bracts. Stamens four, the yellow anthers protruding beyond the 
corolla. Fruit an ovoid berry ~ in. wide, surmounted at first by the 
persistent style which is 14 ins. long. 

Native of the island of Chiloe and other parts of Chile; introduced 
by Wm. Lobb for Messrs Veitch of Exeter about 1846. The brilliant 
red flowers of this creeper, with its meat glossy foliage, are very 
attractive. Unfortunately it requires greenhouse treatment at Kew, but 
it can be grown out-of-doors in the south-west in shady moist positions. 
Mr Armytage Moore has it in his rock garden at Rowallane, Co. Down, 
a luxuriant mass to ft. across. At Leonardslea, Horsham, with the late 
Sir Edmund Loder, it flowered and developed fruit in a carefully selected 
spot. There is also a broad patch of it at Wakehurst, near Hayward’s 
Heath, which suffers only in very hard winters. It comes into blossom 
during May and June and continues more or less until autumn. It 
dislikes drought and hot sunshine. On wild specimens the leaves are 
often much larger than we are accustomed to see them on cultivated 
plants, sometimes 13 ins. long and half as much wide. 


MOLTKIA SUFFRUTICOSA, Brand. BORAGINACE. 
(M. graminifolium, Bentham and Hooker ; Lithospermum graminifol., Vzvianz.) 


A low, semi-evergreen shrub of tufted habit 6 to ro ins. high when in 
flower; young shoots, leaves, flower-stalks and calyx all covered with 
appressed silky grey hairs. Leaves linear, pointed, the basal ones up to 
44 ins. long, }.in. or less wide; those of the flowering stems 1 to 2 ins. 
long, silvery beneath. Flowers borne at the top of a leafy stalk 4 to 
8 ins. high in a branched pendulous cluster 1 to 24 ins. wide; they are 
blue with a tinge of purple (pink in the bud state), about } in. long; 
calyx-lobes linear, stamens about as long as the corolla or rather shorter. 
The branches of the inflorescence often curve outwards and have the 
flowers set on the top, as is common in the borage family. 

Native of Italy; put into commerce by Messrs. Backhouse of York 
in 1888. Mr H. Correvon in Zhe Gardeners’ Chronicle, 2nd April 1910, 
p. 212, writes: 

“T was once ascending Monte Summano, near Vicenza, when my eyes were suddenly 
arrested by a slope covered with a glorious azure of blue flowers. Judge my surprise 
when I recognised an old friend in Lithospermum graminifolium. It seemed as if the 
whole mountain were covered with it.” 


The plant is essentially one for a sunny place in the rock garden. I 
have never seen it better than in Major R. Emmet’s garden at Moreton 
Paddox in Gloucestershire, and it succeeds exceptionally well in the chalk 
in Major Stern’s garden at Highdown, near Worthing. M. petreea (vol. 
ii, p. 83) is easily distinguished from it by its shorter, comparatively 
broader leaves and well exposed stamens. ‘There is a hybrid between 
the two grown in gardens as M. (or, more often, Lithospermum) inter- 
media, a taller, more shrubby plant with broader leaves, 
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MORUS. MULBERRY. URTICACE. 
(VOL,, 11, p84.) 


M. ACIDOSA, Greffith. 
(M. indica, Roxburgh—not Linneus ; M. japonica, Bailey ; M. alba stylosa, Bureau.) 


A deciduous bushy tree up to 25 ft. high or, more usually, a shrub up to 
1o or 15 ft. high; young shoots smooth. Leaves very variable in size and 
shape, ordinarily ovate with a truncate or heart-shaped base and toothed, but 
often very deeply three- or five-lobed, the lobes themselves deeply scalloped ; 
2 to 6 ins. long and from two-thirds to quite as much in width ; upper surface 
dull dark green and covered with minute warts which make it slightly rough to 
the touch ; sparsely downy beneath, soon becoming nearly or quite smooth ; 
stalk ? to 15 ins. long. Male catkins up to 1} ins. long ; female ones one-third 
as much long, silky-hairy. Fruits dark red, juicy, sweet, } in. or rather 
more long. 

Native of China, Japan, and Korea; introduced by Wilson in 1907, but 
cultivated a good many years previously as ‘“‘ M. alba stylosa.” Griffith (whose 
name for this mulberry is adopted by Schneider in Plante Wilsoniane, vol. iii., 
p. 297) found it common in woods near Cheikwar (now spelt “Saikhoa”), 
a small town in Upper Assam on the Brahmaputra river. It is quite hardy 
and grows freely in this country although it is not so large a tree as the white or 
the common mulberry. It has been confused with M. alba, from which it differs 
in the stigma being borne on a distinct style ; in M. alba the style is nearly or 
quite absent. The fruit of M. acidosa has, in consequence, a much more 
bristly appearance. When not in fruit a good distinction is the absence of 
tufts of down in the vein-axils of the leaf (present in M. alba). The leaves are 
not used to feed silkworms, 


M. MONGOLICA, C. K. Schnetder. 
(M. alba var. mongolica, Bureau.) 


A deciduous tree up to 25 ft. high, or a shrub; young shoots smooth or 
soon becoming so. _ Leaves ovate, with a long, slender, often tail-like apex, 
heart-shaped at the base, coarsely triangular-toothed, each tooth terminated by 
a bristle ; 3 to 6 ins. long, 2 to 3} ins. wide ; nearly smooth except for axil-tufts 
beneath when young; stalk 1 to 1§ ins. long. Male catkins 1 to 14 ins. long, 
with a bare stalk one-third as long ; female ones much shorter. Fruit described 
by Wilson as “pale red, sweet, palatable,” also as “‘ black.” 

Native of China; discovered by the Abbé David in 1864; introduced by 
Wilson in 1907. Originally regarded as a variety of M. alba, it was made 
a species by Schneider in Plante Waolsoniana, vol. iii, p. 296. It is very 
distinct by reason of the coarse, bristly toothed margins of the leaves. Henry 
describes it as common on the mountains around Pekin and the fruit as 
“insipid.” The style is longer than in M. alba and in this character the 
species approaches M. acidosa. 

Var. DIABOLICA, Kotdsumi, has leaves downy beneath and frequently deeply 
lobed. Var. VESTITA, Refder, is distinguished by its leaves being densely 
downy on both surfaces, ; 
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MUEHLENBECKIA EPHEDROIDES, Hooker fil. POLYGONACE&. 
(VODaTL A pier.) 


A deciduous shrub of prostrate sprawling habit, forming a thicket of 
slender stems which are rush-like the first year, deeply grooved and 
without down. Leaves linear to halberd-shaped, } to r in. long, 3}, to ¢ in. 
wide, smooth, usually inconspicuous or even absent. Flowers small, 
mostly unisexual, produced from the leaf-axils in short spikes or few- 
flowered clusters; on the spikes the flowers are predominantly of one 
sex but often have a few flowers of the other sex mixed with them; they 
have no beauty. The fruit is black, triangular in cross section, about 
$ in. long, subtended by the persisting, more or less succulent perianth. 

Var. MURICATULA, Cheeseman, is a distinct variety grown by Mr 
E. A. Bowles at Myddleton House, Waltham Cross, Herts. It differs 
from the type in its very slender, almost thread-like young shoots, in the 
smaller leaves ({ to $ in. long) and in the segments of the perianth 
becoming membranous in fruit. I saw it in July 1932, bearing a large 
crop of its three-angled seeds rather like miniature beechnuts, but black. 
(M. muricatula, Codenso.) 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand. Of interest 
chiefly to botanists and lovers of curiosities. 


MUSA Basjoo, Szebold. JAPANESE BANANA. MUSACE&. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7182; M. japonica, Hort.) 


Stems cylindrical, slightly tapering upwards, 6 to g ft. high, as many 
or more inches wide at the base, crowned by four to six leaves. Leaves 
oblong, bright green, the largest 8 or g ft. long, and 2 ft. wide; the 
smallest one-third those dimensions; all have the close parallel veins 
springing at nearly right angles from the midrib that are characteristic 
of all the musas; stalk 6 to 12 ins. long, winged. Flowers borne on a 
stout arching inflorescence proceeding from the apex of the stem, the 
main-stalk of which is 1 to 1} ft. long and 2 ins. or more in diameter. 
The flowers (yellowish, cylindrical, of no beauty) open successively over 
a long season in clusters, each cluster consisting of two rows enclosed in 
the early stages by a large, concave, leathery bract. Fruit banana-like, 
3 or 4 ins. long, about 1 in, thick, three-angled, attaining full-size at the 
base whilst the terminal flower-clusters are still expanding. 

It is doubtful if this plant has a claim to notice in these pages, for 
there is nothing woody about it, even at the root. Yet it is tree-like, has 
a clean stem and persistent evergreen foliage. It was introduced from 
Japan by Charles Maries about 1881 when collecting for Messrs Veitch, 
and was first grown out-of-doors in this country at the Coombe Wood 
Nursery in Surrey. It will live in the open air at Kew for a few years 
but becomes more enfeebled each successive season and finally succumbs. 
Dr Wilfrid Fox grows it successfully a few miles south of Godalming, but 
it is only really at its best in the south-west. There is a large mass of 
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it at Caerhays Castle in Cornwall which bears fruit regularly. In general 
appearance it is a smaller replica of the common banana. tree (M. 
Sapientum) and quite unlike anything else in the open air In this country. 
It has therefore considerable interest, but otherwise I do not consider 
it worth its place in the garden except in some out-of-the-way spot. It 
must be given a well-sheltered place or the wind will tear the leaves to 
ribbons. Although with wind protection it may be a handsome and 
really striking object for a few late summer months, it usually wears a 
dismal aspect in our climate for the rest of the year with its dead or 
tattered foliage. The species is grown in Japan for the fibre obtained 
from the leaves. I donot know that the fruit is edible. Given shelter 
from wind and a sufficiently mild climate, its only other requirement 1s a 
rich loam to grow in. It can be increased by its sucker growths. 


MUTISIA. COMPOSITA. 
(VoL. II., p. 88.) 


A genus of evergreen composites notable on account of their mostly 
climbing habit and showy flower-heads, inhabiting various tropical and 
temperate parts of S. America, especially Chile, where according to Reiche, 
the author of a flora of that country, thirty-four species are to be found ; 
altogether about sixty species are known. The leaves are alternate and in 
one cultivated species, M. Clematis, they are pinnate; in all the others we 
grow the leaves are simple, varying from broadly elliptical to linear and 
from deeply toothed to entire. The midrib is very frequently prolonged 
into a tendril, sometimes branched. The flowers are crowded in ‘‘heads,” 
as is the case with all composites, and they are terminal, their beauty 
depending mainly on the ray-florets, which are often beautifully and 
brilliantly coloured. 

Most of the species are only suited for the milder parts of the 
country and even there are not easily kept in health for a long term of 
years, although in certain places they go on indefinitely (see note on 
M. decurrens at Killerton in vol. ii., p. 88). Some are apt to die off 
suddenly without any apparent cause. M. Clematis is an exception and 
quite amenable to cultivation. Often they grow wild pretty much as the 
honeysuckle does in our English copses, scrambling over other shrubs. 
They probably prefer to have their roots and main-stems in the shade, 
but the younger parts in full sunshine. A perfectly drained light sandy 
loam, with which stones are freely mixed, is recommended by those who 
have succeeded best with them. 

The genus was named after J. C. Mutis, who was born at Cadiz 
in 1732, afterwards teacher of anatomy at Madrid, and a student of 
S. American plants ; died about 1808. 


M. CLEMATIS, Lenneus fil. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 8391 ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1913, supplement.) 


__A vigorous evergreen climber 30 ft. or more high ; young stems slender, 
ribbed, and clothed like the undersurface of the leaves, the flower-stalks, and 
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the outer bracts of the flower-head with a thick, soft, whitish wool. Leaves 
alternate, pinnate, composed of six, eight, or ten leaflets, the woolly main-stalk 
lengthening out at the end into a slender, forked tendril several inches long, 
by which the plant supports itself in climbing. Leaflets oblong-ovate, pointed, 
rounded or widely tapered at the base, entire; } to 1} ins. long, + to } in. 
wide ; woolly on both surfaces at first, the upper one wearing clean ; very shortly 
stalked. Flower-heads solitary, terminal, pendulous, the lower part cylindrical, 
2 to 23 ins. long, enclosed in an involucre of four or five series of erect, oblong- 
lanceolate bracts. Ray-florets nine or ten, brilliant orange-scarlet, spreading 
horizontally or slightly recurved, giving the flower-head a diameter of 2 to 2} ins. 

_Native of the Andes of Colombia and Ecuador, one of its natural sites 
being on the high slopes of Mt. Pichincha, almost on the equator ; introduced 
in 1859. Near London it has to be given cool greenhouse treatment, but it is 
hardy in the milder counties. A large plant climbs up the Rectory at Ludgvan, 
near Penzance. It commences to flower in May and continues until October 
in the Temperate House at Kew; the plant there is pruned back and its weak 
shoots thinned out before growth commences in spring. Unlike some of 
the mutisias this species is very amenable to cultivation and is really so 
rampant a grower that this annual pruning soon becomes necessary under glass, 
and desirable out-of-doors, Propagated by cuttings of half-ripened shoots 
quite easily. 


M. ILICIFOLIA, Cavanilles. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 6009; Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 29, 1913, fig. 135.) 


A slender-stemmed evergreen climbing plant whose young shoots, as seen 
on cultivated plants, are furnished with toothed ridges (wings); they are 
clothed with a whitish or pale brown wool, as are also the leaves beneath and 
the flower-stalks. Many wild specimens in the Kew Herbarium show that 
those parts of the plant are often glabrous and the stems merely ribbed. 
Leaves holly-like, leathery, simple, stalkless, ovate-oblong, deeply heart-shaped 
at the base, 1 to 2} ins. long, the margins strongly spiny-toothed, the midrib 
prolonged 1 to 4 ins. so as to form a slender curling tendril ; upper surface 
dark bright green. Flower-heads solitary, terminal, borne on a stalk usually 
less than }in. long. Ray-florets eight to twelve, of various shades of pink or 
pale mauve, oblong-lanceolate, pointed, giving the flower-head a diameter of 
2 to 3 ins. Disk-florets yellow, numerous, forming a circular mass in the 
centre 1 in. wide. Bracts of the involucre erect, roundish ovate to lanceolate, 
often constricted at the apex to a short point, but variously shaped. It flowers 
at almost all seasons. 

Native of Chile ; introduced in 1832. Generally it is regarded as a cool 
greenhouse plant, but it is grown as a wall plant in Cornwall and even in the 
rock garden at Edinburgh Botanic Garden has survived mild winters. 
Mr Clarence Elliott collected it in Chile at 5000 to 6000 ft. altitude, flowering 
in November 1927. He notes that it was climbing over and smothering 
bushes up to 10 and 15 ft. high. Easily recognised by its sessile, simple, 
holly-like leaves and shortly stalked flower-heads, but mostly found to be difficult 
to keep in good health. There is a healthy plant on a wall at Trewithen, 


Cornwall, which I saw flowering freely in July 1932. 


M. OLIGODON, Poeppig and Endlicher. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 13, 1928, fig. 136; M. Gayana, Remy.) 


An evergreen semi-climbing, semi-prostrate shrub with ribbed young shoots 
covered at first with a loose, pale wool. Leaves 1 to 14 ins. long, q to § in. 
wide, oblong, stalkless, the base mostly bi-lobed, the lobes clasping the stem, 
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the midrib prolonged into a slender, curling tendril 5 to 3 ins. long ; margins 
coarsely triangularly toothed; dark bright green above, covered with pale 
wool beneath. Flower-heads solitary, terminal, borne on a slender stalk 
I to 3 ins. long ; ray-florets six to twelve, elliptical to oblanceolate, roundish or 
blunt at the end, 1+ ins. long, 2 in. wide, of a beautiful silky pink. Bracts of 
the involucre closely overlapping, roundish-ovate, with down at the margin 
and a short mucro at the apex. ; ; 

Native of Chile at 3000 to 4ooo ft. altitude. Originally described in 1835, 
and afterwards found by Veitch’s collector, Richard Pearse (1859-66), it seems 
first to have been introduced to cultivation by H. F. Comber during his Andean 
Expedition, 1925-7. He describes it as covering large areas, spreading by 
means of underground stems, a single plant often filling a space of 8 to 10 sq. yds. 
He found it common in rocky places and on hot, dry pastures. It appears 
usually to be dwarf, often only 6 to 12 ins. high, but in one of his field notes he 
gives it as 2 to 4 ft. high and in another as a “climber 4 to 8 ft.” It is growing 
well with Mr Musgrave at Hascombe in Surrey and at Nymans, near Crawley, 
in a loose mixture of loam, leaf-mould, stones, and sand. Mr Comber, the 
gardener at Nymans, considers it a beautiful plant although its persisting dead 
leaves tend to make it look untidy—a characteristic, Mr Clarence Elliott tells 
me, of several species in a wild state. At Logan in Wigtownshire I saw it in 
May 1931, just coming very freely into blossom, the flower-heads salmon pink. 
The plants were prostrate and growing over stones. 


M. RETUSA, Remy. 


An evergreen climber whose height is given by recent collectors as Io to 20 ft. 
Leaves 1 to 24 ins. long, half as much wide, stalkless, elliptical or oblong, 
lobed at the base, notched at the apex; the margins varying from entire to 
coarsely and triangularly toothed down the whole length ; but often with the 
dentation confined to one or two teeth near the apex ; dark green and glabrous 
above, varying from glabrous to loosely woolly beneath ; the midrib extended 
into a tendril up to 3 ins. long. Flower-heads borne on stalks up to 3 ins. 
long ; ray-florets about eight, pink, oblanceolate, 1} ins. long, } to } in. wide. 

Native of Chile ; originally named by Remy in Gay’s Flora of Chile in 1847. 
It was collected by Richard Pearse for Veitch’s in 1868 and flowered at Kew 
in 1894. The plants at present in cultivation were introduced by H. F. Comber 
during his Andean expedition, 1925-7. It is succeeding very well at Nymans, 
in Sussex, scrambling over a large hawthorn where it flowers freely and where 
self-sown seeds germinate in the borders. This species, as Mr. C. Elliott has 
observed, is not very distinct from ilicifolia from a gardener’s point of view, but 
the flower-head in ilicifolia is very shortly stalked as a rule, sometimes almost 
sessile, and the leaves are harder, more uniformly coarsely toothed and more 
distinctly net-veined. Mr Elliott considered, from what he saw of the two 
species in Chile, that ilicifolia had superior flowers, but retusa may be more 
amenable to cultivation. 

Var. ALBA has white ray-florets, Var. GLABERRIMA, Philippi, has more 
uniformly glabrous leaves than the type, but they are not always glabrous, and 
the species is so variable in this respect that it may be difficult to draw a line 
between them. The Nymans plant is of this variety. 


M. SUBULATA, Rutz and Pavon. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 13, 1930, fig. 75.) 


An evergreen, slender-stemmed climber reported by collectors as growing 
6 to 10 ft. high ; young shoots grey, ribbed, much zigzagged. Leaves glabrous, 
linear, 1 to 3 ins. long, ;'y in. or so wide, grey green, grooved above, the midrib 
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prominent beneath and often prolonged at the apex into a curling tendril. 
Flower-heads with some eight or ten ray-florets of an orange-scarlet colour, 
each floret of lanceolate shape, 1} ins. long by } in. wide. Involucre cylindrical, 
13 ins. long by } in. wide; scales overlapping, } to @ in. wide, broadly ovate, 
tipped with down. 

Native of Chile; originally named in 1798 and collected in a wild state 
many times since, but not introduced apparently until 1928, when seeds reached 
Britain through the agency of Messrs C. Elliott and G. W. Robinson; a living 
plant brought home by the latter flowered in 1930. It is very distinct from the 
species previously mentioned in its leaves which are scarcely thicker than an 
ordinary strand of worsted. Like other species, it should be planted to grow 
over a bush or small tree, on which it should eventually form a mass of 
interlaced branches and flower about midsummer. It is of doubtful hardiness, 
but would, no doubt, find the south-western counties warm enough. Related 
to this species is 


M. LINEARIFOLIA, Cavani//es, but it has its dark shining leaves much more crowded 
on the stem, sometimes, judging by wild specimens, a dozen or more to the inch; they are 
also shorter, mostly only 1 to 14 ins. long and up to } in. wide, linear-subulate and 
pointed. Flower-heads “rich and brilliant crimson-scarlet”; involucre bottle-shaped, 
I} ins. long. Mr C. Elliott introduced it from Chile in 1928. He writes that at 6000 ft. 
altitude (below which he did not find it) it was a wiry climber trailing over shrubs up to 
8 or Io ft. At gooo ft. it grew flat upon desolate screes, forming clumps 3 or 4 ft. wide, 
with thick woody root-stocks not rising more than 3 ins. above ground level and suggesting 
when in flower colonies of scarlet gerberas. Considering the altitudes which it reaches, 
it should be hardy in many parts of Britain. Personally I have only seen it in a living 
state in Mr Musgrave’s garden at Hascombe, Surrey. Judging by wild specimens, the 
midribs of the leaves do not lengthen out into tendrils, at least on the flowering parts 
of the plant. 


MYRSINE. MvyRSINACEZ. 


This genus consists of some 150 species of trees and shrubs, of which 
one only has so far been mentioned, #.e., M. africana (vol. i, p. 90). The 
flowers are usually small, or even minute and inconspicuous, often uni- 
sexual. Fruit a pea-like drupe, one-seeded and either dry or rather fleshy. 
The parts of the flower are mostly in fours or fives. The New Zealand 
species, including the two following, are sometimes put in a separate 
genus—SUTTONIA. 


M. CHATHAMICA, F. Mueller. 
(Suttonia chathamica, Jez.) 


A small evergreen tree up to 20 ft. high ; young shoots furnished with short, 
stiff hairs. Leaves alternate, leathery, obovate, notched at the rounded apex, 
tapered at the base, not toothed ; 1 to 23 ins. long, } to 14 ins, wide ; smooth 
except for down along the midrib beneath, pale green on both surfaces, dotted 
with glands beneath; stalk } in. or so long. Flowers ,'5 in. wide, unisexual, 
produced in dense clusters in the leaf-axils and on the lower naked part of the 
shoot ; petals four, Se thickly dotted — reddish glands, Fruit globose, 

urplish, + to } in. wide, containing one seed. 

: Native. of ‘Chatham’ Islands (New Zealand) ; introduced by Major A. A. 
Dorrien-Smith, who visited the islands in December 1909 and found it common 
there in certain woods. One of its companion trees, then in full bloom, was 
Veronica gigantea, 20 ft. high. The myrsine—inconspicuous in its flowers— 
should succeed where Olearia semidentata, perhaps the most beautiful of 
Chatham Island shrubs, succeeds. 
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M. NUMMULARIA, Hooker fil. 
(Suttonia nummularia, Hooker fil, Flora of New Zealand, vol. i., t. 45-) 


A prostrate evergreen shrub only an inch or two high, with very slender, 
wiry, reddish brown, slightly downy shoots. Leaves alternate, set on the 
twigs eight to twelve to the inch, rather leathery, broadly obovate to orbicular, 
toothless, often slightly indented at the apex; } to } in. long and wide ; dark 
green, glabrous, rather wrinkled, dotted beneath with numerous translucent 
glands; stalk ;\; in. long, grooved and downy on the upper side. Flowers 
unisexual, very small and inconspicuous, produced during May and June 
singly, in pairs, or in threes in the leaf-axils ; they are very shortly stalked, 
only 4 in. wide, yellowish white ; petals four, edged with tiny hairs, concave ; 
anthers almost as large as the petals. Fruit berry-like, globose, blue-purple, 
} to ¢ in. wide, containing one seed. ; ; 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand, at altitudes of 
2000 to 5000 ft.; also of Stewart Island, where it occurs at sea-level. It 
is fairly hardy at Kew, also at Edinburgh, where I saw it in flower in June 
1931. It is really of more interest than beauty unless the fruits, which I 
have not seen, are abundant enough to be attractive. In general appearance 
it suggests one of the dwarf, small-leaved vacciniums, or a small Cotoneaster 
microphylla, and is best adapted for the rock garden. 


MYRTUS. MyrtTLe. MvYRTACEZ. 
(Voie lem peno ts) 


M. BULLATA, Solander. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4809.) 


An evergreen shrub Io to 15 ft. high, or a small tree ; young shoots downy. 
Leaves opposite, orbicular or ovate, entire, most usually }? to 1} ins. long, 
scarcely as wide (sometimes over 2 ins. long), of rather leathery texture, 
purple and downy when young on both surfaces, changing to reddish brown, 
the blade conspicuously puckered and blistered between the veins; stalk 
4 to ¢ in. long, very downy. Flowers ? in. wide, white, solitary in the leaf- 
axils, each on a downy stalk } to 2 in. long; calyx purple; petals round ; 
stamens numerous, with white stalks and yellow anthers. Fruit a black-red, 
egg-shaped berry } in. long. 

Native of New Zealand ; introduced originally to Kew, where it flowered as 
long agoas June 1854. It is scarcely hardy there, but succeeds well in the south- 
west, where it has reached nearly or quite 20 ft. in height. Its chief feature 
is the curiously bullate or blistered appearance of the leaves, which makes it 
quite distinct from any other shrub that, so far as I know, can be grown in 
the open air in this country. So far as I have seen, it is shy-flowering. 


M. NUMMULARIA, Pozret. 


An evergreen shrub, usually prostrate and growing into a thick mat only a 
few inches above the ground; young shoots wiry, glabrous, reddish. Leaves 
opposite, oval, rounded at both ends, shortly stalked ; usually 4 to } in. long, 
half to two-thirds as wide ; bright dark green, smooth on both sides, margins 


decurved. Flowers white, { to } in. wide, produced singly from the terminal 


3 


leaf-axils, each on a very short stout stalk, Calyx four-lobed ; corolla of four 
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rounded petals ; stamens numerous ; fruit an oblong pink berry } in. long, 
crowned with the persisting calyx lobes. 

Native of the southern parts of S. America, especially in the Straits of 
Magellan and the Falkland Islands. It has long been known, having been 
described and named in 1796; it was collected originally by Commerson. Charles 
Darwin gathered it on Tierra del Fuego in 1833 during the voyage of the 
Beagle, and many others have found it since then, but it seems to have been 
comparatively recently introduced. It is well suited for carpeting moist shelves 
and stones in the rock garden. It is quite hardy at South Lodge, Horsham, 
and in other places towards the south coast ; elsewhere it should be as hardy 
at least as Oxalis enneaphylla. It flowers during November and December in 
S. America, equivalent to our May and June. The whole plant is rather 
suggestive of Gaultheria trichophylla. 


M. OBCORDATA, Hooker fil. 
(Eugenia obcordata, Raoul.) 


An evergreen shrub Io to 15 ft. high, of dense, very twiggy habit ; young 
shoots downy. Leaves opposite, obcordate (ze, inversely heart-shaped), 
conspicuously notched at the apex, tapered to the short downy stalk; 
otherwise smooth ; usually 3 to $ in. long, } to 2 in. wide; dark green above, 
pale and dotted with oil-glands beneath. Flowers } in. wide, dull white, 
solitary, produced from the axils of the leaves on a slender downy stalk 4 to 
4 in. long. Calyx four-lobed, the lobes ovate, the tube downy; petals four, 
round; stamens very numerous. Fruit a dark red or violet subglobose 
berry, + in. wide. 

Native of New Zealand ; introduced long ago. This pleasing shrub just 
misses being hardy at Kew, but survives the winters safely thirty or forty miles 
south of London. In the gardens of the south-west it is quite at home. It 
rarely blossoms with freedom and if it did the flowers would not add much to 
the attractiveness of the plant. This is mainly to be found in its neat habit, 
slender branching, and in the plenitude of its small, unusually shaped leaves. 


NEILLIA BRACTEATA. ROSACE#. 
(Physocarpus bracteata, Rehder; Opulaster Ramaleyi, A. Nelson.) 


As noted in vol. ii., p. 92, the genus Neillia as envisaged by Bentham 
and Hooker, is now frequently divided into two genera, viz., Neillia proper 
and Physocarpus. N. bracteata belongs to the latter. 

It is a shapely deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. or more high and more in 
width, of free and elegant growth, with grey, flaky bark; young shoots 
glabrous, yellowish. Leaves 1} to 3} ins. long, nearly or quite as wide, 
roundish ovate in main outline, often heart-shaped at the base, usually 
three- sometimes five-lobed, the lobes doubly toothed; both surfaces are 
free from down, the lower one pale; stalk about one-third as long as the 
blade. Flowers white, } in. wide, opening in June, closely packed in 
rounded clusters 14 to 2 ins. wide which come on short leafy twigs from 
the previous season’s growths, thus forming handsome sprays. Calyx with 
five-pointed ovate lobes ; flower-stalks slender, } to 1 in. long; both densely 
covered with starry down. 

Native of the mountains of Colorado, at altitudes of 5000 to 6000 ft. 
The accompanying illustration, for which I am indebted to the Arnold 
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Arboretum, shows it to be an admirable shrub for Massachusetts. It was 
introduced in 1904 under the specific name of “ Ramaleyi,” but subsequently 
seems to have disappeared. It was reintroduced in 1930. Of the species 
described in vol. ii. it is most nearly akin to N. malvacea and N. Torrey, 
having, like them, only two carpels to each fruit which are united half their 
length, whereas in the common N. opulifolius there are three to five carpels 
united only at the base. It differs from them in the obovate or spatulate 
floral bracts being more persistent. ‘The neillias like a good, moist, loamy 
soil, also to be grown in full sunshine. 


N. LONGIRACEMOSA, Hemsley. 


A deciduous shrub 3 to 6 ft. high ; young shoots angular, downy. Leaves 
ovate, sometimes indistinctly three-lobed, irregularly toothed, slender-pointed, 
rounded to heart-shaped at the base ; 14 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 25 ins. wide ; more 
or less downy on both surfaces, especially beneath and on the midrib; stalk 
ito $in. long ; stipules lanceolate (not toothed). Racemes terminal, 2 to 6 ins. 
long, slender. Flowers opening in May and June, rosy-pink, } in. long. Calyx 
tubular with five erect lanceolate lobes very downy like the main and secondary 
flower-stalks, ultimately glandular-bristly; petals rounded, only showing between 
the calyx lobes ; ovary hairy only at the top. 

Native of W. China; discovered by A. E. Pratt in 1890; introduced by 
Wilson in 1904. It is a true neillia (as distinguished from the sub-genus 
Physocarpus, which has an umbel-like inflorescence). Of the species 
mentioned in vol. 11. it is most closely related to N. sinensis (vol. ii., p. 94) 
which is well distinguished from it by its glabrous shoots and calyx and much 
shorter raceme. N. longiracemosa is a pretty, elegant shrub and is frequently 
given a place in the exhibits at the Royal Horticultural Society’s Shows. Akin 
to this species is 

N. THIBETICA, /ranchet.—According to Rehder its chief distinctions from 
the above are in the ovate, toothed stipules, the more downy leaves, and in the 
ovary being silky all over. In both species the calyx-tube becomes glandular- 
bristly at the fruiting stage. Wilson introduced seeds of N. thibetica in 1910 
under the number 4220, but some at any rate of the plants raised from these 
seeds are N. longiracemosa. 


NICOTIANA GLAuCA, R. Graham. SOLANACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 2837.) 


A semi-evergreen or deciduous shrub of erect, thin habit, ro ft. and 
upwards high in this country ; branches slender, at first only semi-woody, 
perfectly smooth, Leaves alternate, variable in shape, usually ovate and 
tapered towards both ends, sometimes heart-shaped at the base, pointed, 
quite entire; 1} to 4 ins. long, 1 to 3 ins. wide, sometimes much larger ; 
glaucous and perfectly smooth on both surfaces; stalk slender and about 
as long as the blade. Inflorescence a lax terminal panicle bearing 
numerous flowers. Corolla bright yellow, tubular, rJ ins. long, } in. wide, 
five-lobed at the mouth where it is $ in. wide, downy outside, smooth 
within ; calyx green, tubular, } in. long, with five pointed triangular teeth, 
smooth ; stamens five, rt in. long. 


Native of the Argentine, Brazil, and other parts of S. America ; 
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NOTHOFAGUS OBLIQUA at Kew (70 ft. high) 
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introduced in 1827. Although an ally of the common tobacco plant 
this is very different in general appearance, being an almost tree-like shrub 
of lax growth. It flowers from June onwards and is quite ornamental, 
the yellow flowers contrasting well with the vividly glaucous foliage. It 
has been cultivated for several years in a sheltered sunny nook at Kew, 
but is not genuinely hardy there, being killed in hard winters. Even so, 
it is well worth cultivating, especially in the warmer counties. 


NOTHOFAGUS. SOUTHERN BEECH. CUPULIFERA, 
(Vor, IL. p. 97.) 


Several interesting additions have been made to this group of beeches 
since the original publication of this work, two of which—N. Dombeyi 
and N. procera—seem likely to become favourite trees in all but the 
more inclement parts of the British Isles. The Chilean species are 
considerably hardier on the whole than the Australasian ones, none of 
which have been found capable of supporting open-air conditions at 
Kew. Possibly an exception may occur in N. GuNNu, Oerstedt, of which 
H. F. Comber sent home seeds from Tasmania in 1929. He describes 
it as the only deciduous shrub in Tasmania, not unlike N. antarctica in 
appearance and of probably similar hardiness, as it is only found on 
mountain tops at over 3000 ft. altitude. It grows from 5 to 8 ft. high 
and forms thickets of considerable extent notable for their vivid green 
colouring. The leaves are round-ovate, $ to 3 in. long, with large 
rounded teeth and five or six pairs of very conspicuous parallel veins. 

A note should be made of the excellent progress of the trees of 
N. obliqua mentioned in vol. ii., p. 101, as having been raised at Kew 
from seed sent from Chile by Mr H. J. Elwes in 1902. The largest of 
these was, in 1931, over 70 ft. high, its trunk 4 ft. 2 ins. in girth. This 
represents a growth in height of some 23 ft. per annum, which is a rather 
remarkable rate for a deciduous tree coming from south of the equator. 


N. BLAIRII, Kvasser. 
(Fagus Blairii, 7. Kirk.) 


An evergreen tree 40 to 60 ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk 2 to 3 ft. in 
diameter ; young wood downy. Leaves ovate, entire, pointed, with a short 
mucro at the apex, the base rounded or nearly truncate ; 7 to j in. long, 3 to 
4 in. wide ; bright green above, clothed beneath with a close, yellowish-brown 
felt; veins four to six each side the midrib; stalk jy in. long. Male 
flowers produced in the leaf-axils, usually solitary. Husk of fruit, four-lobed, 
4 to $ in. long. 

Native of New Zealand on the North and South Islands up to 2500 ft. 
altitude. Other species, amongst them N. cliffortioides, have been grown 
under this name, and I am not sure that the true plant is yet in cultivation. 
(The description is made from a wild specimen). It belongs to the same 
group as cliffortioides and Solandri, having evergreen, toothless leaves, but 
they are larger than in either of those species, always ovate and much broader 
towards the base. As in those species, the leaves may be smooth on young 
trees. Probably only adapted for the milder parts of the British Isles. 
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N. DomBEYI, Blume. COIGUE. 
(Fagus Dombeyi, Miréel.) 


An evergreen or semi-evergreen tree of very large size; young shoots 
clothed with very minute down. Leaves of firm texture, ovate or ovate- 
lanceolate, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped, pointed, finely and unevenly 
toothed ; } to 14 ins. long, 2 to 2 in. wide; dark glossy green above, paler 
bright green beneath, sometimes specked when older with minute blackish 
glands on both surfaces, but more thickly beneath ; chief veins inconspicuous ; 
stalk j4 in. long. Stamens bright red. Seeds ;', in. long. : 

Native of Chile, including the island of Chiloe, and of the Argentine. 
According to Elwes, it is a common tree in Chile, and is usually associated 
there with N. obliqua. Introduced to England by Mr F. R. S. Balfour, who 
presented a large quantity of seeds to Kew in 1916. Of these only four 
germinated, but as subsequent importations of seed have been made, and as 
plants can be raised from cuttings, it has become quite established in 
cultivation. It is remarkable that so fine and common a tree should not have 
been introduced before. As a young tree it grows quickly and is very elegant, 
making slender shoots I to 2 ft. long annually. Up to the present it has 
proved hardy at Kew, although occasionally during bitter winds in February 
and March it has lost most of its foliage. Near the Baths of Chillan 
Mr Elwes found trees whose trunks at five feet from the ground measured 
22 to 27 ft. in circumference. Along with N. obliqua it provides the chief 
timber supplies of Chile. 


N. MENZIESII, Oerstedt. 
(Fagus Menziesii, Hooker fil.) 


Brief mention of this tree is made in vol. ii., p. roo. A fuller description 
is now given. An evergreen tree 60 to 80 ft. (occasionally roo ft.) high in a 
wild state, with a trunk 6 to 16 ft. in girth and silvery white when young ; 
young shoots clothed with yellowish brown down. Leaves roundish ovate 
to diamond-shaped, broadly wedge-shaped at the base, rounded or pointed at 
the apex, doubly round-toothed ; } to 3 in. long, ¢ to $ in. wide; smooth on 
both surfaces except for one or two pits in the blade near the base beneath, 
which are lined with brown hairs; stalk ;; in. long, downy. Male flowers 
solitary. Nuts three in each husk, two of them with three wings, the other 
with two; husk } to + in. long. 

Native of New Zealand on both North and South Islands, up to 3500 ft. 
above sea level. It is allied to N. Cunninghamii (vol. ii., p. 99), but that 
species has singly (not doubly) toothed leaves, and the curious hairy pits 
beneath seen in N. Menziesii are absent. It has long been cultivated in the 
Temperate House at Kew but is scarcely hardy enough to grow outside there. 
To the south and west it succeeds well; in April 1931 I measured a tree at 
Wakehurst in Sussex 25 ft. high, anda rather larger one is in Mr P. D. Williams’ 
garden at Lanarth in Cornwall. 


N. PROCERA, Oerstedt. RAULI. 
(Fagus procera, Poeppig.) 
A large deciduous tree 80 ft. and upwards high ; young shoots clothed with 
small brownish hairs ; winter buds { in. long, slender, pointed. Leaves oblong 


or narrowly oval, blunt or rounded at the apex, rounded or broadly wedge- 
shaped at the base, very finely toothed ; 1} to 4 ims. long, $ to 1} ins. wide; 
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yellowish green above and downy, especially on the midrib and on the raised 
part of the blade between the sunken veins ; paler green beneath and downy 
on the midrib and veins; stalk 44; to ;'; in. long, hairy. Veins fourteen to 
eighteen each side the midrib, parallel, sunken above, prominent beneath. 
Fruit shortly stalked, § in. long, ovoid, the husk covered with narrow, gland- 
tipped scales. 

Native of Chile; introduced to Kew in 1913 through the Dendrological 
Society of France. This species is distinct from all the other Chilean 
nothofaguses in its large conspicuously ribbed leaves, which resemble those 
of a hornbeam or Alnus firma. It has proved hardy at Kew so far and grows 
well in cultivated ground, making a welcome addition to a very interesting 
group of trees. It can be increased by means of cuttings put in gentle heat in 
July or August. Elwes describes it as a stately tree in Valdivia, and Comber 
as producing the best of Chilean timbers. The largest cultivated tree I have 
seen is one at East Bergholt in Suffolk, which in July 1933 was 40 to 45 ft. high 
aps 2 ft. 9 ins. in girth of trunk. The leaves often turn to good yellow before 
falling. 


N. SOLANDRI, Oerstedt. 
(Fagus Solandri, Hooker fil.) 


An evergreen tree said to be 40 to 8oft. high in a wild state, with a trunk 
2 to 5 ft. in diameter ; young shoots clothed with a dense fine down. Leaves 
oval, sometimes rather ovate, not toothed, broadly wedge-shaped at the base, 
blunt at the apex; } to 2 in. long, } to # in. wide; smooth and glossy above, 
covered with a close down beneath; stalk ;; in. long; veins usually four or 
five each side the midrib. Male flowers produced one to three together in the 
leaf-axils. Husk of fruit usually three-lobed, } in. long ; nuts two- or three- 
winged. 

Native of New Zealand on both North and South Islands, mostly in hilly 
districts up to 2500 ft. altitude. This tree appears to be most closely related 
to N. cliffortioides (vol. ii., p. 99), but that species has smaller leaves on the 
whole, more rounded or even somewhat heart-shaped at the base. I believe 
N. Solandri was introduced to cultivation after the publication of the first 
edition of this work in 1914 and it is as yet quite uncommon. It is only likely 
to be hardy in the south and west. Cheeseman says the leaves of young trees 
are often nearly or quite devoid of down beneath. 


NOTHOPANAX. ARALIACE. 


This is one of the genera of araliads into which the old genus Panax has 
been divided. They are evergreen trees or shrubs, with simple or digitate 
leaves; the ovary usually two-celled and the styles separate. Easily 
grown in loamy soil, they are also easily propagated by cuttings. (See 
also Pseudopanax). 


N. ARBOREUM, Seemann. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9280 ; Panax arboreum, Linneus fi.) 


A small, unisexual, evergreen tree of rounded shape, freely branched and 
12 to 25 ft. high, all its parts free from down ; young shoots stout. Leaves 
digitate ; the three, five, or seven leaflets arranged at the end of a main-stalk 
as in the horse chestnut. Leaflets elliptic-oblong to narrowly obovate, coarsely 
and bluntly toothed, tapered to both ends, often more abruptly at the apex ; 
3 to 8 ins. long, 1 to 3 ins. wide; dark glossy green above, paler beneath ; 
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stalks of leaflets } to 1 in. long ; main-stalk up to 8 ins. long, the base dilated 
and clasping the stem. Flowers in compound umbels terminating the shoot, 
their main-stalks short and thick or almost non-existent ; from the end of each 
radiate eight to twelve primary divisions each on a stalk 2 to 4 ins. long, and 
from the end of each of these radiate divisions of a third dimension to the 
number of ten or twenty, each 4 to 14 ins. long and bearing at the end a 
rounded umbel of some ten or fifteen flowers. These flowers are 7 in. wide, 
greenish brown and ofno beauty ; petals five, obovate ; stamens five, spreading. 
Fruit purplish black, rather compressed-globose, } in. wide, crowned by the 
recurved styles. 

Native of New Zealand, mostly of the lowlands, but ascending to 2500 ft. ; 
long introduced. It is not hardy at Kew, but there used to be a good tree in 
the Temperate House, where it grew for many years and became eventually as 
large apparently as it is found at home. There is a good tree, 20 ft. high, in 
the open air in Mr P. D. Williams’ garden at Lanarth, and another in the 
Rectory garden at Ludgvan. These, of course, are in the mildest part of 
England, but it is also very healthy at Exbury, Hants, and at Wakehurst, Sussex. 
In New Zealand the tree often begins life as an epiphyte on the stems of 
tree-ferns, down which it extends its roots until they reach the ground, It isa 
handsome foliage tree of a type unusual in the open air, but common enough 
in glass houses. 


N. Davipiu, Harms. 
(Panax Davidii, Hranchet; Acanthopanax diversifolium, Hems/ey.) 


A small evergreen tree Io to 20 ft. high; young shoots and leaves quite 
smooth. Leaves leathery, very variable in shape, and either simple, bifoliolate 
(rarely), or trifoliolate; the simple leaf and the individual leaflets of the 
compound leaves are similar in size and shape, being narrowly lanceolate, 
tapered towards both ends, especially towards the apex which is very long and 
slender-pointed ; margins remotely toothed; 3 to 6 ins. long, # to 1% ins. 
wide ; dark glossy green ; leaf-stalk 2 to 8 ins. long, grooved on the upper 
side. The simple leaves have normally three longitudinal veins starting from 
the base; where the leaf consists of two leaflets one has a single vein, the 
other (usually larger) one has two; where there are three leaflets each has a 
single vein. Thus every leaf, whatever its shape, has three veins. Flowers 
small, greenish yellow, opening in July and August, and produced in pyramidal 
or rounded panicles 3 to 6 ins. long composed of small umbels. Fruit black, 
roundish, compressed, } in. wide. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China; introduced by Wilson to the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1907, and three years later to Kew. It has survived all 
the winters since 1910 without injury, but grows slowly. It finds the south- 
western counties more to its liking, and in the garden at Duffryn, near Cardiff, 
succeeds admirably. It makes a neat evergreen, quite distinct from any other 
hardy one in the diversity of its leaves. Originally found in 1869 by the 
French missionary, David, and later by Henry. Easily increased by late 
summer cuttings. 


OLEARIA. Daisy BusH. COMPOSITA. 
(VOLa Ew pa wos) 


In response to several requests I have, in the following pages, very 
much extended the notice of this interesting genus of Australasian shrubs, 
although most of them unfortunately are hardy only in our mildest parts. 
The finest collections in the country are probably those grown by Major 
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A. A. Dorrien-Smith at Tresco in Scilly, and by the Rev. Arthur T. 
Boscawen at Ludgvan Rectory, near Marazion, Cornwall. 

Mr H. F. Comber, during his expedition to Tasmania (1929-30) 
found some forms of O. Gunniana with coloured flowers. The form 
hitherto cultivated has white flowers, but he describes these new ones as 
ranging from white to pale pink, deep pink, mauve, purple and blue. As 
the seed he sent home has germinated freely, we may look forward to 
some attractive new olearias being established in cultivation. A very 
charming blue one flowered at Kew in the spring of 1932. 

O. OLEIFOLIA, A7rk, sometimes offered in catalogues, is a species 
very nearly related to the well-known O. Haastii (vol. ii., p. 105); in fact 
Cheeseman, the New Zealand botanist, says it ‘only differs in its more 
erect habit and longer narrower leaves.” The latter are 1} to 3 ins. long 
by } to } in. wide, and of oblong-lanceolate to lanceolate shape. 
Intermediate forms have been found in New Zealand. Native of the 
South Island up to 3500 ft. altitude. 

There is occasionally some confusion in gardens between the genera 
Senecio and Olearia, the former being also represented in Australasia by 
many shrubby species. They can be distinguished in flower by the bracts 
(scales) of the involucre being confined to a single row, or sometimes 
two rows, in Senecio, but produced in several rows in Olearia. 


O. ALBIDA, Hooker fil. 
(Eurybia albida, Hooker fil.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree Io to 20 ft. high in a wild state ; young 
shoots grooved and, like the leaf-stalks and flower-stalks, clothed with pale 
brown, closely appressed down. Leaves alternate, entire, narrowly ovate or 
narrowly oval, rounded or abruptly tapered at the base, blunt or rounded at the 
apex ; I to 4 ins. long, 4 to 14 ins. wide; dark dull green and without down 
above when mature, clothed beneath with very close, white, soft felt ; stalk 
+ to+in. long. Corymbs about 2 ins. wide, terminal and from the uppermost 
leaf-axils on slender pale brown stalks 2 to 3 ins. long. Flower-heads white, 
cylindrical, } in. long, the outer bracts erect, more or less downy and ciliate, 
each head carrying three to six florets, of which one to three are ray-florets. 

Native of New Zealand in the North Island; said by Cheeseman to be 
uncommon and usually found near the sea. From this one would expect it to 
be more tender than its ally, O. avicennizefolia, but it has lived and grown well 
at Kew for several years not only on a wall but in the open ground. These 
two species are closely akin and have been confused with each other in gardens, 
but avicennizfolia can be distinguished by its leaves being more tapered at the 
base and longer stalked, by its fewer florets in one head, and by the glabrous 
or nearly glabrous bracts of the flower-head. O. albida is a pleasant evergreen 
where it succeeds. It flowers in July and August. 


O. ANGUSTIFOLIA, Hooker fil. 
(Kirk’s Forest Flora of New Zealand, t. 138.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree 6 to 20 ft. high, occasionally as much as 
30 ft. in diameter ; young shoots, lower surface of leaves and flower-stalks all 
clothed with a soft, white felt. Leaves linear-lanceolate, pointed, tapered to a 
broad stalkless base, the margins finely and regularly set with small blunt 
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teeth ; 2 to 5 ins. long, } to # in. wide ; smooth and glossy green above, more 
or less distinctly three-veined beneath. Flower-heads two to ten at the top of 
the branches, each head 13 to 2 ins. wide; ray-florets pure white ; disk-florets 
rich deep purple. Main flower-stalk 2 to 4 ins. long, stiffly erect, ¢ in. thick, 
furnished with narrow, leaf-like bracts 1 to 2 ins. long. 

Native of the South Island of New Zealand and of Stewart Island ; 
discovered in 1848 by Dr Lyall ; described and named by the younger Hooker 
in 1853. This beautiful species seems always to have been either very rare 
or absent from cultivation in this country, yet Kirk described it long ago as 
“standing unrivalled in a genus which contains many species of great beauty.” 
It is closely related to, and comparable in beauty with, the now well known 
O. semidentata, but should be hardier. Seeds collected on the southernmost 
point of Stewart Island were distributed in this country in 1932 by Mr Stead, 
who tells me that it grows there close to the shore, bears the brunt of the fierce 
Antarctic gales, and is frequently drenched with sea spray. In the same group, 
which includes also O. operina and O. chathamica, comes 


O. TRAILLU, Air, seed of which, collected on Stewart Island, was also distributed by 
Mr Stead in 1932 in English gardens. It is a shrub or small tree and grows Io to 20 ft. 
high ; young shoots, undersurface of leaves and flower-stalks all clothed with white wool. 
Leaves oblanceolate, 3 to 6 ins. long, #? to 14 ins. wide, finely and irregularly toothed. 
Flower-heads borne three to eight together in racemes 3 to 8 ins. long, near the end of the 
branches. Each head is I in. wide, ray-florets white, disk-florets violet-purple. It was 
discovered by T. Kirk in 1883, and is a native of Puysegue Point on the South Island, as 
well as of Stewart Island; rare in both localities. Its racemose (instead of solitary) 
flower-heads well distinguish it in its group. O. Colensoi, also closely akin and having 
a racemose inflorescence, differs very much in having no ray-florets and much broader 
leaves. 


O. ARGOPHYLLA, Mueller. MUSKWOOD. 
(Aster argophyllus, Zadillardiére ; Bot. Mag., t. 1563.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree up to 30 ft. high ; young shoots slightly 
ribbed and clothed with a closely appressed silvery down. Leaves alternate, 
leathery, oblanceolate or oval, tapered about equally towards both ends, 
pointed, toothed unevenly ; 2 to 6 ins. long, 1 to 23 ins. wide; grey green 
and slightly downy above when: young, especially on the midrib; clothed 
permanently beneath with a close, fine, silvery, glistening felt ; stalk grooved, 
¢to1in.long. Flower-heads produced very numerously in corymbs 3 or 4 ins. 
wide at the end of the shoots of the previous year’s growth, the whole forming 
a hanging cluster 8 ins. or more wide. Ray-florets three to five, narrow, 
scarcely jt in. long, creamy white ; disk-florets six to eight, yellow. 

Native of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania ; introduced in 1804. 
Although not particularly attractive in its flowers, this is a handsome foliage 
plant on account of its silvery appearance. It has also a very pleasant musky 
scent which may be detected by rubbing the leaves, and which is also 
perceptible in the atmosphere near a bush after a shower. It has been grown 
against a wall at Kew, but that amount of protection is insufficient to keep it 


alive permanently. In Cornwall and the Isle of Wight it is 20 to 30 ft. high. 
It flowers in June. 


OQ. AVICENNIAFOLIA, Hooker fil. 


(Eurybia avicennizefolia, Hooker il.) 


_ An evergreen shrub or small tree varying from 8 to 20 ft. in height in a 
wild state ; young shoots ribbed and clothed with a close, white, scurf-like 
down. Leaves alternate, oval-lanceolate, tapered towards both ends, pointed 
or bluntish at the apex, entire ; 2 to 4 ins, long, % to 13 ins. wide; greyish 
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green and smooth above, the undersurface furnished with a close, thin, white 
or yellowish white felt; stalk } to } in. long, grooved and downy like the 
young shoots. Flower-heads produced in erect rounded corymbs from the 
terminal leaf-axils in August and September, each corymb 2 to 3 ins. wide 
and borne on a slender stalk 2 to 3 ins. long, grooved and downy. Each 
flower-head is } in. long, cylindrical, white, the outer bracts erect; there are 
usually two or three florets in each head, one or two (or sometimes none) of 
which are ray-florets. 

_ _ Native of New Zealand in the South Island up to 3000 ft. altitude. This 
is hardy in the milder parts of the British Isles, and has been grown outside 
by Mr Robinson at Gravetye in Sussex for some years. Mr Beamish succeeds 
well with it at Ashbourne in Co. Cork, where, exposed to full sunshine, it 
flowers very freely ; it is 9 ft. high at Exbury in Hampshire, and is in admirable 
vigour. At Kew it is grown in the outside recesses of the wall of the Temperate 
House. Considering the elevation at which it grows wild it ought, indeed, to 
be one of the hardier olearias. It has been confused with O. albida (g.v.). 


O. CHATHAMICA, Kzrk. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8420.) 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 7 ft. high ; young shoots stout, furrowed, and like 
the undersurface of the leaves and flower-stalks, clothed with a soft white felt. 
Leaves alternate, 15 to 5 ins. long, $ to 14 ins. wide, thick, leathery ; 
oblanceolate or oblong-lanceolate, pointed, the margins set with rather 
regular blunt teeth, tapering at the base to a short broad stalk; green and 
smooth above ; the midrib is raised beneath and at each side of it are one or 
two similarly prominent veins running lengthwise. Flower-heads aster-like, 
1? to 2} ins. wide, solitary on stalks 4 to 6 ins. long. Ray-florets numerous, 
usually pale mauve, occasionally white, 2 in. long, linear, pointed. Disk- 
florets dark violet-purple, forming a conspicuous centre to the flower-head } in. 
wide. Outer bracts linear, pointed, } in. long, woolly towards the top. 

Native of the Chatham Islands ; introduced by Major A. A. Dorrien-Smith 
in 1910. The Rev. Arthur Boscawen grows it very successfully in the Rectory 
Garden at Ludgvan, near Penzance, planting it in peat, leaf soil and grit. It 
flowers in May and June. According to Cheeseman its nearest ally is 
O. operina, Hooker fil.,a New Zealand species I have not seen in gardens. 
Among cultivated olearias O. chathamica most resembles O. semidentata and 
is equally beautiful. It differs from that species in its larger, broader, more 
conspicuously toothed leaves with prominent veins beneath. 


O. COLENSOI, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub Io to 16 ft. high, sometimes a small tree twice as high 
with a trunk 1 to 2 ft. in diameter. Leaves of very leathery texture, usually 
obovate to obovate-lanceolate, pointed or occasionally bluntish at the apex, 
tapering at the base to a stout stalk 4 to ? in. long, toothed (often doubly 
so) at the margin; 3 to 6 ins. long, half or more than half as much wide ; 
dark shining green above except when young, clothed permanently beneath 
with a thick white wool ; veins netted, prominent beneath. Racemes clustered 
at ends of the branches, each 4 to 6 ins. long and bearing five to eight or 
more flower-heads which are up to I in. wide and dark brownish purple. 
There are no ray-florets. peat 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand, where it is 
regarded as one of the most handsome of the daisy-bushes. It was discovered 
on Mt. Hikurangi by Colenso at altitudes up to 5000 ft. I do not think it is 
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very common in cultivation and by far the finest example I know of in 
England is a bush in the Ludgvan Rectory garden, near Penzance, which is 
about 14 ft. high, rather more in diameter, and flowers in July. At Kew it 
needs the shelter of a cool greenhouse. It constitutes an important part of the 
vegetation of Stewart Island near the sea, but with O. angustifolia usually 
in front of it. 


O, ERUBESCENS, Dzppel. 


(Eurybia erub., De Candolle ; E. myrsinoides var. erub., Mueller ; E. myrsinoides of 
vol. ii., p. 106—not of Mueller, Gardeners’ Chronicle, Jan. 28, 1911, fig. 30.) 


An evergreen shrub, 3 to 5 ft. high ; young shoots often long and slender, 
covered like the undersurface of the leaves with a pale, brownish, shining 
down. Leaves alternate, scarcely stalked, stiff and leathery ; narrowly oval or 
oblong, pointed, tapered or rounded at the base, conspicuously toothed ; 
4 to 14 ins. long, + to # in. wide; dark glossy green and smooth above. 
Inflorescence branched, up to 3 ins. long and carrying several flower-heads, or 
often unbranched and only one. Flower-heads 1 in. wide, with three to five 
pure white ray-florets and six to eight yellow disk-florets in the centre. They 
open in May and June. The inflorescences come from the leaf-axils of the 
previous year and form altogether an elegant, densely flowered, cylindrical 
panicle 1 to r4 ft. long. 

Native of Tasmania, Victoria, and New South Wales ; cultivated at Kew in 
the forties of last century. It needs wall protection there although, in a well- 
sheltered spot like the foot of a house wall facing south, it may pass through 
several winters without serious injury. When seen at its best it is a charming 
shrub and is admirable for the south and west. It has been much confused 
in gardens with O. myrsinoides (g.v.), but is more ornamental and is quite 
distinct in its much larger, pointed, more conspicuously toothed leaves and its 
larger flower-heads with as many as five spreading pure white florets, plus six 
to ten yellow disk-florets. 

Var. ILICIFOLIUS, De Candolle.—I do not think a strict line can be drawn 
between this variety and typical erubescens, but it may well be used to 
distinguish the largest and longest-leaved forms whose leaves are occasionally 
as much as 3 ins. long and I in. wide. The inflorescences are larger and bear 
more numerous flowers and the whole plant is more vigorous. It is cultivated 
in Messrs Stewart’s nursery at Ferndown in Dorset, at Trebagh in Cornwall, 
and in various places in Ireland. 


O. FORSTERI, Hooker fil. 
(O. paniculata, Cheeseman, Shawia paniculata, Forster.) 


An evergreen shrub or a small tree up to 20 ft. high in its native country ; 
young shoots ribbed and furnished with a dark brown scurf, as are also the 
leaf-stalks and flower-stalks. Leaves alternate, leathery, ovate or oval, rounded 
or slightly heart-shaped at the base, mostly blunt at the apex, the margins 
entire but conspicuously wavy ; 13 to 3} ins. long, 1 to 1? ins. wide ; shining 
green and without down above, clothed beneath with a grey-white, closely 
appressed felt; stalk } to { in. long, grooved. Flower-heads dull white, 
produced in small, pyramidal, axillary panicles in October and usually about 
2 ins. long ; each flower-head is cylindrical, } in. long, composed of a solitary 
tubular floret enclosed by erect, slightly downy, dull white scales. 

Native of both Islands of New Zealand, up to 1500 ft. _It is not hardy near 
London except against a wall, but is grown outside in several parts of the 
British Isles, especially in the west and near the sea. It is 12 ft. high 
at Castlewellan in Co. Down, and | have had specimens in flower from a 
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garden near Bristol. It has no beauty of flower, but the blossoms are fragrant 
and continue to open during November and December. It is very distinct 
os cultivated olearias by reason of the very undulated margins of the 
eaves. 


O. FURFURACEA, Hooker fil. 
(Aster furfuracea, 4. Richard; Eurybia furfuracea, De Cundolle.) 


_ An evergreen shrub of bushy habit, sometimes a small tree up to 20 ft. 

high ; young shoots covered with a whitish soft down, which persists to the 
second year and becomes brown. Leaves alternate, very leathery, mostly 
ovate or inclined to oblong, abruptly pointed or blunt at the apex, rounded or 
broadly tapered and often unequal at the base; margins entire or remotely 
and shallowly toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1} to 24 ins. wide ; smooth and dark 
glossy green above, silvery beneath with a closely appressed down ; leaf-stalk 
3 torin.long. Flower-heads numerously produced in axillary, much branched 
corymbs 3 to 5 ins. wide, the main-stalk up to 6 or 8 ins. long. Each head is 
4 to $ in. wide, carrying two to five ray-florets and three to seven disk-florets, 
the former white, oblong, } to } in. long ; the latter yellow. 
_ Native of the North Island, New Zealand. In its shining green foliage— 
in size and colouring rather like that of a Portugal laurel, only stiffer and 
shining grey-white beneath—this olearia is quite handsome, and its flowers 
are abundant enough to give a pleasing effect. It survives mild winters in 
a sheltered spot at Kew, but is, of course, happier farther south and west. 
Among cultivated olearias it comes nearest to O. nitida, but that species has 
thinner, less leathery leaves, whose margins are usually more conspicuously 
wavy and toothed and whose flowers each carry fifteen to twenty florets. 


O. ILICIFOLIA, Hooker fil. 
(O. multibracteolata, Co/enso ; Eurybia dentata var. linearifolia, Hooker fil.) 


An evergreen bush of spreading habit up to to ft. or more high; young 
shoots rather downy. Leaves alternate, hard and leathery, linear-oblong to 
lanceolate, pointed, rounded or truncate at the base ; margins conspicuously 
wavy and sharply and coarsely toothed; glabrous and green at maturity 
above, clothed beneath with a close whitish felt ; 2 to 4 ins. long, $ to 1 in. 
wide ; stalk } to ? in. long. Flower-heads fragrant, produced during June in 
branched, rounded corymbs 2 to 4 ins. wide from the end of the previous 
year’s growths on a main-stalk 3 to6ins.long. Each flower-head is daisy-like, 
about 4 in. wide, with ten or more white ray-florets. 

Native of New Zealand on both North and South Islands extending to 
4000 ft. altitude. It is closely related to O. macrodonta (vol. ii., p. 105) and is 
somewhat similar in general appearance. Both have the same musk-like 
odour. The leaves of ilicifolia are more oblong in shape, usually narrower, 
more wavy at the margin, and the veins stand out from the midrib at right 
angles (pointing forward in macrodonta). The whole plant in this country 
is smaller and less vigorous. It is about as hardy as O. macrodonta and 
therefore of uncertain tenure in a climate like that of Kew, even against a 
wall. It does not promise to become so beautiful a shrub. 


O. INSIGNIS, Hooker fil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7034; Pachystegia insignis, Cheeseman.) 


A low, spreading, evergreen shrub, described as growing 6 ft. high in a 
wild state ; young shoots thick and, like the undersurface of the leaves, leaf- 
stalks and flower-stalks, clothed with a white or pale brown woolly felt. 
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Leaves crowded at the ends of the shoots, very stout and leathery, entire, 
oval or obovate ; tapered, rounded, or slightly heart-shaped at the base, blunt 
at the apex ; 3 to 7 ins. long, about half as wide ; upper surface at first woolly, 
ultimately dark glossy green and smooth except on the midrib and margins ; 
stalk stout, } to 2 ins. long. Flower-heads produced from the end of the shoot 
or in the terminal leaf-axils ; each solitary on a slender stalk 4 to 8 ins. long. 
Each flower-head is 14 to 2} ins. wide ; the ray-florets very numerous 1n two or 
more rows, white, linear, toothed at the end, § in. long. Disk-florets very 
crowded, forming a yellow centre to the flower-head 1} ins. wide. Outer 
scales small, overlapping, woolly, arranged in many rows. ; 

Native of New Zealand on the South Island up to 4ooo ft. altitude ; 
discovered by Capt. Rough about 1850. A very handsome species and very 
distinct among olearias by reason of its large leaves ; large, white and yellow, 
long-stalked flower-heads ; and large egg-shaped involucre of very numerous 
scales beneath the flower-head. As many as five heads may be borne on one 
shoot and they open in summer. It is not really happy out-of-doors at Kew 
although it survives at the foot of a warm wall. At Wakehurst in Sussex 
Mr Gerald Loder has a plant near the house 4 ft. across and 2 ft. high. It 
is well worth cultivation wherever it can be grown. 


O. LACUNOSA, Hooker fil. 
(O. alpina, Buchanan.) 


An evergreen shrub 5 ft. or more high (in a wild state sometimes a small 
tree 15 ft. high) ; young shoots, undersurface of leaves, leaf-stalks and flower- 
stalks all densely clothed with a pale greyish or rust-coloured down. Leaves 
of leathery texture, linear to linear-oblong, obscurely or not at all toothed, 
pointed, very shortly stalked; 3 to 7 ins. long, 4 to 1 in. wide; margins 
recurved ; upper surface smooth, the veins conspicuously sunken above, very 
prominent beneath, proceeding from the midrib to the leaf margins at almost 
right angles ; midrib yellow on the upper surface. Panicles terminal and several 
together, forming a group of flower-heads 4 ins. or more wide. Flower-heads 
2} in, wide, each carrying from eight to twelve florets, four or five of which have 
rays about # in. long. 

Native of North and South Islands, New Zealand, up to 5000 ft. altitude ; 
discovered by W. T. L. Travers in 1864 on the mountains near Rotoroa. It is 
grown at Kew, but although it survives mild winters out-of-doors in sheltered 
spots, it is not genuinely hardy there. Like most of the olearias it will only be 
seen at its best in the mildest counties. The leaves make it one of the most 
distinct in the genus; the midrib is very prominent beneath and the veins, 
leaving it at right angles, divide the lower surface into a long series of roughly 


rectangular hollows. It grows well in the Rectory garden at Ludgvan, near 
Penzance. 


O, MOSCHATA, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub of dense, bushy, much branched habit, 3 to 6 ft. high, 
with a distinct musk-like scent and slightly viscid ; young shoots, flower-stalks, 
involucres and undersurface of leaves covered with a close white felt. Leaves 
of leathery texture, alternate, closely set on the branches, oval inclined to 
obovate, rounded at the apex, tapered at the base to a very short stalk, quite 
without teeth ; } to j in. long, } to 2 in. wide ; greenish grey and scurfy above. 
Corymbs axillary, made up of three to five flower-heads produced on a slender 
main-stalk up to 2 ins. long, the stalks of the individual flower-head much 
shorter. There are twelve to twenty florets in a head ; ray-florets white, usually 


seven to nine, linear, giving each flower-head a diameter of about } in. ; disk- 
florets yellow. 
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Native of the South Island, New Zealand ; discovered by Sir Julius von 
Haast in 1862. This daisy bush is very distinct on account of its silvery-grey 
colour, its musky scent, small leaves, and close compact habit. When in 
bloom the leaves are almost hidden by the wealth of blossom. It needs winter 
shelter at Kew, but farther south succeeds well in the open air. In July 1930 
it was flowering well with Mr Gerald Loder at Wakehurst in Sussex, and in 
Major Stern’s garden at Highdown, near Worthing, there is a healthy rounded 
bush about 3 ft. high, whose silvery grey hue makes it very conspicuous and 
handsome. 


O. MYRSINOIDES, JZueller. 


The daisy bush described under this name in vol. ii., p. 106, is really 
O. erubescens, a shrub originally called Eurybia erubescens by De Candolle, 
and Olearia myrsinoides var. erubescens by Mueller. It has been redescribed 
more fully on a previous page. I do not remember to have seen the typical 
O. myrsinoides in cultivation, but it is very distinct from the olearia which has 
for long existed in gardens under its name, and for which the title E. erubescens 
Dippel, is here used (see p. 252). 

An evergreen shrub said to be usually low and straggling or densely bushy 
in a state of nature ; young shoots angled, silvery, with a scale-like covering 
like the undersurface of the leaves. Leaves alternate, mostly obovate, some- 
times narrowly oval, tapered at the base, rounded at the apex, toothed ; 
4 to $ in. long, } to ¢ in. wide; shining green and smooth above. Flower- 
heads three to five together in axillary clusters, borne on stalks up to I in. long ; 
ray-florets white, two or three to each head ; disk-florets two to five, yellow. 

Native of Tasmania and Victoria. In shape and size the leaves often 
resemble those of Myrsine africana (vol. ii, p. 90). The flowers frequently 
form slender cylindrical sprays 1 ft. or more long as in erubescens, 


O. NITIDA, Hooker fil. 


(O. arborescens, Cockayne ; Eurybia alpina, Lindley and Paxton, Flower Garden, ii., p. 84.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 12 ft. high; young shoots grooved, clothed with 
fine, close, pale brown down. Leaves alternate, slightly leathery, ovate to 
roundish-ovate, pointed, usually rounded (sometimes broadly tapered) at the 
base, wavy or indistinctly toothed at the margins ; 14 to 3% ins. long, # to 2 ins, 
wide ; dark shining green above and either smooth or with appressed whitish 
hairs when young ; clothed beneath with a silvery, satiny, closely appressed 
down ; stalks about 4 in. long. Flower-heads in corymbs opening in May and 
June, from the end of the shoots and the terminal leaf-axils, the whole forming 
a cluster 4 to Gins. wide ; the main-stalks 2 to 3 ins. long, grooved and downy 
like the young shoots, secondary stalks more downy. Each flower-head is 
4 to in. wide, aster-like, the fifteen to twenty ray-florets being white, the 
disk- florets yellowish. Outer scales linear-oblong, clothed with short 
brown hairs. ; 

Native of New Zealand from sea level to 4ooo ft. altitude. It has been 
cultivated at Kew for at least seventy years, but has not attracted much notice 
until comparatively recently. The late Mr Chambers used to grow it well at 
Grayshill, Haslemere, where it flowered excellently. The garden there is 
some hundred feet above sea-level ; on the low flat area of Kew it will not live for 
long out-of-doors. It is really at its best in the southern and western maritime 
counties. Mr Armytage-Moore of Rowallane, Co. Down, for instance, has 
a bush 12 ft. across; and there is a similar one at Loch Inch in Wigtownshire, 
I am told the noted example at Castlewellan, Co. Down, is now 30 ft. across, 
It is well distinguished by the satiny sheen of the undersurface of the leaves, 
and is quite pretty in blossom. 
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O. NUMMULARIFOLIA, Hooker fil. 
(Eurybia nummularifolia, Hooker /il.) 


An evergreen bush of dense growth up to 10 ft. high ; young shoots thinly 
downy or almost smooth. Leaves alternate, thick and leathery, closely set on 
the branchlets (twelve or more to the inch), oval or obovate to almost round, 
tapering at the base to a very short stalk, rounded at the apex, toothless, the 
margins recurved ; } to } in. long, from half to nearly as much wide; glossy green 
above, clothed beneath with a very close, yellowish-white felt. Flower-heads 
solitary, produced from the axils of the terminal leaves, beyond which they 
stand out slightly. Each flower-head is } to } in. long and each has three to 
five creamy white or yellowish ray-florets. The scales of the involucre are 
erect, in several rows, often nearly smooth except at the points and margins. 

Native of New Zealand on the North and South Islands, ascending to 
altitudes of 4500 ft. It is one of the hardier olearias and survives ordinary 
winters at Kew, but still cannot be relied on there like O. Haastii. It is 
usually seen as a rather low bush in this country, distinct in its crowded, small, 
thick leaves and is well worth growing in the milder counties. It flowers in 
July. I have not seen a better example than one in Sir Herbert Maxwell’s 
garden at Monreith, Wigtownshire, which in May 1931 was 6 ft. high and 
5 ft. across. 


O. RAMULOSA, Bentham. TwicGy DAISY BUSH. 
(Aster ramulosus, Ladillardiere ; Eurybia ramulosa, De Candolle.) 


A much-branched evergreen shrub 3 to 5 ft. high, with graceful arching 
shoots clothed with pale hairs or scurf when young and very slender. Leaves 
alternate, linear, linear-obovate or almost round; ;4; to } in. long, ,4 in. wide ; 
margins recurved ; dark green and at first slightly woolly or minutely warted 
above, permanently woolly beneath; stalk $ in. or less long. Flower-heads 
8 in. wide, solitary on very short, leafy twigs ; ray-florets pure white, six to 
ten in number, linear ; disk-florets also white, with yellow anthers. 

Native of Tasmania and Australia. It has long been cultivated, having 
flowered in a garden near Paris as long ago as 1822. It has to be treated as 
a cool greenhouse plant at Kew where it flowers from February onwards. It 
is grown out-of-doors in specially favoured places in the south-west, but must 
be regarded as one of the tenderest of the olearias. The flowers stand erect 
on the arching shoots and make very elegant sprays. H.F. Comber found it 
in dry, open pastures in Tasmania, fully exposed to the sun. In flower, he 
observes, the plant became simply a white mass. The plant figured in ‘the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 8205, as var. COMMUNIS is the form grown in this 
country. Comber’s form is of closer growth and may be hardier. 


O. SEMIDENTATA, Decazsne. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8550; Eurybia semidentata, JMweller.) 


_ An evergreen bush of rounded habit 6 to 12 ft. high and as much or more in 
diameter ; young shoots slender, clothed with a white, woolly felt. Leaves 
alternate, linear to lanceolate, pointed, tapered slightly to a stalkless base with 
a few shallow teeth at the upper half; 13 to 3 ins. long, } to 8 in. wide; upper 
surface dark green, wrinkled ; lower one clothed with soft, silvery white wool 
Flower-heads solitary at the end of the twigs, each one about 2 ins. wide. 
aster-like in form, the numerous spreading or slightly decurved ray-florets pale 
purple and about #? in. long by } in. wide ; disk-florets of a darker more violet- 
purple, forming a conspicuous circular centre to the flower-head 4 ‘to ? in. wide. 
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The outer scales of the involucre are linear, pointed, closely set in about three 
rows, and almost hidden by a white cottony down. 

Native of the Chatham Islands ; introduced to England in 1910 by Major 
A. A. Dorrien-Smith, who gives a very interesting account of a visit made to 
the native habitat of this beautiful shrub in the Kew Bulletin, 1910, p. 120. 
On this occasion he found a white form, ALBIFLORA. Since its introduction, 
O. semidentata has spread in cultivation and become, in the milder parts of 
the British Isles, one of the most popular of the genus, which it well deserves 
to be. It first flowered at Tresco Abbey in Scilly in 1913. In the Rev. A. T. 
Boscawen’s garden at Ludgvan Rectory, near Penzance, there is a plant 12 ft. 
high, taller than it is usually found in a wild state. I saw two fine bushes in 
Lord Stair’s garden at Loch Inch, Wigtownshire, in June 1931, which were then 
8 ft. by ro ft. and 6 ft. by 8 ft. respectively. In colour beauty of blossom this 
surpasses all other olearias I have seen in cultivation. It is not adapted for 
the open air in places with a climate similar to that of Kew, only surviving 
there the mildest winters and even then not unscathed. Closely related to 
O. chathamica (¢.v.). 


OQ. SOLANDRI, Hooker fil. 
(O. fasciculifolia, Co/enso ; Eurybia Solandri, Hooker fil.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 15 ft. high ina wild state, of erect habit, branches 
broom-like ; young shoots angled, clothed with yellowish down. Leaves 
opposite or in opposite clusters, about { in. long, s'5 in. wide (twice as long on 
quite young plants) ; linear inclined to obovate, rounded or bluntish at the end, 
tapered at the base to a very short stalk; dark green and smooth above, the 
midrib deeply sunken ; clothed beneath with a yellowish white felt ; margins 
recurved. Flower-heads solitary from the centre of the leaf-clusters, stalkless, 
yellowish, + to } in. long, each containing eight to twenty florets. Outer scales 
of involucre in four rows, bright tawny yellow, rather downy. 

Native of New Zealand on both the North and South Islands up to 1500 ft. 
altitude. It is distinct amongst cultivated olearias in its rather heath-like 
foliage and habit and its clusters (fascicles) of leaves. In general aspect it 
resembles Cassinia fulvida. It can be grown in a sheltered spot near a wall 
at Kew and has made healthy bushes there 6 ft. high, apt nevertheless to be 
severely injured in hard winters. The whole plant has a yellowish tone due to 
the colour of the down on the shoots, underneath the leaves, and on the 
involucral scales. It blooms from August to October, but on the whole is 
a dull shrub. 


O. SPECIOSA, Hutchinson, 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8118.) 


An evergreen shrub described as of straggling habit and 3 to 4 ft. high; 
young shoots densely clothed with pale brown wool. Leaves alternate, stout 
and leathery, narrowly oblong or oval, the margins recurved and toothed— 
sometimes coarsely and irregularly ; 14 to 43 ins. long, § to 13 ins. wide ; dark 
glossy green and finely wrinkled above, clothed beneath with a thick, soft, pale 
brown felt; stalk $ to 4 in. long. The flower-heads are produced about 
midsummer in rather lax corymbs 4 to 8 ins. wide, the main and secondary 
stalks woolly like the young shoots. Each head is borne on a slender stalk 
1 to 2 ins. long and measures about 1 in. wide. Ray-florets five or six, white, 
1 in. wide, tapering towards both ends. Disk-florets about twice as many, 
yellow. Outer bracts woolly, forming a funnel-shaped involucre 4 in, wide. 

Native of Australia. The plant figured in the Botanical Magazine was 
raised at Kew from seed obtained in 1838 from Melbourne. The species had, 
however, been introduced previously to Kew and had flowered in 1883, but 
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was confused with O. tomentosa. To this species (g.v.) it is related, but differs 
in its thicker, shorter-stalked leaves and fewer ray-florets, which in tomentosa 
are rose-tinted. It thrives well at Tresco Abbey in the Isles of Scilly but 
needs winter protection at Kew. 


O. SUBREPANDA, Hutchinson. 
(Eurybia ‘subrepanda, De Candolle.) 


In the first edition of this work, published in 1914, I accepted the then 
prevailing conception of the name “Olearia stellulata” which, following 
Bentham, the author of “Vora Australiensis, was made to include O, Gunniana, 
Bentham was a confirmed “lumper,” and not only did he sink O. Gunniana 
under stellulata but also two other species, viz., O. lyrata and O.subrepanda. In 
the second and subsequent editions I adopted the name O. Gunniana for the 
plant described in vol. ii, p. 106 (with figure on p. 107), as “O. stellulata.” 

O. subrepanda is an evergreen shrub closely akin to O. Gunniana, but is 
well distinguished by its more compact habit and its smaller leaves, which 
are from } to in. long, 4 to 3%; in. wide, oblong-obovate, rounded at the end, 
tapered at the base, rather coarsely and bluntly toothed, wrinkled above, 
stellately downy beneath like the young shoots. Flowers white with a yellow 
disk, 8 to 3 in. wide, ray-florets linear ; flower-stalks stouter and much shorter 
than in O. Gunniana. Native of Tasmania on mountain sides at 3000 ft. 
elevation, where it makes a rounded bush 4 or 5 ft. high. In the confusion 
with O. Gunniana and O. stellulata it would be difficult to ascertain when it 
was first introduced, but it was cultivated by Messrs Veitch in the Coombe 
Wood Nursery, in 1881, as ‘‘Eurybia Gunniana.” It is still grown in gardens 
as a small-leaved, dwarfer form of O. Gunniana and is a charming shrub. 
(See also introductory note on the genus, p. 248.) 


O. LYRATA, A’utchinson (Aster liratus, Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 1509), is very distinct, 
especially in foliage, from O. Gunniana and O. subrepanda. It is evergreen, grows 
g to Io ft. high; young shoots grey-downy, very pithy. Leaves lanceolate, long-pointed, 
3 to 6 ins. long, 4 to 1} ins. wide; the margins toothless, wavy, or toothed ; glabrous 
and wrinkled above, covered with a close grey felt beneath. Flower-heads white with a 
yellow disk, # in. wide, borne in rounded terminal clusters 2 or 3 ins. across. Native of 
Australia (Victoria and New South Wales), also of Tasmania. It was cultivated by 
Loddiges of Hackney as a greenhouse plant in 1813, by the late Mr W. E. Gumbleton, 
near Queenstown, Co, Cork, in 1890, and at Bowood in IgIo, but is now very uncommon. 
It is only hardy in our mildest counties, and is not so well worth cultivation as its close 
allies. All of them have star-shaped down. It is probable that the true O. stellulata is 
not in cultivation. 


O. TOMENTOSA, De Candolle. 
(O. dentata, AZoench, Bot. Mag., t. 5973 ; Aster tomentosus, Wendland.) 


A stout, much branched, evergreen shrub ; young shoots clothed with a felt 
of rusty brown, forked hairs. Leaves alternate, oval, ovate, pointed or blunt 
mostly tapered at the base but sometimes rounded or slightly heart-shaped, 
with four to six shallow teeth on each margin or almost entire; 1 to 24 ins. 
long, about half as wide; dark green and rough to the touch above, clothed 
beneath with a felt of forked hairs similar to that which covers the branchlets : 
stalk 7 to § in. long. Flower-heads in a terminal panicle of sometimes nine to 
a dozen, each head 1 to I} ins. wide. Ray-florets numerous, linear, often 
notched at the end, pale rose-coloured. Disk-florets forming a compact yellow 
centre } in. wide. Outer scales of flower-head linear, pointed, clothed with 
a red-brown felt like that of the other parts, very numerous in several rows 
and forming an ovoid inyolucre nearly } in. wide, 
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Native of E, Australia, and suitable only for the milder parts of our islands. 
It has long been cultivated and was raised in Lee and Kennedy’s nursery 
at Hammersmith in 1793 and flowered there a few years later. It has been 
grown at Tresco Abbey in Scilly since the middle of last century and Sir 
Joseph Hooker records the existence of a fine bush there in 1872. I believe 
the true plant is now very rare. For some time the very different O. macrodonta 
(vol. ii., p. 105) went under the name of “dentata.” It is certainly one. of the 
most beautiful of the olearias, for few of them have flower-heads combining 
size, pretty colouring and number to such an extent. The flowering season is 
apparently an extended one and I have seen specimens collected in March 
and July. Andrews, who figured the plant in his Bosanis?s Repository, t. 61, 
gives the flowering season as extending from December to August. 


O. TRAVERSII, Hooker fil. 
(Eurybia Traversii, Jue//er.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree from 15 to 35 ft. high in a wild state; 
young shoots four-angled, clothed with a silvery white, closely appressed felt 
as are also the leaves beneath, the leaf-stalks and the flower-stalks. Leaves 
opposite, obovate or oval, tapered at both ends, but usually more abruptly 
towards the mucronate apex, quite untoothed, leathery ; 1} to 23 ins. long, 
2? to 14 ins. wide; at first furnished with appressed silky hairs above, but 
ultimately quite smooth and bright dark green; stalk} to fin. long. Panicles 
I to 2 ins. long, produced during June in the leaf-axils and carrying usually 
five to twelve flower-heads, each jin. long. From five to fifteen florets occur 
in each head, the outer ones of which are female. There are no ray-florets 
and the dull greyish flowers have little beauty. 

Native of the Chatham Islands, where it was discovered in 1840. Although 
this olearia has so little flower beauty to recommend it, the fine silvery sheen 
beneath the leaves is quite attractive. It isa free grower where the conditions 
suit it, but it has not proved hardy at Kew or on other inland sites, It thrives 
in the milder counties and is especially adapted for the seaside. Even on the 
east coast as far north as Scarborough, it succeeds in exposed situations if 
planted close to the sea. It is well distinguished by its short-stalked, opposite 
leaves, numerous short axillary panicles, and squarish twigs. 


O. VIRGATA, Hooker fil. 
(O. quinquefida, Colenso ; O. parvifolia, Colenso ; Eurybia virgata, Hooker fil.) 


An evergreen shrub up to ro or 15 ft. high and as much wide, often forming 
dense tangled bushes ; young shoots very slender, wiry, usually four-angled and 
glabrous. Leaves opposite or in opposite clusters ; linear-obovate, ¢ to j in, 
long, ;}; to 3%; in. wide, rounded or abruptly narrowed to a point at the apex, 
tapered at the base; upper surface usually smooth and dark green ; lower 
surface clothed with white felt ; stalk very short or absent. Flower-heads in 
opposite clusters, each about } in. long and wide and borne on very short 
downy stalks. Florets in each head five to twelve ; ray-florets three to six, 
yellowish white. Outer scales of the involucre in about three rows, linear-oblong, 
usually silky-downy. 

Native of New Zealand in the North and South Islands, from sea level up 
to 3000 ft. altitude. This curious shrub has no great beauty and is chiefly 
interesting for its long, slender, wire-like branches furnished with small leaves 
and clusters of short flower-heads which open during May and June in this 
country. It is not very hardy and needs wall protection in most places. Still 
I saw it in bloom in Mr Berkeley’s garden at Spetchley, near Worcester, some 
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years ago. The finest specimen I know of is in Mr M‘Douall’s garden at 
Logan in the Rhinns of Galloway ; this, in June 1931, was 15 ft. high and as 
much wide. O. virgata and O. odorata (vol. ii., p. 106) are closely related, but 
the latter has terete branchlets, broader leaves, many more (20 to 25) florets 
in each head, and the outer scales of the involucre are viscid and glandular. 
Still more nearly akin is 

O. LINEATA, Cockayne (O. virgata var, lineata, Air), but it differs in the more slender 
and pendulous branchlets which are often downy when young. Still more does it differ in 
the opposite leaf-clusters being set farther apart, and in the narrowness of the leaves them- 
selves, which are only ;'; in. wide, but from 3 to 1} ins. long. The ray-florets are about 
twice as many to each head as in virgata, and number from eight to fourteen. Native of 
the South Island, New Zealand; also of Stewart Island. There is a good example in 
Messrs Hillier’s nursery at Winchester 15 ft. high, and others in Messrs Wallace’s 
nursery at Tunbridge Wells, where it is evidently hardy. 


OPUNTIA. PRICKLY PEAR, CACTACE:, 


The only members of the cactus family that can be grown continuously 
in the open air in our average climate belong to this genus. It is purely 
American, and species are found as far north as Massachusetts in the 
United States, and as far south as the Straits of Magellan. The greatest 
aggregations of species occur in the S.W. United States, Mexico, and 
Chile. Several species have become naturalised in the Old World, 
notably in the Mediterranean region, and in N. and S. Africa. In 
Australia there is a fear that they may become as great a pest in the 
plant world as the rabbit has proved to be in the animal world. E. H. 
Wilson, in a wild mountainous spot in Western China, at elevations of 
4000 to 5000 ft., found a large colony of opuntia covering miles of barren 
rocky slopes. Here the plants, which he identified as O. Dillenii, grow 
6 to ro ft. high and flower profusely. He offers no explanation as to how 
an American plant such as this became established (it must have been 
many years ago) in the Chinese-Tibetan borderland—a really remarkable 
occurrence, 

In the common type of prickly pear, the younger parts of the plant 
consist of stems in the shape of thick fleshy plates or “slabs” of obovate 
or oval outline, varying from 2 or 3 ins. to over 1 ft. in length. These 
are jointed together at the ends, and each face is covered with a green 
bark more or less thickly sprinkled with clusters of slender needle-like 
spines up to 1% ins. long (in some species over 3 ins.), which spring 
from tufts of tiny, often barbed bristles. But not all the opuntias have 
these flat slab-like stems; many have them more or less terete, but 
jointed and armed in the same way as the others. , 

_ They vary much in stature; those that can be grown in the open air 
in this country being at most a few feet high, and consisting entirely of 
jointed sections. But in warmer regions some species attain the 
dimensions of small trees with a distinct trunk. The flowers are usually 
borne on the margins of the stems, and have usually a saucer- or cup-shaped 
arrangement of sepals and petals and measure 2 to 4 ins. across, the 
colour being oftenest of some shade of yellow or orange, sometimes red 
rarely white. What leaves they produce are small and soon fall. The 
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fruits of some species are edible, notably O. tuna, which produces the 
“tuna fruit,” and O. Ficus-indica, the “ Indian fig.” 

In most places in this country the opuntias can only be regarded as 
curiosities and not beautiful ones at that, but on sunny dry spots on the 
south coast the hardy species should flower and give some interest. 
They should be grown on perfectly drained raised mounds or slopes of 
light sandy soil mixed with an equal amount of stones or rubble and in 
full sunshine. Several species are perfectly hardy as regards mere frost. 
Some years ago I saw a group made up of various kinds, very healthy and 
flowering freely in the New York Botanic Garden, where the winters are 
much more severe than ours, but the summers much hotter and more 
sunny. Damp isa greater drawback than cold, nor do they like shade. 
The best collection of prickly pears grown in the open air in Britain is in 
the Cambridge Botanic Garden, one of our driest and sunniest localities, 
but very far from being the warmest. It is the practice there to cover 
them with glass lights in winter to shield them from excessive wet. 

In a small collection grown for a good many years on the south 
side of the Palm House at Kew the following species are included: 
O. ARENARIA, Engelmann, S.W. United States; O. BicoLor, PAiipp1, 
Andes of Chile; O. cantasriciensis, Lynch, Mexico; O. ELATA, Lin, 
Brazil; O. ENGELMANNI, Salm-Dyck, Mexico; O. FRAGILIS, Haworth, 
W N. America; O. MEGACANTHA, Salm-Dyck, Mexico; O. MESACANTHA, 
Rajinesque, E. United States (syn. O. Rafinesquei, Enge/mann, Bot. Mag., 
t. 7041); O. POLYACANTHA, Haworth, W. United States. 

Of these the best in health is O. elata, but mesacantha (in several 
varieties), megacantha, cantabrigiensis, Engelmannii, and bicolor are good. 
Very distinct and growing well is O. fragilis with its dark green sections 
of stem almost circular in cross section (not flat and slab-like as is more 
usual). It is found wild as far north as British Columbia, and takes its 
name from the easy way its joints break apart. This makes it a great 
nuisance to grazing animals in its native region. 

In addition to the above, the following species are grown in the open 
air in the Cambridge Botanic Garden: O. FRAGILIS var. BRACHYARTHRA, 
Coulter, N. America; O. mmpricata, De Candolle, S. United States; O. 
monacantha, Haworth (now regarded as a synonym of O., VULGARIS, 
Miller), S. America; O. Ropusta, Wendland, Mexico, which Mr Preston, 
the Curator, informs me is by far the most handsome of the hardy species 
at Cambridge, putting on, as it does, a fine glaucous hue, and growing 
over 4 ft. nigh, being affected only by severe winters; O. RHODANTHA, 
Schumann, S.W. United States. 


OSMANTHUS. OLEACE, 
CVOLA IT... 110.) 


In connection with this genus it may here be noted that Messrs 
Burkwood and Skipwith of Kingston-on-Thames have raised a hybrid 
between O. Delavayi and Phillyrea decora (vol. ii., pp. 111, 142) that 
they have named OsmMaREA BuRKWoopDII. Flowers ivory-white, } in. wide, 
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borne in terminal and axillary trusses of six or seven blossoms, strongly 
scented, opening in April. Leaves ovate-elliptical, pointed, toothed, 1 to 
13 ins, long, leathery, dark, rather glossy green. Very hardy, of rather 
slow growth and bushy in habit. 


O. FoRRESTU, Rehder. 


An evergreen shrub 10 to 25 ft. high, with smooth, yellowish grey young 
shoots. Leaves of firm hardish texture, dull green, ovate-lanceolate to oblong, 
wedge-shaped to rounded or heart-shaped at the base, mostly slender-pointed, 
sometimes quite entire, sometimes conspicuously spiny-toothed ; 3 ‘to 8 ins. 
long, 1 to 2} ins. wide ; not downy but prominently net-veined and sprinkled 
thickly with minute black dots on both surfaces ; stalk $to}in.long. Flowers 
creamy white to pale yellow, sweetly fragrant, produced numerously in clusters 
from the leaf-axils, each flower on a slender stalk 3 in. long ; corolla 2 in. wide, 
deeply four-lobed; lobes oblong; anthers yellow, attached near the base. 
Fruit egg-shaped, 4 to @ in. long, “deep blue-purple with a heavy waxy bloom 
much resembling the ripe fruits of Prinsepia utilis” (Forrest). 

Native of N.W. Yunnan, China; introduced by Forrest in 1923. 
Dr Rehder considers it to be most closely related to O. armatus (vol. il., p. I11), 
which is easily distinguished by its downy young shoots and _ leaf-stalks. 
Judging by dried specimens it appears often to produce spine-toothed leaves at 
the base of the shoot and entire ones towards the end. It occurs at altitudes of 
6000 to 11,000 ft. and has proved hardy in a sheltered corner at Kew, but it 
will probably need the conditions of the southern and south-western counties 
to develop its best qualities. In respect of its foliage it should be one of the 
finest in this genus, but it can scarcely be regarded as promising, at present, to 
be a first-rate evergreen for our average climate. 


O. SERRULATUS, Rehder. 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 12 ft. high; young shoots minutely downy. 
Leaves oval-lanceolate to oblong or narrowly obovate, slender-pointed, wedge- 
shaped at the base, sharply toothed to entire ; 2} to 43 ins. long, 8 to 14 ins. 
wide ; of leathery texture, dark shining green above, paler and dotted beneath ; 
stalk about j in. long. Flowers fragrant, produced in spring from four to nine 
in a cluster from the leaf-axils ; corolla white, deeply four-lobed, 3 in. wide ; 
flower-stalk } to } in. long, slender, Fruit 2 in. long, oblong, blue-black. 

Native of W. China; discovered by Wilson in 1904, introduced to the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1910 and to Kew in 1912. It is hardy at Kew and has 
grown into a stiff bush 4 ft. high, but gives the impression that it would prefer 
a warmer locality. It resembles the following species in leaf, but belongs to the 
same section of the genus as O. fragrans and O. Forrestii, having the stamens 
inserted near the base of the corolla. 


O. SUAVIS, King. 
(Siphonosmanthus suavis, Stasf, Bot. Mag,, t. 9176.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 12 ft. high, sometimes a small tree ; young shoots 
greyish, minutely downy. Leaves lance-shaped inclined to oblong, wedge- 
shaped at the base, more or less slender-pointed, sharply toothed to almost 
entire ; 13 to 3) ins. long, 3 to 1} ins. wide; dark glossy green above paler 
and minutely dotted beneath ; stalk § to } in. long. Flowers white fragrant 
produced in axillary clusters of as many as eight ; corolla } to 2 in, wide, with 
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a 


four roundish-ovate, spreading lobes and a tube } in. long ; calyx bell-shaped, 
four-lobed, the lobes edged with minute hairs; flower-stalk } to ¢ in. long, 
minutely downy. Fruit roundish egg-shaped, 2 in. long, bluish black. 3 

Native of N. India (Sikkim, Bhotan, Manipur), where it reaches altitudes 
of 10,000 ft. ; discovered by Griffith in 1838. It is hardy but grows slowly at 
Kew. Along with O. Delavayi, Dr Stapf has removed it from Osmanthus and 
constituted of the pair a new genus, SIPHONOSMANTHUS, on account of the 
almost stalkless stamens attached close to the mouth of the corolla and the 
cylindrical tube of the corolla. It bears both unisexual and bisexual flowers. 
The Marquis of Headfort finds it an attractive evergreen in Co. Meath, where 
it opens its fragrant blossom in mid-winter. In still milder parts of our islands 
it should be even more effective. 


O. DELAVAYI, the nearest relative of O. suavis, described in vol. ii, p-. III, when it 
was comparatively new to cultivation in this country, has since proved itself to be one of 
the most beautiful of white-flowered evergreens. In Sussex and Hampshire, and thence 


— especially, one sees it every April almost hidden by its own wealth of scented 
blossom. 


OSTRYA KNOWLTONII, Coville. CORYLACEA. 
(Garden and Forest, 1894, fig. 23.) 


A small deciduous tree, 12 to 30 ft. high; young shoots downy, 
greenish brown, becoming grey at two years old; buds cylindrical, very 
downy. Leaves ovate to oval, toothed, tapered, rounded or slightly 
heart-shaped at the base; pointed or bluntish at the apex; 1 to 24 ins. 
long, ? to 14 ins. wide; downy on both surfaces; veins in five to eight 
pairs; stalk + to + in. long. Male catkins 1 to rj ins. long, with downy 
stalks and scales. Fruit clusters 1 to 14+ ins. long, # in. wide; the 
membranous husks or involucres that enclose the nutlets 4 to ? in. long, 
oval. Nutlets + in. long, hairy towards the apex. 

Native of Arizona and Utah; discovered by Mr F. H. Knowlton in 
1889 on the southern slope of the Grand Cajon of the Colorado river ; 
introduced to cultivation in N. America in 1914 and to Kew in rg16. 
It differs from the hop-hornbeam of the E. United States (O. virginica) 
by its much smaller size, its more abruptly pointed or round-ended 
leaves with about half as many pairs of veins. It is hardy in the Arnold 
Arboretum, Mass., and is interesting as one of a small genus of attractive 
trees closely related to the hornbeams, two of them native of N. America, 
one of Europe and one of Japan. (See also vol. il., p. 114.) 


OVIDIA ANDINA, Meissner. THYMELAACEA, 
(Daphne andina, Poeppig.) 


A deciduous shrub, often of spare habit, up to 7 ft. high; shoots 
downy when quite young. Leaves oblanceolate to narrowly elliptical or 
oval, bluntish or rounded at the apex, tapered to a stalkless base; 
1 to 5 ins. long, } to x in. wide, dull grey green and smooth above, 
glaucous and furnished with appressed hairs beneath. Flowers produced 
in July along with and terminating the young shoots, crowded thirty or 
more together on a solitary umbel which 1s 1 to ty ins. wide, and has a 
stout, downy main-stalk # to 1 in. long. Each flower is about } in. wide, 
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white to creamy white with red anthers, the calyx (perianth) funnel-shaped, 
downy, dividing at the mouth into four oval or obovate lobes. Fruits 
pure white, egg-shaped, } in. long, with the stigma persisting at the end. 
Individual flower-stalks very slender, } to § in. long. : 

Native of Chile up to 5000 ft. altitude ; introduced by H. F. Comber 
during his Andean expedition, 1925-7; it has also been collected by 
Mr Clarence Elliott, who found it in flower in January 1928. It is a 
dicecious shrub, #.¢., the male and female flowers are borne on separate 
plants. The female flowers are smaller than the males and shorter-stalked. 
Comber observes that he found it in semi-shady situations where the soil 
was moist and varying from peaty to loamy in character. Coming from 
such an altitude it should be hardy. In Major Pam’s garden at Wormley 
Bury, Herts, there are some very sturdy plants. 

O. prLLopiLio, JMeissner (syn. Daphne p. Gay) was also introduced by 
Comber from Chile in 1927. It is closely related to O. andina, but 1s 
described as ro to 30 ft. high. It can be distinguished from that species 
by the glabrousness of its leaves, which are stalkless, oblanceolate, 1 to 
3 ins. long, } to } in. wide; dull, pale, rather glaucous green. Judging 
by wild specimens the young shoots are mostly very downy. Flowers 
white, very downy outside, } in. wide; fruit reddish and purple when ripe. 
‘¢ Pillo-pillo” is the Indian name for this shrub. 

Ovidia is a genus of some four species closely allied to Daphne, both 
having 4-parted flowers with eight stamens and very supple young shoots. 
Daphne differs from Ovidia in its cylindrical perianth and in its style 
being very short or even absent. At present, neither of the above species 
promises to be a first-rate garden plant. 


OZOTHAMNUS ANTENNARIA, Hooker fil, COMPOSITA. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 9152; Helichrysum Antennarium, M/vel/er ; Swammerdamia Ant., 
De Candolle.) 


An evergreen shrub of dense leafy habit up to 1o ft. high; young 
shoots glutinous, angled, they and the undersurface of the leaves not 
downy but covered with a close grey or tawny scurf. Leaves oblanceolate 
or obovate, tapered to the base, broad and rounded at the apex, set from 
4 to fin. apart on the twigs; $ to r} ins. long, } to 3 in. wide; smooth 
and dark green above; leaf-stalk very short. Flowers produced in June 
and July in dense 'clusters terminating short axillary shoots; each flower- 
head consists of twenty or more florets and is } in. wide, dullish white, 
the most conspicuous feature being the pappus, which is really the calyx 
converted into a ring of silk-like hairs surmounting the ovary. Scales of 
the involucre and main flower-stalk downy. 

Native of Tasmania, especially on Mt. Wellington and the Western 
Mountains. This shrub is briefly mentioned in vol. i, p- 618, but it has 
proved hardier than it was thought to be when that note was written. For 
nearly twenty years it has grown outside at Kew and remained in perfect 
health without any shelter other than that given by the wall of the 
Temperate House, which protects it from north and east winds. It is 
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now 8 or g ft. high and as much in diameter. One collector records that 
he found it in May on Mt. Wellington where the ground was covered with 
three feet of snow. The foliage when crushed has a slightly acrid although 
not unpleasant odour. Recently introduced to cultivation is 

O. LEDIFOLIUS, Hooker fil. (syns. Helichrysum led., Bentham, Cassinia led., De 
Candolle).—An evergreen shrub of stiff, erect habit, 3 to 5 ft. high, with a distinct odour ; 
young shoots downy, conspicuously yellow, rather viscid. Leaves 4 to 4 in. long, 3 to 
iy in. wide, closely arranged on the twigs, stalkless, linear, entire, the margins much rolled 
back ; dark green above, of the same yellow beneath as the young shoots. Flower-heads 
white, densely packed in terminal clusters } to 1 in. wide ; each head is about 4 in. long 
and as much wide; ray-florets about six ; involucral bracts oblong, downy ; flower-stalks 
very downy. 

Native of the mountains of Tasmania up to altitudes of 3000 to 4000 ft., whence it 
was introduced in 1929-30 by Comber, who suggests it should be quite hardy. It is 
growing quite healthily at Exbury, near the Solent. Wild specimens show it to be 
remarkably free-flowering, the whole bush being completely hidden by the densely 
clustered flower-heads. The yellow colouring of the young shoots and the undersurface 
of the leaves is suggestive of Cassinia fulvida, but the ozothamnus is a much sturdier shrub 
and more ornamental in blossom. 


PAEONIA DELAVAYI, Franchet. DELAVAY’S PAONY. 
RANUNCULACEZ. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 21, 1920, fig. 43.) 


A deciduous shrub 3 to 6 ft. high, increasing by sucker growths from 
the base, devoid of down in all its parts. Leaves doubly pinnatifid, the 
ultimate divisions lanceolate, slender-pointed, 2 to 4 ins. long, dark green 
above, glaucous beneath. The entire leaf with its stalk is from 6 to 18 ins. 
long and it persists in its dead condition through the winter. Flowers 
one to three on a stalk, each 24 to 4 ins. wide, cup-shaped, rather drooping, 
opening in June. Petals five to ten, rounded, incurved, overlapping, of a 
rich, almost blood red, their beauty heightened by the clustered golden 
anthers in the centre. Seed-vessels # to 1} ins. long, glabrous. 

Native of China; originally discovered by the Abbé Delavay in 1884; 
introduced about 1908. It is related to P. lutea (vol. ii., p. 121), differing 
mainly in the colour of the flowers. Still, Forrest records that he found 
numerous plants in W. China with flowers of an indeterminate colour 
between red and yellow, sometimes orange-brown, which gave him the 
impression that they might be hybrids between the two species. Some 
of this mongrel type reached cultivation, but they are very inferior to the 
type described above. P. Delavayi is a handsome shrub seen at its best, 
although it has the defect when small of hiding the face of its flowers. 
It likes a rich soil with occasional dressings of manure and succeeds well 
in chalky districts. Unlike P. Moutan, it does not appear to suffer from 
late spring frosts. 

Var. ALBA. Flowers creamy white; not very common but succeeding 
well at Highdown, near Worthing, in very chalky soil. Var. ANGUSTILOBA, 
Rehder, differs from the type in the narrow final divisions of its leaves, which 
are only } to } in. wide, also in its lower stature. Introduced by Wilson 
in 1908 and flowered in the Coombe Wood nursery in June 1911. A 
handsome shrub in regard to its foliage, but inferior to the type in blossom. 
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PANAX SAMBUCIFOLIUM, Szedold. ARALIACE/. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 6093.) 


A shrub or small tree free from down in all its parts. Leaves pinnate, 
3 to 10 ins. long, usually made up to nine to eleven leaflets. Leaflets 
stalkless; lance-shaped or narrowly oval, finely pointed, tapered at the 
base, quite toothless; 1 to 3 ins. long, } to } in. wide; dark green above, 
glaucous beneath, the midrib raised to a knife-like edge above. Flowers 
greenish, borne in panicles made up of spherical umbels } in. wide, of no 
beauty. Fruits produced in a group of globose clusters 1 in. or so wide, 
each fruit globose, } in. wide, of a watery, translucent, faint blue colour, 
very handsome and persisting a long time. Except in colour they 
resemble white currants. 

Native of New South Wales, Victoria, and Tasmania; introduced to 
Kew, where it first flowered in 1873. I have only seen this distinct and 
beautiful araliad growing out-of-doors at Nymans, Sussex. Miss Messel 
in her A Garden Flora records that, in 1916, three trees, then 8 ft. high, 
had been planted in 1913. The description given above is made, except 
as regards the fruits, from specimens kindly furnished from these trees, 
which unhappily succumbed during the trying winter of 1928-9. The 
species would appear, nevertheless, to be a promising tree for southern 
and western maritime counties, for it has handsome foliage quite unlike 
that of any other araliad and beautiful fruits. The trees at Nymans agreed 
with the figure in the Botanical Magazine in having simply pinnate leaves 
and entire leaflets. But there are specimens in the Kew Herbarium 
with doubly pinnate leaves and toothed leaflets. It flowered at Nymans 
in August. 


PARASYRINGA SEMPERVIRENS, W. W. Smith. OLEACEA. 


(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Sept. 29, 1928, fig. 116 ; Bot. Mag., t. 9295 ; Ligustrum sempyv., 
Lingelsheim ; Syringa sempv., Pranchet.) 

An evergreen shrub 6 to ro ft. high, of bushy shape; young shoots 
minutely downy. Leaves oval, suborbicular, broadly ovate, or obovate, 
not toothed, widely tapered at both ends, pointed or bluntish; } to 22 ins. 
long, 3 to 1? ins. wide, dark glossy green above; dull, paler and with 
numerous black dots beneath; of thick leathery texture; stalk 4, to } in. 
long. Flowers creamy white, fragrant, produced in August and September 
in mostly terminal, pyramidal or cylindrical panicles 2 to 4 ins. long. 
Corolla tube about } in. long, the oblong rounded lobes half as long; 
calyx cup-shaped, indistinctly toothed. Fruit oval, } in. long, black, at 
first juicy, ultimately splitting downwards into two halves, unless, as 
frequently happens in cultivation, they are abortive. 

Native of Yunnan, China, where it was discovered by the French 
missionary, Delavay; also of Szechuen ; introduced by Forrest in 1913. 
We apparently owe its existence in British gardens to Mr J. C. Williams, 
who raised it at Caerhays Castle from Forrest’s seeds. It was originally 
called Syringa in 1886, by Franchet from Delavay’s specimen, on account 
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of its splitting fruit, but it has a much greater resemblance to the privets, 
especially in flower and mode of growth. There is, moreover, no evergreen 
lilac. It is very healthy, grows freely, and appears to be perfectly hardy 
at Kew in a sheltered position but without artificial protection. In the 
warmer counties it is a really good evergreen of shapely form and the 
leaves become larger and more leathery than in colder places, resembling 
those of Ligustrum coriaceum. It can also be regarded as one of the best 
flowering shrubs of the privet tribe and may prove to be a useful evergreen 
hedge plant. It was given an Award of Merit at Westminster in September 
1928, when exhibited in flower by Mr Armytage-Moore from North 
Ireland. Easily grown in ordinary soil and easily propagated by cuttings. 
I have not seen the fruits split on cultivated plants, and judging by them 
one would never regard this shrub as anything but a ligustrum. 


PAULOWNIA FaArGEsI, Franchet. SCROPHULARIACE. 
(P. tomentosa var. Fargesii, Henry.) 


A deciduous, sparsely branched tree up to 60 or 70 ft. high; young 
shoots pale green, clothed with viscid gland-tipped hairs; brown and 
slightly warted the second year. Leaves opposite, broadly ovate with a 
heart-shaped base, slender-pointed; 6 to 12 ins. long, 4 to 7 ins. wide; 
dull green, nearly smooth above, downy beneath, especially on the veins 
and midrib when young; stalk thick, 2 to 4 ins. long, covered with sticky 
hairs similar to those of the young shoots. Panicles terminating the 
growths of the previous year, erect, pyramidal, 12 to 18 ins. high, two- 
thirds as much wide. Corolla 3 ins. long, tubular, divided at the mouth 
(where it is 2} ins. wide) into five large rounded spreading lobes; downy 
outside; pale lilac with a large yellowish stain in the throat. Calyx 
bell-shaped, } in. long, with five deep recurved lobes covered with felt that 
is fawn-coloured inside, dark brown outside. Ovary and style glutinous ; 
flower-stalk 4 to } in. long, felted like the outside of the calyx. Fruit 
ovoid, 1} to 1? ins. long, ¢ to 1 in. wide, tapering at the top to a short 
slender point, brown. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered by Pere Farges and 
introduced by him to France about 1895, and first flowered there in 1905. 
Introduced to Kew in 1908 and flowered there in early June 1929. ‘The 
flowers, which are fragrant, were originally described as white by 
Franchet. It is possible there is a white variety, although Wilson, in a 
field note, describes them as “lavender.” Judging by its behaviour at 
Kew, this tree seems to be better fitted for our average climate than 
P. imperialis, although it forms its flowers in autumn as that species does, 
leaving the buds naked and exposed throughout winter and spring. (See 
also vol. ii., p. 124.) 


PENTACTINA RUPICOLA, Wakaz. ROSACEA. 


A deciduous shrub 2 to 24 ft. high; young shoots smooth, reddish ; 
winter-buds silky. Leaves without stipules, alternate, very shortly stalked, 
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mostly oblanceolate to obovate, wedge-shaped at the base, with usually 
three or five lobes or large teeth towards the apex, the lobes fine-pointed, 
often toothed; # to 14 ins. long, } to # in. wide; smooth above, more or 
less furnished with silky hairs beneath. Flowers small, white, produced 
in June and July on slender terminal pendulous panicles 13 to 3 ins. long. 
Petals five, linear, + in. long; sepals five, triangular, persisting to the 
fruiting stage when they become much reflexed; stamens twenty, white, 
exposed. Each flower has five dry seed-vessels about ;’; in. long. 

Native of the Diamond Mountains of Korea and the only species known ; 
introduced to the Arnold Arboretum in 1918 by Wilson, who found it 
common on cliffs. It is closely related to the spirzeas but can be 
distinguished from all the species of that genus by its linear petals. The 
inflorescence resembles that of another near ally—Stephanandra—which 
genus differs in having stipules. It isa graceful dwarf shrub with clustered 
stems, usually found wild growing in the crevices of rocks, but with more 
beauty in leaf and habit than in flower. It is quite hardy, and judging 
from its native habitats should prefer a moderately shady position. 


PENTSTEMON. SCROPHULARIACE. 


This genus is almost purely N. American and consists of some 
150 species, most of which are perennial herbaceous plants. The shrubby 
species are mostly native of California. The leaves are opposite; the 
corolla tubular, two-lipped; stamens five, as the generic name indicates, 
but one of them is always sterile. The shrubby species are easily increased 
by cuttings of moderately ripened wood; they like a sunny position‘and a 
lightish well-drained soil. (See also vol. i, p. 125.) 


P. CORDIFOLIUS, Bentham. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4497.) 


An evergreen shrub of straggling loose habit ; young shoots opposite, very 
downy. Leaves heart-shaped, pointed, coarsely toothed ; } to 2 ins. long and 
about two-thirds as wide; glossy dark green, minutely downy on both sides ; 
stalk § in. or less long. Flowers produced in a large terminal pyramidal 
panicle as much as 12 ins, long and g ins. wide. Corolla 14 ins. long, scarlet, 
glandular-downy, with a cylindrical tube, two-lipped ; upper lip hooded, the 
lower one decurved and divided into three linear lobes. Calyx very glandular, 
downy, } in. long, cut deeply into five lanceolate lobes ; flower-stalk glandular ; 
anthers yellow, finally whitish. 

Native of California ; discovered by David Douglas in 1831 ; introduced by 
Hartweg in 1848 through the Horticultural Society. The sterile stamen is 
conspicuously bearded on one side with pale hairs. Like most of the shrubby 
pentstemons this is not very hardy, but at Kew, given a place on a south wall 
it makes a fine display from late June until August or even later. In the 
winter of 1928-9 it was severely cut back by frost but sprang up freely again 
during the summer. It is undoubtedly one of the finest of the shrubby 
species, 
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P. MENZIESU, ooker. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 6834.) 


An evergreen shrub which varies from a bushy plant 8 to r2 ins. high to a 
prostrate creeper 2 ins. or so high. Hooker’s type specimen at Kew has 
slender stems covered with minute down, and obovate leaves glabrous, and 
shortly stalked, } to } in. long, ,%; to % in. wide, the base tapered, the apex rounded 
and more or less shallowly toothed. Flower stems erect, terminal, carrying 
two to four flowers. Corolla 1 to 1} ins. long, between tubular and funnel- 
shaped, two-lipped, the upper lip two-lobed, the lower one three-lobed, 4 in. 
wide, hairy within, purple. Sepals five, ovate, pointed, } to } in. long, more or 
less downy. 

Native of N.W. America. The mountain form of this gay little evergreen 
is a prostrate creeper with leaves 2 in. or less long with scarcely noticeable 
toothing and dark bright green. It grows only an inch or two high and is 
admirable for a shelf in a rock garden, the flowers being of rather astonishing 
size for a shrub of this character of growth. Mr Musgrave grows it well in his 
garden at Hascombe, near Godalming. The flowering season is May and June. 


PERIPLOCA SEPIUM, Bunge. CHINESE SILK VINE. 
ASCLEPIADACE. 


(VOLE. [7p 127.) 


A deciduous climbing shrub 6 to ro ft. (perhaps more) high; young 
shoots glabrous. Leaves opposite, lanceolate to narrowly oval, not 
toothed, mostly slenderly pointed, tapered at the base; 1# to 4 ins. long, 
4 to 1} ins. wide; shining green, smooth on both surfaces; stalk 4 to 
+ in. long. Flowers fragrant, about } in. wide, produced two to nine 
together in axillary and terminal cymes during June and July; main flower- 
stalk 1 to 2 ins. long. Corolla greenish outside, dark purple inside, five- 
lobed, the lobes woolly towards the margin. Seed-pods in pairs, slenderly 
cylindrical, tapering at the end where they are connected, 4 to 6 ins. long, 
z's in. wide; seeds furnished with a tuft of silky white hairs. 

Native of N. China; introduced to America in 1905. It differs from 
P. greeca (vol. ii., p. 127) in its narrower, often lanceolate leaves, more 
slender stems and somewhat hardier constitution. Chiefly interesting for 
the long, slender, cylindrical twin pods. 


PERNETTYA. ERICACEZ. 
VOT UVpaine27 5) 


This genus commemorates Antoine Joseph Pernetty, the historian of 
Bougainville’s voyage to the Falkland Isles, the Straits of Magellan, and 
other parts of South America (1763-4). He was born in 1716 and died 
at Avignon in 1801. The genus, represented in Tasmania and New 
Zealand as well as America, is closely allied to Gaultheria, but its calyx 
never becomes so fleshy and enlarged as to enclose the real fruit in the 
way it does in that genus. Usually it remains small, dry and mem- 
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branous, but an intermediate condition has appeared in P. Pentlandii 


described below. ; 

It may be mentioned here that many if not alJ the plants of the well 
known P. mucronata (vol. ii., p. 127) have been found to be functionally, 
if not structurally, unisexual, and that to get the best results they should be 
planted in groups, when a few certified male plants should be mixed with 
the bulk of equally undoubted female ones. I know of more than one 
eroup of perfectly healthy pernettyas where scarcely a fruit 1s ever seen. 
Once the sex is ascertained, the respective plants can easily be propagated 
by cuttings. 

The pernettya in cultivation under the name of P. RUPICOLA, Piilipp7, seems to be 
very near P. mucronata, and Reiche, the Chilean botanist, has made it a variety of that 
species. The young shoots are very finely downy but they appear never to have the 
bristles in addition that occur in mucronata. The leaves are narrowly ovate-lanceolate 
and have the same spiny tip, but besides their being narrower, the two to five teeth they 
have on each margin are less prominent than in mucronata. The red fruits are similar in 
size and shape. 


P. PENTLANDII, De Candolle. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 6204.) 


A dwarf evergreen shrub, sometimes prostrate ; young shoots downy and 
sparsely bristly. Leaves shortly stalked, oblong-ovate, pointed, rounded or 
tapered at the base, bristly toothed, } to { in. long, § to g in. wide; dark 
glossy green and smooth above, pale green and either glabrous or with a few 
dark bristles on the midrib beneath ; there may be ten or more leaves to the 
inch. Flowers solitary in the leaf-axils, nodding, opening in June. Corolla 
ovoid-globose, white, 4 in. long, contracted towards the mouth and there 
dividing into five pointed, recurved lobes, Stamens ten, with downy stalks 
swollen at the base; anthers with four short bristles. Calyx-lobes ovate, 
pointed, becoming, at any rate sometimes, swollen at the fruiting state and 
turning blue-purple. This is the colour also of the globose berry, which is 
¢ to % in. wide, nodding, with the remains of the stigma at the top and the 
fleshy lobes of the calyx at the base. 

Native of S. America, from Venezuela to Chile, always on high mountains. 
In the Andes of Ecuador it grows on the higher slopes of Pichincha and 
Cotopaxi. It is a variable plant especially in the size and shape of the leaf. 
The description given above is made from a form which is grown at Kew and 
Wakehurst, but the var. PARVIFOLIA has leaves only half or less than half the 
size. Another form has leaves $ in. long but only 4 in. wide. There is also 
a variety known as HUMILIS that may represent the cultivated plant, which is 
prostrate. The leaves turn purple in the winter. Plants from seed collected 
on the Andes of Quito were raised by Mr Anderson Henry in Edinburgh and 
flowered and bore fruit with him in 1874. He found it hardy there. The 
enlargement and fleshiness that is characteristic of the calyx in the fruiting 
stage is suggestive of the nearly allied gaultherias, but Sir Joseph Hooker 
suggests that it may not be constant, nor is there any indication of it in the 
dried specimens of wild plants I have examined in Kew Herbarium. The 
leaves are not spine-tipped as in mucronata, 


P,. PUMILA, Hooker. 
(P. empetrifolia, Gaudichaud.) 


A low, often prostrate evergreen shrub frequently only a few inches high, 
easily distinguished from P. mucronata by the smaller ovate or ovate-lanceolate 
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leaves having no mucro at the apex ; often they are blunt or even rounded there ; 
they are } to } in. long and have cartilaginous, very minutely toothed margins. 
Flowers white, nodding, bell-shaped, ,°; in. wide, with five shallow reflexed lobes. 
Fruit globose, 35; in. wide, white or pink. 

Native of the Magellan Straits region and of the Falkland Isles. It has 
long been known, having been collected by Darwin and Joseph Hooker nearly 
100 years ago. It makes an interesting plant for the rock garden, and should 
be quite hardy. In a wild state it bears fruit very abundantly; one collector 
states that they could be gathered by the bushel and cooked like huckleberries. 


P. TASMANICA, Hooker fil. 
(Flora of Tasmania, t. 73.) 


A dwarf, prostrate, evergreen shrub, forming large, dark green mats or 
carpets only a few inches high; branches much forked, slender and slightly 
downy when young. Leaves alternate, leathery, shortly stalked, oval-lanceolate, 


pointed, margins often wavy ; + to } in. long, half as much wide, shining. 


Flowers { in. wide, solitary on a short stalk in the upper leaf-axils ; corolla 
white, bell-shaped, five-lobed; stamens ten. Fruit a globose red berry # in. 
wide, the persistent calyx in which it is seated often becoming fleshy and 
coloured too. 

Native of Tasmania, where, according to Hooker, it occurs on all the 
mountains, especially on a granite soil, forming large green cushions there. 
He records that the fruits, normally red, are sometimes yellow or cream- 
coloured. H. F. Comber found it only 2 ins. high in 1930 on an exposed 
moor at 4000 ft. altitude. It is a pleasing little evergreen for the rock garden 
where it can have a moist, preferably peaty soil. : 

Pernettya is predominantly a South and Central American genus. This 
Tasmanian species differs from all the American ones in not having awns at 
the back of the anthers as they have. P. NANA, Colenso, however, a mountain 
species of the South Island of New Zealand, resembles the American ones in 
this respect, but in all others is so nearly alike to P. tasmanica that Hooker 
made them one species. 


PHELLODENDRON. RUTACE. 


This name is derived from the Greek phel/os (cork) and dendron (tree) 
given in reference to the corky bark of P. amurense, the species first 
described by Ruprecht in 1853. The species have but little beauty 
of blossom. (See also vol. ii., p. 131.) 


P. CHINENSE, C. K. Schneider. 


Brief mention is made of this species, vol. ii., p. 131; the following fuller 
description is now given:—A deciduous tree 20 to 35 ft. high, with young 
shoots at first thinly downy, brown and smooth the second year. Leaves 
pinnate, up to 15 ins. long, with seven to thirteen leaflets, main-stalk downy. 
Leaflets 3 to 5 ins. long, 1 to 1? ins. wide ; oblong-lanceolate, furnished with 
pale hairs beneath, especially on the midrib. Flowers small, yellowish green, 
crowded on a short, very downy panicle ; ovary downy. Fruit black, globose, 
2 to in. wide, aromatic, closely packed in a panicle 2 to 33 ins. long and half 
as much wide. : ; : 

Native of W. Hupeh, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1907, perhaps earlier, 
for Messrs Veitch. It is most closely akin to P. japonicum and has similar 
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although less downy leaves, but the fruits are larger and their close, compact 
arrangement distinguishes the species well. It first bore fruit at Kew in 1920, 

Var. GLABRIUSCULUM, C, K. Schneider, differs from the type In having the 
down on the leaves confined almost to the midrib and chief veins. Wilson 
found it in Hupeh and Szechuen up to 30 ft. high during the same year as 
the type. 


P, LAVALLEL, Lode, 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8945; P. amurense var. Layallei, Grague.) 


A deciduous tree with corky bark, 30 ft. high in cultivation and probably 
capable of attaining twice that stature; young shoots at first downy, soon 
nearly or quite smooth, ultimately purplish brown. Leaves pinnate, 9 to I5 ins. 
long, composed of seven to eleven leaflets ; main-stalk downy. Leaitiers ovals 
lanceolate, with long, slender points, broadly tapered at the base; Iy to 45 Ins. 
long, § to 1? ins. wide ; dullish green and slightly downy on the veins above ; 
midrib and chief veins furnished with white hairs beneath ; margins hairy ; 
stalk 4, to 4 in. long. Panicles about 3 ins. wide, many-flowered, lax ; main- 
stalks downy. Flowers greenish yellow, small, each on a downy stalk about 
din. long. Fruit } to $ in. wide, globose, containing a juicy aromatic flesh. 

Native of Japan and cultivated in England for fifty years either as 
P. japonicum or P. amurense. The former differs by the soft down which 
covers the whole of its much more rounded leaflets beneath; P. amurense 
has only a little down near the base of the midrib and the upper surface is 
glossy, dark green. Prof. Sargent once told me that, from what he saw in 
Japan, he should judge P. Lavallei to be the largest of the phellodendrons. It 
succeeds very well under cultivation and grows vigorously at Kew, bearing 
large crops of its black fruits. The leaves turn golden yellow before they fall. 


PHILADELPHUS. SAxXIPRAGACE 
CQUuOit, IM jo, ae) 


P. ARGYROCALYX, Wooton. 
(P. ellipticus, Rydberg.) 


A deciduous shrub of graceful spreading habit 6 to 8 ft. high ; young shoots 
slender, downy, becoming black-brown the second year. Leaves ovate, up to 
2 ins. long by 1 in, wide on the virgin shoots, smaller and narrower on the 
flowering ones ; not toothed, pointed, tapered at the base ; smooth above, hairy 
on the midrib and veins and paler beneath ; three-veined ; stalk + in. or less 
long, downy. Flowers solitary or in threes, terminating leafy twigs 1 to 2 ins. 
long ; white, 17 ins. wide. Calyx-tube hemispherical, the four lobes ovate, 
about { in. long, covered with silvery grey down; petals obovate ; anthers 
greenish ; styles united ; stigmas free ; ovary quite smooth, 

Native of New Mexico; discovered in 1892, introduced in 1922. This 
charming philadelphus is the most distinct of the new species introduced since 
the first publication of this work. It is related to P. microphyllus (vol. ii., p. 138) 
and the flowers have a similar fruity fragrance, but that species has a nearly 
glabrous calyx whilst in this it is silvery-grey with down; P. argyrocalyx has 
also larger flowers and a more vigorous growth. It is very pretty in bloom, 
the flowers showing in two rows on the upper side of the previous year’s 
(usually arching or drooping) shoots. Flowering in late June and July, being 
perfectly hardy and of a convenient size, it deserves to become popular in 
gardens. 
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P. PURPURASCENS, Rehder. 
(P. brachybotrys var. purpurascens, A‘oehne ; Bot. Mag., t. 8324—as P. Delavayi.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high, with peeling bark; young virgin 
shoots slightly hairy, flowering twigs smooth. Leaves ovate to ovate- 
lanceolate, slender-pointed, tapered or rounded at the base, distantly toothed, 
sometimes almost or quite entire on the flowering twigs; 14 to 3 ins. long, 
% to I} ins. wide; more or less hairy on both surfaces on the virgin shoots, 
nearly or quite smooth on the flowering ones. Flowers white, fragrant, 
I to I} ins. wide, produced during June mostly in five- (but also seven- and 
nine-) flowered racemes ; petals roundish oval ; calyx more or less purple, the 
lobes narrowly triangular, ciliate ; styles united at the top. 

Native of W. China; introduced for Messrs Veitch by Wilson in 1904. 
Its most distinctive character is the purple calyx, but this colouring is 
somewhat variable in amount. On a plant at Westonbirt which the late 
Sir George Holford showed me, the entire calyx was dark violet purple and 
it made a most effective contrast with the pure white petals. But in other 
plants the lobes only are coloured or merely their tips. 


P. SCHRENKII, Ruprecht. 
(P. mandschuricus, Veéa7). 


A vigorous deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high ; young shoots brown, slightly 
hairy ; bark peeling the second year. Leaves ovate, sparsely toothed, slender- 
pointed ; 13 to 43 ins. long and about half as much wide on the virgin shoots, 
smaller on the flowering ones ; slightly downy beneath, less so above. Flowers 
about 14 ins. wide, in five- or seven-flowered racemes ; style usually hairy at 
the base ; calyx-tube and flower-stalks hairy. 

Native of Manchuria, Korea, and N. China; introduced in 1874. This 
vigorous shrub is one of the earlier flowering species of philadelphus. A fine 
bush 12 ft. high in Major Stern’s garden, near Worthing, flowers in late May 
and early June. In the summer of 1930 | noticed the ground beneath it was 
freely sprinkled with seedlings that had sprouted from the seeds of 1929. 
It is quite an: ordinary philadelphus, with no strongly marked qualities or 
characteristics ; but the racemose inflorescence, the peeling bark of the year- 
old shoots, and the style being hairy at the base are the more distinctive ones. 


PHILAGERIA VEITCHU, Masters. LILIACE. 


A hybrid between Lapageria rosea and Philesia buxifolia which was 
raised by Messrs Veitch at Chelsea, and flowered in their nursery there in 
1872. It was named, described, and figured that year in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, p. 358, fig. 119. The lapageria was the seed-bearer. It is a 
scrambling shrub with leathery, dark green, shining leaves about 1} ins. 
long and 3 in. wide, with three prominent veins running lengthwise and 
converging at the apex. Flower pendulous, about 2 ins. long, 4 to { in. 
wide, with a rosy purple calyx of three oblong, pointed fleshy sepals about 
1 in. long; and a corolla of three bright rose-coloured overlapping petals 
twice as long; anthers 4 in. long, yellow; flower-stalk } in. long. a 

This interesting hybrid bears more resemblance to the lapageria in 
habit, in the stamens and in the colour of the flower, than it does to the 
philesia, It is hardy in Cornwall and similar places but 1s now very rare. 
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PHORMIUM. LILIACE#. 


Strictly speaking the phormiums are, I suppose, ‘‘herbs,” but they are 
genuinely evergreen, their root-stocks are at any rate semi-woody, and they 
are so frequently included in nurserymen’s lists of trees and shrubs that 
their perhaps anomalous inclusion here may be excused. They belong to 
the lily family but resemble closely in their mode of growth the common 
type of iris, having the same fleshy root-stock and the same flattened, 
two-edged, fan-like arrangement of the leaves. 

Neither of the phormiums here described has ever withstood the winters 
for long out-of-doors at Kew, but twenty or thirty miles south of London 
it begins to be possible to cultivate them. Dr Wilfrid Fox has healthy 
plants in a low, damp place in his garden at Winkworth Farm, near Godal- 
ming. They thrive in good loamy soil and plenty of moisture, but are 
really not very particular in their requirements and have been found to 
succeed well in peaty soil and even in boggy moorland. There is an 
interesting account in the Kew Ludletin, 1919, p. 174, by Lord Ventry 
of his experiments in growing P. tenax on a commercial scale in the 
south-west of Ireland. Some large plantations also have been made 
in Devonshire which it is hoped will in a few years show that the 
New Zealand flax may be a remunerative crop in the British Isles. 


P. COLENSOI, Hooker fil. MOUNTAIN FLAX. 
(P. Cookianum, Ze Jolis ; P. Hookeri, Gunn, Bot. Mag., t. 6973.) 


This is, in general aspect, similar to the better known P. tenax described 
below, but its leaves are only 2 to 5 ft. high and 1 to 23 ins. wide, pale green, 
rarely glaucous, and without the orange-coloured or red line on the leaf margins 
and midrib that characterises that species. The flowers, too, are yellow or 
yellowish red on the three outer segments, greenish yellow on the inner three ; 
and the seed-vessel is twisted (not so in P. tenax), Like the larger species, 
it varies considerably, but is always characterised by the laxer foliage and pale 
yellow or yellowish flowers. 

Native of both islands of New Zealand from sea-level up to 4500 ft. altitude. 
First seen by Captain Cook in 1770. There is a variegated form in cultivation. 


P. TENAX, Forster. NEW ZEALAND FLAX. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 3199.) 


Leaves erect, of hard tough texture, rigid except at the points, up to 8 or 
9 ft. long and 4 or 5 ins. wide, tapering near the top to a fine point, green 
inside, glaucous outside, with a red or orange-coloured line on the margins and 
midrib ; they are stalkless, sheathing at the base, keeled, and V-shaped farther 
up, flattening out more towards the apex which is slit on old leaves. Flowers 
produced in summer ona panicle 5 to 15 ft. high, each flower 1 to 2 ins. long, 
with the six dull red segments separate but assuming a tube-like arrangement. 

Native of New Zealand on both islands and from sea-level up to 4500 ft. 
altitude. With such a range both in latitude and altitude, it naturally varies a 
good deal in stature. The dwarfer mountain form is known as ALPINUM and 
one with bronzy purple leaves is called PURPUREUM. There are various 
garden forms such as VEITCHII with a broad yellow stripe up the centre of the 
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leaf, and VARIEGATUM with stripes of sulphur yellow. The leaves yield one of 
the finest fibres known, which makes it the most important economic plant 
native of New Zealand ; numerous forms, differing in value and character from 
this standpoint are cultivated there. It was seen by Sir Joseph Banks during 
Cook’s first voyage (1769-70), but the seeds he then collected and brought 
home failed to germinate. Seeds were successfully introduced to Kew in 1789. 


PHOTINIA. ROSACEA, 
(VOL. II., p. 144.) 


P. BEAUVERDIANA, C. K. Schneider. 


A deciduous tree up to 20 ft. high, devoid of down in all its parts ; young 
wood purplish brown, marked with very pale lenticels. Leaves lance-shaped 
to narrowly obovate, long and slenderly pointed, narrowly wedge-shaped at the 
base, finely and sharply toothed, the teeth frequently tipped with a small dark 
gland ; 1} to5 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; of thin firm texture with some ten or 
twelve pairs of veins conspicuously raised beneath. Flowers in corymbs 1} to 
2 ins. wide, terminating short leafy twigs which spring from the previous season’s 
growth. Each flower is scarcely } in. wide, white ; petals roundish, tapering toa 
claw ; sepals triangular. Fruit deep red, rather egg-shaped, nearly } in. wide. 

Native of W. China; discovered by Henry, introduced to the Coombe 
Wood nursery in 1900 by Wilson, who describes it as a small, slender tree 
common in woods and copses. It has been cultivated at Kew since its 
introduction, is quite hardy and bears fruit regularly and usually freely enough 
to make it quite ornamental. A distinguishing character is the conspicuous 
veining, almost ribbing, of the leaves beneath. 

Var. NOTABILIS, Rehder and Wilson (P. notabilis, C. K. Schnetder),—Easily 
distinguished from the type by the larger and especially broader leaves which 
are up to 5 ins. long, and the larger looser inflorescences which are 3 to 4 ins. 
wide. Superior to the type. Introduced by Wilson in 1908 from W. Hupeh, 
where he found it over 30 ft. high. 


P. PRIONOPHYLLA, C. K. Schnetder. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9134; Eriobotrya prionophylla, /vanchet.) 


An evergreen shrub of stiff habit ; young shoots covered with greyish down. 
Leaves of leathery texture, obovate or inclined to oval, wedge-shaped at the 
base, rounded or with a short point at the apex, sharply, almost spinily toothed ; 
14 to 3 ins. long, I to 2 ins. wide; finely downy above when quite young, 
becoming smooth and dark green later, persistently downy and strongly veined 
beneath ; stalk up to 3 in. long. Flowers white, } in. wide, produced in summer 
in flattish corymbs 2 to 3 ins. across. Petals obovate, incurved ; stamens about 
twenty with yellow anthers. Calyx-tube woolly, the short triangular teeth 
downy or smooth towards their tips where there is a small gland. Fruit 
globose, } in. wide, crimson, woolly at the apex where the calyx remains. 

Native of Yunnan, China, where it was discovered on limestone hills by the 
Abbé Delavay in 1888, and since collected by C. K. Schneider and Forrest, 
to the latter of whom we owe its introduction to cultivation. It was originally 
placed in the genus Eriobotrya by Franchet. It is distinguished amongst the 
cultivated photinias by the sharp, often coarse toothing of the hard-textured 
obovate leaves. The species appears first to have flowered with Mr E, J. P. 
Magor at St Tudy, Cornwall, in July 1922, It will probably need the protection 
of a wall away from the south and south-west. 
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P. SUBUMBELLATA, Rehder and Watson. 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 9 ft. high, with dark red, smooth young shoots. 
Leaves oval, ovate, or somewhat obovate, slenderly pointed, broadly wedge- 
shaped or almost rounded at the base, finely toothed ; 14 to 25 ins. long, 4 to 
1} ins. wide; dark bright green and soon quite smooth ; stalk 4 in. or less long. 
Corymbs 1 to 1} ins. wide, terminating short leafy twigs and carrying few 
(rarely more than eight or nine) flowers ; flower-stalks 4 to 1 in. long, slender, 
smooth, Flowers about 4 in. wide, white ; petals roundish, with a few hairs 
inside the claw ; calyx with a top-shaped tube and small, ovate, pointed lobes. 
Fruit oval, 4 in. long, not so much wide, dullish red or orange-red, crowned 
with the persistent sepals. 

Native of Hupeh, China; introduced by Wilson to the Arnold Arboretum, 
Mass., in 1908. It is perfectly hardy at Kew, but neither in flower nor in fruit 


has it proved very ornamental up to the present. 


P. VILLOSA var. SINICA, Rehkder and Watson. 


The typical form of this photinia is described in vol. 11., p. 145. The var. 
sinica, which represents the species in Central and Western China, was 
discovered by Henry and introduced by Wilson about 1go1. It is a slender 
deciduous tree 18 to 25 ft. high, with downy young shoots. Leaves oval to 
oblong, sometimes rather obovate, pointed, usually tapered but sometimes 
rounded at the base, finely and sharply toothed ; 14 to 35 ins. long, 4 to 14 ins. 
wide ; bright green and soon smooth above, paler beneath and downy especially 
on the midrib and veins, becoming smooth by late summer ; stalk 34; to } in. 


5 


long, downy. Flowers produced in May on racemose corymbs I to 2 ins. wide 
with downy stalks. Each flower is about } in. wide, with white rounded petals, 
a woolly bell-shaped calyx with triangular teeth and twenty stamens. Fruit 
egg-shaped, 3 in. long, orange-scarlet ; the fruit stalks conspicuously warted. 

The typical P. villosa, which does not occur in W. China, differs from this 
variety in its most frequently obovate leaves, thicker in texture. Both are 
notable for their fine red autumnal colouring of leaves and fruit. 


PHY LEOCLADUS, TAxACEA, 


This curious genus of trees and shrubs is related to the yews, although 
they are very different in outward aspect. Of the species that are, or 
have been in cultivation, one is native of Tasmania and three of New 
Zealand. Two tropical species grow in Borneo and the Philippine Islands. 
They are evergreen and are chiefly remarkable because the branchlets are 
flattened out to resemble leaves and perform the functions of leaves, after 
the fashion of several acacias and the butcher’s broom. They are known 
as ‘‘cladodes” (see Auscus, vol. li, p. 470). The true leaves are small 
and linear or scale-like—scarcely noticeable except on young seedling 
plants. Flowers unisexual; both sexes occurring on one tree in some 
species, on separate trees in others. 

The four species here described succeed in open loamy soil but need 
a copious rainfall and warmer conditions than our average climate affords. 
Propagation can be done by cuttings put in gentle heat in summer, but 
plants raised from imported seeds are preferable. 
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P. ALPINUS, Hooker fil. CELERY PINE. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree from 8 to 25 ft. high, but in exposed 
Alpine localities, according to Cheeseman, often reduced to a bush 3 to 6 ft. 
high. The “leaves” (cladodes) are usually very crowded and vary much in 
shape and size. On scrubby bushes growing on the mountains at 5000 ft. 
elevation the “leaves” are small and narrow, } to } in. long and } to } in. wide. 
But at lower elevations and growing under more favourable circumstances they 
are as much as 14 ins. long and j in. wide, ovoid to rhomboid in shape, 
sometimes pinnately lobed, often merely irregularly toothed. Nuts produced 
a few together, each nut about the size of a radish seed, the apex exposed. 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand, most abundant at 
elevations of 1500 to over 5000 ft. It differs from the other two New Zealand 
species (glaucus and trichomanoides) in the irregularly disposed branchlets and 
“leaves,” those two species having them pinnately arranged. It is more closely 
related to the Tasmanian P. rhomboidalis. Although the hardiest of all this 
genus and no doubt hardy in many parts, I do not remember to have seen it 
anywhere but in the Rectory garden at Ludgvan, near Penzance. Its rather 
congested growth and crowded cladodes make it the least elegant and effective 
of its genus. 


P. GLAUCUS, Carriére. TOATOA. 


An evergreen tree 20 to 30 ft., sometimes more, high, of slender tapering 
habit, even somewhat fastigiate; branchlets stout, whorled. ‘‘Leaves” 
(cladodes) arranged on branchlets 4 to 10 ins. long in two opposite rows, very 
leathery, diamond-shaped to roundish ovate, the lower part entire and tapered 
to a short stalk, the upper part with often three to five shallow lobes on each 
side; 1 to 2} ins. long, $ to 1} ims. wide; glaucous when young, becoming 
dark dull green. Male flowers in cylindrical spikes ? to 1 in. long, produced at 
the tips of the branches. Nuts about the size of radish seeds, ten to twenty 
of them stuck on one egg-shaped receptacle about 3 in. long, the nuts half 
exposed ; these take the place of cladodes towards the base of a branchlet. 

Native of New Zealand on the North Island up to 3000 ft. above sea level. 
Although most closely akin to P. trichomanoides, especially in the thick 
whorled branches and frond-like arrangement of the ‘‘leaves,” this is very 
distinct. It has the largest “leaves” of any of these cultivated phyllocladuses 
and they are glaucous when young. As this tree is confined to the North 
Island, it is likely to be more tender than the other New Zealand species ; still 
it should be hardy in the south-west. It has long been cultivated in the 
Temperate House at Kew and as far back as 1881 bore fruit there. It is 
described as a very elegant tree in its wild state, but is only one-third the 
height of its relative, P. trichomanoides. 


P. RHOMBOIDALIS, L. C. Richard, ADVENTURE BAY PINE. 
(P. asplenifolius, Hooker fil.) 


An evergreen tree up to 60 ft. high at low elevations but dwarfed and bushy 
at high altitudes ; trunk usually slender; all the parts glabrous. Leaves” 
(cladodes) irregularly arranged on the branchlets and resembling in this respect 
those of P. alpinus, but differing from the pinnately arranged ones of 
P. trichomanoides and P. glaucus; nor are the branchlets strictly whorled 
as in these two species although often clustered. The “leaves” have the usual 
rhomboid or diamond shape seen in this genus, being wedge-shaped and entire 
at the base, the upper part also tapering to the apex but always toothed and 
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often lobed as well—sometimes deeply so ; they vary from # to 2{ ins. in length 
and from } to 1 in. in width, dark dull green. : 

Native of Tasmania where it is described as being a “‘beautiful tree, growing 
to a great height but not attaining any great size of trunk ; found in rich, 
humid situations, and abundant on the Hampshire and Surrey hills.” It has 
long been cultivated in England. The finest one I have seen was im the 
pinetum at Bicton in S. Devon, a shapely, slender pyramid 32 ft. high. It was 
probably the most admirable example of phyllocladus ever seen in the British 
Isles, but during a recent visit to Bicton I learnt with great regret that it had 
suddenly died. This species is most nearly allied to the New Zealand 
P. alpinus, especially in the irregularly arranged, not pinnate, branchlets, but 
is a finer, free-growing tree with larger foliage. 


P. TRICHOMANOIDES, D. Don. 


An evergreen tree of graceful habit from 50 to 70 ft. high in a wild state, 
with a trunk 3 to g ft. in girth; devoid of down; branchlets in whorls. 
“Leaves” (cladodes) arranged in opposite rows on short branchlets only 2 to 
4 ins. long so as to resemble a pinnate leaf or certain fern fronds. Each “leaf” 
is } to 1 in. long, not so much wide, obovate to diamond-shaped, the lower half 
entire, the upper half cut into several shallow lobes, dark dull green. Flowers 
of both sexes on the same plant, the males in cylindrical clusters 4 to 4 in. long 
at the tips of the branchlets, the females at the margins of small modified 
cladodes and usually solitary. Nut (seed) solitary and seated in a cup-shaped 
receptacle. 

Native of New Zealand on the North and South Islands ascending from 
sea level to 2500 ft. The wood is white, close-grained, and is much valued in 
New Zealand for building purposes. The Maoris obtain a red dye from the 
bark. It is hardy in Cornwall, the south of Ireland, and in similar places. 
It is easily recognised from the other species except P. glaucus by the whorled 
arrangement of the branches combined with a pinnate arrangement of the 
cladodes ; from P. glaucus it is well distinguished by the much smaller average 
size of the cladodes which have a reddish brown tinge when quite young. 


PHYLLODOGE.” ERIicAcE 


In the first three editions of this work, vol. ii., p. 146, there is described 
a species of Phyllodoce under the specific name of ‘“amabilis,” with a 
figure on p. 147. This name was given to the plant in the Botanica: 
Magazine, t. 8405, by Dr Stapf. It was afterwards found to be identical 
with P. nipponica, AZakino. The two following species have since been 
introduced. They come from moist cool climates and should succeed 
in northern gardens. Still Mr Marchant has a plant of P. aleutica 24 ft. 
wide in his nursery near Wimborne, Dorset, that is only five years old. 


P. ALEUTICA, A. A. Heller. 
(Menziesia aleutica, Sprengel; Bryanthus al., Gray ; Phyllodoce Pallasiana, D. Don.) 


A dwarf evergreen shrub 5 to 8 ins. high, the young shoots entirely hidden 
by the leaves. Leaves linear, tapered at the base, bluntish at the apex, finely 
toothed ; § in. long, 7's in. wide ; bright green above, yellowish green beneath 
with a white line down the centre; very shortly stalked. Flowers nodding 
each on a downy glandular stalk } to 1} ins, long, several of them produced in 


April near the top of the shoot. Corolla yellowish-white, corrugated, pitcher- 
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shaped, } in. wide, contracted at the top to an orifice ,4, in. wide; stamens 
enclosed in the corolla, their stalks white, smooth; anthers pink; ovary 
globose, glandular ; style smooth. Sepals five, lanceolate, pointed, } in. long, 
pale at the margins, very hairy where they join the stalk. 

Native of Japan, Alaska, Kamtschatka ; described as a Menziesia as long 
ago as 1825 but always very rare in cultivation. Mr Reuthe re-introduced it to 
his nursery at Keston a few years ago. It is allied to P. cerulea (vol. ii., p. 147) 
which has blue-purple flowers and to P. glanduliflora (g.v.). Suitable for a cool 
damp spot in the rock garden and a pretty plant, although scarcely equal in 
beauty to Breweri, ccerulea, or empetriformis. 


P. GLANDULIFLORA, Covd7//e. 
(Menziesia glanduliflora, Hoofer ; Bryanthus gland., Gray.) 


An evergreen shrub 4 to 8 ins. high (sometimes 12 ins.) with erect branchlets. 
Leaves numerous, coyering the twig, linear, rounded at the end ; } to 4 in. 
long, 35 in. wide ; minutely toothed, dark green with a white line beneath. 
Flowers produced several together in a cluster at the end of the shoot in April 
and May, each flower on a stalk } to 1 in. long thickly furnished with 
glandular hairs, as are also the calyx and (to a lesser degree) the corolla. 
Corolla yellowish, pitcher-shaped, scarcely } in. long, narrowed at the top toa 
small orifice where are five tiny, smooth, reflexed lobes. Stamens with downy 
stalks and purple anthers. Ovary downy; style longer than the stamens, 
smooth. Sepals lanceolate, pointed, } in. long, very glandular. 

Native of Western N. America, from Oregon to Alaska and on the Rocky 
Mountains, often just below the perpetual snow line. This species is rare in 
cultivation but used to be grown by Mr Murray Hornibrook at Knapton, 
Queen’s Co., Ireland, who obtained it from Vancouver Island in 1912. Of the 
group of phyllodoces with the corolla contracted to a narrow orifice at the top 
(as distinct from those with an open bell-mouthed corolla) this is distinguished 
by its downy stamens and very glandular flower-stalks, sepals, and corolla. It 
is perhaps most closely akin to the preceding species, P. aleutica, but that has 


smooth stamens and corolla. 

P. INTERMEDIA, Rydberg, is a hybrid between P. glanduliflora and P. empetrifolia, 
two species which grow together in a wild state in British Columbia. Its flowers are pink, 
and it has the pointed sepals of P. glanduliflora. It has recently been introduced to this 
country. 


PICEA. SPRUCE. CONIFER. 
(VOR. ALIS, ip; 253.) 


The following spruces have come into notice since the first publication 
of this work in 1914. All but one are of Wilson’s introduction from 
China, Japan, and Formosa. The flat-leaved spruce described in vol. ii. 
p. 158, as “P. hondoénsis” is now regarded as a variety of P, jezo€nsis. 
The naming of this tree has been very much involved, and according to 
Wilson’s Conifers and Taxads of Japan some two dozen names have 
been given to it at different times. He does not agree with Dr Mayr 
that P. ajanensis and P. jezoénsis constitute two distinct species and 
observes that, after detailed and critical study, he failed to detect any real 
or essential difference between them. The typical jezoénsis has yellowish 
shoots and more pointed leaves which, when they fall, leave a less 
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prominent “peg” or “cushion” on the shoots; the var. hondoénsis (the 
one most common in cultivation) has reddish brown young shoots, blunter 
shorter leaves, whose “cushions” are much more prominent. 


P, ALBERTIANA var. CONICA, Bean. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 7, 1921, fig. 97 ; P. glauca var. conica, Rehder.) 


The Alberta white spruce (P. albertiana) is mentioned in vol. il., p. 155, as 
a close relative of P. alba, distinguished by its larger size, its resinous buds, 
sometimes minutely downy shoots, and smaller cones with faintly toothed 
scales. The late Prof. Sargent made it a variety of the white spruce. Var. 
conica is a pigmy form of it and promises to be one of the most distinct and 
pleasing of dwarf spruces. It makes a slender cone-shaped bush, very closely 
and densely branched, resembling the old-fashioned candle extinguisher in 
shape. The young shoots are slightly downy, the leaves very slender, j to 5 in. 
long, slenderly pointed, with one to three broken lines of stomata on each face. 

This variety was found by Mr J. C. Jack near Laggan, Alberta, in 1904. 
He collected seedling plants of P. albertiana which he sent to the Arnold 
Arboretum and amongst them was one which proved to be this pigmy form. 
A plant was received at Kew in 1909 and in twenty years it got to be 6 ft. high 
and a perfect cone 3 ft. wide at the base. It can be increased by means of 
late summer cuttings. 


P. ASPERATA, Masters. 


According to Wilson this spruce attains 1oo ft. in height in Western China 
and closely resembles in general outline the common European spruce 
(P. excelsa) but is more glaucous in colour; young shoots pale, yellowish, 
changing to grey, and either glabrous or more or less downy. Leaves 5 to # in. 
long, four-angled in cross section, stiff, pointed, with a few lines of stomata on 
all four surfaces ; the uppermost ones of the twigs point forwards, those at the 
side and underneath standing out at right angles; the “pegs” or “cushions ” 
left by the fallen leaves are very stiff, large and prominent. Cones cylindrical, 
up to 4 ins. long, 1? ins. wide, “fawn-grey when ripe, changing to chestnut- 
brown with age and retained on the tree six months after they mature ” (Wilson) ; 
cone-scales variable in shape, obovate, rounded or truncate at the top. 

Native of W. China ; named from specimens collected by Wilson in 1903, 
but introduced to cultivation by seeds he sent home in 1910. He describes it 
as the common quadrangular-leaved spruce of N.W. Szechuen, old trees 
being very spire-like in appearance. Cultivated plants are growing more 
vigorously and succeeding better probably than any of the Chinese spruces. 
They vary a good deal in colour from grey-green to glaucous. Mr F. R. S. 
Balfour, who has two acres planted with this species at Dawyck in Peeblesshire, 
considers it the only Chinese spruce at present introduced likely to be of value 
in British forestry. 

Var. NOTABILIS, Xekder and Wilson, differs in having the exposed part of 
ae cone-scales broadly triangular and gradually or abruptly narrowed towards 
the tip. 

Var. PONDEROSA, Rehder and Wilson.—Cones larger, 5 to 6 ins. long. 


Dallimore and Jackson consider the following spruces closely related to, or identical 
with, P. asperata :—P. aurantiaca, Masters, P. gemmata, Reider and Wilson, P. heterolepis, 
Rehder aud Wilson, P. Meyeri, Rehder and Wilson, P. montigena, JZasters, P. neo-Veitchii, 
Masters, and P. retroflexa, Mas/ers. Of these P. montigena seems distinct in the often 
buite bristly shoots and the rhombic-ovate, truncate, or jagged cone-scales. But young 
plants are very puzzling and probably their identity will not be satisfactorily settled until 
they produce cones under cultivation. 
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P. BRACHYTYLA, Pritzel. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 8969; P. complanata, Masters ; P. ascendens, Patschke ; P. Sargentiana, 
Rehder and Wilson, P. pachyclada, Patschhe.) 


A tree 40 to 80 ft. high, pyramidal when young but becoming widely conical 
or round-headed when grown in isolated positions; the main branches 
horizontal, the branchlets pendulous ; young shoots either glabrous or downy, 
grey or yellowish. Leaves } to fin. long, 34 to ,); in. wide, with short rather 
spiny tips, bright green above, nearly covered with glaucous-white lines 
beneath. Cones 2} to 5 ins. long, 1 to 1} ins. wide, tapering towards both 
ends but more abruptly towards the base ; cone-scales dull brown, } in. long, 
& in. wide at their largest, obovate, overlapping, the exposed part broadly 
rounded or tapering to a broadly triangular wavy apex. 

Native of Central and W. China ; discovered by the Abbé Delavay in 1889, 
introduced by Wilson in 1901. It is a variable species, as may be judged by 
the number of synonyms cited above, and it is now generally regarded as 
including the whole of the flat-leaved spruces of W. China. These, which 
constitute the Omorica section, are distinguished by the flatter leaves having as 
a rule no stomata on the upper surface. P. complanata, AZasters, of vol. ii., 
p. 156, is still regarded as a species by some authorities, as are also P. ascendens 
and P. Sargentiana. But Dr Stapf came to the conclusion (Bot. Mag., doc. cé¢. 
supra), that there isno constant combination of characters that can be relied on 
to discriminate them. He distinguishes two forms by the shape of the cone- 
scales, viz., LATISQUAMEA, in which the exposed part is flatly rounded, and 
RHOMBISQUAMEA, in which it is triangular (P. ascendens belongs to the latter). 
P. brachytyla succeeds well under cultivation. 


P. KOYAMAI, Shtrasawa. KOYAMA’S SPRUCE. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 14, 1915, fig. 36; P. koraiensis, Vakaz.) 


A tree 4o to 60 ft. high in Japan, with a slender trunk Io to I5 ins. in 
diameter ; of densely branched, pyramidal habit, the bark peeling off in 
paper-like flakes ; the stronger leading young shoots glabrous, the lateral ones 
more or less minutely bristly ; buds conical, bright brown. Leaves { to # in. 
long, four-sided, the underneath ones pectinately arranged, with stomata on 
all four surfaces. Cones cylindrical (smaller ones ovoid-cylindrical), 2 to 4 ins. 
long, It to 14 ins. wide, pale green changing to shining pale brown; scales 
broad and rounded with slightly jagged margins. 

First discovered in the Shinano province of Central Japan by Mr Koyama 
on Mt. Yatsugatake at elevations of 5000 to 6000 ft.; afterwards found in 
Korea, where Wilson collected it in 1917 ; introduced to the Arnold Arboretum 
in 1914 and thence to Kew the following year. It is succeeding quite well 
under cultivation in Britain. According to Wilson, who visited its Japanese 
habitat in company with its discoverer in 1914, this spruce is only known to 
exist there in a grove of about one hundred trees. He describes it as shapely 
and decidedly ornamental. A Japanese specimen in the Kew Herbarium has 
the buds embedded in resin and Wilson’s Korean specimen has the same 
character, but as yet there is little evidence of it in our cultivated trees, The 
stomatiferous lines are but faintly defined on the leaves, which are dark green 
above and below. 


P. LIKIANGENSIS, Pritze/, LIKIANG SPRUCE. 


A tree usually 50 to 65 ft., but in favourable situations 1oo ft. high, with a 
trunk ro ft. in girth. Young shoots brown, more or less (sometimes very) 
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bristly, the pegs left by the fallen leaves prominent, spreading outwards and 
often bristly too. Leaves quadrangular, those on the upper side pointing 
forward, } to 3 in. long, pointed. Cones ovoid, 2 to 24 ins. long, 15 to Ij ins. 
wide ; cone-scales flexible, the upper part ovate, rounded, wavy, spreading 
outwards after ripening. 

Var, PURPUREA, Dallimore and Jackson (P. purpurea, /asters).—Leaves 
1 to 3 in. long. Cones described by Wilson as “small violet-purple in the 
young state, with the cone-scales abruptly contracted above the middle or 
merely rhombic, truncate or erose.” He refers to it also as a handsome and 
remarkable spruce, pyramidal when young, but having wide spreading, thick, 
horizontal branches when old. : 7 ; 

Both these spruces are natives of W. Szechuen, China. | P, likiangensis was 
found by the Abbé Delavay in 1884, but introduced to cultivation by Wilson in 
1908. He introduced the var. purpurea two years later. They come from 
elevations up to 12,000 ft. and are quite hardy; both are succeeding well in 
the National Pinetum at Bedgebury. 


P. BALFOURIANA, named by Rehder and Wilson in honour of Mr F. R. S. Balfour of 
Dawyck, Peeblesshire, has been united with P. likiangensis by Dallimore and Jackson. 
As with the spruces clustered 'round P. asperata, we shall probably have to wait until the 
forms of P. likiangensis bear cones under cultivation to define conclusively their taxonomic 
position. Wilson describes P. Balfouriana as one of the tallest Chinese spruces, its short 
branches giving it a spire-like appearance. 


P. MORRISONICOLA, Hayata. 


A slender lofty tree, sometimes quite 150 ft. high, but usually under too ft., 
with a trunk girthing from Io to 20 ft., bark grey, coming away in round thin 
scales. Young shoots glabrous, pale brown. Leaves very slender, + to 3 in. 
long, quadrangular but flattish. Cones cylindrical or ovoid-cylindrical, 
13 to 24 ins. long, 1 to 14 ins. wide, tapering at top and bottom ; cone-scales 
roundish obovate with slightly uneven margins. 

Native of Formosa ; discovered on Mt. Morrison in 1900; introduced to 
cultivation in 1918 by Wilson, who found that it constituted pure forests in 
precipitous country up to gooo to 10,000 ft. The leaves are dark green and 
the aspect of the tree “decidedly sombre.” Mr Hayata considers it to be 
related to P. Glehnii (vol. ii., p. 154), but that species is easily distinguished by 
its downy shoots. It seems to resemble P. Watsoniana (see under P. Wilsonii) 
in its pale, slender, glabrous twigs, and more especially in the very slender 
leaves. It is growing \in the Bedgebury pinetum, but is not particularly happy 
there, probably requiring, like most Formosan trees and shrubs, a somewhat 
warmer climate. 


P. WILSONII, Jasters. WILSON’S SPRUCE. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 28, 1903, figs. 55, 56; P. Watsoniana, Masters.) 


A tree 70 to 80 ft. high of shapely pyramidal form, with short horizontally 
spreading branches. Young shoots quite glabrous, pale, greyish, becoming 
whitish the second year ; “pegs” left by the fallen leaves quite small. Leaves 
stoutish, quadrangular, sharply pointed, up to % in. long, densely set and 
pointing forwards on the upper side, those beneath spreading laterally at right 
angles to the shoot in two sets. Cones ovoid to cylindrical, 14 to 3 ins. long ; 
cone-scales thin, broadly rounded, slightly jagged at the margin. Wilson 
observes that the cones are very freely produced and remain on the tree for a 
year or more after they are ripe. 

Native of Central China ; discovered by Wilson in 1901, introduced by him 
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in 1908. Messrs Dallimore and Jackson have made P. Watsoniana, Masters, 
a synonym of P. Wilsonii. The two are undoubtedly closely related and 
probably conspecific, but the leaves of P. Watsoniana seem to be considerably 
more slender, and Wilson remarks that the cones are smaller and fall from the 
tree soon after they are ripe. As long ago as 1919 I had a cone from the 
Marquis of Headfort’s pinetum, near Kells, Co. Meath. The pale, almost 
white, glabrous shoots with the small “pegs” or “cushions” do not seem to 
differ from those of P. Wilsonii. 


PIERIS. ERICACEA, 
tVOE. LS px TOS.) 


Since the original publication of this work, two very handsome species, 
P. Forrestii and P. taiwanensis, have come into cultivation. P. nitida 
(now called P. lucida), P. Mariana, and P. ovalifolia have recently been 
separated from Pieris and placed under Xouisma. The chief botanical 
difference is in the anthers: in true Pieris (which includes P. Forrestii and 
P. taiwanensis) each anther-lobe has, at the back, a reflexed, slender, 
bristle-like out-growth known as an ‘“‘awn”; in Xolisma they are absent 
on the anthers but sometimes occur towards the top of the stalks of 
the stamens. 


P. FORRESTII, Harrow. 


An evergreen shrub of erect growth 6 to to ft. high ; young shoots smooth, 
often reddish. Leaves often crowded towards the end of the shoot, of a pale 
salmon shade when young, becoming dark green with age; oblanceolate or 
oval lanceolate, finely and regularly toothed, tapered at both ends, 2 to 44 ins. 
long, $ to 14 ins. wide; quite smooth and slightly glossy on both surfaces. 
Panicles terminal, pyramidal, 4 to 6 ins. long, forming in autumn and showing 
well above the foliage. Flowers fragrant, closely set on the minutely downy 
flower-stalks, waxy white, pendulous, opening in April. Corolla urn-shaped, 
2 in. long, with five short erect lobes at the narrow mouth. Calyx-lobes linear- 
lanceolate, ;3; in. long, whitish. Anthers awned. 

Native of Yunnan and N.E. Upper Burma; discovered in the former 
locality by Forrest when collecting for Bees, Ltd., who exhibited it showing 
flowers and the charmingly coloured, soft red young leaves at the Chelsea 
Show, May 1924. Forrest observes that it is a most excellent shrub, finer than 
any of its class he has seen, the flowers large, pure in colour and freely 
produced. In the size of its flower-panicles it seems to be equalled by 
-P. formosa only, and it is to that species it is most nearly related ; but its 
leaves are not so large, and the flowers, although quite as large, are distinguished 
by the white calyx (green in P. formosa). It does not promise to be quite so 
hardy, although it should succeed in most parts of southern England. The 
colouring of the young growths varies in depth in different plants ; the richest 
coloured one I have seen was shown by Mr G. W. E. Loder at the Chelsea 
Show in May 1930. It was awarded a First-Class Certificate. 


P. OVALIFOLIA, D. Don. 
(Andromeda ovalif., Wallich ; Xolisma ovalif., Re/der.) 


A deciduous or semi-evergreen shrub, sometimes (in a wild state) a tree 
20 to 4o ft. high; young shoots quite smooth. Leaves of firm texture, ovate 
or oval, shortly-pointed, rounded or heart-shaped at the base, toothless ; 
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2 to 5 ins, long, 1 to 2} ins. wide ; smooth to more or less downy on the veins 
beneath ; conspicuously veined; stalk ~ to % in. long, sometimes downy. 
Flowers nodding, produced on the lower side of axillary and terminal racemes 
which are 2 to 5 ins. long, with a few bracts towards the base ; main-stalk 
downy ; individual flower-stalks } in. long, downy. Corolla white, slenderly 
urn-shaped, @ in. long, downy, the small teeth at the mouth erect. Calyx-lobes 
zy in. long, narrowly triangular. Blossoms in June. 

Var. LANCEOLATA, Clarke.—Leaves mostly lanceolate or narrow-oblong, 
with a wedge-shaped base. ; ; 

Native of the Himalaya and W. China. The species has many times been 
introduced from the Himalaya, but being too tender for our ordinary climate 
has never become really established in gardens. Representatives of the var. 
lanceolata, introduced by Wilson in 1908, are probably in Cornwall. It is 
a handsome shrub and belongs to the same section of the genus as P. nitida 
and P. mariana (vol. ii., p. 168). P. nitida is well distinguished by its angled 
shoots and quite evergreen character ; P. mariana by its flowers being produced 
in axillary fascicles or clusters (not racemes) on the naked shoots of the 
previous year. 


P, TAIWANENSIS, fayata. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9016.) 


A compact evergreen shrub 6 to Io ft. high, with yellowish green, perfectly 
smooth young shoots. Leaves oblanceolate or oval, tapered towards both ends, 
bluntish at the apex, shallowly toothed at the upper half only ; 2 to 5 ins. long, 
+ to rt in. wide; stout and leathery, deep glossy green above, pale green 
beneath, quite smooth. Flowers in a cluster of racemes or in panicles at the 
end of the shoot, each one of which is 3 to 6 ins. long, the stalks minutely 
downy, the flowers nodding. Corolla pure white, urn-shaped, 2 in. long, j in. 
wide, with five small, slightly reflexed lobes at the much contracted mouth. 
Sepals normally five, but sometimes reduced apparently to three or four 
through one or two pairs being united, green, smooth outside, tipped with down 
inside, ovate, { in. long. Stamens white, j5 in. long, thickened towards the 
base, slightly downy except at the top; anthers brown, with two awns at 
the back; style } in. long. 

Native of Formosa up to elevations of 11,000 ft. ; introduced by Wilson in 
1918. Grown under glass, it flowered at Kew when only two years old, raised 
from seed. It promises to be genuinely hardy in the south and west as it has 
gone through several winters out-of-doors at Kew without suffering, and there is 
at Wisley a very healthy plant 3 ft. high. Wilson uses for it the epithet ‘lovely ” 
which it well deserves. Lord Headfort was the first to give the public an 
opportunity of estimating its value by showing it beautifully in bloom at West- 
minster in March 1922. It is most nearly related to P. formosa, but has much 
smaller, differently shaped leaves. P. Forrestii differs in its leaves being toothed 
nearly all along the margins and in the more erect corolla lobes. Both resemble 
P, japonica in forming flower-buds in autumn, but are superior to that species 
in the more erect panicles which enable the flowers to be better displayed. 


PILEOSTEGIA VIBURNOIDES. FHlooker fil. and Thomson. 
SAXIFRAGACEA, 


(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 3, 1914, fig. 95 ; Schizophragma vib., Stapf, 
Bot. Mag., t. 9262.) 


An evergreen prostrate or climbing shrub described as from 10 to 
20 ft. high, in a wild state growing over trees and cliffs; young leaves and 
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shoots at first scurfy, afterwards quite smooth. Leaves opposite, leathery, 
entire, narrowly oblong, obovate or oval, pointed, tapered at the base; 
2} to 6 ins. long, $ to 2} ins. wide; dark, dullish green, strongly veined 
and minutely pitted beneath; stalk } to rin. long. Flowers milky white, 
usually densely crowded in a terminal panicle 4 to 6 ins. wide and high, 
Opening in September and October. Each flower is about 2 in. wide, 
with four or five petals and twice as many stamens; the latter are + in. 
long, white, and make the most conspicuous feature of the inflorescence. 
Calyx cup-shaped at the base with four or five short lobes. Fruit a small, 
dry, top-shaped capsule, rather like that of a hydrangea, to which genus 
Pileostegia is nearly akin. ‘ 

Native of the Khasia Hills, India, also of China and Formosa. The 
plants in cultivation were introduced by Wilson, who sent seed to the 
Arnold Arboretum which he had collected in 1g08. This, the only species 
of the genus as yet described, makes an excellent evergreen climber for 
a wall, covering it densely with its foliage and clinging of itself by aerial 
roots. Grown on a west wall at Kew, it has shown no sign of tenderness 
there. The late Hon. Vicary Gibbs first showed it at Westminster in 
bloom during September 1914, and sixteen years later Mr G. W. E. Loder 
exhibited fine flowering sprays during the same month. It likes a good 
loamy soil and is easily propagated by cuttings. Dr Stapf has recently 
placed it in the genus Schizophragma (Joc. ctt. supra). 


PINUS. PINE. CONIFER. 
(VoL. II., p. 168.) 


Since the original publication of our first two volumes in 1914, no pine 
of importance has been introduced to gardens. It would seem as if the 
world supply of new species were exhausted, at any rate so far as those 
hardy in this country are concerned. None of the species here described 
is new to cultivation and only one of them, P. sinensis, will succeed 
permanently out-of-doors in our cooler counties. 


P. CANARIENSIS, C. Smith. CANARY ISLAND PINE. 


A tree upwards of 80 ft. high and to ft. in girth of trunk, of conical shape 
with somewhat pendulous branches; young shoots yellowish, not downy ; 
winter buds ovoid, pointed, } in. long, § in. wide; bud-scales reddish brown, 
free and reflexed at the top, but matted together lower down by a fringe of 
whitish bristles. Leaves in bundles of three, very slender, minutely toothed, 
averaging 8 or g ins. in length (sometimes 12 ins.) with two to four lines of 
stomata on each surface; basal sheath persistent, } to { in. long. Cones 
solitary or several together, more or less deflexed, 5 to 7 ins. long, 3 ins. wide, 
the exposed part of the scales of rhomboid outline and pyramidal shape, 
altogether resembling those of P. Pinaster. The leaves remain on the shoots 
for two seasons. 

Confined to the Canary Islands in a wild state and once very plentiful there, 
but now becoming restricted to the higher altitudes and less accessible places. 
It is most abundant on La Palma, Tenerife, and Grand Canary. At one time 
the islands contained many giant trees, most of which have been felled, but 
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according to Dr Perez (Kew Bulletin, 1918, p. 1) there still exists in Tenerife, 
above the village of Vilaflor, a tree 160 ft. high and 36 ft. in girth of trunk. 
This pine islonly hardy in our mildest localities ; there is one at Heligan and 
another at Menchay in Cornwall. Probably no part of the British Isles except 
possibly Scilly is at once warm enough and sunny enough to bring out its 
better qualities. It makes a fine tree on the Riviera where it succeeds on 
calcareous soil. The timber is exceedingly durable and ranks with the best 
types of pine wood. Nearly related to this pine is 


P. LONGIFOLIA, Roxburgh (Himalayan Pine), one of the finest of Indian pines. It is 
described as attaining 150 to 180 ft. in height and a trunk-girth of 20 to 35 ft. The winter 
buds are ovoid, not resinous; the leaves in threes, 8 ins. to over 12 ins. long. Cones 
elongated, ovoid, 5 to 8 ins. long, 2} to 34 ins. wide. It is the chief resin-producing pine 
of India. Tender, although capable of being grown in Cornish gardens. 


P. PATULA, Schlechtendal. MEXICAN PINE. 


A tree ordinarily 40 to 50 ft., sometimes 80 ft. high, with rough old bark, 
often branching low and acquiring a spreading round-topped shape when old. 
Young shoots smooth, rather glaucous at first, becoming scaly and reddish brown, 
Winter buds not resinous, } to ? in. long, cylindrical ; covered with awl-shaped, 
pointed, fringed, brown scales which are free except at the base and slightly 
spreading. Leaves pendulous, normally in threes (occasionally in fours or 
fives), 6 to 9 ins. long, very slender, and very minutely toothed on the margins, 
persisting two to. four years ; basal sheath persistent, about I in. long. Cones 
shortly stalked, often in clusters of two to five; 2} to 4 ins. long, 1j to Ij ins. 
wide at the base; tapering upwards, curved, unequally sided at the base, pale 
shining brown. 

Native of Mexico; discovered in 1828 and introduced then or soon after, as 
a plant 6 ft. high is recorded by Loudon to have been growing in the garden of 
A. B. Lambert in 1837. It must be accounted one of the rather tender pines 
and it is found at its best in Cornwalland similar places. The finest tree I 
have seen is at Tregrehan, its wide-spreading, dome-like head of branches 
50 ft. high, its trunk 74 ft. in girth. A taller but not so well-furnished a tree is 
at Carclew. This pine is unmistakable in its very slender, drooping leaves in 
bundles of threes with a persistent leaf-sheath. Very attractive and distinct 
for mild districts, it may also be tried in cooler places. In 1932 it was 20 ft. 
high at Wisley and about the same at Glasnevin. 


P. GREGGI, Zxge/mann, is a pine from N.E. Mexico closely akinto P. patula. Leaves 
in threes, bright green, shorter and not so pendulous. Cones very like those of P. patula, 
but tawny yellow. A distinctive character is the smooth grey bark of P. Greggii. Were 
it not from this character, Shaw in Ze Genus Pinus, p. 86, remarks that ‘it might be 
considered to be a north-eastern variety of P. patula with shorter, more erect leaves. It 
ought to be at least as hardy as that species and has in fact been grown out-of-doors at 
Leonardsiee in Sussex for some years. (Syn, P. patula var. macrocarpa, AZasters.) 


P. SINENSIS, Lambert. CHINESE PINE. 
(P. tabulaeformis, Zambert,; P. Henryi, Masters ; P. Wilsonii, Shaw.) 


A tree up to 80 ft. high; young shoots glaucous at first, afterwards dull 
yellow or brownish, not downy ; bark of old trees described as reddish on the 
limbs, dark grey and fissured on the trunk; winter buds cylindrical, pointed, 
3 to { in. long, the scales closely appressed. Leaves thickly set on the shoots, 
mostly in pairs, sometimes in threes, 3 to 6 ins. long ; basal sheath persistent, 
tin. long. Cones solitary, ovoid, up to 2} ins. long, persisting on the branches 
several years. 
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Native of N. and W. China. The specific name first appears in Lambert’s 
Genus Pinus, vol. i. t. 29 (1832), where the author observes that “all 
our knowledge of this species is derived from a Chinese drawing in the 
possession of the Horticultural Society, from which our figure was taken.” 
This does not seem much on which to base a specific name and description, but 
the name is retained by G. R. Shaw, the leading authority in America, and by 
Dallimore and Jackson. It is difficult to say when it was first introduced ; 
Lambert in 1832 wrote that seeds had been obtained from China, and Loudon 
gives the date of its introduction as 1829, but probably neither referred to what 
was the true thing, but more likely to P. Massoniana, which has never become 
established in cultivation. P. sinensis is widely spread in China and is closely 
related to P. yunnanensis, which has longer leaves that are usually three in a 
bundle. 

Var. DENSATA, Shaw (P. densata, Masters), is also from W. China. Its 
leaves are usually in twos and are the shortest and stiffest of this group. [See 
also P. yunnanensis, /ranchet (vol. ii., p. 193), which is regarded as a variety of 
sinensis by Shaw. | 


P. TEOCOTE, Schlechtendal. TWISTED-LEAVED PINE. 


A large tree up to go ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots brown, smooth ; 
winter buds cylindrical, tapered at the top, clothed with fringed, awl-shaped, 
pointed scales. Leaves normally in threes (sometimes in fours or fives), 
5 to 8 ins. long, exceedingly finely toothed, sharply pointed, falling away in 
their third year; basal sheath 4 in. or less long, persistent. Cones produced 
singly or in pairs, elongated-ovoid, 14 to 23 ins. long, # to 12 ins. wide, brown. 

Native of Mexico and found in association with P. patula and other pines. 
Hartweg sent home seeds in 1839 which were distributed by the Horticultural 
Society. Most of the plants raised from them died, but there are (amongst 
a few others) two at Bicton which I have seen several times. The larger one 
when I measured it in 1920 was something over 60 ft. high and 7 ft. in girth of 
trunk. But this pine is very rare and only adapted for such localities as 
S. Devon and Cornwall. 


PIPTANTHUS conco.Lor, Harrow, LEGUMINOS. 


A deciduous or partially evergreen bush up to 6 or 8 ft. high; young 
shoots clothed with white hairs, becoming smooth and ultimately chestnut- 
brown. Leaves trifoliolate, the three leaflets on a common stalk 1 in. 
long. Leaflets narrowly oval to oblanceolate, tapered about equally 
towards both ends, entire; mostly 2} to 3 ins. long, # to 1} ins. wide; 
rather glossy green above and but slightly paler green below; both sides 
very hairy when quite young, the upper one soon becoming smooth, the 
lower one sparsely hairy. Racemes several inches long, with often three 
flowers at a joint, opening in May. Flowers pea-shaped, about 1 in. long, 
yellow, the standard petal stained with maroon. Calyx } in. long, smooth 
inside, very hairy outside and on the margins; lobes slenderly pointed. 
Flower-stalk # in. long, very hairy; ovary silky. Pod covered with 
appressed down, 2} to 34 ins. long, $ in wide. Bot. Mag. t. 9234. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced in 1908 by Wilson. It 
was at first thought to be a form of P. nepalensis (see vol. ii., p. 194) but 
in that species the leaves are glaucous beneath, in this they are green, 
P. concolor can be grown away from a wall at Kew, which is more than 
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can be said of P. nepalensis. But possibly a really hard winter would 
kall it. 


Three species of Piptanthus have been introduced by Forrest from China, all with 


yellow flowers :— ; = 
P. BICOLOR, Craid.—A species resembling P. nepalensis in the glaucous undersurface 


of the leaflets but differing in the narrower seed pod (2 in. wide) being covered with silky 
hairs. In P. nepalensis it is } in. wide and only slightly downy, or even smooth. 

P. ForRRESTI, Cvai/.—In this species the leaflets are green, furnished with short, 
appressed hairs on both sides, and the young shoots are hairy. Flowers bright golden 
yellow. I saw a plant 6 ft. high fully in bloom in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden during 
early June 1931. So the species is evidently perfectly hardy. 

P. TOMENTOSUS, /vanchet.—As in P. Forrestii, the leaflets are hairy or even velvety 
on both sides, but more conspicuously so on the underside where the hairs are very dense ; 


pod woolly, 2 to 34 in. long. 


PITTOSPORUM. PITTOSPORACEA, 
(VOL. IL., p. 196.) 


Most of the species described below are more or less tender and are 
to be seen at their best in Cornwall. Probably the best collection there 
is in the Rev. A. T. Boscawen’s Rectory garden at Ludgvan. I visited 
this garden in April 1930, and was interested to note seedlings of the 
variegated P. tenuifolium springing up in hundreds beneath the parent 
tree and most of them showing as much whiteness of leaf as it did. The 
pittosporum described in vol. i1., p. 197, as “P. pauciflorum” should be 
called P. GLABRATUM, Lindley. It may be mentioned that “ P. nigrescens” 
appears to be a momen nudum, the plant to which the name is given in 
gardens is a form of P. tenuifolium, or an intermediate one between that 
species and P. Colensoi, notable for the blackness of its young twigs. 
The new P. Dallii, described below, promises to be the hardiest of the 
pittosporums at Kew. 

The generic name refers to the resinous or viscid substance by which 
the seeds are surrounded. The flowers in general must be regarded as 
more notable for their fragrance than their beauty. 


P. BICOLOR, Hooker fil, 


An evergreen shrub or even a small tree 30 to 4o ft. high, the younger 

shoots clothed with a pale brown, close felt. Leaves entire, linear, leathery, 
tapered at each end, pointed; 1 to 23 ins. long, i to } in. wide but made to 
look narrower by the rolling under of the margins ; upper surface dark green 
and smooth ; lower one felted, at first white then brown, like the young shoots ; 
stalk § in. or less long. Flowers solitary or in small clusters, axillary, 2 in. 
long, fragrant, each on a downy stalk as long as itself ; petals oblong, deep 
maroon crimson; sepals narrower and one-third the length of the petals; 
stamens yellow. Fruit nearly globose, } to } in. wide. 
_ Native of Tasmania. It requires winter protection at Kew but is hardy 
in the southern and western maritime counties. I saw some years ago a tree 
at Abbotsbury, Dorset, which was over 20 ft. high, and I have recently had 
a flowering specimen from Ventnor, Isle of Wight. Its flowering period 
extends from November to April. According to Hooker, the flowers in 
Tasmania are borne in corymbs in avourable situations, but are solitary or 
few together in Alpine places. 
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P. BUCHANANII, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree ro to 20 ft. high ; young shoots and leaves 
silky downy, becoming smooth by late summer. Leaves alternate, of thinnish 
firm texture, oblong-lanceolate to oval, quite entire, tapered at both ends, 
pointed or rounded at the apex ; 2 to 5 ins. long, } to 2 ins. wide; dark glossy 
green above, pale and indistinctly net-veined beneath; margins not wavy ; 
stalk ¢ to § in. long. Flowers in. wide, produced singly or in pairs from the 
leaf-axils each ona stalk } to $ in. long; petals dark purple, narrow oblong ; 
sepals } in. long, $ in. wide, pointed ; ovary covered with silky white hairs, 
Seed-vessel globose, } in. wide, downy at first. 

Native of the North Island, New Zealand, where it is said to be rare and 
local. It has been.cultivated at Kew for over fifty years in the Temperate House 
and flowers there in April. Major Johnstone grows it at Trewithen in Cornwall, 
where it flowers during the same month, and Mr H. W. Grigg has it in his 
garden at Cann House, S. Devon. It succeeds well also at Castlewellan, 
Co. Down, and with Major Stern in his chalk garden on the South Downs, 
near Worthing. To P. Ralphii (vol. ii. p. 197) it has a certain superficial 
resemblance, but that species is amply distinguished by its permanently downy 
leaves and terminal inflorescence. 


P. COLENSOI, Hooker fil. 
(Bot. Mag., 8305.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree ultimately 20 to 30 ft. high ; young shoots 
stout, loosely silky when young. Leaves rather leathery, oval, oblong, or 
slightly obovate, pointed or bluntish, mostly tapered at the base ; r} to 4 ins. 
long, 4+ to If ins. wide; downy only when quite young, dark glossy green 
above with a yellowish midrib, pale and net-veined beneath ; stalk } in. or less 
long. Flowers 2 in. wide, solitary or in threes, produced in April at and near the 
end of the shoots in the leaf-axils. Petals dark red, # in. long, oblong, much 
recurved ; sepals broadly ovate, downy. 

Native of the North and South Islands, New Zealand, up to 3500 ft. 
altitude. Itis very closely akin to P. tenuifolium (vol. ii., p. 197), which differs 
chiefly in its wavy-margined leaves, more slender shoots and, on the whole, 
smaller, paler green leaves. The two appear to be united by intermediate 
forms but are quite distinct in the typical states. It is cultivated and prized in 
many gardens in the south-west, Ireland, etc., but is not hardy in our average 
climate. It flowers with great freedom in the gardens of Tresco Abbey, Scilly. 


P. CORNIFOLIUM, A. Cunningham. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 3161.) 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 5 ft. high of neat habit, with the slender young 
shoots smooth (or downy only when quite young). Leaves leathery, clustered 
at the end of the twig only, oval-lanceolate or narrowly obovate, pointed, 
tapered at the base to a very short stalk ; 14 to 3} ins. long, 4 to 14 ins. wide ; 
entire, quite smooth. Flowers mostly unisexual, dull red, produced in February 
and March two to five together at the end of the young twigs ; each flower is 
1 in. wide, the males borne on very slender, thread-like, downy stalks 4 to ? in. 
long, the females on shorter, stouter ones. Sepals and petals awl-shaped, the 
former much the shorter ; anthers yellow. Seed-vessels egg-shaped, } in. wide. 

Native of the North Island of New Zealand up to 2000 ft. altitude ; intro- 
duced by Allan Cunningham early in the nineteenth century. It is often found 


wild growing as an epiphyte on large forest trees or on rocks, rarely in pure 
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earth. It is not hardy at Kew but can be grown in the open air in the south- 
west. In spite of its epiphytal character it succeeds well in ordinary soil. 


The flowers have a charming musk-like odour. 


P. DALLII, Cheeseman. 


A small evergreen tree 12 to 18 ft. high in a wild state, of rounded shape, 
with a trunk up to 8 ins. in diameter; older bark pale grey; young shoots 
smooth, reddish. Leaves dark dull green, crowded towards the end of the 
shoot ; oval-lanceolate, pointed, tapered about equally towards both ends, 
either coarsely or slightly toothed, or entire ; 2} to 4} ins. long, 5 to I} ins. 
wide ; of stiff leathery texture ; soon quite smooth ; midrib raised above and 
below ; stalk reddish, + to # in. long. Flowers white, fragrant, crowded 
numerously in a terminalicluster 1 to 2 ins. across ; individually ¢ to } in. long 
and 4 in, wide when expanded ; petals narrowly obovate ; sepals awl-shaped ; 
anthers bright yellow ; flower-stalks downy. Seed-vessels woody, egg-shaped, 
4 in. long, with a short spine-like tip. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand. According to Cheeseman, “it 
appears to be rare in its only known habitat in the mountains near Collingwood, 
Nelson, and only a limited number of adult plants have been seen.” It occurs 
at 3500 ft. altitude and is hardy enough to have survived five winters out-of-doors 
at Kewin a sheltered nook, quite uninjured. It is very distinct, especially in the 
foliage, and is the only species in New Zealand with regularly coarsely toothed 
leaves and white flowers. The young plants at Kew, however, which are very 
healthy, bear leaves that vary from being coarsely toothed to having no teeth at 
all. It should flower with us in June or July. Mr J. Dall, who first discovered 
it in 1905 in the rugged, mountainous country where it grows, obtained only 
imperfect fruiting specimens. He died in 1912, but it was found again by his 
friend, Mr F. G. Gibbs, in 1913, this time in bloom. Mr Gibbs, to whom Kew 
was indebted for seeds, describes the tree as “far more handsome than any of 
the other pittosporums I have seen.” The seeds he sent to Kew laid dormant 
for a year. Cuttings appear difficult to root, but can be easily grafted on 
P. tenuifolium. There is a tree at Ludgvan, near Penzance, which was 15 ft. 
high and as much in diameter in 1930, and I saw one of similar size the following 
year in Mr M‘Douall’s garden at Logan in Wigtownshire. 


P. DAPHNIPHYLLOIDES, Hayata. 


An evergreen shrub or sometimes a tree, up to 30 ft. high, slightly downy on 
the young shoots and beneath the young leaves. Leaves narrowly oblong to 
narrowly obovate, tapered towards both ends, but more gradually towards the 
base, dark green ; 23 to 8 ins. long, rj to 3} ins. wide ; stalk 3 to 1} ins. long. 
Flowers z in. long and wide, greenish yellow, crowded in several globose, 
umbellate clusters { to 14 ins. wide that form a terminal panicle ; main and 
secondary flower-stalks downy ; petals oblong, } in. long, blunt ; anthers yellow. 
Fruit globose, } to ~ in. wide, wrinkled. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, whence it was introduced by Wilson in 1904. 
He describes it as a handsome species found in woods, thickets, and rocky 
places, and as having leaves sometimes Io ins. long and 4 ins. wide without 
the stalk. As it occurs at low altitudes (3000 to 5000 ft.), it is probably only 
adapted for our mildest localities. There is a healthy small tree at Caerhays 
in Cornwall, very noticeable for the size of its leaves, which must be about the 
largest found on any pittosporum that can be grown in this country. A closely 
related, perhaps identical, shrub grows in Formosa. 
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P. DIVARICATUM, Cockayne. 


A usually low, densely branched, evergreen shrub rarely more than a few 
feet high in Britain, but said to be up to 12 ft. high ina wild state ; with the 
stiff, downy young twigs much divided, tortuous, and interlaced. Leaves 
smooth and variously shaped ; on young plants linear to obovate, } to 3 in, 
long, $ in. wide, pinnately lobed or merely toothed ; on mature plants } to #in, 
long, linear-obovate, oblong or ovate, variously toothed or not at all; dark 
green and of leathery texture. Flowers small, } in. long, solitary, produced at 
the top of the twig; petals deep maroon, almost black, narrowly spoon-shaped. 
Seed vessel nearly globose, } in. wide. 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand. This is a curious 
shrub of little beauty, with a growth suggesting that of Corokia Cotoneaster. 
It flowers in December in New Zealand and I have seen it blossoming in the 
Vicarage garden at Bitton, Gloucestershire, in May. It was grown there as 
“P. rigidum,” a species under which it was included by Hooker in his Flora 
of New Zealand. The true P. rigidum (g.v.) differs from the present species 
in the branches not interlacing and in the flowers being nearly always axillary, 


P, EUGENIOIDES, A. Cunningham. 


An evergreen tree 20 to 4o ft. high, densely branched ; young shoots smooth, 
darkly coloured. Leaves clustered towards the end of each season’s growth, 
narrowly oval or oblong, tapered at each end; 2 to 5 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; 
perfectly smooth on both surfaces, dark glossy green above, paler beneath ; 
margins often wavy ; stalk } to ?in. long. Flowers very fragrant, + in. wide, 
yellowish, densely and numerously packed in a cluster of short corymbs 
terminating the branch, each corymb 1 in. or less long ; flower-stalks downy ; 
petals strap-shaped, } in. long; sepals much smaller. Fruit } in. long, 
egg-shaped. 

Native of New Zealand, where it occurs on both islands up to 2500 ft. 
altitude. Requiring winter protection at Kew, it is perfectly hardy in the 
milder parts more to the south and west and makes a handsome evergreen tree 
there. It is the tallest of the New Zealand species and in Cornwall, at Heligan 
and the Rectory garden at Ludgvan, it is well over 30 ft. high. 

Var. VARIEGATUM.—In this form the leaf has a creamy white margin of 
irregular width. Seen in Cornish gardens, usually as a small tree of columnar 
shape with its peculiarly clean, clear leaf-colouring, it strikes one as about the 
most attractive of all variegated plants grown in the open air. : 

The honey-like scent of the flowers of these two pittosporums is very 
charming and widely diffused. In earlier times the Maoris used to mix the 
flowers with fat and anoint their bodies therewith. 


P, PATULUM, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree from 6 to 15 ft. high ; young shoots and 
flower-stalks downy, smooth elsewhere. Leaves always narrow in proportion 
to their length but otherwise variable ; on young plants they are I to 2 ins, 
long, as little as } in. wide, and conspicuously lobed their whole length ; as the 
plants reach maturity the leaves become wider (2 to 5 in.), more or less shallowly 
toothed, often almost or quite entire, and of lanceolate shape ; they are of 
leathery texture. Flowers rather bell-shaped, four to eight together in a 
terminal cluster, each borne on a slender, downy stalk 4 in. long, very fragrant ; 
petals nearly } in. long, oblong, blunt-ended, blackish crimson ; sepals ovate- 


lanceolate, pointed, ciliate. Seed-vessels globose, 4 in. wide, woody. 
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Native of the South Island, New Zealand, at from 2000 to 4000 ft. altitude ; 
very local in its distribution. Its flowers are said to be the most fragrant of all 
New Zealand pittosporums. There is a good plant in the Rey. Arthur T. 
Boscawen’s garden at Ludgvan, near Penzance, 8 ft. or more high and of 
slender pyramidal habit. It also succeeds well at Bodnant, at Borde Hill in 
Sussex, and at Exbury, Hants. The best plant I have ever seen, however, 
grew at Rostrevor in the late Sir John Ross’s garden; in 1922 It was 12 ft. 
high and flowered in May of that year. 


P. REVOLUTUM, Azzon. 
(Bot. Reg., t. 186; P. fulvum, Rudge.) 


An evergreen shrub up to ro or 12 ft. high, the young shoots felted with 
pale brown wool. Leaves lanceolate or narrowly oval, much tapered at both 
ends ; 14 to 44 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; smooth above, covered beneath 
with brown wool, especially on the midrib; stalk } to 5 in. long, woolly. 
Flowers } to } in. long, produced in spring on a terminal, few-flowered umbel, 
sometimes solitary. Petals yellow, recurved ; sepals awl-shaped, 4 in. long ; 
flower-stalks woolly. ; 

Native of New South Wales ; introduced according to Aiton in 1795. It is 
rather distinct on account of the dense covering of brown wool on the young 
shoots and leaves. It is not hardy near London and is adapted only for the 
south-western counties and places with a similar climate, 


P. RIGIDUM, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub up to to ft. or more high (generally smaller), much 
branched but not interlacing ; young shoots of juvenile plants densely clothed 
with reddish brown down. Leaves obovate or oval, round-ended, tapered at 
the base to a short stalk; entire and smooth on old plants, often coarsely 
toothedjand downy on young ones; { to I in. long, } to 2 in. wide. Flowers 
small, dull purple, produced singly from the leaf-axils, very shortly stalked. 
Seed-vessel roundish ovoid, { in. wide, ending in a spine-like tip. 

Native of the North and South Islands, New Zealand, up to 4ooo ft. 
altitude. It is of no great ornament, but is a curious, often dwarfish, small- 
leaved shrub which one might easily pass when in flower without noticing the 
blossom. A shrub sometimes grown under this name in British gardens is 
really P. divaricatum, a very nearly related and perhaps more interesting shrub 
on account of its dense interlacing habit of branching ; its leaves are much 
less frequently entire on adult plants than in rigidum and its flowers are 


terminal. Of P. rigidum there is a healthy bush in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden. 


PLAGIANTHUS DivaricaTus, Forster. MALVACEA. 
(VoL. Hp, 10s) 


A much-branched shrub up to 8 ft. high, with long, slender, flexible, 
tough, dark coloured, pendulous branchlets bearing alternate leaves either 
singly or two to five clustered at each joint; both stem and leaves are 
glabrous. On young plants the leaves are linear, } to r in. long, ;\; in. 
or less wide, entire, bluntish; on adult plants they are smaller and often 
only } in. or even less long. Flowers mostly unisexual, inconspicuous 


2 


and of no beauty, yellowish white, ;°, in, wide, borne singly or a few 
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together at the joints, very shortly stalked. Fruit globose, the size of a 
peppercorn, covered with very close pale down. 

Native of New Zealand and the Chatham Islands; it was cultivated 
by the Vilmorins at Verricres, near Paris, and flowered there as long ago 
as May 1851. At Kew it is grown on a wall, for which it makes a graceful 
and striking covering, developing as it does into a thick tangle of dark 
slender stems, many of them pendulous and unbranched for more than a 
foot of their length. They give the shrub an evergreen character. It 
belongs to an essentially New Zealand type of vegetation. 


This is a true plagianthus, about which no question of change of name arises. Since 
the original edition of this work was published P. Lyallii has heen grown by some people 
under the name “ Gaya Lyallii,” but latterly this has been changed again to ‘ Hoheria 
Lyallii.”’ 


PLANTAGO cyNops, Linne@us. SHRUBBY PLANTAIN, 
PLANTAGINACE, 


An evergreen shrub 1 to r} ft. high, with erect branches that are 
downy when young. Leaves opposite, narrowly linear, 1 to 24 ins. long, 
zg in. wide, grooved on the upper side, rough or bristly at the edges, rather 
triangular in cross section. ‘The tiny flowers are produced from June 
onwards crowded in an ovoid head scarcely } in. long, which is borne at 
the end of an erect, slender, downy stalk 1} to 34 ins. long. Corolla } in. 
wide, four-lobed, yellowish white, the lobes lanceolate, just standing clear 
of a mass of broadly ovate bracts, which are green, pointed, and have a 
membranous, rather transparent margin. 

Native of Central and Southern Europe; cultivated by Gerard at 
Holborn in 1596, under the name Psyllium sempervirens. It is of 
interest as a shrubby member of the same genus as the common lawn 
pests, but has no beauty. It was found by Mr Charles Baker flowering 
on Foxendown, Meopham, Kent, in August 1920, and Mr H. N. Ridley 
has a note on its existence there in the Journa/ of Botany for 1920, p. 271. 
It is growing on a dry bank of chalk where there is very little soil, and, 
as there are no houses near the spot, Mr Ridley considers it quite 
unlikely that a plant of so little attraction and so very rarely cultivated as 
this could have gained its footing there as an escape from gardens. He 
is, therefore, inclined to include it in the indigenous flora of England. 
But Mr C. E. Britton, at p. 294 of the same journal, thinks it has most 
probably been introduced with imported seeds. He had found it in 
1902 on the slopes of a hill between Cobham and Luddesdown. 


PLATANUS HISPANICA, Muenchhausen. PLATANACEA. 


In the original edition of this work (vol. 11. p. 202) I remarked that it 
had been suggested that the London plane (P. acerifolia) was of hybrid 
origin, its parents being P. occidentalis and P. orientalis. Since then, the 
late Professor A. Henry has devoted considerable research to its history, 
and in the Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy for April 1919 records 
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the results of his investigations. Reversing an opinion previously expressed 
in the Zyees of Great Britain and Ireland, vol. iii., p. 620, he there 
supports the view that the London plane is a hybrid. He also endeavours 
to show that it probably originated at Oxford about 1670. Both at 
Oxford and in the British Museum specimens are preserved of the 
London plane, gathered from a tree growing apparently at or near Oxford, 
between 1680 and 1700. The famous tree at Ely, which I have never 
seen but which (following Elwes and Henry) I alluded to as P. orientalis 
in the first edition, now proves to be P. acerifolia. This tree was planted 
in the Palace Gardens at Ely by Bishop Gunning between 1674 and 
1684, and as he, before his induction to the Ely diocese, lived for some 
time in Oxford, he may quite possibly have obtained it from the latter 
city. 

Aisne usually propagated by cuttings or layers, the London plane 
produces plenty of fertile seeds. The plants raised from them show 
considerable variation in the characters of leaf and fruit. This is strong 
presumptive evidence of its being of hybrid origin. One of the finest of 
these seedlings from P. acerifolia is 

P. nIspANICA.—Regarding the origin of this tree, Philip Miller, in the 
7th edition of his Diéctionary, published in 1759, says ‘‘there are two 
[planes] in English gardens which I suppose to be varieties that have 
accidentally risen from seed; one is titled the maple-leaved plane [7.e., our 
London plane], the other is called the Spanish plane [P. hispanica].” 
The latter was in existence before 1731, because Miller records his 
planting it during that year. It is a quick-growing tree forming a tall, 
straight stem with larger leaves than any other of the London plane 
group; they are ro to r2 ins. wide and, according to Henry, are “readily 
distinguished by the persistent down on the nerves and leaf-stalk and by 
five distinct, short, broadly triangular, toothed lobes.” The fruit balls are 
nearly always reduced to one or two on each stalk, thus indicating a 
relationship to P. occidentalis, which has rarely more than one ball, whilst 
P. orientalis has two to seven on a stalk. P. hispanica is a fine tree with a 
noble carriage and graceful, pendulous branches, but it is unaccountably 
rare in gardens. It has, however, figured in nursery catalogues as 
“P. californica” and “P. macrophylla.” Whilst its pendulous branching 
makes it less suitable for streets and thoroughfares, it is perhaps the best 
of all planes for ornamenting gardens and parks. There is a fine tree 
close to the Azalea Garden at Kew. 


P. PYRAMIDALIS, Rivers.—This, which is believed to be another seedling of the 
London plane group, originated in France about 1850. As its name implies, it is of 
slender pyramidal growth when young and never droops its branches even when old 
For this reason it is very suitable for street planting. Its leaves are 6 to 8 ins. wide. 
three-lobed and bright green. The stiff habit and shallowly lobed leaves of this plane 
render it, in my opinion, inferior to P. acerifolia, P. hispanica, or P. orientalis for planting 
in gardens or parks. 


PODOCARPUS. TAXACE. 


To the species described in vol. ii., pp. 205, 206, the following are now 
added. With the exception of P. nivalis, they are too tender for our 
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average climate. The generic name is derived from the Greek fodos, 
foot, and argos, fruit, and refers to the fleshy fruit-stalks characteristic 
of many of the species. 


P. DACRYDIOIDES, A. Richard. NEW ZEALAND WHITE PINE. 
(Dacrydium excelsum, A. Cunningham.) 


An evergreen tree up to 1oo ft. or more high, with a trunk 7 ft. to 16 ft. in 
girth, and drooping branches. Leaves of two kinds: (1) those of young trees 
which are arranged in two rows asin Taxodium distichum and are } to } in. long, 
2 in. wide, curved and pointed ; (2) those of mature trees which are arranged 
all round the branch, are only ;; to } in. long, and, in their smallest state, 
scale-like, resembling the leaves of a juniper or cypress. There are inter- 
mediate types and often both forms of leaf occur on one branch. The trees 
are unisexual, the female bearing a black, egg-shaped fruit about 4 in. long, 
the stalk of which is enlarged and becomes bright red and succulent. 

Native of both Islands of New Zealand. It often occurs in swampy 
localities from sea level up to 2000 ft. and was originally discovered by 
Capt. Cook about 1774. Cheeseman describes it as probably the tallest of 
New Zealand trees, one specimen in the forests of Westland having measured 
210 ft. in height. It is called “white pine” there. As a small tree it is 
thinly branched and very elegant. Only suitable for mild localities. 


P. HALL, Ark: 
(P. Totara var. Hallii, Pilger.) 


Very nearly akin to P. Totara, this tree is of smaller stature and only from 
25 to 60 ft. high; the bark, too, is thinner and always papery. As seen 
growing in a small state it is very distinct in the leafage, some of the largest 
leaves being 1? ins. long by j in. wide, sharply pointed and of linear-lanceolate 
shape. On old fruit-bearing trees they become smaller and only $ to 1 in. 
long, } in. wide, and more abruptly pointed. On young trees the leaves are 
mostly arranged distichously (z.¢., in two opposite rows) ; on old ones all round 
the branches. The branching of young trees is also looser and weaker. The 
flowers apparently do not differ greatly from those of P. Totara, although the 
male flowers are more distinctly stalked; the leafage of old trees of both 
scarcely differs. Cheeseman observes, nevertheless, that the thin papery bark 
is always unmistakable. 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand, reaching up to 
3500 ft. altitude. This is 1500 ft. higher than P. Totara attains and suggests 
that it should be hardier. It is perfectly hardy and in excellent health at 
Exbury, Hants., and is succeeding very well with Major Stern at Highdown, 
near Worthing, also at Tregrehan and Scorrier in Cornwall. 


P. NAGEIA, &. Brown. 
(P. Nagi, Pilger.) 


An evergreen tree up to 80 ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk 8 ft. in 
girth ; bark of large trees smooth and brownish purple, ultimately scaling off 
in large flakes. Leaves opposite, thick and leathery, varying in shape from 
roundish ovate to lanceolate, pointed, tapered at the base; 1 to 3 ins. long, 
4 to 14 ins. wide; dark green, smooth and glossy, with numerous veins 
running lengthwise. Male flowers in axillary, cylindrical, sometimes branched 
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spikes 4 to 1 in. long, } in. wide. Females solitary or in pairs, developing 
a globose fruit about } in. wide, covered with plum-like bloom. 

Native of Japan, Formosa, and China ; introduced by Siebold to Ghent in 
1830. Both Sargent and Wilson write enthusiastically of its beauty in Japan ; 
the latter describes it as ‘one of the most strikingly beautiful of all evergreen 
trees.” It has long been cultivated in the Temperate House at Kew, but is 
only likely to be hardy out-of-doors in the very mildest parts of our islands. 
It used to be grown in the open air at Pencarrow in Cornwall. This podo- 
carpus is distinct from all those here mentioned in the wideness of its leaves 
as compared with their length. A variety even more marked in this respect 
than the type is 

Var. ROTUNDIFOLIA, A/aximowicz, which has still more rounded leaves. 
The Japanese cultivate another whose leaves are marked with broad, creamy- 
white stripes ; it is known as var. VARIEGATA. 


P. NIVALIS, Hooker. ALPINE TOTARA. 


An evergreen shrub of dense bushy habit up to 8 ft. high, its branches wide- 
spreading in a wild state, the lower ones often taking root. Plants in cultivation 
are as yet small and of compact form, rather like one of thedwarfyews. Young 
shoots glabrous, carrying twenty to twenty-five leaves to the inch. Leaves set 
all round the twig, linear, abruptly contracted at the end to a small point, 
tapered but scarcely stalked at the base; ~ to 4 in. long, ;5 to 34 in. wide ; 
dull green above ; keeled and with two faintly defined, comparatively broad 
stripes of stomata beneath. Fruit (not yet seen in this country) described by 
Cheeseman as a small oblong-ovoid nut borne on a much enlarged, succulent, 
bright red stalk. 

Native of both Islands of New Zealand, usually at from 2000 to 5000 ft. 
altitude. It was first described as long ago as 1843, but I have only seen it in 
cultivation during recent years and know of no full-sized plants in this country. 
It is said to be often prostrate in New Zealand and this habit, combined with 
the propensity of its branches to take root, makes it valuable as a soil-binder on 
mountain slopes. It promises to be the hardiest of all the podocarps and in its 
present state with us is an appropriate shrub for rock gardens, as is shown by 
one at Edinburgh which was 33 ft. high and 5 ft. in diameter in June 1931. 


P. SPICATA, R. Brown. 
(Prumnopitys spicata, Aent; Dacrydium taxifolium, Banks and Solander.) 


An evergreen tree 40 to 80 ft. high, with a rounded head of erect branches 
and a trunk 6 to. 12 ft. in girth ; bark bluish black, scaling off in large flakes. 
On young plants the branches are very slender and pendulous, forming a dense 
tangle, the leaves thinly disposed on them or only towards the tips in two 
opposite rows. On mature plants they are set thickly on the twigs in two 
opposite rows. Each leaf is } to 3 in. long, 4; in. wide, slightly curved, blunt 
or with a short point, of leathery texture, green above, rather glaucous with 
faint stomatic lines beneath. The twigs and leaves in this adult state are not 
unlike those of one of the short-leaved garden varieties of yew. The trees are 
unisexual ; the males producing their cylindrical flowers, each } to } in. long, 
in spikes 1 to 2 ins. long to which they are attached at right angles ; the females 
produce a black, globose, succulent fruit + to } in. wide. 

Native of both Islands of New Zealand from sea level up to 2000 ft. 
altitude, originally discovered by Sir Joseph Banks about 1770. It is distinct 
amongst the podocarps of New Zealand in the male flowers being produced 
in spikes and in the fruit of having the usual enlarged, succulent stalk. It is 
a free-growing tree only suitable for mild districts. 
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P. TOTARA, D. Don. ToTARA. 
(Hooker’s London Journal of Botany, vol. i, t. 19.) 


_ A fine evergreen tree in a wild state, 4o to 80 ft., sometimes too ft. high, 
with a trunk 6 to 18 ft. in girth, clothed with thick, furrowed, stringy and 
papery bark which can be removed in sheets; young shoots glabrous, 
furrowed. Leaves leathery, stiff, linear with a sharp hard point, quite 
smooth, dull green; $ to 1} ins. long, ji; to } in. wide; not stalked. Male 
and female flowers are borne on separate trees. Male flowers cylindrical, 
+ to j in. long, axillary, solitary or two or three together at the top of a 
very short stalk. Female flowers axillary, solitary or in pairs. Fruit ovoid- 
oblong, rounded at the tip, the stalk usually much enlarged, red, succulent, 
swelling out as large as a cherry and bearing one or two of the small fruits 
at the top. 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand, up to 2000 ft. 
altitude ; hardy in the southern and western parts of the British Isles. There 
are healthy trees 30 ft. high at Ludgvan and Tregrehan, and several smaller 
ones in other Cornish gardens. It succeeds well at Craignish Castle, Argyll- 
shire, and Messrs Hillier state that a plant has grown in the open air in 
their nursery at Winchester for many years. At Kew it has to be grown in 
the Temperate House. In New Zealand its timber is extremely valuable, 
being straight grained, very durable and reddish; it is much used for house 
building, piles of wharves, etc. I do not know that the totara has ever shown 
any fertility in this country, but the comparatively small fruits, solitary or 
twin, are very interesting, being borne on the top of a swollen, fleshy, globose 
stalk much larger than they are. Nearly related to P. Totara is 


P. ACUTIFOLIUS, A7ré, but it is shrubby, and its normal height is given as § to Io ft. 
its leaves are narrower and thinner, and in the adult stage more finely pointed. It was 
discovered at the source of the Buller river by T. Kirk on the South Island in 1874. It 
should be as hardy, if not hardier, than the totara. (See also P. Hallii.) 


POLYGALA VAYREDZ, Costa, POLYGALACEA. 
(Chamzebuxus Vayredze, Wi//komm ,; Bot. Mag., t. 9009.) 


A dwarf, procumbent, evergreen shrub rarely more than 4 ins. above 
the ground; twigs wiry, smooth or slightly downy. Leaves alternate, 
linear, pointed; } to 1 in. long, ,’; in. wide; of rather leathery texture, 
smooth except for the ciliate margins when young; very shortly stalked. 
Flowers produced during May from the leaf-axils of the previous season’s 
shoots, singly or in twos or threes. Outer sepals pale green or purplish, 
quite small; the two inner sepals 3 in. long, half as much wide, obovate, 
tapering to a narrow claw, bright rose-purple like the side petals; the keel 
is 4 in. long and terminates in a kind of hood which is yellow with a 
curious seven-lobed protuberance at the end. 

Native of Spain on the Eastern Pyrenees of Catalonia, confined to a 
small area. Discovered originally in the early part of last century, but 
apparently lost sight of until 1877, when it was re-discovered by Senor 
Vayreda. It is related to P. Chamebuxus (vol. ii, p. 207) but is well 
distinguished by the narrow leaves and the seven-lobed crest terminating 
the keel. It is an equally charming tiny shrub, especially for the rock 
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garden, where, given the same treatment as its ally, it will form good 
tufts. 


P. MYRTIFOLIA, Linneus (Bot. Mag., t. 3616) is a native of S. Africa and was once a 
rather popular greenhouse shrub. It grows and flowers well at Rosehill, Falmouth. The 
flowers are purple of various depths of shade. 


POPULUS, POPDAR, SALICACEA. 
CVO, Wks jes Beep), 


In addition to the fuller descriptions of additional new poplars given 
in the following pages, a few notes are here appended in reference to 
others of less importance. 


P. TREMULA var. DAVIDIANA, C. K. Schneider (Chinese Aspen), was introduced by 
Wilson in 1907. It differs from the common aspen in the smaller, shallower teeth of the 
leaves, approaching the American P. tremuloides in this respect, also in its looser, more 
graceful habit. Very hardy and growing well in Britain. 

P. TREMULA var. ERECTA. In the Gardeners’ Chronicle of 12th June 1926, p. 414, 
there is mentioned as having been found in the woods of Svalof, Sweden, an aspen of 
fastigiate growth resembling the Lombardy poplar, but I have not seen it, 

P. SIEBOLDH, Miguel, is the Japanese ally of P. tremula, from which it is well 
distinguished by the whitish down on the young shoots and the well-developed glands at 
the base of the leaf-blade. A tree 60 to 70 ft. high in Japan. It has been in cultivation 
for over fifty years, often under the name “rotundifolia,” but is not common. 

P. PSEUDO-GRANDIDENTATA, Dodé, has been in cultivation since 1869 but is of unknown 
origin. It is perhaps a hybrid between grandidentata and tremula. There are good trees 
at Abbotsbury and Glasnevin. The young shoots are covered with a whitish wool] at first 
and the leaves are similar in shape and toothing to those of P. tremula, but they are 
stouter in texture, 3 to 44 ins. wide, not quite so long. 

P. HICKELIANA, Dode, is a white poplar wild in N. Africa and Andalusia. On young 
plants at Kew, received from Mr Hickel in 1923, the leaves are ovate, I to 2 ins. long, 
mostly tapered but sometimes rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, three-lobed 
and irregularly toothed, thinly downy above, covered with white wool beneath. Mr Dode 
observes that the habit of the tree recalls that of the common beech. It is popularly 
known in France as ‘‘peuplier de Saragosse”” and must be nearly related to P. alba, 
differing in its smaller, narrower leaves. - Flowers and fruit unknown to me. 

P. TOMENTOSA, Carriere, the Chinese White Poplar, is closely related to the ‘‘abele”’ 
(P. alba), differing from it in the leaves of the vigorous shoots not being lobed but only 
coarsely and irregularly toothed and white-woolly beneath ; whilst on fertile shoots and 
on old trees the leaves are merely wavy on the margins and become smooth beneath. 
Syns. P. alba var. tomentosa, Wesmmael; P. pekinensis, Z. Henry. 

P. SARGENTII, Dode (Sargent’s Poplar), is one of the black poplars and is common 
on river banks in N. America, east of the Rocky Mountains from Saskatchewan to 
New Mexico. It is related to P. monilifera (vol. ii., p. 216), the common black poplar or 
cottonwood of the E. United States, differing from it, according to Sargent, by its pale 
yellow branches, downy buds, much shorter stalk of the female flower, and by the larger, 
fewer teeth of the leaves. Judging by plants received from the Arnold Arboretum in 1919, 
it has nothing to recommend it for this country before the numerous black poplars already 
in cultivation. It is known in America as the ‘“ Great Plain Cottonwood.” 

P. VANCOUVERIANA, TZyelease (syn. P. tremuloides var. vanc., Sargent), a native 
of British Columbia, etc. (including Vancouver Island), represents in that region 
P. tremuloides. It differs from it in the young shoots being downy and in the leaves 
being woolly when young. Trelease, who describes it as a tree 15 to 35 ft. high, says it is 
easily distinguished from P. tremuloides by the peculiar toothing of the leaves. ‘The 
teeth are much larger than in any of its immediate allies and besides being crenulate are 
depressed so that each tooth viewed from the edge forms a double curve.” It is 
flourishing with Mr F. R. 5. Balfour at Dawyck in Peeblesshire. 

P. ADENOPODA, Maximowicz (syns. P. tremula var. adenopoda, Bur&ill, P. Silvestrii, 
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Pampanini), Chinese Aspen. This is a Chinese ally of the aspen differing from ordinary 
P. tremula in the long drawn-out apex of the leaves of mature trees and in the shallower 
undulations of the margin. There are also two conspicuously large glands where the 
blade joins the stalk which are distinctive. The species is a native of Central and 
W. China and first appeared in cultivation about 1906 as “P. Silvestrii.” These early 
plants were more persistently downy in leaf and young shoot than later ones. Wilson 
observed that wild trees varied in this character but that on old trees the leaves were always 
glabrous at maturity. 


P. ACUMINATA, Rydberg. 
(P. coloradensis, Dode.) 


A deciduous tree up to 48 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots quite free 
from down, ordinarily round, but angled when very vigorous ; buds slender- 
pointed, glutinous. Leaves ovate to somewhat diamond-shaped, wedge- 
shaped to rounded at the base, slenderly pointed, finely round-toothed ; 
2 to 4 ins. long (larger on vigorous shoots), half as much wide ; shining green 
on both sides and but little paler beneath; leaf-stalks 1 to 2} ins. long, 
slender. Catkins slender, not downy, up to 2? ins. long. 

Native of Western N. America ; a balsam poplar discovered by Mr Rydberg 
in Nebraska, in 1891. Plants introduced from the Arnold Arboretum to Kew 
in 1913 are succeeding well. It is a loose-habited tree with slender, lax shoots 
with us, vividly green in leaf. Most closely related to P. angustifolia 
(vol. il, p. 211), it is a sturdier, more compact tree which ordinarily has a 
much shorter leaf-stalk than acuminata. 


P. GENEROSA, A. Henry. 


This hybrid poplar was first raised at Kew in 1912 by crossing a female 
tree of P. angulata, the Carolina poplar, with pollen from P. trichocarpa. The 
seed was ripe by the end of June and, being sown immediately, germinated the 
following October. The cross was repeated in 1914. The plants so raised 
made extraordinary growth and in seven years from sowing the seed were up to 
37 ft. high and 22 ins. in girth of trunk. Enormous vigour is a characteristic 
of nearly all young hybrid poplars but none of them appears to be quite so 
vigorous as P. generosa. Growths over 12 ft. long have been made in one 
season. It is too early yet to estimate what value it may have as a timber tree. 

The young shoots are glabrous, shining grey-green, and angled (but by no 
means so markedly as those of P. angulata) ; winter buds, awl-shaped, about 
1 in. long, freely supplied inside with yellowish, viscid, balsamic resin. Leaves 
deciduous, triangular-ovate, truncate or slightly heart-shaped at the base, 
pointed, the translucent margin set with regular, incurved, gland-tipped teeth ; 
rather pale green above, greyish beneath but not so pale as in P. trichocarpa ; 
they vary much in size, the largest 12 or 13 ins. long, 9 or Io ins. wide, the 
smaller ones one-third those dimensions ; leaf-stalk 3 to 4 ins. long, more or 
less flattened, with two or three conspicuous glands where it joins the midrib. 
Many of the leaves turn a good yellow in autumn. Male catkins 4 to 5 ins. 
long ; stamens with reddish anthers and long white stalks; female catkins 
rather longer, ovary glabrous, stigmas usually three. The flowers open in April. 
This poplar is interesting as uniting by its parentage the black poplars and the 
balsam poplars. 


P. KOREANA, Rehder. KOREAN POPLAR. 


A deciduous tree up to 80 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots shiny with 
viscid fragrant gum, not angular or downy. Leaves ovate or oval, pointed, 
broadly wedge-shaped to slightly heart-shaped at the base, closely, evenly, and 
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minutely toothed ; 3 to 6 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide ; dark green, smooth 
and very wrinkled above, midrib reddish ; whitish and smooth beneath ; stalk 
stout, } in. or occasionally more long. These characters are taken from 
vigorous shoots on a young tree at Kew received from the Arnold Arboretum. 
Rehder observes that on short shoots the leaves are narrower, more tapered at 
the base and sometimes minutely hairy on the veins beneath, also on the stalks, 
which may be up to 2 in. long. Flowers and fruit not seen. 

Native of Korea; introduced by Wilson in 1918 to the Arnold Arboretum, 
thence to Kew in 1923. It is one of the balsam poplars, resembling and being 
closely related to P. Maximowiczii, which differs in its downy young shoots and 
brighter green leaves that are curiously twisted at the apex; it inhabits the 
more southern part of Korea. It should make a handsome, well-grown tree 1n 
this country if it proves immune from injury by spring frosts. The young 
shoots and leaves have a pleasant balsamic odour. 


P. MAXIMOWICZII, Henry. 


I only know this species from a plant received at Kew from the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1916, which agrees pretty well with Rehder’s description in his 
Manual of Cultivated Trees and Shrubs, p. 89. This is very different from the 
figure in the Gardeners’ Chronicle for 29th March 1913, p. 198. The leaves of 
some;poplars, however, vary very much according to whether they are borne on 
strong shoots of vigorous young plants or on the shoots of adult, seed-bearing 
trees. The differences are evident in shape, amount of down, and length of 
leaf-stalk. 

The young tree at Kew has hairy shoots, not angled nor viscid, and 
roundish ovate to oval leaves tapered or rounded at the base, abruptly pointed, 
finely and evenly toothed ; 3 to 5 ins. long, 24 to 3 ins. wide; dark green and 
wrinkled above, whitish beneath and more or less downy, especially when 
young ; stalk stout, ¢ in. long. The apex of the ieaf, as noted by Rehder, is 
curiously twisted. 

The P. Maximowiczii figured by Henry in the Gardeners’ Chronicle (loc. ctt. 
supra) and represented by numerous specimens in Kew Herbarium is in the 
adult state and has more rounded leaves with often a heart-shaped base and 
is especially different in the slender downy leaf-stalk 1 to 2 ins. long. Male 
catkins 2 to 4 ins. long: female ones up to Io ins. long ; seed-vessel smooth. 

Native of N.E. Asia, including Koreaand Japan, long knownas P. suaveolens 
(vol. i1., p. 218) until distinguished by A. Henry in 1913. A handsome vigorous 
tree. P. suaveolens has glabrous leaves and only slightly downy shoots. 


P. ROBUSTA, C. K. Schnezder. 
(P. angulata cordata robusta, Hort. Simon-Louis.) 


A very vigorous deciduous tree, with ascending branches ; young shoots 
ribbed and minutely downy; winter-buds sticky, pointed, reddish brown. 
Leaves reddish when young, triangular-ovate, pointed, truncate or nearly so at 
the base, the margins set with even, rounded teeth which become wide apart 
towards the base ; 2 to 5 ins. long, 1} to 4 ins. wide; stalk 1 to 2 ins. long. 
The glands where the stalk joins the blade are either two, one, or absent 
altogether. This is a male tree and its catkins are 2} ins. long. 

_ Briefly mentioned in vol. ii., p. 211, this fine poplar deserves fuller notice. It 
is a hybrid raised in 1895 in the nursery of Messrs Simon-Louis at Plantiéres, 
near Metz, of which the seed parent was P. angulata. The male parent was 
believed to be P. Eugenei, but Henry considered this as improbable, owing to 
the shoots of P. robusta being minutely downy. Those of P. Eugenei and 


P, angulata are perfectly glabrous. He suggested P. nigra var. plantierensis 
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as the pollen parent. Mr E. Jouin of the Plantiéres Nurseries believes it to be 
capable of surpassing P. Eugenei in size. In a letter he also says it is preferred 
to that tree both by planters and joiners because it grows more quickly and 
its timber is more easy to work. In view of the interest now being taken in 
poplars and the various uses to which their timber is being put, P. robusta would 
seem to be worth a thorough trial as a profitable timber tree in this country. 
___The minute down on the young shoots of this hybrid will serve to distinguish 
it from others of its class like Eugenei, serotina, regenerata, and marylandica, 
but it requires a lens to detect it. 


P. SZECHUANICA, C. K. Schnezder. 


_ A deciduous tree over roo ft. high in a wild state, with a trunk 4 ft. or more 
in diameter; young shoots downy at first, distinctly angled; buds viscid. 
Leaves heart-shaped, slender-pointed, finely toothed, the teeth incurved and 
gland-tipped ; 4 to 9 ins. long, 2 to 5 ins. wide; reddish when quite young, 
becoming dark lustrous green and smooth above ; pale, greyish, and downy 
beneath when young ; stalks I to 3 ins. long, reddish, at first downy. Female 
catkins 6 ins. long ; ovary glabrous. 

Native of Western China; discovered and introduced by Wilson. The 
description given above is made from plants growing at Kew which were 
originally obtained in 1916 from the Arnold Arboretum. From the amount of 
pubescence on the leaves and young shoots, they may be Schneider’s var. 
TIBETICA, of which there is a specimen in Kew Herbarium collected by Wilson 
in W. Szechuen in June 1904 (Veitch Expedition No. 4527). Schneider describes 
typical P. szechuanica as glabrous on leafand branchlet. Young shoots of the 
plants at Kew much resemble those of P. lasiocarpa, especially in the downiness 
and red colour of the young leaves, but in lasiocarpa the adult leaves are pure 
green beneath and much larger. P. szechuanica is a fine balsam poplar, a 
good grower and a worthy associate of P. lasiocarpa (vol. ii., p. 215) and 
Wilsonii, both of which differ from it in their downy ovaries (see P. Wilsonii). 


P. WiILsonu, C. K. Schneider. WILSON’S POPLAR. 


A deciduous tree up to 80 ft. high in a wild state, of pyramidal shape, with 
a trunk 2 ft. in diameter ; young shoots soon smooth, stout, not angled, olive- 
brown, becoming brown or purplish the second year ; buds shining, slightly 
viscid. Leaves heart-shaped, bluntish at the apex, minutely toothed ; from 
3 to g ins. long, 24 to 7 ins. wide; dull pale green above, pale greyish beneath 
and soon quite glabrous on both surfaces; stalk up to 6 ins. long. Female 
catkins slender, downy, 3 to 6 ins. long ; ovary very woolly in the young state ; 
male catkins not seen. 

Native of Central and Western China; discovered and introduced by 
Wilson in 1907. This poplar is related to P. lasiocarpa (vol. ii., p. 215) which 
is easily distinguished by its downy shoots and bright green leaves with red 
midrib and stalk. Another big-leaved poplar, P. szechuanica, differs in its 
angled young shoots, bright green leaves, and smooth ovary. P. Wilsonii is 
a fine poplar with leaves of notable size; it is succeeding very well under 
cultivation and seems more amenable to artificial conditions than P. lasiocarpa. 
Mr P. D. Williams, in May 1931, sent me a flowering spray from a female tree 
at Lanarth, in Cornwall; the young ovaries were like little balls of white wool. 


P. YUNNANENSIS, Dode. YUNNAN POPLAR. 


A deciduous tree with strongly angled, smooth, pale green (afterwards 
brown) young shoots; buds not downy, viscid. Leaves obovate-lanceolate 
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to oval-lanceolate, much tapered to the base, more abruptly to the apex ; 
marginal teeth rounded, glandular ; bright vivid green above, pale and greyish 
beneath, smooth on both surfaces ; up to 6 ins. long by 3 ins. wide ; stalk 
} to din. long. Leaves of this size, shape, etc., are as they occur on vigorous 
young trees at Kew; on older plants and as figured by Dode they are of ovate 
shape and often truncate at the base. Female catkins 4 to 6 ins. long ; seed- 
vessels glabrous. 

Native of Yunnan, China. A living plant was sent to Mr L. A. Dode, of 
Paris, by Pére Ducloux some time previous to 1905, and from this the present 
stock of plants in cultivation was derived. It appears to belong to the same 
section of the genus as P. laurifolia and szechuanica and is, therefore, one of 
the balsam poplars which are distinguished by their viscid buds and whitish 
undersurface of the leaf. But very little really is known about it. The fact 
that the leaves are usually broadest above the middle and have such short 
stalks seems distinctive, at least on young plants. 


PRINSEPIA. ROSACEA. 


As noted under P. sinensis (vol. i1., p. 223) this small genus of three 
or four species is closely related to Prunus. It can very readily be 
distinguished by slitting up a branchlet, when it will be seen that the pith 
is chambered (lamellate), that is, divided into thin transverse disks instead 
of being continuous as in Prunus. It was named after Mr James Prinsep, 
one time Secretary to the Asiatic Society of Bengal, a meteorologist and 
a friend of Royle, the author of the name. 


P. UNIFLORA, Bata/in. 


A deciduous shrub of lax, spreading habit and free growth, 5 or 6 ft. high ; 
young shoots smooth, pale shining grey, armed at each joint, with a sharp 
slender spine ¢ to 4 in. long. Leaves linear, 1 to 2} ins. long, } to} in. wide, 
pointed, the lower two-thirds toothed (sometimes sparsely), dark glossy green, 
smooth. Flowers white, 3 in. wide, borne in early spring one to three together 
along with a cluster of leaves from the joints of the previous summer’s growth, 
each flower on a smooth stalk } in. long. Petals five, obovate, } in. wide ; 
stamens ten ; anthers yellow. Fruit globose, } in. wide, purple with a slight 
bloom when ripe. 

Native of Shensi, China; introduced to the Arnold Arboretum by 
W. Purdom in rgit, thence to England a few years later. It is closely akin 
to P. sinensis, but that species has yellow flowers, longer flower-stalks, and 
mostly toothless leaves. P. uniflora grows very freely at Kew, making long, 
slender, very leafy shoots annually. But, flowering as it does early in the 
year, it is apt to suffer from inclement weather. For the same reason it rarely 
develops fruit. Farrer under his number 278 describes the fruits as “ glowing 
pendulous drops of crimson ;” personally I have never seen living fruits but 
they appear in the dried state to be black-purple, and Batalin, the author of 
the name, describes them as “ schwarz, bereift.” 


P. UTILIS, Royle. 


A deciduous, very spiny shrub of exceedingly vigorous habit ; young shoots 
slightly downy at first, soon smooth. Spines stout, produced in every leaf-axil, 
eventually becoming I to 2 ins. long and some bearing leaves. Leaves 
lanceolate, slender-pointed, tapered at the base, toothed, up to 4 ins, long and 
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If ins. wide, dull green and quite smooth. Flowers creamy white, fragrant, 
z in. wide, produced from between the spine and the leaf in racemes 1 to 2 ins. 
Saas or sometimes few or even solitary. Fruit purple, cylindric, } to ? in. 
ong. 

Native of the Himalaya, where it is sometimes used for hedges, also of 
W. China. Although Hooker gives its height as 3 to 5 ft.,a plant growing at 
Kew in a corner outside the Temperate House, facing north-east, is 9 ft. high 
and 12 ft. in diameter, a rampant grower. It is distinguished from the other 
two species by its usually racemose inflorescence, numerous stamens, and by 
flowering on the leafy shoots of the current season. Judging by dried 
specimens it often flowers in India with great freedom from the terminal 
leaf-axils in late autumn and winter, transforming the end of each shoot into a 
cylindrical wand of blossom, the fruits from such flowers being developed in 
Apriland May. To get it to flower well in this country it requires no doubt the 
sunniest spot obtainable and a lightish, not very fertile soil. 


PROSTRANTHERA ROTUNDIFOLIA, R. Brown. 
MINT BusH. LABIATA. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 9061.) 


An evergreen shrub of bushy habit, usually, as found wild, from 4 to 
12 ft. high; young branchlets very slender, clothed with a dense, short, 
greyish white down; both they and the leaves are aromatically scented 
when rubbed. Leaves opposite, either roundish, obovate, or oval; entire 
or with a few comparatively large teeth; from } to } in. long, usually about 
4 in. wide; dark, rather glossy green above, paler and dull beneath, both 
surfaces sprinkled thickly with tiny pitted glands; stalk ;4, to } in. long. 
Flowers rich blue-purple or deep lilac, produced during April and May in 
short terminal racemes of five or more. Corolla % in. wide, somewhat 
bell-shaped, but rather pouched on the lower side, with five rounded 
lobes, the lower lobes projecting more than the upper ones. Stamens four, 
purple, very short, attached to the base of the corolla. Calyx 4 in. wide, 
helmet-shaped, with two unequal rounded lobes, scaly outside, purplish. 
Style purple, as long as the corolla. 

Native of Tasmania, especially near Launceston, whence it was 
introduced in 1824. This is perhaps the most beautiful of all cultivated 
Tasmanian shrubs, but is unfortunately too tender for all but the milder 
counties. Even there it is usually grown on a wall. In a climate like 
that of Kew it might, if given a sheltered place on some warm south wall, 
survive through a series of mild winters, but I am aware that even under 
most favourable conditions its tenure would be insecure. It is quite 
frequently seen in the gardens of Cornwall and S. Devon, always beautiful 
in the spring time. Nowhere have I seen it so fine as in the Rev. A. T. 
Boscawen’s garden at Ludgvan, near Penzance. A plant on a wall there 
was, when I saw it, some ro ft. high, one gorgeous mass of blue-purple. 
I believe it is not a long-lived shrub, but it takes root very readily from 
soft cuttings in early summer. 

P. LASIANTHOS, Ladillarditre, is another Tasmanian species with fine pyramidal 
panicles of larger white or pale blue flowers, but more tender. It bloomed at Trewidden, 
Cornwall, in 1928. (Bot. Mag., t. 2434.) 
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PRUNUS. ROSACEA. 
Ovid, Ne, 18h AHS) 


To this large genus of trees and shrubs, which includes the almonds, 
peaches, plums, cherries, bird-cherries, and cherry-laurels, the additions 
most important from the gardening point of view, made since the first 
publication of vols. i. and ii., have been to the cherries. — ; 

Japanese CHERRIES especially have come very much into public notice 
and many varieties have been imported which have already added 
immensely to the beauty of English gardens in spring. They are almost 
entirely of garden origin and, according to Wilson, they belong chiefly to 
two species, P. sERRULATA, Lindley, and P. LANNESIANA, Wilson. So 
numerous are they, and so minute are the differences between many of 
them that, were it even necessary, it would be useless to attempt to 
distinguish them on paper, but E. H. Wilson’s Cherries of Japan, published 
in 1916, and Collingwood Ingram’s paper in the Journal of the Royal 
Horticultural Society for 1925 (vol. 50) should be consulted. Mr Ingram 
describes over thirty species and varieties, but these are only a part of the 
collection he grows at Benenden, in Kent—a collection more extensive 
than any other in Britain. A Japanese botanist named Miyoshi published 
a work on the Japanese cherries almost simultaneously with Wilson’s. 
These three authorities are far from being in unison with regard to names 
and all I can do here is to recommend a few of what I consider to be 
good representative varieties under names about which there is some 
measure of agreement; varieties, moreover, that can be obtained from 
English nurseries. I must confess that I am unable to say whether some 
of the varieties belong to P. serrulata or to P. Lannesiana as defined by 
Wilson ; and as Mr Ingram ignores the latter name and uses “‘serrulata” 
only, I assume he is in the same uncertainty. 


ALBO-ROSEA (Shirofugen) flowers pink in bud, white later; young leaves brownish ; 
two leaf-like carpels are in the centre of the flower ; one of the later blossoming varieties. 

AMANOGAWA, a variety of strictly fastigiate growth, more so even than a Lombardy 
poplar ; flowers pink, fragrant, semi-double, often developing the small black fruits. 

FUGENZO, a later flowering variety described in vol. ii., p. 252, as P. serrulata var. 
Veitchiana. 

GRANDIFLORA is the proper name of the variety with greenish yellow flowers appearing 
in vol. ii., p. 252, as “flore luteo pleno.” GIOIKI has also yellowish flowers, but they are 
streaked with green and tinged with pink. 

Hokusal, /ugram (Ojochin, Wilson), has been longer in cultivation, perhaps, than any 
of the Japanese garden cherries except P. serrulata itself; young leaves bronzy, flowers 
2 ins. across, light pink, semi-double. Mr Ingram has a tree at Benenden Grange about 
40 ft. in diameter, probably the finest Japanese cherry in the country; and Lord Digby 
has a beautiful avenue of it at Minterne in Dorset. 

KIRIN, similar to Sekiyama in colour of young leaf and flower but flowering rather 
earlier, of much more spreading habit and with more compact flower clusters. 

Miyako (P. serrulata var. longipes, Miyoshi), a late-flowering variety with long- 
stalked, drooping clusters of double, white, fragrant flowers. 

ROSEA PENDULA, a weeping variety with long, slender, perfectly pendent branches ; 
flowers deep pink, very double ; it does not appear to be of Japanese origin and is probably 
Chinese ; also known as “‘lidera nova,” “Shidara-sakura” and “ Cheal’s weeping cherry.” 

SEKIYAMA or KANZAN, young foliage coppery red, flowers double, rich rosy pink ; 
habit rather erect. This variety is the best for street planting and where there is not 
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a lateral space available. Also known as “hisakura,” but wrongly, according to 
ilson. 


SENRIKO, of sturdy, vigorous growth, flowers single, pink to white, nearly 2 ins. wide. 

SIROTAE, of spreading, vigorous habit ; flowers double or semi-double, fragrant, of the 
purest snowy white; Wilson describes it as the finest of all double white cherries. It is 
also known as Mount Fuji.” 

TEMARI, of semi-erect habit, flowers single or semi-double, 2 ins. or more across, 
produced in compact clusters, white flushed with pink. 


An unfortunate thing with regard to some of the older Japanese or 
Chinese cherries is that the specific names were originally given to plants 
of garden origin. Thus it came about that the wild types from which 
they sprang, and which became known later, had to be given varietal 
names, thereby following botanical rules but reversing the natural order of 
things. The case of P. subhirtella is mentioned below; the wild form of 
P. Lannesiana is known as var. ALBIDA, Wilson. P. serrulata var. 
SPONTANEA, Wilson, which is a common tree in woods and thickets on 
mountain sides in various parts of Japan, is probably the wild type of the 
species ; its flowers are single, white flushed with pink, about 1 in. wide, 
produced in clusters of two to four. Wilson mentions an avenue near 
Tokyo, three miles long, planted almost wholly with this tree in 1735. It 
flowers at Kew from mid- to late April, and is a pretty, early-blossoming 
cherry, following on the subhirtellas. Leaves glabrous. 

P. SERRULATA var. PUBESCENS, W7lson, is another of the cherries 
native of Japan which has shared in the origin of the now popular garden 
varieties of Japanese cherries. Wilson describes it as having leaves pale 
green below, more or less sparsely pubescent ; leaf-stalk bearded, often on 
the upper side only; flower-stalks normally more or less pubescent ; 
otherwise as in var. spontanea. According to Wilson’s Cherries of Japan, 
p- 33, the cherries in cultivation under the name P. tenuiflora, Koehne, 
and under Wilson’s numbers 3%, 13, 20, 51, 51%, all from W. China, 
belong to this variety of serrulata. And as other cherries collected by 
Wilson in China and named tenuiflora have been found to belong to the 
var. spontanea, the name tenuiflora has no standing. 

P. SFRRULATA Var. SACHALINENSIS is the name given by Wilson to the 
cherry described in vol. ii., p. 250, as ‘‘P. Sargentii” and still generally 
known in gardens by that name. It is regarded by him as the parent of 
some of the finest Japanese garden cherries. 

P. SUBHIRTELLA.—The type of this species is correctly described in 
vol. ii., p. 254, but the autumn and winter flowering cherry which figures 
in our first edition as “P. microlepis” (vol. ii., p. 243) is now known as 
P. subhirtella var. autumnalis, and appears as such in the later editions. 
The weeping cherry that is described in vol. ii., p. 247, as ““P. pendula” 
(Botanical Magazine, t. 8034) is now commonly regarded as a variety 
also of P. subhirtella. The wild form, or prototype, of the species is in 
cultivation as var. ASCENDENS, Wilson. There are thus four varieties of 
P. subhirtella in cultivation :— 


P. subhirtella (type).—Small tree up to 25 ft. high, much branched, 
and with a rounded head of rather erect branches; spring 
flowering. 
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Var. autumnalis.—Of lax habit; flowers semi-double, appearing 
from October onwards. 

Var. pendula.—Of weeping habit, spring-flowering. 

Var. ascendens.—This was found 50 to 60 ft. high in Japan by 
Wilson, and is there twice as high as the type, which is not known 
in a wild state. 


Mr Ingram has in cultivation at Benenden a beautiful double form 
of var. pendula, the flowers very full of petals. 

P. Burreiana, André, referred to in vol. ii., p. 232, as the best variety 
of P. cerasifera, is now regarded as a hybrid between the var. Pissardii of 
that species and a double-flowered P. Mume. It is still the best of the 
purple-leaved plums, the flowers being bright rose, very double and 
equal in beauty to a double-pink peach. It is a tree for every garden 
that can find room for it. A dark-leaved form of Pissard’s plum is var. 
NIGRA; the best of all, perhaps, is one known as the “‘ Hazeldene Variety.” 


P. APETALA, Pranchet. 
(P. Tschonoskii, Aoehne.) 


A small deciduous tree or (more often) a bush up to 16 ft. high ; young 
shoots hairy, slender. Leaves mostly obovate, with a slender, tail-like apex, 
tapering and often rounded at the base, conspicuously doubly-toothed ; 
2 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 14 ins. wide; hairy on both sides, especially below ; stalk 
4 to 4 in. long, very hairy. Flowers produced during May singly or in pairs, 
each on its slender hairy stalk $ to ? in, long. The small white or pink petals 
very soon fall, and such little beauty as the flower possesses is in the calyx and 
stamens, which become purplish red. The calyx-tube is cylindrical, downy, 
2 in. long, the lobes ovate, § in. long. Fruit roundish-oval, black, 2 in. long, 
the stalk elongated to I or Ig ins. 

Native of Japan ; introduced by Wilson in 1914. The leaves of this cherry 
are rather handsome and distinct in the long, tail-like point and in their 
hairiness. The most marked character of the species, however, is the 
persistent, coloured calyx and stamen stalks. It will rank in gardens chiefly 
as a curiosity. In the style of the toothing of the leaves it has some resemblance 
to P. incisa and nipponica. A plant at Benenden was Io ft. high in May 1931. 


P. CAMPANULATA, Maximowics. BELL-FLOWERED CHERRY. 


_ A deciduous cherry tree up to 30 ft. high, of graceful habit, free from down 
in all its parts; year-old shoots freely marked with warts. Leaves ovate 
oval or slightly obovate, slender-pointed, broadly wedge-shaped to slightly 
heart-shaped at the base; margins regularly set with fine forward-pointing 
or incurved teeth ; 25 to 4 ins. long, 1 to rj ins. wide; nerves in six to eight 
pairs ; stalks $ to j in. long. Flowers } in. wide, produced in March and 
April, two to six together on main-stalks 1 to 1} ins. long that bear usuall 
a couple of leaf-like bracts ; individual flower-stalks 4 to 2 in. long Petals 
of a beautiful deep rose, roundish ovate, notched at the apex, bin, wide 


Calyx-tube rose-coloured except at the base, the reflexed sparsely toothed 
lobes also rosy ; stamens deep rose, anthers yellow. Fruit described as red 
conical, $ in. long, scarcely 4 in. wide. : 

Native of Formosa and thought to be wild also in the Liukiu Islands of 
Japan. The bell shape of the flowers to which the specific name refers seems 
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to be characteristic of them in a young state only. It appears to have been 
introduced by Messrs Sander of St Albans in 1899, but owing to its tenderness 
was lost and not seen again until Wilson took plants from Japan to the 
Arnold Arboretum in 1915. Its flowers are, perhaps, the most highly coloured 
of all the genuinely wild types. Unfortunately it is only likely to succeed in 
our mildest counties. It succeeds admirably on the Riviera and flowers quite 
freely in the Temperate House at Kew in March. 


P. CANTABRIGIENSIS, Staff. CAMBRIDGE CHERRY. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9129; P. pseudocerasus, Koidzumi.) 


On p. 249, vol. ii., under the heading of P. pseudocerasus, I gave a short 
description of a cherry, based on a specimen labelled by that name, which is 
preserved in the Lindley herbarium at Cambridge University. I there 
observed that the true P. pseudocerasus was probably not then in cultivation 
and that the trees grown under the name in gardens were mostly forms of 
P. serrulata. In February 1917 there flowered in the Cambridge Botanic 
Garden a cherry which, after being critically examined by the late Mr R. I. 
Lynch, the Curator, and compared with Lindley’s specimen, was considered by 
him to be the true thing (see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 4th August 1917, p. 47). 
I was afterwards furnished with flowering and leaf-bearing shoots and concurred 
with Mr Lynch’s verdict. The flowers are pink, ? to 1 in. wide, produced on 
shortly stalked racemes three to six together ; petals scoop-shaped, # in. long, 
scarcely as wide, notched at the apex; anthers yellow; style and ovary 
glabrous. Calyx-tube 3; in. long and, like the flower-stalks, slightly hairy. 
The fruit is bright red, rather larger than the British wild cherry. The 
Cambridge tree is reputed to date back to Lindley’s time and as the specimen 
in the herbarium is labelled “ P. pseudocerasus” in Lindley’s own handwriting, 
it was by most people concluded that the mystery of the cherry of that name 
was solved. 

A flowering spray from the Cambridge tree has lately been figured in the 
Botanical Magazine, t. 9129, and Dr Stapf, the editor, whilst agreeing in the 
accompanying text that it matches Lindley’s specimen, refuses to agree that 
the latter is the true P. pseudocerasus, although it is labelled by Lindley 
himself. He points out that it does not match the Botanical Register plate 
(t. 800) which, in the absence of a co-related specimen, constitutes the only 
available evidence of what P. pseudocerasus really is. (It may be pointed out 
that although the Botanical Register picture is legended as “ Prunus paniculata, 
Thunberg,” the plant so called by Thunberg is really the Symplocos crategoides 
described in our vol. ii., p. 564, and not aprunus atall. It was to replace this 
erroneous name that Lindley substituted “P. pseudocerasus” for it. The 
figure, therefore, constitutes the standard on which the identity of the species 
is based.) Dr Stapf calls the Cambridge tree P. cantabrigiensis, and, if he is 
right, P. pseudocerasus remains as forlorn a mystery as ever, having appeared 
in the year 1819 as an introduction from China by a nurseryman called Samuel 
Brooks of Ball’s Pond, Newington Green, London ; flowered in the spring of 
1824 in the Horticultural Society’s Garden at Chiswick ; been figured in the 
Botanical Register under a wrong name; and never been recognised since, 
either wild or cultivated. 

P. cantabrigiensis is very hardy and flowers often in February at Cambridge. 
In the milder parts of the country where it had a chance to develop its flowers 
uninjured by frost it should be a handsome tree valuable for the exceptional 


earliness of its blossom. 


Ill 
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P. CONCINNA, Koehne. 


A deciduous shrubby cherry up to 6 or 8 ft. high ; young shoots soon smooth. 
Leaves purplish when young, narrowly oval to obovate, sharply and finely toothed, 
long-pointed, rounded to tapered at the base; 14 to 3 ins. long; dull green 
above, greyish beneath, and slightly hairy on both surfaces especially when 
young; stalk } in. long. Flowers white or pale pink, about 1 in. wide, 
produced either singly or up to four in a cluster ; flower-stalk } in. long. Petals 
obovate, mostly notched ; calyx-tube smooth, tubular, tapered to the base ; the 
lobes ovate-triangular, not toothed. Fruit roundish, 4 in. long, black. 

Native ef W. Hupeh, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1907. This shrubby 
cherry is very rare in cultivation although offered in catalogues, It produces 
its flowers in great profusion in advance of the leaves and is then a very 
pretty shrub. 


P. CONRADINE, Koehne. 


A deciduous tree of graceful habit up to 35 ft. high ; young shoots smooth, 
Leaves oval to oval-lanceolate, or inclined to obovate ; slender-pointed, mostly 
rounded at the base, toothed, often doubly so; 2 to 43 ins. long, I to 24 ins. 
wide ; smooth or with sprinkled hairs above, more or less hairy on the veins 
beneath ; stalk 4 in. long. Flowers produced on the leafless shoots during 
early spring in very shortly stalked clusters of two to five, each on a smooth 
stalk + to in. long; white or pale pink, 1 in. wide. Calyx quite smooth, the 
tube bell-shaped, the lobes triangular. Fruit red, ovoid, 2 in. long. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China ; introduced in 1907 by means of seeds sent to 
Kew from the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., which had been collected that 
season by Wilson, who first discovered the species. It is the best of the 
early flowering wild cherries and is usually in bloom during normal seasons in 
February or early March. In the warmest counties it will flower in January. 
The petals are always notched at the end, occasionally lobed in addition, and 
the flowers frequently show a tendency to “double.” Mr Collingwood Ingram 
of Benenden, Kent, found in his collection a tree with this “doubleness” 
unusually developed, which he named var. SEMI-PLENA. This lasts longer in 
bloom than the single type. The flowers are pleasantly fragrant. If possible, 
it should be planted where it has an evergreen background to the north and 
east ; this will give shelter to the early blossoms and bring out their beauty 
more definitely. 


P. CONSOCIIFLORA, C. K. Schneider. 


A small deciduous tree ; young shoots smooth, brown. Leaves oblanceolate 
to obovate, narrowed at the apex to a longish point, tapered at the base; 
minutely toothed, the teeth glandular; 1} to 3 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; 
undersurface with tufts of down in the vein-axils. Flowers 4 in. wide, white, 
fragrant, produced in April before the leaves, usually in twos or threes and 
often crowded on short twigs to make a cluster 1 in. across; calyx and 
flower-stalk quite smooth, the former funnel-shaped with narrowly triangular 
lobes, the latter slender, about { in. long ; ovary glabrous. 

Native of China; introduced by Wilson in 1900 when collecting for 
Messrs Veitch. Although it is a plum, its leaves are conduplicate in the 
bud state ; that is, the two halves are folded together lengthwise like a sheet 
of notepaper, whereas in most plums they are convolute in bud, which means 
that each half of the leaf is rolled inwards. Judging by the trees at Kew, 
this plum is very similar to P. triflora (P. salicina, Zzndley) with the same 
immense quantities of small white fowers which are quite pleasantly scented. 
P. triflora has always convolute leaves. 
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P. DEHISCENS, Koehne, 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Mar. 21, 1925, figs. 80, 81.) 


A large deciduous bush up to 15 ft. or more high, of dense habit ; young 
shoots very minutely downy or smooth, grey, becoming brown later, often 
spine-tipped. Leaves, except on the young shoots, mostly clustered on short 
spurs or at the nodes, oblanceolate or oblong, pointed or bluntish, tapered at 
the base, shallowly round-toothed; 1 to 2 ins. long, } to 4 in, wide; stalk 
slender, $ in. or less long. Flowers solitary, stalkless, 1 in. wide, of a beautiful 
rosy pink, opening in March. Petals roundish-obovate ; calyx-lobes fringed 
with pale hairs, otherwise smooth ; stamens white, with yellow anthers. Fruit 
described as # in. wide, covered with velvety down, the fleshy part merely a 
thin layer ; according to Wilson it dehisces (splits), on which character the 
specific name is based. 

The plants of this almond now in cultivation, notably in Major Stern’s 
garden at Highdown, near Worthing, and at Glasnevin, were raised from 
seeds collected by Wilson in W. Szechuen, China, in 1910 (No. 4029). But 
in Plante Wilsoniana, vol. ili., p. 432, it is suggested that P. dehiscens is the 
same as P. tangutica, Koehne (Amygdalus communis var. tangutica, Batalin), 
first described in 1892 from specimens collected in Kansu by Potanin, the 
Russian traveller. If the suggestion be correct, the name tangutica would 
have to be adopted. A leafless specimen of P. tangutica collected by 
Purdom in Kansu (No. 1029) certainly very much resembles Major Stern’s 
plant in the grey, spine-tipped, minutely downy young shoots and ciliate 
calyx-lobes. The shrub flowers profusely and over a long season at High- 
down every spring, and is a beautiful addition to the flowering almonds in 
cultivation, very distinct in its bushy twiggy mode of growth ; unfortunately 
it is still very rare. The Highdown bush in June 1930 was Io ft. high and 
15 ft. in diameter. There is also a fine example at Bodnant in N. Wales 
of similar size. 


P. DIELSIANA, C. K. Schnezder. 


A deciduous cherry up to 30 ft. high; young shoots smooth. Leaves oval, 
obovate, or inclined to oblong, abruptly narrowed at the apex to a short 
slender point, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, sharply and often 
doubly toothed ; 3 to 7 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; smooth above, distinctly 
downy beneath, especially on the midrib and veins; stalk 4 to § in. long, 
usually downy and furnished with one to three large glands. Flowers 1 in. 
wide, pink or white, produced before the leaves, three to six in a cluster, each 
on a hairy stalk $ to 1} ins. long. Calyx-tube bell-shaped, hairy, its reflexed 
awl-shaped lobes longer than the tube; petals narrowly oval, deeply notched 
at the end. Fruit globose, 4 in. wide, red. The flowers spring from the axis 
of an involucre of conspicuously glandular-fringed bracts. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China ; introduced in 1907 by Wilson. It has about 
the same degree of beauty as the other wild cherries introduced by Wilson at 
the same time, but is rather distinct on account of the downy undersurface of 
its large leaves, the hairy flower-stalks, and the very glandular-edged bracts. 
Nearly related to it is 


P. cYCLAMINA, KAoe/ne, also introduced from the same region by Wilson in 1907. 
This differs from P. Dielsiana in the leaves being nearly or quite smooth below, and in 
the smooth leaf-stalk and calyx-tube. It flowered first in this country, I believe, with 
Mr Woodward at:Arley Castle, near Bewdley, in February 1919. ‘The flowers are a charm- 
ing pink and a little over I in. wide, the oblong petals deeply notched at the end. The lobes 
of the calyx are longer than the tube and are much reflexed as in P. Dielsiana ; their 
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resemblance to the recurved petals of a cyclamen suggested the specific name. Both 
species have very linear stipules about 4 in. long, conspicuously fringed with stalked 


glands. 


P. INCISA, Thunberg. CUT-LEAVED CHERRY. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8958; Wilson’s Cherries of Japan, t. 5 ; Cerasus incisa, Lozseleur.) 


A small, elegant, deciduous tree 20 to 30 ft. high, more often a bush 
6 to 18 ft. high; young shoots slender, smooth, and finally grey. Leaves 
reddish at first, obovate to ovate, slenderly pointed, sharply and doubly or 
trebly toothed ; 1 to 2} ins. long, ? to 14 ins. wide; downy above and on the 
veins beneath; stalk + to 4 in. long, hairy, slender, with two purple glands 
near the blade. Flowers $ to ? in. wide, two to four borne on a main-stalk 
} to rin. long, each flower slenderly stalked and springing from the axil of 
a leaf-like deeply toothed bract ; petals notched or jagged at the end, white 
or pale pink. Calyx-tube smooth, tubular, wine-red, the lobes minutely 
ciliate ; stamens thirty, their stalks reddish and the anthers yellow; style 
slightly hairy; ovary smooth. Fruit roundish egg-shaped, 4 in. long, 
purplish black. 

Native of Japan; discovered by Thunberg as long ago as 1776, It was 
sent to Kew in 1916 from the Arnold Arboretum, and flowers annually there 
in early April. I cannot learn that it had previously been in cultivation. 
Wilson describes it in Japan as very ornamental, and although the petals do 
not remain on the flower for any great length of time, the calyx and stamens 
persist and heighten in colour. According to the same authority the main 
flower-stalk is very variable in length, although in our cultivated plants it is 
usually very short. He observes that it is the only Japanese cherry that can 
be fashioned into dwarf trees which will live and flower freely in small pots. 
It may, therefore, have come over from Japan with the large shipments of 
dwarfed trees sent previous to the war. It is undoubtedly one of the most 
beautiful of the wild cherries, profuse in blossom, and very distinct on account 
of the deep double toothing and long, drawn-out point of the leaf. 

VAR. SERRATA, Kotdzumi, is distinguished from the type by the leaves not 
being so markedly doubly toothed, often simply toothed, each tooth ending in a 
bristle-like point. A charming bush. There are also several varieties offered 
in Japanese catalogues that have native names. 


P. LANNESIANA, Wadson. 


(Cerasus Lannesiana, Carriére, Garden, vol. iv., p. 275; Bot. Mag., t. 8012, 
as P. pseudocerasus. ) 


This cherry and its varieties have been grown in many gardens as 
“P. serrulata” and even as ‘“P. pseudocerasus.” With the latter of these 
(see under cantabrigiensis) it has nothing to do; but it is so closely related to 
the former that several authors have united the two. The typical P. Lannesiana 
as distinguished by Wilson is of garden origin; the wild form from which it 
sprung is called by Wilson 

P, LANNESIANA var. ALBIDA.—This is a deciduous tree up to 30 ft. high, 
without down on leaf or stem, the young shoots becoming pale shining grey 
by autumn. Leaves ovate or obovate, with long slender points and long 
bristle-like teeth, green but ‘often having a more or less brownish metallic 
lustre” as they open (Wilson). Flowers single, fragrant, 1 to 14 ins. wide, 
glabrous, white, produced during May in corymbose racemes whose main-stalk 
is 1 to 3 ins. long. The individual flowers are on stalks about 1 in. long 
springing from the axils of conspicuous, obovate, fringed bracts about 4 in. long. 
Fruit egg-shaped, black, shining, about the size of a pea. Very commonly 
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planted in Japan, this cherry is said by botanists of that country to be indigenous 
on the Oshima or De Vries Island at the entrance to the Sagami Sea. It is 
cultivated in some European gardens as “yoshino cherry,” a name which 
properly belongs to P. yedoensis. 

The typical P. Lannesiana has pink flowers, single as in the var. albida 
and not differing from it in any other respect. It has produced in Japanese 
gardens many varieties, which differ from each other in habit, in the single or 
more or less double flowers, and in the colour of the petals, which varies from 
pure white to various shades of pink and yellow, Wilson, in his Cherries of 
Japan, enumerates nearly fifty forms; they are in fact much more numerous 
than those he puts under P. serrulata, and they include the majority of the best 
double-flowered Japanese cherries. They are too numerous and too difficult 
to distinguish in words to be enumerated here, but in the introductory notes 
to this genus I have mentioned a dozen good varieties ; of these the following 
are placed under P. Lannesiana by Wilson: Amanogawa, grandiflora, Hokusat, 
mtyako, senrtko, strotae, and temart. 


The following are the distinctions between P. Lannesiana and P. serrulata as set out 
by Wilson: 

P. Lannesiana.—Leaves unfolding green or slightly reddish, pale green beneath, the 
marginal teeth like long bristles ; bark pale grey; flowers fragrant. 

P. serrulata.—Leaves more or less glaucous beneath, marginal teeth shorter ; bark 
dark chestnut brown ; flowers not fragrant. 

But there are some cherries so intermediate between the two that it appears impossible 
to determine to which they belong. 


P. LITIGIOSA, C. K. Schneider. 
(P. pilosiuscula var. media, Koehne ; P. Rehderiana, Koehne.) 


A deciduous cherry up to 20 ft. or more high; young shoots smooth 
Leaves ovate to oblong with a rounded base and a slender drawn-out apex, 
finely toothed, often doubly so; 14 to 3 ins. long, half as much wide; downy 
on the midrib above and in the vein-axils beneath; stalk ¢ to 4 in. long. 
Flowers opening in April with the young leaves in pendulous clusters of two 
or three on a main-stalk } in. or less long ; each flower on a smooth stalk 
#to1in. long, white, #in. wide. Calyx tube shortly cylindrical or funnel-shaped, 
the lobes triangular and ultimately reflexed ; both reddish and quite smooth. 
Stamens numerous, } in. long, white or pinkish ; anthers yellow ; style furnished 
with long hairs towards the base ; ovary smooth. 

Native of Hupeh, China ; first discovered by Henry ; introduced by Wilson 
in 1907 and distributed as “ P. pilosiuscula media.” (P. pilosiuscula differs in 
the leaves having hairs along the midrib and veins beneath, not in the axil-tufts 
merely.) P. litigiosa is a very attractive tree when in bloom, with its profusely 
borne flowers hanging down more or less in a stiff row along the branches ; 
they are, however, soon over. Its most closely related species 1s P. pilosiuscula, 
which has coarsely toothed leaves rough to the touch, with small stiff hairs on 
both sides but especially beneath ; the main-stalk of the inflorescence is longer 
(up to 1 in.), both it and the individual stalks usually more hairy, sometimes 


very much more so. 


P. NIPPONICA, Matsumura. JAPANESE ALPINE CHERRY. 
(P. iwagiensis, Koehne; P. nikkoensis, Koe/ne.) 


A deciduous bush 6 to 12 ft. high, or occasionally a bushy-headed tree up 
to 20 ft. high; young shoots smooth, grey by autumn, ultimately chestnut 
brown. Leaves ovate, sometimes obovate, with a long, tail-like point, and 
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a usually rounded base, sharply and doubly toothed ; thinly hairy when young, 
chiefly on the veins; 14 to 3 ins. long, 1 to 1} ins. wide ; stalk 3 to # in. long, 
smooth. Flowers opening in May, solitary or in twos or threes, each on 
a smooth or thinly hairy stalk } to 1} ins. long ; they are } to 1 in. wide, white 
or pale pink. Calyx-tube glabrous, funnel-shaped to bell-shaped ; _ petals 
rounded and entire or notched at the end. Fruit black, globose, } in. wide. 

Var. KURILENSIS, W2/son, differs in having larger flowers and a downy 
leaf-stalk, calyx-tube, and flower-stalk. 

Native of Japan ; the type was introduced to the Arnold Arboretum in 1915, 
the variety (which is found in the Kurile Islands as well as Japan proper) ten 
years earlier. There has been considerable confusion between this species, 
P. incisa, and P. apetala, all three distinguished by having black fruits and 
a leaf with a long tail-like apex and a conspicuous double toothing. It is 
distinct enough in other respects from P. apetala (g.v.), a cherry very downy or 
hairy in many of its parts. P. incisa is also more or less downy on the young 
shoots, leaf-stalk and calyx, the leaves are smaller, the branchlets never become 
bright brown-as in P. nipponica, and the flowers are normally smaller. 


~. P, PILOSIUSCULA, Koehne. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9192; P. tatsiensis var. pilosiuscula, C. A. Schneider ; P. venusta, Koehne.) 


A deciduous shrub or a small tree sometimes 40 ft. high, with a trunk over 
1 ft. in diameter; young shoots sparingly hairy or smooth. Leaves oval or 
obovate, the base wedge-shaped to rounded or slightly heart-shaped, the apex 
contracted to a slender point, conspicuously (often doubly) toothed ; 14 to 4 ins. 
long, about half as much wide; sprinkled with, and roughened by, short 
bristles above, more thickly on the midrib and veins beneath ; stalk about 4 in. 
long. Flowers produced with the young leaves in April two to four on a 
main-stalk j to 1 mm. long, the individual stalks up to 14 ins. long or sometimes 
solitary ; they are white, # in. wide; calyx-tube cylindrical to funnel-shaped 
with narrowly triangular more or less glandular lobes; style hairy towards 
the base ; ovary smooth. Fruit narrowly ovoid, 4 in. long, red, ripe in June. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China; originally discovered by Henry about 1888 ; 
introduced by Wilson in 1907. It belongs to the same group of cherries as 
P. litigiosa, which has only axil-tufts of hairs beneath the leaves and a much 
shorter main flower-stalk. P. pilosiuscula varies a good deal in regard to 
pubescence and in the var, SUBVESTITA, Avehne (Wilson No. 41), the flower- 
stalks, young shoots, and both sides of the leaves are downy or hairy. 
P. polytricha, Aoehne, appears to be merely a still more downy or even shaggy 
variety of this species, the downiness extending to the calyx. All these are 
pretty but their blossom is somewhat evanescent. 


P. SERRULA, Franchet. 


A deciduous tree 30 to 50 ft. high ; bark of trunk shining brown, ultimately 
peeling ; shoots finely downy when quite young. Leaves lance-shaped; rounded 
or wedge-shaped at the base, long and slenderly pointed, finely and regularly 
toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; downy along the midrib beneath 
and in the chief vein-axils, sometimes smooth or soon becoming so; there are 
several large glands at the base near the stalk, which is } to } in. long, 
Flowers white, § in. wide, produced usually in twos or threes (sometimes 
solitary or in fours) during April, each on its stalk 4 in. long. Calyx-lobes 
ovate-triangular, toothed ; style finely downy towards the base. Fruit oval, 


$ in. long, red. 


Native of W. China. Two characters make this cherry distinct: one is 
the narrowness and fine toothing of the leaves which are rather willow-like ; 
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the other is the beautiful bright brown peeling bark, at least of young trees. 
This feature alone makes the tree worth cultivating, for it is not more striking 
in any other tree of similar character. So far as I have seen, its flower beauty 
Is not great. It is very hardy. 

The typical P. serrula was introduced by Forrest in 1913, who found it 
at 10,000 ft. altitude “ N.E. of the Yangtze Bend.” He describes the fruits as 
“deep crimson, edible.” Var. TIBETICA, Koehne, was introduced by Wilson 
in 1908 ; it has also shining brown bark. 


P. SIEBOLDIU, Wettmack. WATERER’S CHERRY. 
(Cerasus Sieboldii, Ver/ot ; Cerasus Watereri, Hort.) 


In vol. ii, p. 249, I placed under the heading of P. pseudocerasus a very 
beautiful cherry which has long been known in gardens as “ Cerasus Watereri.” 
Although, in thus associating the two, I followed most botanists, European and 
Japanese, I expressed the opinion that they did not belong to the same species. 
Since then E. H. Wilson has made an exhaustive study of Japanese cherries 
which is embodied in his Cherries of Japan. In this work, at p. 57, he adopts 
the name here given for Waterer’s cherry and shows it has nothing to do with 
P. pseudocerasus. Here is an amplified description of it :— 

A small deciduous tree 15 to 25 ft. high, with a trunk 1% to 3 ft. in girth; 
young shoots smooth, shining, ultimately grey. Leaves mostly obovate, tapered 
at the base, narrowed at the apex to a long slender point, sharply and often 
doubly toothed ; 1} to 4 ins. long, 1 to 24 ins. wide ; upper surface dark green, 
furnished with appressed hairs ; lower surface softly downy, especially on the 
veins ; stalk $ to ? in. long, downy. Flowers pink, 1 to r$ ins. wide, more or 
less double, produced during late April and early May three or four together in 
a racemose corymb, the main-stalk of which is 1 to 14 ins. long, the individual 
flower-stalks up to I in. long ; both somewhat hairy. Calyx-tube bell-shaped, 
the lobes ovate, often toothed, edged with hairs, pink. Style usually hairy 
below the middle. 

Commonly cultivated in Central Japan under various native names and 
introduced to Europe by Siebold in 1864. The wild type of this cherry is not 
known. It is easily distinguished from P. serrulata and P. Lannesiana by its 
softly downy leaves and its rather earlier flowers. It is not so vigorous a 
grower as they are and perhaps less hardy. Wilson says cuttings readily 
take root. 


P. YEDOENSIS, JJatsumura. TOKYO CHERRY. 
(Bot. Mag., t. go62 ; Wilson’s Cherries of Japan, t.4; P. paracerasus, Koehne.) 


A deciduous tree up to 40 or 50 ft. high, of rounded spreading habit, 
shortly trunked, usually wider than high; young shoots thinly clothed with 
soft hairs. Leaves oval, broadly ovate, or obovate, rounded or broadly wedge- 
shaped at the base, rather abruptly narrowed to a slender point, sharply 
toothed ; 2} to 44 ins. long, 13 to 24 ins. wide ; dark green and smooth above, 
downy on the midrib and veins beneath. Flowers slightly fragrant, white or 
pink, produced in racemes of four or more, usually before (but sometimes with) 
the leaves ; flower-stalks and calyx dull red, usually densely downy, but less so 
on young trees, calyx tube cylindric, lobes sharply toothed. Style either very 
downy or nearly smooth. Fruit shining black, globose, ¢ in. wide, bitter. 

According to Wilson the origin of this cherry is doubtful. It is planted 
abundantly in Tokyo and Yokohama, where it is known as the “ Yoshino 
cherry,” but has not yet been found wild. It may be a hybrid between 
P. Lannesiana and P. subhirtella. Wilson describes it as “remarkably distinct 
from all other Japanese or Chinese cherries and one of the most floriferous and 
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beautiful of them.” It is perfectly hardy and grows vigorously—in its young 


state at least. - 
About 1910 it was obtained from Germany and was grown as “‘P. para- 


cerasus” at Kew, but it has always been rare. until lately, when large numbers 
of it have been imported or raised in this country. It is likely in the 
near future to fill a notable place among spring- flowering trees. It is 
remarkable that a tree so beautiful should have been comparatively over- 
looked so long. At Kew it flowers in late March and April. It varies in the 
amount of pubescence on the undersurface of the leaf; sometimes the midrib 
and veins are densely covered with tawny down. In regard to habit, too, 
some trees are more erect and less spreading than others. If the tree is truly 
of hybrid origin, the fact that some of the stock now in nurseries has been 
raised from seed might account for this diversity. 


PSEUDOPANAX CRASSIFOLIUM, C. Koch. ARALIACEA. 
(Aralia crassif., Solander ; Pamax crassif., Decaisne ; Panax longissimum, Hooker fil.) 


This remarkable New Zealand tree is only hardy in the maritime 
counties of the south and west. It is evergreen and in a wild state grows 
20 to 50 ft. high. The leaves are extraordinarily variable according to the 
age and development of the tree, and Cheeseman describes them in four 
distinct stages. At the first or seedling stage they are 1 to 2 ins. long, 
diamond-shaped or ovate-lanceolate, tapered at the base, coarsely toothed 
or lobed. At the second and most remarkable stage the plant is a straight, 
erect, unbranched, slender stem, bearing the leaves on the upper part; 
they are then sword-shaped, deflexed, often 13 to 3 ft. long but only 
1 to 2 ins. wide, of very leathery texture, the margins armed with large 
sharp teeth. At the third stage, when the tree begins to branch, the 
leaves are erect or spreading, some of them divided into three or five 
stalkless leaflets, whilst others retain the No. 2 shape but are only one-third 
as long. At the fourth or mature stage they become simple leaves again, 
3 to 8 ins. long, r to 14 ins. wide, linear to linear-obovate, either without 
teeth or toothed towards the apex and tapered at the base to a stout stalk 
4 to rin. long. Sometimes the third stage is omitted and the tree never 
bears compound leaves. It is at that stage trees commence to flower, 
the sexes on different ones. The blossoms are small, of no beauty, 
produced in terminal compound umbels 3 or 4 ins. across. Fruit globose, 
black, + in. wide. 

There is a good specimen of this araliad at the second stage and about 
20 ft. high at Tregrehan, Cornwall, its leaves being 2 ft. long, 1 to 2 ins. 
wide, the midrib bright yellow. It is also hardy at Exbury, Hants. A 
tree at the third stage grows in the Temperate House at Kew, in strange 
contrast with others at the second stage. Trees with two or more distinct 
types of leaves are very characteristic of the New Zealand flora, but in 
none is the diversity more strikingly developed than in this. The species 
was originally discovered during Cook’s first voyage (1769-1770). The 
only other tree with which it can be confused is 

P. rerox, Z. Kirk, whose always undivided leaves are, at the stage 
equivalent to the second one in crassifolium, equally deflexed, but with 
the whole of the margins coarsely and continuously jagged, with large 
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unequal hooked teeth, not remotely set apart as in crassifolium. The 
leaves are 1 to ri ft. long, } to r in. wide, and more closely set together 
on the stem. At the adult stage they are only 4 to 8 ins. long and 
sparingly toothed to almost entire. 

Native of New Zealand. As it occurs on the North Island only it 
should be less hardy than P. crassifolium which reaches as far south as 
Stewart Island. Nevertheless, according to Thurston, there is a plant 
12 ft. high at Rosehill, Falmouth, and others at Tregothnan and Ludgvan. 


PSEUDOTSUGA. CONIFERA. 
Ovo Lips 250:) 


Several varieties of the Douglas fir, P. Douglasii (or P. taxifolia as 
there is now an attempt to call it), have to be mentioned: c#s1a, Schwerin, 
leaves stiffer and grey-green, young shoots smooth or slightly downy, cones 
smaller, 2} ins. long, intermediate between those of the type and P. glauca 
and native of the N. Rocky Mountain region; FasTIGIATA, Carriére, of 
slender pyramidal form, branches erect; FLETCHERI, a dwarf form of 
compact growth reaching only a few feet high, suitable for the rock 
garden, leaves glaucous-green, raised by Messrs Fletcher Bros. of the 
Ottershaw Nurseries, Chertsey; NANA, Hort. a dwarf rounded bush with 
short leaves (the names compacta, globosa, and pumila have been given to 
similar forms); MoERHEIMII, leaves glaucous-blue, branches pendulous ; 
REVOLUTA, leaves curled ; STANDISHII, leaves silvery below. 

The Colorado Douglas fir is now generally regarded as a good species, 
P. cLauca, Mayr, and not a merely glaucous variety of P. Douglasii 


(see vol. ii., p. 259). 


P. FORRESTII, Crazh. FORREST’S DOUGLAS FIR. 


An evergreen tree 60 to 80 ft. high, with more or less downy young shoots. 
Leaves I to nearly 2 ins. long, 7; in. wide, notched at the tips, grooved on the 
upper surface, marked with a whitish band of stomata at each side of the 
prominent midrib beneath. Cones 2 to 2} ins. long, 1} to 14 ins. wide, 
egg-shaped, distinctly stalked. The exposed, three-lobed part of the bracts 
is bent sharply back over the scales, the central lobe awl-shaped, the side 
ones triangular. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered in 1914 by Forrest in mixed woods 
in the Mekong Valley at 10,000 ft. altitude. I have only seen this as a small 
tree at Caerhays, where it is grown under Forrest’s number 13,003. In this the 
winter buds are } to 2 in, long, the bud-scales pale brown ; the young shoots 
are only sparsely downy, brown the first year, greyish the second. The 
slender leaves are nearly always notched at the tip, but occasionally taper to 
a fine undivided point. The affinity of the species is closest with P. sinensis, 
which it resembles in the notch-ended leaves and downy shoots ; but the leaves, 
cones, and reflexed bracts of the cones are distinctly shorter in P. sinensis. 


P. SINENSIS, Dode. CHINESE DOUGLAS FIR. 


An evergreen tree described by its discoverer as “grand et superbe” in a 
wild state; young shoots brown, minutely downy. Leaves mostly in two 
III LZ 
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opposite rows, notched at the end, } to 14 ins. long, 7/5 to 75 in. wide, furrowed 
above, with two whitish bands of stomata beneath. Cones Ij to Zia. long, 
1 to 1} ins. wide; the bracts reflexed, three-lobed, the middle lobe § to q in. 


long, the side ones shorter. ; or 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by Pére Maire, the French missionary, 
growing on limestone at 8500 ft. elevation ; described and named in I9I2; 
seeds introduced and plants raised the same year by Mr Chenault of Orleans. 
P. sinensis and P. Forrestii (g.v.) are closely allied and according to Prof. 
Craib “form a geographical and systematically distinct sub-genus.” The other 
Asiatic species in cultivation, P. japonica, is distinguished by its glabrous 
young shoots (vol. ii., p. 260). 

A fine Douglas fir found in Formosa about 1908 was at first thought to be the same 
as P, japonica. It has since been found to be more nearly akin to P. sinensis and been 
named P. WILSONIANA, “/ayata. It has downy young shoots like P. sinensis, but the 
leaves of adult trees are scarcely r in. long. It was found by Wilson in Formosa during 
1918 to be a “loosely pyramidal” tree go ft. high and 12 ft. in girth, in the province of 
Shinchiku. { do not know that it is in cultivation and it is probably rather tender. 


PTELEA LUTESCENS, Greene. RUTACEZ. 
(VOL mil wpe 26oy) 


A deciduous small tree with slender young shoots of a pale yellowish 
grey at first, becoming shining pale grey with age, thickly covered with 
small warts, not downy. Leaves trifoliolate, the leaflets of lanceolate 
shape, faintly round-toothed, stalkless, slenderly pointed or bluntish, the 
side ones oblique at the base; 1? to 34 ins. long, 3 to { in. wide; shining 
green above, dull beneath, quite smooth on both surfaces; main-stalk 
rt to 2 ins. long. Fruit elm-like, but occasionally two- or even three- 
winged, # to 1 in. wide, wrinkled, notched at the top, glandular in the 
centre; seed flattish, oval. 

Native of the Grand Canyon, Arizona. There is a small tree at Kew 
about ro ft. high which was raised from seed received from the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1914 as “P. angustifolia,” which I believe to be P. 
lutescens. Dr Rehder collected this species on the Bright Angel Trail 
of the Grand Canyon in 1914 and it is probably from the seed he 
gathered then that this tree was raised. Another site for the species in 
the Grand Canyon is the Red Canyon Trail, where it was collected by 
Lester F. Ward in rgor and distributed as “ P. angustifolia.” The name 
angustifolia has been dropped in connection with this tree; as used by 
Bentham it appears to have been made to cover several species. 
P. lutescens has the same odour as the well-known P. trifoliata and 
the leaves are thickly sprinkled with oil glands that show transparently 
when the leaf is held up to the light and examined through a lens. It is 
very distinct from the older species in its narrow lanceolate leaves. 


PYRACANTHA. ROSACEA. 
(VOL. Il, pe 267.) 


The pyracanths here described, although quite distinct in what we 
regard as their typical form, are so much connected by intermediates in 
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a wild state that they may reasonably be regarded by those who take 
broad views in these matters as varieties of a single species. The mostly 
pointed leaves of P. atalantioides, the mostly round-ended ones of 
P. yunnanensis, and the uniformly small ones of P. Rogersiana can 
scarcely be considered as genuine specific distinctions. But for garden 
purposes it is convenient to retain these names. 


P, ATALANTIOIDES, Szapf. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9099 ; P. Gibbsii, 4. B. Jackson ; Sportella atalantioides, Hance.) 


_An evergreen shrub 15 to 20 ft. high, of erect habit, frequently destitute of 
spines ; young shoots at first clothed with down but becoming smooth and 
bright olive-brown by autumn. Leaves oblong, oval, or inclined to obovate, 
tapered either equally towards both ends or (more usually) abruptly tapered to 
a point ; sometimes rounded at the apex, sometimes entire, sometimes finely 
toothed except towards the stalk; 1 to 3 ins. long, 4 to 14 ins. wide; dark 
glossy green above, pale and dull beneath, smooth except when quite young ; 
stalk $ to } in. long. Flowers } to } in. wide, white, produced in May or early 
June in corymbs 13 to 2 ins. wide which terminate short, leafy twigs that spring 
from the previous season’s growths. Fruit rather flattened-globose, ;%; to } in. 
wide, scarlet, topped by the shrivelled calyx-lobes, and persisting until March. 

Native of Szechuen and Hupeh, China; discovered by General Mesny 
about 1880, and introduced by Wilson in 1907. This fine pyracanth promises 
to be the strongest grower in the genus. It was named after the late Hon. 
Vicary Gibbs, in whose garden at Aldenham is a magnificent pyramidal specimen 
nearly 20 ft. high. But at the time it was figured in the Botanical Magazine it 
was found, unfortunately, that it had been given the specific name atalantioides 
by Hance in 1877. Although the fruits are smaller than those of P. coccinea, 
they ripen later and remain for several months longer on the bushes. In all 
really essential botanical characters it does not differ much from the Himalayan 
P. crenulata, but is very distinct as a garden shrub. It is perfectly hardy, its 
leaves and flowers are larger, its growth much stronger, and it is often quite 
spineless. By training up a leading shoot and gradually removing the lower 
branches it can be made into a small tree, as has been done at Aldenham. 
This fine ornamental species is mentioned in our third and subsequent editions 


(vol. ii., p. 269) as P. “ Gibbsii.” 


P. ROGERSIANA, Chittenden. 
(P. crenulata var. Rogersiana, A. B. Jackson.) 


A spiny evergreen shrub of erect habit probably 8 to 1o ft. high, of dense 
rather pyramidal habit when young. Branchlets clothed with a short pale 
down, becoming smooth and pale brown the second season. Leaves smooth, 
set } to 4 in, apart on the shoots, oblanceolate or narrowly obovate, slenderly 
tapered to the base, rounded or abruptly tapered at the apex, shallowly toothed 
except towards the base, each tooth tipped by a blackish gland; } to 15 ins. 
long, 4 to 4 in. wide; bright green above, paler dull green beneath ; stalk 


5) 


slender, up to } in. long. Flowers white, } to 3% in. wide, produced in June 
on small corymbose racemes, each flower on a slender smooth stalk } to #{ in. 
long. Calyx-tube top-shaped, the lobes triangular, smooth; petals round ; 
stamens about twenty with smooth white stalks ; styles five. Fruit j in. wide, 
globose, golden yellow to reddish orange. ; 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by Delavay in 1889; introduced by 
Forrest in rg11. A charming pyracanth named in honour of the late 
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Mr Coltman-Rogers of Stanage Park, Radnorshire, and the author of Contfers 
ana their Characteristics, who first showed young plants at one of the Royal 
Horticultural Society’s Shows at Westminster in March 1913. The most 
distinctive feature of this shrub in its group is the smallness of its leaves, which 
gives it a rather dainty appearance, especially in a small state. It Is very 
hardy and bears fruit very abundantly, and forms with variously coloured fruits 
have been raised at Wisley ; the name FLAVA has been given to the bright 
yellow form, AURANTIACA to the reddish orange one. They are in beauty by 
October. A form named SEMIPLENA has numerous petals in two or more rows 
instead of the normal five in one row. 


P. YUNNANENSIS, Chittenden. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9099; P. Gibbsii var. yunnanensis, Osdorn ; P. crenato-serrata, Reider.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 12 or 18 ft. high, related to P. atalantioides, but 
more spiny and less downy in a young state. It can best be distinguished 
from the two pyracanths just described by the shape of the leaves, whose 
oblanceolate shape and broad rounded ends are only to be seen occasionally in 
them ; the leaves are from I to 3 ins. long, } to 1 in. wide, and are often 
broadest close to the end. The red fruits are rather smaller than those of 
P. atalantioides, of a lighter shade and later maturing, although the two are 
connected by intermediate forms. 

Native of Yunnan; introduced to France in 1906 by Pére Ducloux and 
raised and distributed by the late Maurice de Vilmorin from his garden at Les 
Barres. It is useful in retaining its fruits well on into spring. 


There is another pyracanth in cultivation going by the name of “‘P. crenulata var. 
taliensis’ which no doubt belongs to the same group as the three species just described ; 
it appears to be most closely related to P. yunnanensis or intermediate between it and 
P. Rogersiana. It has leaves similar in their obovate or obovate-lanceolate shape to those 
of P. yunnanensis but they are distinct in their smaller size and are finely toothed almost 
to the base. The young shoots are slightly downy, the leaves quite smooth. It is very 
handsome in fruit, the berries being shining yellow, orange-shaped, } in. wide, but falling 
much sooner than those of P. yunnanensis and in colour by October. It was obtained for 
Kew from Messrs Chenault of Orleans in 1924, and from its name should be a native 
of the Tali Range, N.W. Yunnan. 


PYRETHRUM ARGENTEUM, W2l/denow. COMPOSITA. 


(Chrysanthemum arg., Wil/denow ; Tanacetum arg., Wil/denow ; Achillea arg., 
Lamarck—not Visiant.) ‘ 


A low, spreading, “evergreen” shrub from 8 to r5 ins. high and up to 
3 ft. or more in diameter; young shoots clothed with a dense white felt. 
Leaves closely set on the stem, about 1 ins, long (of which half is stalk), 
1 ip. wide, ovate in main outline, doubly pinnate, the final divisions linear, 
= to fin. long, 3; in. wide, the whole covered with a silvery white coat of 
hairs and down. Flowers produced during June in a close cluster of about 
twenty heads at the top of an erect, slender stalk 6 to 12 ins. high, carrying 
a few greenish leaves towards the base; each flower-head is } in. wide, 
somewhat top-shaped, consisting of twelve to twenty yellow disk-florets ; 
there are no ray-florets. The involucral scales are closely appressed and 
covered with white wool. 


Native of S.E. Europe, Asia Minor, Syria; cultivated by Philip Miller 
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at Chelsea in 1731. The foliage when crushed has a strong, rather oily, 
but not wholly unpleasant aromatic odour. It is suitable for a well-drained 
ledge in the rock garden, fully exposed to the sun, where it is attractive in 
its silvery white foliage; it has no particular beauty of blossom. It is 
sometimes grown in gardens as ‘Chrysanthemum densum,” a quite 
different plant; nor must it be confused with Achillea argentea, Visiant, 
which has more ornamental flower-heads with white ray-florets and is 
figured by Farrer in his Rock Garden, vol. i., p. 8. 


P. PR&TERITUM (Chrysanthemum preeteritum, Horwood) is an evergreen shrub of 
flat spreading habit, 1 to 2 ft. high, more in width ; the bark on old stems shredding off. 
Young shoots terete, covered with a close white felt which persists two or more seasons. 
Leaves alternate, regularly pinnate, 2 to 3 ins. long (including the main-stalk), 4 to # in. 
wide. Leaflets so closely set together on the main-stalk that they touch, linear, 4 to 3 in. 
long, ;/; in. wide, grooved along the centre, the margins set from end to end with even, 
regular, rounded teeth, the whole covered with a down which at first is white, becomes 
grey, and finally wears mostly away, leaving the surface dull green. Flower-heads 
solitary at the top of a slender, leafy, erect stalk, 3 to 6 ins. high; ray-petals about 
sixteen, } to in. long, creamy white; disk yellow, 3 in. wide. 

Native probably of S.E. Europe or Asia Minor, but no wild specimen is in the Kew 
Herbarium and no record of its introduction has been found. It has been grown in 
gardens as “ Chrysanthemum densum”’ and “C. Aucherianum,” from both of which it is 
very distinct. This shrub is suitable for the rock garden, its habit being close and neat 
and its foliage and young shoots noticeably white. It flowers in June and is perfectly 
hardy, having grown without any protection at Kew for upwards of twenty years. It 
can be propagated by cuttings. The leaves when rubbed give off a rather sour or acrid 
but not altogether unpleasant odour. It is well distinguished from P. argenteum by its 
simply pinnate leaves and linear closely packed leaflets. 


PYRUS. ROSACEZ. 


The sections of this (now commonly regarded as composite) genus 
are separately described in vol. il, p. 269 ef seg. It is customary to 
combine the Aucuparia or mountain ash section with the Aria or white- 
beam section as SorBus, the other sections being Aronia, Malus, Eriolobus, 
and Pyrus proper. It is usual now to combine Eriolobus with Malus. 
The following species and hybrids are divisible as follows :— 


Matus.—A /denhamensis, arnoldiana, Eleyi, kansuensis, lancifolia, Prattii, purpurea, 
theifera, toringoides, yunnanensis. 

AUCUPARIA.—Commiuxta, Conradine, discolor, Esserteauiana, glomerulata, Harrowiana, 
hupehensts, Koehneana, Matsumurana, munda, pluripinnata, rufo-ferruginea, Sargentiana, 
scalaris, Wilsoniana. 

AriA.—Keissleri, megalocarpa, meliosmifolia. 


PyRUS MAGDEBURGENSIS (Malus magdeb., Schoch) is a very handsome 
crab raised in Germany from P. spectabilis crossed with some form of 
P. Malus. It has therefore probably the same origin as P. Kaido 
(vol. ii, p. 297). The Magdeburg crab, as grown in nurseries, has an 
erect habit and bears dense clusters of ‘‘double” flowers, each about 
1 in. wide, the numerous petals being deep rose outside, paler towards the 
base and inside. It is a finer thing than the Kaido crab (which is now 
called “P, micromalus ”). 
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P. ARNOLDIANA. 
(Malus arnoldiana, Sargent.) 


This beautiful crab originated in the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., where it 
appeared amongst some seedlings of P. floribunda and was first distinguished 
about 1905. Sargent suggests that it is probably a hybrid between floribunda 
and one of the garden forms of P. baccata. A plant obtained for Kew in 1912 
has proved to be a very charming addition to its group. In habit it is 
extremely graceful, producing as it does long arching or semi-pendulous shoots 
which, when young, are redder than those of P. floribunda. The foliage is 
similar but of larger average size. The flowers are more than half as large 
again and are about 1} ins, wide. In the bud state the petals are a rich ruby 
red, paling with age to deep rose outside and pale rose inside. As with 
P. floribunda the beauty of the tree is greatest when half the flowers are still in 
the bud state. Flower-stalk 1} to 2 ins. long, reddish; lobes of the calyx 
awl-shaped, 4 in. long ; both are nearly glabrous (downy in floribunda). Fruits 
egg-shaped, 3 in. long, tapering to the flat apex which is marked with the scars 
of the fallen calyx, pale yellow, changing finally to dull red. 


P. COMMIXTA, Cardot. 
(P. Aucuparia var. japonica, Waximow?cz , Sorbus commixta, Hedlund.) 


A deciduous tree belonging to the mountain ash group, often of more or 
less columnar shape, 25 to 30 ft. high; winter buds glutinous ; young shoots 
smooth. Leaves pinnate, 5 to 7 ins. long, made up usually of eleven or thirteen 
leaflets ; leaflets ovate-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, sharply toothed; up to 
3 ins. long, 2 to # in. wide; dark green above, slightly glaucous beneath, 
smooth on both sides. Flowers white, } in. wide, produced in May on a 
flattish branched inflorescence 3 to 5 ins. across. Fruit bright red, globose 
4 in. wide. Flower-stalks smooth. i fi 

Native of Japan, Korea, and Saghalin ; introduced by way of Germany in 
1906. Trees at Kew and in Mr Mark Fenwick’s garden at Abbotswood 
Stow-on-the-Wold, are of comparatively slender columnar habit. P. Aucuparia 
is at once distinguishable by its shaggy winter buds and the downy young 
shoots, leaves, and flower-stalks. A nearer relative is P. americana, with the 
same viscous winter buds, but with leaflets downy when young and of larger 
average size. The leaflets of P. commixta are more sharply and often doubly 
toothed. It is a handsome tree, not taking up much space, and the foliage 
often turns a good red in autumn. Related to it is e 

_ P, RUFO-FERRUGINEA, Kozdzumi (Sorbus rufo-f., Schneider), but very 
distinct on account of the dark red-brown down which covers the ‘midrib and 
veins of the undersurface of the leaves, the main leaf-stalks and the flower- 
stalks. Native of Japan, introduced about 1913. It is grown at Kew and 
Aldenham. 


P. CONRADINE, A7/zllzer. 
(Sorbus Conradine, Aoe/ne.) 


A deciduous tree up to 25 ft. high ; young shoots at first downy, becoming 
grey when smooth ; winter-buds slightly silky. Stipules large, up to 4 in. wide 
toothed, persistent. Leaves pinnate, up to 9 ins. long, “consisting of nine 
to thirteen leaflets; main-stalk at first woolly, becoming nearly smooth by 
autumn. Leaflets scarcely stalked, oblong-ovate, equally rounded or tapered 
at the base, slenderly pointed, toothed (often doubly so); 14 to 3 ins. long 
j to 14 ins. wide, the middle ones the largest ; dark green, smooth and with 


Pyrus Enry! (Fruits purplish red) 
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sunken veins above, clothed beneath with pure white felt ; veins in twelve to 
fifteen pairs. Flowers white, borne in May on corymbs 2% to 34 ins. wide; 
stalks downy. Each flower is about } in. wide; petals orbicular ; calyx-tube 
funnel-shaped, downy, with roundish-ovate glabrous lobes. Fruit orange- 
scarlet, globose, } in. wide. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1908. This mountain ash promises to make a handsome tree in this country, 
the fruits being brilliantly coloured and the foliage conspicuously white beneath. 
I have seen it bearing fine clusters of fruit with Mr H. White at the Sunningdale 
nurseries and with Messrs Wallace at Tunbridge Wells. 


P. DISCOLOR, Masztmowztcs. 
(Sorbus discolor, Hed/und; S. pekinensis, Koehne.) 


A deciduous tree of the mountain ash group up to 35 ft. high; young shoots 
purplish, smooth ; winter-buds hairy. Leaves pinnate, up to Io ins. long, made 
up of eleven to seventeen leaflets which are narrowly oblong, pointed, the 
terminal two-thirds sharply toothed ; 1} to 3ins.long,}todin. wide; dark green 
above, greyish beneath ; smooth except where they join the purplish main-stalk. 
Flowers } in. wide, white, produced during May in a flattish loose inflorescence 
4 to 6 ins. across. Fruit } in. wide, roundish egg-shaped, milk-white. 

Native of N. China ; introduced in 1903 to Kew from the Arnold Arboretum. 
It is probably as well known in gardens by Koehne’s specific name “‘pekinensis.” 
In foliage it resembles the common mountain ash in a general way, but the 
white fruits distinguish it. It is worth growing for the variety it gives in that 
respect, but still more for its fine red autumnal colouring. It is perhaps the 
best of the pinnate leaved (or Aucuparia) group in that particular feature. 


P. ELEYI, Bean. ELEY CRAB. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 14, 1920, fig. 37; Malus Eleyi, C. A. Schneider.) 


A hybrid crab raised by Mr Charles Eley of East Bergholt, Suffolk, from 
P. Niedzwetzkyana crossed with pollen of P. spectabilis. It is a deciduous 
tree, eventually no doubt 30 ft. high, its young shoots downy, both they and the 
leaves being reddish purple like those of the mother tree, but of a brighter and 
not so dark a hue. Leaves ovate, with a short, sharply pointed apex, rounded 
or wedge-shaped at the base, finely toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 2% ins. 
wide ; downy beneath especially on the dark purple midrib and veins ; stalk 
dark purple, 4 to 1 in. long ; stipules linear to awl-shaped, toothed, ¢ in. long. 
Flowers in apple-like clusters and of apple-blossom shape, each 14 ins, wide, of a 
rich vinous red. Fruit rich purplish red, conical, 1 in. long, 2 in. wide at the base, 
each on a slender stalk 14 ins. long, the apex hollow when the calyx falls away. 

P. ALDENHAMENSIS, raised bythe late Hon. Vicary Gibbs at Aldenham, Herts, 
very much resembles P. Eleyi. Its fruits differ in being flattened globose, or 
orange-shaped, instead of conical; they are 1 in. wide, the calyx persists at 
the top and the stalks are thicker. The leaves are often slightly lobed, and 
their toothing is coarser and more uneven. 

From the time the flowers open in April until the fall of the leaf in autumn 
these crabs are beautiful. Their charm is greatest when the thickly clustered, 
pendulous fruits have acquired their rich colour. They are also very attractive 
when in bloom in April and May. 

P. LEMOINEI, another hybrid from P. Niedzwetzkyana raised at Nancy, 
has bronzy purple foliage and dark crimson flowers. It was given an Award 
of Merit by the Royal Horticultural Society on 8th May 1928. I have seen it 
very finely in flower at Exbury, Hants. 
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P, ESSERTEAUIANA, /7zdlzer. 
(Sorbus Esserteauiana, Aoe/mne.) 


A deciduous tree up to 35 ft. high ; young shoots grey with down. Leaves 
pinnate, 6 to ro ins. long, made up of seven to thirteen leaflets ; main-stalk 
grey-downy, afterwards purplish. Leaflets stalkless, oblong-lanceolate to 
ovate-lanceolate, pointed, obliquely rounded at the base, sharply toothed, 
except towards the base; 14 to 3} ins. long, § to 1 in. wide, the central ones 
the largest ; bright dark green and smooth above, covered with loose grey 
down beneath ; veins in twelve to sixteen pairs. Flowers opening in June, 
white, } in. wide, borne on a rounded inflorescence 4 ins. or more across, all 
the stalks as well as the calyx being covered with loose grey down. Fruit 
globose, scarlet, } in. wide. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1908. It is rare, both wild and in cultivation. Belonging to the Aucuparia 
or mountain ash group of the genus, its nearest ally is P. Conradinz, which is 
distinguished by the whiteness of the down~beneath the leaflets and in their 
veins being deeply impressed above. It has borne fruit with Mr P. D. Williams 
at Lanarth and is a very handsome tree. 


P. GLOMERULATA. 
(Sorbus glomerulata, Aoe/ne.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree, with glabrous young shoots and winter- 
buds. Leaves pinnate, 2} to 6 ins. long, composed of from twenty-one to 
twenty-nine leaflets which are attached to the grooved, slightly winged, 


smooth common stalk at intervals of 4+ to 4 in. Leaflets mostly oblong, 


sometimes ovate or narrowly oval, toothed towards the apex, pointed; } to 
1} ins. long, § to } in. wide; glabrous or with a little down on the midrib 
beneath. Corymbs 2 to 3 ins. long and wide, with smooth stalks, the white 
flowers, each about 4 in. wide, crowded at the top in a rounded cluster ; calyx 
and styles smooth. Fruit pearly white, } to 2 in. wide, globose. 

Native of Hupeh, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 1907, 
This species belongs to the mountain ash, or Aucuparia, group, and is well 
worth growing for the pretty foliage and peuarl-like fruits, whose,beauty, how- 
ever, is apt to be short-lived, through the depredations of birds. It is most 
likely to be confused with P. Koehneana, which differs in its slightly downy 
inflorescence, more strongly toothed leaflets, often hairy buds, and in the 
style being downy at the base. P. glomerulata was grown in the Coombe 
Wood Nursery under Wilson’s number 1494. 


P. HARROWIANA, Balfour fil. 
(Sorbus Harrowiana, Pehder.) 


_ A deciduous tree from 25 to 4o ft. high ; young shoots stout, at first clothed 
with reddish down, soon smooth, marked with pale lenticels. Leaves pinnate 
up to Io ins. long, consisting of three to nine leaflets ; main-stalk smooth, the 
groove on the upper side closed except at the base of the leaflets. Leaflets 
stout and leathery in texture, oblong or narrowly obovate, rounded or tapered 
at the base, broad and rounded at the end, minutely toothed except towards 
the base, the margins slightly rolled back ; 2} to 8 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide; 
smooth and of a rather glossy green above; glabrous and glaucous-white 
beneath with the veins distinctly showing ; scarcely stalked. Corymbs about 
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6 ins. wide ; flowers dull white, } in. wide, of no beauty, their stalks bearing 
scattered pale hairs. Fruit red, roundish ovoid, } in. long, scarcely as wide. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Forrest in 1912 and introduced 
by him. This species belongs to the mountain ash group and as regards 
foliage is the most remarkable of them all. The individual leaflets on adult 
trees are often more than 8 ins. long and vividly glaucous beneath ; they are 
much the largest in the group, whereas the flowers and fruits are among the 
smallest. It flowered at Caerhays, Cornwall, in May 1924. With regard to its 
hardiness I fear it will be found to succeed really well in the milder counties 
only. It was 8 ft. high in Mr L. de Rothschild’s collection at Exbury, Hants, 
in 1931. According to Forrest and Farrer the foliage colours well in autumn 
It was named in honour of Mr R. L. Harrow, late Curator of the Edinburgh 
Botanic Garden, now Director of the Wisley Gardens. 


P. HUPEHENSIS. 
(Sorbus hupehensis, C. Av Schneider.) 


A deciduous tree up to 4o ft. high; young shoots loosely hairy at first, 
becoming smooth and dark purplish brown. Leaves pinnate, up to 8 or Io ins, 
long, made up of eleven to seventeen leaflets. Leaflets oblong to narrowly 
oval, pointed, tapered at the base, finely and regularly toothed except at the 
lower third ; 1$ to 23 ins. long, 2 to € in. wide ; blue-green above, very pale 
beneath and downy on the midrib. Flowers small, white, produced in June in 
several long-stalked corymbs. Fruit globose, ¢ in. wide, white tinged with 

ink. 
Native of W. Hupeh, China ; discovered by Wilson in 1910. This is a 
handsome species of the mountain ash (or Aucuparia) group and is nearly 
related to P. discolor, whose white fruits are more tinged with yellow. Like it, 
too, its foliage takes on beautiful autumn tints. It differs in having its winter- 
buds glabrous, and its stipules (persistent in discolor) deciduous. It has borne 
its white fruits freely in the Duke of Bedford’s collection at Woburn. 


P. KANSUENSIS, Batalin. 
(Malus kansuensis, C. A. Schneider ; Eriolobus kansuensis, C. X. Schneider.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree of bushy habit 10 to 25 ft. high; young 
shoots downy. Leaves ovate in main outline, but usually deeply three-lobed at 
the terminal part, sometimes five-lobed, the smaller leaves scarcely lobed ; 
lobes slenderly pointed, toothed, often curved outwards, the base rounded or 
slightly heart-shaped ; 1 to 33 ins. long, { to 23 ins. wide; slightly downy at 
first on both surfaces, becoming nearly or quite glabrous; stalk 5 to 14 ins, 
long. Flowers white, 4 to # in. wide, produced in May in a terminal corymb 
2 to 3 ins. wide; main and secondary flower-stalks downy; calyx-lobes 
awl-shaped, they and the tubular part clothed with pale hairs ; stamens about 
twenty; styles three, united, glabrous or downy at the base only. Fruit 
scarlet, dotted, egg-shaped, } to 4 in. long, its stalk 1 to 2 ins, long, the calyx 
fallen away from the summit. ; ; 

Native of Kansu, Hupeh, and Szechuen, China ; introduced by Wilson in 
1g10 for the Arnold Arboretum, possibly before for Messrs Veitch. A tree 
raised from Wilson’s number 4115 flowered at St Clere, Kemsing, Sevenoaks, 
in May 1919, and from a specimen received from there the above description 
was made—apart from the fruit. It is a handsome species with brightly 
coloured fruits, very distinct in the three-lobed leaves with three main veins at 
the base. It is allied to P. toringoides, which differs in the more pinnate lobing 
of the leaf and in having one or two more styles to each flower. 
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Var. CALVA, Rehder, differs from the type in having the flower-stalk and 
calyx devoid of down. Except for some down on the veins beneath the leaves 
beneath are also glabrous. A plant at Kew with creamy-yellow petals, received 
from Messrs Veitch in 1909 under Wilson’s seed number 1097, appears to be 
this variety. 


P. KEISSLERI, Lévezllé. 
(Sorbus Keissleri, Refder ; Micromeles Decaisneana, C. K. Schneider.) 


A deciduous tree up to 4o ft. high ; young shoots felted at first, the lenticels 
numerous and distinct. Leaves obovate to oval, pointed, tapered at the base, 
finely toothed ; 24 to 5 ins. long, 1} to 2} ins. wide; of firm rather leathery 
texture ; dark glossy green above, paler beneath, at first shaggy, afterwards 
quite smooth on both surfaces ; veins in seven to ten pairs ; leaf-stalk } in. or 
less long. Flowers white, } in. wide, produced in rounded or pyramidal clusters 
2 ins. across at the end of short leafy twigs ; stalks woolly ; petals broadly oval ; 
stamens twenty ; styles two or three, united near the base. Fruit flattish orange- 
shaped, } to ? in. wide, dull green, spotted with pale dots ; the calyx falls away 
from the top.and leaves a broad circular pit or scar there. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; discovered by Henry, introduced 
by Wilson in 1907. It is one of the Micromeles group which is distinguished 
in the whitebeam tribe by the calyx falling away from the top of the fruit. It 
is related to P. caloneura (vol. ii., p. 279), but that species has smaller leaves 
with more numerous ribs and longer stalks. P. Keissleri is distinct in its 
large fruits, which are not brightly coloured, and is perfectly hardy at Kew. 


P. KOEHNEANA. 
(Sorbus Koehneana, C. A. Schneider.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree up to 12 or 14 ft. high ; young shoots 
glabrous, turning very dark; scales of buds often hairy. Leaves pinnate, 
2 to 4 ins. long on the flowering twigs, up to 6 ins. long on the barren ones ; 
main-stalk slightly downy, grooved on the upper side and slightly winged. 
Leaflets as many as thirty-five to a leaf but usually fewer, oblong to ovate 
pointed, rounded (often obliquely) at the base, the terminal two-thirds rather 
strongly toothed ; { to 14 ins. long, § to 2 in. wide ; dark green and smooth 
above, grey-green and usually slightly downy on the midrib beneath; scarcely 
stalked. Flowers } in. wide, borne on short leafy lateral shoots in corymbose 
panicles 2 to 3 ins. long and wide ; individual stalks and base of calyx some- 
times downy ; petals white; calyx-lobes triangular, smooth outside, downy 
within. Fruit globose, porcelain white, about } in, wide, the stalks becoming 
reddish. a 

Native of Hupeh and Shensi, China ; discovered in the former province 
about 1888 by Henry; introduced by Wilson in 1907. This pretty shrub 
is thriving well in this country. It belongs to the Aucuparia group and is 
closely related to P. Vilmorinii (vol. ii., p. 299), but that species has rosy-red 
fruits and the inflorescence and calyx are covered with reddish down (see 
also P. glomerulata and P. munda). 


P. LANCIFOLIA, Bazley. 
(Malus lancifolia, Rehder.) 
A deciduous tree up to 25 ft. high with frequently spiny branches ; young 
shoots at first woolly, soon smooth. Leaves ovate or ovate-lanceolate, pointed 
by 


usually rounded at the base, those on the barren shoots larger, broader, more 
strongly toothed than on the flowering shoots; t4 to 3} ins, long, 1} to 3 ins 
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wide ; woolly beneath when young, soon becoming almost smooth; stalk 
3 to 1 in. long. Flowers 1} to 1} ins. wide, produced in May in clusters of 
three to six each on a smooth, slender stalk t to 1} ins. long. Fruit roundish, 
I in. wide, green. 

Native of the United States (Missouri, Illinois, etc.); introduced to 
cultivation in 1912. It belongs to the same group of crabs as P. coronaria, 
P. angustifolia, and P. ioensis, a]l of which are described in vol. ii. ; ioensis is 
easily recognised by the often lobed, very downy leaves. From the other two 
Prof. Bailey notes that lancifolia is distinguished by its acuminate, less leathery 
leaves, by the longer calyx-lobes and by the styles being woolly below the 
middle. Like its allies it is an ornamental flowering tree with larger flowers 
than is usual amongst crabs in general. The specific name is more applicable 
to the leaves of the flowering shoots than to those of the barren ones. 


P. MATSUMURANA, JZakino. JAPANESE MOUNTAIN ASH. 
(Sorbus Matsumurana, Avene.) 


A small tree with smooth, red-brown young shoots ; winter buds smooth. 
Leaves pinnate, 4 to 9 ins. long, made up of nine to thirteen leaflets which are 
oblong, conspicuously toothed only at the terminal half or less, pointed ; 
I} to 3 ins. long, } to I in. wide ; the lower pairs only stalked, of thin texture, 
green above, paler beneath, smooth except for a few reddish hairs where the 
leaflets join the main-stalk. Flowers white, 2 in. wide, produced in corymbs 
2 to 3 ins. across. Ovary five-celled. Fruits egg-shaped, 2 to 4 in. long, red. 

Native of Japan, where it is not uncommon in the mountainous parts of the 
main island; introduced in 1912. As noted in vol. i1., p. 293, it is one of 
the mountain ash group which have been called “ P. sambucifolia” wrongly. 
The true tree of that name differs (according to Mr Makino) from the present 
species by having “‘apparently” a three-celled ovary. The inflorescence of 
P. Matsumurana seems unusually small as compared with most of the Aucuparia 


group. 
P, MEGALOCARPA. 
(Sorbus megalocarpa, Rehder.) 


A small tree up to 25 ft. high or a large shrub ; young shoots stout, smooth, 
reddish, becoming later dull purple, freely marked with lenticels ; winter-buds 
very large, ovoid, 4 to ? in. long, viscous and shining. Leaves narrowly oval, 
sometimes obovate or ovate, broadly wedge-shaped or sometimes rounded at 
the base, finely and closely toothed ; 5 to 9 ins. long, 2 to 44 ins. wide ; veins 
parallel, in fourteen to twenty pairs ; smooth on both surfaces except that 
when young there are tufts of down in the vein-axils ; stalk } to 1 in. long. 
Corymbs 4 to 6 ins. wide, 3 to 4 ins. high, carrying numerous flowers each # in. 
wide. Petals dull white, round, } in. wide ; stamens about twenty, } in. long ; 
sepals broadly triangular, pointed, ;'; in. long, smooth inside, woolly outside, 
persisting at the top of the fruit ; styles three or four, united below the middle ; 
flower-stalks woolly when young. Fruit egg-shaped, ? to 14 ins. long, up to 
Z in. wide, russet-brown, minutely wrinkled. As 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced by Wilson for Messrs Veitch in 
1903. It belongs to the Aria or Sorbus group and is therefore akin to our 
native whitebeam, although not very closely. It has larger fruit than any of 
that group and in foliage is one of the finest. The bark of the branchlets is 
very dark and its winter buds are remarkably large. It is quite hardy, but at 
Kew, on account of its early growth, is liable to injury by spring frosts. The 
fruits have no beauty but the foliage occasionally turns a good red, 
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P. MELIOSMIFOLIA. 
(Sorbus meliosmifolia, Me/der.) 


' A deciduous tree 25 to 35 ft. high; young shoots smooth, purplish brown ; 
winter buds glabrous. Leaves ovate-elliptical, slenderly pointed, tapered at 
the base, more or less doubly toothed ; 4 to 7 ins. long, half as much wide ; 
green on both surfaces, woolly on the midrib and veins beneath ; veins parallel, 
in eighteen to twenty-four pairs; stalk } in. or less long, Flowers white, in 
corymbs 2 to 4 ins. wide. Fruit nearly globose, $ in. long, dull red, the calyx 
falling away from the summit. 

Native of W. China; discovered and introduced from Szechuen by Wilson 
about 1910. It is uncommon in cultivation but is occasionally offered by 
nurserymen. Belonging to the Micromeles section of the Aria or whitebeam 
group (see vol. ii., p. 270), it has P. alnifolia and P. caloneura as its closest 
allies. From both of these it is distinguished by the much more numerous 
veins of the leaf and the short leaf-stalk. 


P. MUNDA, Gzdés. 
(Sorbus munda, Aoe/ne.) 


A deciduous shrub or small tree from Io to 20 ft. high ; winter buds clothed 
with red-brown down; young shoots smooth, dark, glossy. Leaves pinnate, 
3 to 53 ins. long, consisting of twenty-one to twenty-seven leaflets set § toZ in. 
apart on a grooved, slightly winged common stalk. Leaflets stalkless, oblong 
or oblong-ovate, rounded or abruptly tapered at the apex, obliquely rounded 
at the base, toothed except near the base; 4 to in. long, 4 to 4 in. wide. 
Flowers white on slenderly stalked corymbs. Fruit globose, 4 in. wide, 
pearly white. 

There are two forms of this mountain ash ; var. SUBARACHNOIDEA, Koehne, 
in which the undersurface of the leaflets is covered with a thin, reddish brown, 
cobwebby down. Wilson introduced this in 1910 from W,. Szechuen under 
his number 4323. It has borne fine crops of its fruits at Aldenham, Herts, 
with the late Mr Vicary Gibbs, who described them as of “dazzling pearly 
whiteness” (see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 25th September 1920, fig. 66). He 
remarks that birds are as fond of the fruits as they are of those of ordinary 
mountain ash, I do not know that the other variety —TATSIENENSIS, Koehme, 
is in cultivation (Wilson No. 991), but it differs in having the leaflets smooth 
beneath or downy only on the midrib. 

P. munda is related to the also white-fruited P. Koehneana and P. glomer- 
ulata. The latter can be distinguished by its glabrous buds, and the former 
never has the cobwebby down beneath the leaflets seen in the form of 
P. munda in cultivation. 


P, PLURIPINNATA. 
(Sorbus pluripinnata, Avehne , S. foliolosa var. pluri., C. A. Schneider.) 


A small deciduous tree whose young shoots, leaf-stalks, and flower-stalks 
are thickly clothed with grey down. Leaves pinnate, 3 to 5 ins. long, composed 
of some twenty-one to twenty-five leaflets set about } in. apart on the grooved 
main-stalk. Leaflets linear-oblong, rounded or abruptly pointed at the apex, 
obliquely rounded at the base, with a few teeth near the apex only ; } to 14 ins. 
long, § to ¢ in. wide ; dark green and smooth above, glaucous grey and woolly 
beneath. Flowers crowded at the top of branched corymbs 2 to 34 ins. wide 
which are borne at the end of short leafy side twigs in May. The flower is 
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quite small (} in. wide), petals roundish ; calyx glabrous. Fruit bright red 
ovoid-globose, } in. wide. | 

- Native of Szechuen, China ; discovered by Henry about 1888, introduced by 
Wilson to the Coombe Wood nursery, where it was grown under his number 1620. 
It belongs to the Aucuparia or mountain ash group and is distinct in its 
numerous small leaflets combined with the large, coarsely toothed, heart-shaped 
stipules and the grey downiness ofall its young parts. (See note on P. scalarts, 
its nearest ally.) 


P. PRATTII, Hemsley. 
(Malus Prattii, C. A. Schneider.) 


_A deciduous tree up to 30 ft. high ; young shoots furnished with whitish 
hairs when quite young, soon smooth. Leaves ovate, ovate-lanceolate or oval ; 
the apex slenderly pointed, the base rounded; sharply and doubly toothed ; 
2} to 5} ins. long, 1 to 2} ins. wide ; soon smooth except for occasional down 
beneath on the midrib and chief veins ; stalk 1 to 1} ins. long. Flowers white, 
g% to I in. wide, borne during May in clusters ten or twelve together ; styles 
five, glabrous. Fruit roundish egg-shaped, } in. wide, red, specked with tiny 
white dots, the woolly calyx persisting at the top; flesh gritty; fruit-stalk 
I in. long. 

__ Native of Szechuen, China; discovered by A. E. Pratt, introduced by 
Wilson for Messrs Veitch in 1904. It bears fruit regularly at Kew and is distinct 
on account of the largish leaves and handsome, dotted fruits. The foliage 
often colours well in autumn. Akin to P. yunnanensis (¢.v.). 


P. PURPUREA, Filher. 
(Malus purpurea, Rehder ; Malus floribunda purpurea, Bardier.) 


This beautiful crab was obtained for Kew in 1912 from Messrs Barbier & Co. 
of Orleans, who gave its origin as being a hybrid between P. Niedzwetzkyana 
and P. floribunda atrosanguinea. It is undoubtedly one of the most beautiful 
acquisitions to flowering trees of recent years. In habit it is more erect and 
open than P. floribunda and does not develop the same dense thicket of 
branches. The leaves are larger, sometimes slightly lobed, of a purplish red 
that is especially pleasing in the delicately tinted early stage. In the bud 
state the flowers are of a delightful ruby red, becoming paler and more purple 
on opening fully ; they are 1 to 1} ins. wide, the petals broader and more 
cupped than in P. floribunda; the stamens, calyx, and flower-stalk are also 
richly coloured. The flowers are in clusters of six or seven and expand in 
April. Fruit globose, about the size and shape of large cherries, pendulous on 
stalks about 1 in. long, dark vinous red, the calyx adhering at the end. 

Var. PENDULA is a weeping variety of recent origin, the branches growing 
almost vertically downwards. 

It is, of course, from P. Niedzwetzkyana, the supposed male parent (see 
vol. ii., p. 288), that the rich colouring of the leaves, flowers, and fruit (also the 
red colouring that permeates the young wood right through) have been inherited. 
(See also P. Eleyt, and P. aldenhamensts.) 


P. SARGENTIANA. 
(Sorbus Sargentiana, Avefne ; not P. (Malus) Sargentii.) 


A deciduous tree 20 to 30 ft. high; young shoots at first woolly, finally 
smooth and conspicuously marked with pale warts (lenticels); apex of buds 
woolly. Leaves pinnate, 8 to 12 ins. long; leaflets usually nine or eleven, 
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oblong-lanceolate, slender-pointed, toothed except near the base ; 3 to 53 ins. 
long, 1 to 15 ins. wide ; soon smooth above, at first downy beneath. Flowers 
white, } in. wide, densely borne on a hemispherical inflorescence 5 or 6 ins. 
wide, the stalks of which are thickly clothed with white wool. Fruit scarlet, 
globose, } in. wide. : : 

Native of W. China; discovered by Wilson in 1903, introduced in 1908. It 
is made one of the most distinct of the mountain ash group by the large size 
of the leaflets and the large, rounded, woolly stalked inflorescences. The leaflets 
must, among the cultivated members of this group, be next in size to those of 
the remarkable P. Harrowiana. It must not, of course, be confused with 
P. Sargentii of the Malus section of Pyrus. The general tendency now Is to 
divide up the old genus Pyrus into several smaller ones (Malus, Sorbus, Gite), 
but until the practice becomes universal it would be wiser not to give the same 
specific name to species in two or more of the subsidiary genera. 


P. SCALARIS. 
(Sorbus scalaris, Aoehne.) 


A shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. high ; young shoots greyish downy. 
Leaves pinnate, 4 to 8 ins. long, consisting of twenty-one to thirty-seven 
leaflets set } to } in. apart. Leaflets narrowly oblong, rounded or pointed 
at the end, toothed at or towards the apex only ; 3 to 14 ins. long, 3 to 3% in. 
wide ; covered beneath with a whitish cobwebby down like the main-stalk, 
which is purplish and grooved above ; stipules large, toothed. Inflorescence 
4 to § ins, wide, flattish or rounded, much branched ; flowers dull white, 7 in. 
wide ; flower-stalks and base of calyx grey-downy. Fruits globose, } in. wide, 
bright red. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1904. It belongs to that section of the mountain ash group from W. China 
and N. India with leaves made up of numerous small, closely set leaflets, of 
which P. Vilmorinii is the best known species in gardens. It is very closely 
related to P. pluripinnata, having the same large, toothed stipules, but that 
species has on the average a lower number of leaflets to each leaf and they 
are Closer together and smaller ; the inflorescence also is smaller. 


P. THEIFERA, Bazley. 
(Malus hupehensis, Refder ; M. theifera, Rehder.) 


A deciduous tree up to 25 ft. high of stiffish habit ; young shoots at first 
covered with whitish down. Leaves ovate or oval, shortly and slenderly pointed, 
rounded at the base on virgin shoots but wedge-shaped on flowering ones ; finely 
toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, r to 25 ins. wide; dark bright green and smooth at 
maturity above, purplish when young, pale beneath and downy on the midrib 
and chief veins ; stalk up to 14 ins. long. Flowers white tinged with rose on 
first opening, fragrant, 1 to 14 ins. wide, produced in April in clusters of three 
to seven, each on a slender downy stalk 1 in. long ; calyx lobes downy inside, 
smooth and purplish outside ; styles usually three. Fruit globose, } in. wide, 
greenish yellow tinged on the exposed side with red, with the calyx fallen away 
from the summit. 

Native of Central and Western China, where it is widely distributed, and 
of Assam ; introduced by Wilson for Messrs Veitch in 1900, but not named 
until 1915. It is a beautiful tree when in full bloom with its very profuse 
white or pink-tinted flowers. It is perfectly hardy and a valuable addition to 
the flowering crabs. The late Mr Vicary Gibbs showed it several times at 
Westminster in great beauty. The name refers to the use of the leaves by the 
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mean of Central China, who prepare a beverage from them which they call 
red tea. 

Var. ROSEA, Rehder.—F lowers of a pretty, rosy pink. Found by Wilson in 
W. Hupeh and raised from his seed at Coombe Wood in 1900. 

Nearly related to P. baccata and P. Halliana, the flowers of both of 
which have usually five styles. 


P. TORINGOIDES, Osborn. 
(Malus toringoides, Hughes, Bot. Mag., t. 8948; M. transitoria var. tor., Rehder.) 


A deciduous tree up to 25 ft. high, of loose, graceful habit ; young shoots 
long, slender, at first closely covered with grey down, becoming glabrous later. 
Leaves ovate to lanceolate in main outline, but usually deeply lobed, the 
pointed or bluntish lobes numbering three to seven, basal leaves of shoot often 
entire ; the apex of the leaf is pointed, sometimes slenderly so, and the base 
varies from narrowly wedge-shaped to truncate ; 1} to 3} ins. long, ? to 2 ins. 
wide ; both surfaces are slightly downy at first, but the upper one becomes 
quite smooth, the lower one remaining more or less downy on the midrib and 
veins ; margins slightly toothed ; leaf-stalks slender, downy, ? to 14 ins. long. 
Flowers six to eight together in corymbs terminating short leafy spurs, opening 
in May; each flower is # to I in. wide, borne on a slender downy stalk 
? to 1 in. long; petals creamy white ; calyx-tube bell-shaped, the lobes awl- 
shaped, the whole clothed with grey down. Fruit pear-shaped to globose, 
% to $ in. wide, pendulous, yellow, flushed deeply with scarlet on the sunny 
side, the calyx fallen away from the top. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced by Wilson for Messrs Veitch 
in 1904. This is a very beautiful addition to cultivated crabs, uniting a 
graceful habit with exquisite colouring of fruit. It is in its highest beauty in 
September and October. Miss Willmott showed it at Westminster in October 
1919, when it was given an Award of Merit. P. TRANSITORIA, Bazalin, under 
which species Rehder originally placed it as a variety, is in cultivation. It has 
more downy leaves with narrower deeper lobes, the calyx-lobes are shorter and 
more triangular, and the flowers and fruit are smaller. Native of N.W. China. 
(See Kew Bulletin, 1920, p. 207.) 


P. WILSONIANA. 
(Sorbus Wilsoniana, C. K. Schneider.) 


A deciduous tree 30 to 4o ft. high ; winter buds downy at the top; young 
shoots freely marked with small lenticels. Leaves pinnate, 8 to 11 ins. long, 
made up of thirteen to seventeen leaflets. Leaflets oblong-lanceolate, pointed, 
toothed towards the apex, sometimes almost entire; 2 to 34 ins. long, about 
2 in. wide; smooth and shining green above, greyish beneath, with whitish 
down on main-stalk and midribs; stipules conspicuously toothed, sometimes 
4 in. wide. Flowers white, small, produced in May on an inflorescence 
4 to 6 ins. wide, the flower-stalks more or less woolly. Fruit globose, } in. 
wide, crimson. 5 

Native of W. China; found by Wilson in 1900, possibly earlier by Pratt 
and Henry; plants in cultivation were introduced by Forrest. It belongs to 
the larger-leaved group of the mountain ashes and is rather distinct on account 
of the large, strongly toothed stipules and the dark shining green, sometimes 
almost toothless leaflets. The unusually large heads of red fruits combined 
with rich tints of the foliage make it handsome in autumn. I believe the 
species is confused in. gardens with P. (Sorbus) hupehensis, which is, however, 
distinguished by its glabrous buds, small deciduous stipules, and whitish fruits. 
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P. YUNNANENSIS, Lranchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8629 ; Malus yunnanensis, C. A. Schneider.) 


A deciduous tree 20 to 4o ft. high ; young shoots at first felted, afterwards 
smooth and reddish brown. Leaves ovate, finely and irregularly toothed, 
sometimes slightly lobed, pointed, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at ae 
base ; 2 to 44 ins. long, 14 to 3 ins. wide ; chief veins in six to nine pairs, dull 
green and ultimately smooth above, clothed beneath with a pale brown felt : 
stalk } to 1} ins. long. Flowers white or with a faint pink tinge, ¢ In. wide, 
produced during May in flattish clusters 2 to 2} ins. wide at the end of short 
leafy side twigs. Calyx clothed with white wool at first, its lobes triangular ; 
petals round ; stamens twenty with yellow anthers ; styles five. Fruit globose, 
+ in. wide, deep red sprinkled with whitish dots, the reflexed calyx-lobes 
persisting at the top; flesh gritty, harsh, acid. _ ; ; 

Native of Hupeh, Szechuen, and Yunnan, China ; discovered by Delavay in 
Yunnan, introduced by Wilson in 1900. It is more commonly represented in 
gardens by var. VEITCHII, Rehder, a form with more distinctly lobed leaves 
but united with the type by intermediates. It was first exhibited and put on 
the market as “P. Veitchii” and under that name was given an Award of 
Merit at Westminster on 8th October 1912. The fruit-bearing branches 
then shown by Messrs. Veitch bore a wonderful crop of red crabs and were 
exceedingly ornamental. I consider this one of the best of Wilson’s introductions 
amongst pyruses, for in addition to the beauty of its fruits its leaves turn to 
scarlet and orange in autumn. P. Prattii, a near ally having also gritty, white- 
dotted, red fruits with a persisting calyx, differs in the leaves soon becoming 
smooth beneath and in never being lobed. P. Tschonoskii (vol. ii., p. 298) 
has somewhat similar but never so distinctly lobed leaves, and larger brownish 
yellow and purple fruits. 


QUERCUS. OAK. CUPULIFERA. 
(ViOlen Te pangoo:) 


The majority of the oaks discussed in the following notes are natives 
of China or India and most of them need somewhat warmer conditions to 
bring out their best qualities than the average English garden affords. 

Sir Oscar Warburg of Boidier, near Epsom, and Mr Collingwood 
Ingram of Benenden, Kent, have recently reintroduced an interesting, 
dwarf, deciduous, quite hardy oak from Portugal which seemed to have 
become lost to cultivation or disappeared from general notice. This is 
Q. FRuTICOsA, Brofero (Q. humilis, Zamarck), It appears to have been 
cultivated in the Milford Nurseries, near Godalming, as long ago as 1827, 
and an acorn-bearing shoot from the nursery was figured in the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle, 24th January 1874, p. 113. It is a native of Spain and 
Portugal, reaching as far east as Gibraltar. Near Lisbon on sandy ground 
it is, or used to be, abundant as matted scrub about 1 ft. high. In better 
soil and conditions it is to be found 3 ft. to 6 ft. (rarely r2 ft.) high. The 
leaves are oval, spiny toothed, matted with grey down beneath, t to 2 ins. 
long, veins and marginal teeth in four to seven pairs. Sir Oscar Warburg’s 
plants of this interesting shrub are growing very well. It belongs to 
(oa European group of oaks containing Q. lusitanica and Q. infectoria 
VOU PIs) Ds 3iL.7)) 
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Q. ALIENA, Blume. 


A deciduous tree 60 ft. or more high ; young shoots bright yellowish green, 
not downy, but slightly warted. Leaves obovate to oblong-lanceolate, pointed 
or rounded at the apex, always tapered at the base, very coarsely wavily 
toothed with ten to fifteen often bluntish teeth on each margin; veins 
conspicuous, parallel, running from the midrib to the point of each tooth ; 
4 to 8 ins. long, 2 to 43 ins. wide; dark lustrous green and smooth above, pale 
or even semi-glaucous and covered with a fine close felt beneath ; stalk 4 to 
1; ins. long. Acorn stalkless or nearly so, mostly solitary but occasionally 
developing in twos or trees, } to r in. long, downy at the top, the cup 
enclosing one-third to one-half of the acorn, the scales appressed, downy. 

Native of Japan, Korea, and China; introduced in 1908 to Kew, where 
trees 25 to 30 ft. high are succeeding very well. They are notable for the 
fine dark green leaves which strongly resemble those of the American chestnut 
oak, Q. Prinus (vol. ii., p. 323) in their large|size, obovate shape and prominent 
parallel ribs. That species is, however, well distinguished, in the adult state 
at any rate, by the distinctly stalked acorns and somewhat smaller leaves. 

Var. ACUTESERRATA, Jaximowicz, has the teeth of the leaf more pointed 
and often terminated by a distinct mucro. Both are promising oaks, 


QO. AQUIFOLIOIDES, Rehder and Wilson. 


An evergreen bush or small tree up to 30 ft. high; young shoots thickly 
furnished with dark, clustered hairs. Leaves leathery, oval, or occasionally 
obovate, rounded at the apex, and either rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at 
the base; in young plants the margin is conspicuously spiny-toothed, the 
teeth ;4 in. long; 1 to 2 ins. long, ? to 15 ims. wide; dark shining green and 
rough to the touch above, clothed at first beneath with yellow-brown down ; 
stalk ;4, in. long. The midrib is very prominent beneath and branching from 
it at obtuse angles are five to eight pairs of equally prominent veins which fork 
towards the decurved margins and terminate in the spiny teeth. Lower 
surface very corrugated. The acorns (not yet seen on cultivated plants) are 
described as being produced as many as five together in erect spikes, each 
acorn about 4 in. long, not so wide, the cup 2 in. wide, half as deep and silky 
inside. They take two seasons to develop. 

Native of W. Szechuen ; introduced by Wilson in 1908. According to him 
this is a scrub oak found over large areas on wind-swept uplands, only developing 
into a tree in sheltered spots. Small plants in cultivation at Kew grow slowly, 
but are quite hardy. The spiny character of the leaves, so constant in young 
plants, apparently is less marked in adult trees, as Wilson records that spineless 
ones occur. But it is quite usual in evergreens of this type, such as hollies and 
osmanthuses, for the leaves to become less spiny or even entire as the trees 
increase in age and size. 

Var. RUFESCENS, Rehder and Wilson (Q. Ulex var. ruf., Franchet), differs 
from the type in its matted down on the lower surface of the leaves and young 


shoots which is pale grey. 


Q. ARKANSANA, Sargent. ARKANSAS OAK. 


A deciduous tree 20 to 30 ft. high; young shoots clothed with short, 
clustered hairs, which mostly fall away by autumn. Leaves obovate or broadly 
wedge-shaped, often lobed towards the apex, the midrib always, and the lobes 
often, terminated by a short bristle (mucro) ; base mostly tapered, sometimes 
rounded ; 3 to 54 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; on first expanding they are 
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covered with clustered hairs which soon fall away, leaving the upper surface 
smooth and of a clear pleasant green ; the lower surface is smooth also, except 
for tufts of down in the vein-axils; midrib and veins pale coloured and 
prominent beneath; leaf-stalks + in. or rather more long. Acorns described 
as solitary or in pairs borne on a short stalk, roundish egg-shaped, $ in. wide ; 
cup shallow. 

Native of Arkansas, where it is rare and local ; introduced from the Arnold 
Arboretum to Kew, where it has succeeded well! and is now a bushy-headed 
tree 15 ft. high. It is related to Q. marylandica, but the leaves are not so firm 
and leathery nor ordinarily so deeply lobed. 


Q. BARONII, Skam. BARON’S OAK. 
(QO. Dielsiana, Seemen.) 


An evergreen (or it may be,'in cold climates, sub-evergreen) shrub 6 ft. or 
more high; young shoots very slender, furnished with starry down at first, 
becoming nearly or quite smooth by late autumn. Leaves ovate-lanceolate to 
oblong, pointed, rounded to wedge-shaped at the base, the margins set with 
triangular spine-tipped teeth ; { to 25 ins. long, 2 to 14 ins. wide; dark green 
and at first starry downy on both surfaces, becoming nearly smooth by autumn 
except on the midrib and especially at the base beneath; stalk 4 to 7 in. long. 
Acorn short-stalked, solitary, roundsh egg-shaped, + to 3 in. wide, silky at the 
top; cup $ to ? in. wide, with reflexed, awl-shaped downy scales. 

Native of W. China ; originally discovered by the Italian missionary Giraldi, 
in Shensi, in 1895 ; introduced in 1914, probably by F. N. Meyer. It was sent 
to Kew from the Arnold Arboretum in 1927 and seems to be quite hardy. It 
is an interesting addition to shrubby evergreen oaks, but has not yet shown 
any outstanding qualities. Wilson found it common in warm, semi-arid regions 
of the Min River in W. Szechuen. 


Q. CALLIPRINOS, Webd. SINDIAN OR PALESTINE OAK. 
(Q. coccifera var. paleestina, Boissier; Q. cocc. var. pseudococcifera, Boissier.) 


Brief mention is made of this oak in vol. ii., p. 307, where, following Boissier, 
Hooker, and other botanists, I regarded it as a variety of the Kermes oak, 
Q. coccifera. Since then Dr Stapf has studied the Palestine oaks (Kew 
Bulletin, 1920, p. 258) and has come to the conclusion that they represent one 
type which may be regarded as a good species distinct from Q. coccifera, and 
to which the name Q. Calliprinos belongs. This name was given by Webb in 
1838. Other authors have made several species and several varieties. 

Q. Calliprinos differs from Q. coccifera in the large size it attains; it is 
occasionally a large tree with a trunk 3 ft. and upwards in diameter ; its leaves 
are larger and more oblong in outline ; the acorns have larger cups (sometimes 
over 1 in. deep) the scales of which are linear or lanceolate-oblong, free from 
the middle upwards and covered with close grey down. : 

During the campaign against the Turks in the Great War, acorns of this 
oak were occasionally gathered by soldiers and sent home. Some were sent to 
Kew by Major M. Portal, D.S.O., from which plants were raised. 

_ A sentimental and historic interest is attached to Q. Calliprinos because it 
is the species to which belongs the famous tree known as “Abraham’s Oak.” or 
the “Oak of Mamre.” This tree grows at Hebron, just below the Russian 
convent which overlooks the Plain of Mamre, and it is the largest and oldest 
specimen of its kind known. It is popularly regarded as marking the spot 
where grew the tree under which Abraham pitched his tent, and on this account 
is held sacred by Christian, Jew, and Mahommedan alike. In its prime the 
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trunk was 23 ft. in girth. Dr Stapf, basing his calculations on the annual rings 
of a branch preserved at Kew, considers Abraham’s oak to have started its 
career about I150 A.D., the time of the Second Crusade. Four hundred years 
later, when Belon the naturalist visited Hebron, he made no mention of this 
tree, although it must by then have been of goodly size. But apart from the 
circumstance that fine trees of Q. Calliprinos were no doubt much commoner 
then than now in Palestine, the explanation of the omission of Belon to mention 
this oak is due rather to the fact that, at that time, the legend of Abraham was 
attached not to an oak but to a species of Pistacia or Terebinth. 

Abraham’s oak was much damaged during the winter_of 1856-7 when a 
great snowstorm occurred. In the streets of Jerusalem the snow lay deep for 
many days. The accumulation on this oak was so great that it broke down one 
of its finest branches, and it was from this that the piece now preserved at Kew 
was cut. Sir Joseph Hooker records that owing to the superstition that anyone 
who should cut or maim the tree would lose his first-born son, it was difficult 
to get anyone to cut up this branch for transportation. 


Q. CATESBAI, Michaux. CATESBY’S OAK. 


A deciduous tree usually 20 to 30 ft., but occasionally twice as much high, 
with a narrow, round-topped head of more or less contorted branches ; winter- 
buds coated towards the point with rust-coloured down ; young shoots reddish, 
soon becoming nearly smooth. Leaves of the typical “‘red” oak shape, being 
obovate to triangular in main outline, wedge-shaped at the base, but very 
deeply cut into three, five, or seven lobes which reach to within 4} in. of the 
midrib ; the lobes vary from roughly rectangular to roughly triangular and 
are themselves toothed, each having a long bristly tip; 4 to 8 ins. long, rather 
less wide; both surfaces are shining green at maturity and quite smooth 
except for tufts of reddish down in the veins of the axils ; stalk } to in. long. 
Acorns usually solitary on a very short stalk, egg-shaped to roundish oval, 
? in. long, with a ring of white scurf surrounding the conspicuous mucro at the 
summit ; cup thin, enclosing one-third of the acorn, its scales extending down 
one-third of the inner surface as well as over the entire outer one. 

Native of the S.E. United States; introduced in 1823, but now, and 
perhaps always, very rare in cultivation. Loudon, writing of the tree in 
1837, did not know of any tree near London. Certainly it is far from thriving 
as well as most of the ‘“‘red” oaks. Plants at Kew reached about 8 ft. in 
height only in fifteen years. According to Sargent the leaves are sometimes 
12 ins. long by Io ins. wide. It is distinct among the “red” oaks by reason 
of its very short leaf-stalks. The leaves turn reddish brown before falling. 


Q. CLEISTOCARPA, Seemen. 
(Q. Wilsonii, Seemen,; Lithocarpus cleistocarpa, Rehder and Wilson.) 


An evergreen tree from 20 to 50 ft. high; young shoots smooth. Leaves 
oblong or narrowly oval, long and slenderly pointed, tapered at the base, quite 
toothless ; 3 to 8 ins. long, 1 to 2} ins. wide ; but on vigorous young plants as 
much as 1 ft. long and 3 or 4 ins. wide; greyish green, quite smooth ; midrib 
and veins yellowish, the latter in nine to twelve pairs ; stalk } to { in. long. 
Acorn-cups # to r in. wide, densely clustered on a stiff spike 2 to 3 ins. long, 
the acorns almost enclosed. ; 

Native of W. Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; introduced for Messrs Veitch 
by Wilson in rgo1. In regard to the individual leaf this is probably the finest 
of the newer Chinese oaks. But it needs rather warmer conditions than’ our 
average climate affords to develop its best qualities. The finest plant in this 
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country grows in the woods at Caerhays, in Cornwall, where it is of erect habit 
and vigorous growth, a most attractive evergreen bearing leaves over I ft. long. 
It should have shelter from wind. It is hardy at Kew but grows very slowly. 
Wilson describes old trees as having a much-branched, wide-spreading, flattened 
crown. The acorns take two years to reach maturity. 


Q. ENGLERIANA, Seemen. FENGLER’S OAK. 
(Q. obscura, Seemen,; Q. sutchuenensis, /ranchet.) 


A small evergreen tree 20 to 30 ft. high, the young shoots clothed at first 
with a close, dense, grey down. Leaves leathery, narrowly ovate to oblong, 
mostly rounded at the base, slenderly pointed ; ribs in nine to thirteen pairs, 
very prominent beneath, each one running out at the margin to a sharp tooth 
up to 3); in. long ; 3 to 7 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide; dark shining green and 
smooth above, paler and covered with a brown wool beneath ; stalk } to 2 in. 


long, clothed with brown wool. Stipules awl-shaped, up to } in. long, silky- 


} 
hairy. The acorns, which ripen the first year, are solitary or two or three 
together, egg-shaped, about 4 in. long, the cup # in. wide, } in. deep, the scales 
grey-downy, appressed. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; introduced to the Coombe Wood 
nurserv by Wilson in 1900. He observes that this is always a small tree and is 
common in rocky places at from 3000 to 6000 ft. altitude. The old leaves fall 
in spring as the new ones unfold. The leaves as above described are such as 
are produced by examples at Kew where the tree is hardy, the largest 12 ft. 
high in 1931. Wilson observes that the leaves are sometimes quite untoothed. 
As regards foliage this is undoubtedly one of the finest of hardy evergreen oaks 
and in the milder counties should make a very handsome tree. Named after 
Prof. A. Engler (1844-1930), for long Director of the Dahlem Botanic Garden, 


Berlin. 


Q. GARRYANA, Douglas. GARRY OAK. OREGON OAK. 


A deciduous tree often 60 to 80 ft. high, with a broad compact head of 
tortuous branches ; buds # in. long and, like the young shoots, densely clothed 
with reddish brown down. Leaves obovate in main outline but with two or 
three deep, rounded or blunt lobes at each side, the base usually wedge-shaped ; 
2 to 5 ins. long, not so wide; dark shining green and smooth above, more or 
less downy and conspicuously veined beneath ; stalk downy, } to 1 in. long. 
Acorns stalkless, usually solitary, oval or obovoid, about 1 in. long, the base 
enclosed in a shallow, downy cup. 

Native of Western N. America, especially of Vancouver Island, of which it 
is the only native oak. This tree bears considerable resemblance to our native 
oak in shape of leaf and acorn, but is very distinct in the hairy shoots and large 
downy winter buds, It has many times been introduced to this country, but I 
have never seen other than quite small trees, and it is evidently not well 
adapted to our climate. Douglas named it after his friend, Mr Garry of the 
Hudson’s Bay Company, who greatly assisted him in his early journeys. 


Q. GILLIANA, Rehder and Walson. GILL’S OAK. 


A small evergreen tree up to 25 ft. high, or a bushy shrub; young shoots 
brown, clothed at first with loose starry down. Leaves leathery, oval, or 
slightly obovate, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, rounded at the 
apex, margins stiffly toothed on young plants, becoming largely entire on adult 
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ones ; I to 2} ins. long, § to 1} ins. wide ; dark glossy green, sprinkled beneath 
when young with starry down; stalk } in. or less long. Acorns (which ripen 
the first year) egg-shaped, } in. wide, borne two to four together on a short, 
stiff stalk, themselves scarcely stalked ; acorn-cup hemispherical, enclosing 
about half the acorn, downy inside, the outside scales appressed, triangular, 
clothed with yellowish grey down. 7 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1910. This oak, 
which has some resemblance in leaf-shape to Q. Ilex var. Gramuntia but 
belongs to the cork oak group, requires, like most of the recent Chinese oaks, 
rather warmer conditions than exist in places like Kew. 


Q. HENRYI, Seemen. HENRY’S OAK. 
(Lithocarpus Henryi, Reider and Wilson.) 


An evergreen tree up to 50 ft. high, forming a neat, oval, or rounded crown 
of branches as seen in a wild state; leaves and shoots smooth except for 
a thin down when quite young. Leaves quite toothless, narrowly oblong, 
tapered at both ends, more slenderly to the point ; 4 to g ins. long, 14 to 2 ins. 
wide ; leathery, pale green, shining ; stalk up to 1 in. long. Acorns (which 
take two years to mature) closely packed on a stout spike 4 to 8 ins, long at or 
near the end of the shoot; they are globose, flattened at the top, ? in. wide. 
Acorn-cup shallow, thin, } in. deep. 

Native of W. Hupeh and E. Szechuen, China ; introduced to the Coombe 
Wood nursery by Wilson in 1901. This oak is hardy at Kew but is very slow 
in growth. Like Q. cleistocarpa, which it much resembles, it will succeed 
much better in the warmer counties and make a handsome evergreen tree with 
probably larger leaves than those described above. It is quite distinct from 
that species in the longer spikes of acorns and especially in the shallow thin 
cup; but in foliage it is not so easy to distinguish the two. Q. Henryi has 
leaves greener beneath, with more pairs of veins on the average, and longer 
stalks. 


Q. INCANA, Roxburgh. 


An evergreen tree up to 8o ft. high, whose bark peels off the trunk in large 
flakes ; young shoots clothed with close grey felt. Leaves oblong-lanceolate 
or narrowly oval, wedge-shaped at the base, tapered to a fine slender point ; 
margins conspicuously toothed except towards the base; 25 to 6 ins. long, 
I to 2 ins. wide; upper surface dark green soon becoming smooth, lower one 
clothed with a pure white close felt which persists until the leaf falls ; the veins 
are prominent beneath and number eight to twelve each side the midrib ; stalk 
+ to Zin. long. Acorns solitary, or sometimes two or three together on a very 
short, felted stalk, egg-shaped to conical, 1 in. long ; acorn-cups } in. wide, 
enclosing about half the acorn. we 

Native of the Himalaya, up to elevations of 8000 ft. The oak is interesting 
as the almost inseparable companion in a wild state of Rhododendron arboreum, 
and it was no doubt introduced to this country about the same time—1810, It 
just misses being hardy at Kew. During a series of mild winters it will grow 
7 or 8 ft. high, but a fairly hard winter will cut it back to ground level and 
a really hard one kill it outright. It is remarkable that so distinct and beautiful 
a tree—for the felt beneath the leaves is perhaps the whitest seen in cultivated 
oaks—should have been so long neglected in the gardens of the south and west. 
Wherever Rhododendron arboreum succeeds it should be perfectly at home. 
The largest tree I have seen is in the Himalayan House at Kew, the roof of 
which it has reached. The whiteness of the leaves as seen from the ground 


and the flaking bark are very noticeable. 
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Q. KEWENSIS, Osborn, KEW OAK. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dec. 26, 1931, fig. 209.) 


This remarkable evergreen hybrid oak was raised at Kew in 1914 from 
acorns gathered from Q. Wislizenii, an evergreen species from California 
(vol. ii, p. 328). Three plants were raised and it was soon evident from 
their foliage and rate of growth they were not of pure parentage. The 
leaves are 14 to 34 ins. long, ? to 1? ins. wide, oblong-ovate in main 
outline, but with the margins cut into five or six triangular lobes 4 to } in. 
deep, each lobe and the apex having a mucronate tip, the base subcordate 
or truncate; dull green and smooth above; shining green with loose 
stellate hairs on the midrib and stalk beneath, the latter { to 4 in. long. 
Young shoots slightly furnished at first with stellate hairs, bright brown. 
The tree is evergreen, its branching slender, dense and erect; the largest 
example in 1932 was about 28 ft. high and growing vigorously. Acorns 
2 to 1 in. long, 3 in. wide, taking two years to reach maturity like those 
of Q. Wislizenii. 

The mother tree is standing in the oak collection at Kew and it is 
fairly certain that its female flowers were fertilised by wind-blown pollen 
from a large Turkey oak (Q. Cerris) growing some forty yards away. The 
angular lobing of the leaves of Q. kewensis is very suggestive of the 
Turkey oak and so is its fine network of veins on the under surface. But 
the dull grey-green beneath the leaves of the Turkey oak and the very 
characteristic thread-like stipules that surround its buds disappear in the 
hybrid, which is also quite evergreen. 


Q. LAMELLOSA, Szzzth. 


An evergreen tree of large size (up to 120 ft. high with a trunk girthing 
15 ft.) ; scales of buds round and downy; young shoots furnished at first 
with tawny down. Leaves variable in size and shape, mostly narrowly oval 
or oblong, rounded or broadly tapered at the base, pointed, the margins usually 
conspicuously and sharply toothed except towards the stalk; dark glossy 
green above, glaucous and at first downy beneath ; ordinarily 6 to 10 ins, 
long, 25 to 4 ins. wide; stalk 1 to 1? ins. long; ribs sunken above, very 
prominent beneath, in usually twenty to twenty-five pairs. Acorns stalkless, 
solitary to as many as four on a short stout spike, the flattish nut I in. or 
more across, almost enclosed by the cup which is twice as wide and made 
up of about ten thin, concentric, downy rings set one above the other. 

Native of Nepal, Sikkim, Bhotan ; discovered in Nepal by Buchanan- 
Hamilton in 1802, Of all the Asiatic oaks that are likely to grow outside in 
any part of this country this is the finest alike in the size of the leaves and 
that of the acorn cups. Sir Joseph Hooker described it as the noblest of all 
oaks, A leaf collected by him in Sikkim about 1850 and preserved at Kew 
is 15 ins. long and 9 ins. wide; another is 18 ins. long by 6 ins. wide, and 
has thirty-five pairs of veins, It is found up to gooo ft. altitude in Sikkim, at 
about the same elevation as Rhododendron grande, and they ought to be of 
similar hardiness, There are young plants in Cornish gardens. 
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Q. OXYODON, AWiquel. 
(Q. lineata var. oxyodon, Wenzig.) 


A low-growing evergreen tree up to 30 ft. high, with wide-spreading 
branches forming a flattened crown; young shoots soon becoming smooth. 
Leaves hard and leathery, narrowly oblong, long and slenderly pointed, 
rounded to tapered at the base, conspicuously toothed, teeth incurved ; 3 to 
8 ins. long, I to 3 ins. wide; dark glossy green and smooth above ; glaucous 
and covered with close felt beneath; midrib yellowish beneath and, like the 
twelve to twenty pairs of veins, conspicuously raised on the under surface. 
Acorns (which ripen in one year) not stalked but clustered on a spike 1 to 14 ins. 
long near the end of the shoot; they are about 3} in. wide, the cup basin- 
shaped, concentrically ringed. 

Native of W. Hupeh and E. Szechuen, China, where it is common in woods 
up to 4000 ft. altitude ; introduced to the Coombe Wood nursery by Wilson in 
Ig00. The same or a nearly related oak is found in Assam. It is scarcely 
hardy enough to succeed at Kew, but in more southern and western localities 
should make a handsome evergreen. Among the newer Chinese oaks it 
bears most resemblance in leaf to Q. Engleriana, but that species has fewer 
veins to each leaf and in the earlier part of the season is readily distinguished 
by the brown wool on the stalk, midrib, and lower vein-axils. 


QO. SEMECARPIFOLIA, Smzzh. 


An evergreen or sub-evergreen tree naturally of very large size (100 ft. high 
and 18 ft. in girth of trunk); young shoots furnished with soft, rust-coloured 
down. Leaves leathery, oval or oblong, usually rounded at the apex and more 
or less heart-shaped at the base ; on young trees they are spiny-toothed at the 
margins but on old ones become entire ; 2 to 4 ins. long, two-thirds as much 
wide ; dark green above and soon smooth except on the midrib; paler and 
covered with reddish brown down beneath ; veins eight to twelve each side 
the midrib, forking before they reach the margin; stalk j5 to } in. long. 
Acorns solitary or in pairs on a short downy stalk, globose to egg-shaped, 
3 to 1 in, wide, the base enclosed in a thin, shallow cup with triangular, erect, 
ciliate scales. The acorns take fifteen months to reach maturity. 

Native of the Himalaya up to 12,000 ft. altitude, also found by Henry and 
Wilson in Yunnan and Szechuen, China. Wilson observes that on the uplands 
round Tachien-lu it is a common gregarious shrub associated with Juniperus 
squamata and small-leaved rhododendrons, helping there to constitute the 
highest limit of woody vegetation. Plants originating from this region, if the 
species has been correctly identified, ought to be perfectly hardy. A tree now 
over 25 ft. high was raised from Himalayan seed by the late Mr J. S. Gamble 
at East Liss, Hants, which has never been injured by cold. There are two 
trees in the milder climate of Tregrehan, Cornwall, the larger, according to 
Thurston, 35 ft. high and 23 ft. in girth of trunk in 1927. 


Q. SEMISERRATA, Rovburgh. 


An evergreen tree of the middle size, the young shoots clothed at first with 
a soft white down, becoming almost smooth by autumn. Leaves oblong or 
narrowly oval, leathery, wedge-shaped at the base, slenderly pointed, toothed 
(often shallowly) towards the apex, entire below ; 5 to Io ins. long, 14 to 32 Ins. 
wide ; dark green and smooth above, paler and rather glaucous beneath ; 
midrib yellowish ; chief veins parallel in fifteen to twenty pairs ; stalk up to I in. 
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long. Acorns solitary or in pairs (sometimes in threes) scarcely stalked, ae 
cup up to 1} ins. wide, more than half enclosing the broad flattish acorn, the 
rim thick and woolly, subtended by several concentric downy rings. 

Native of Assam, Khasya, Burma, etc. The only place where I have seen 
this oak growing out-of-doors is Abbotsbury, near Weymouth. It has been 
there many years. The size and conspicuous parallel ribbing of the leaves 
make it a handsome tree. I do not think it would have any chance of surviving 
in the average climate of England. 


Q. STELLATA, Wangenheim. POST OAK. 
(Q. obtusiloba, Michaux ; Q. minor, Sargent.) 


A deciduous tree 50 to 60 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots covered 
with short, close, brownish down which persists until the fall of the leaf. 
Leaves obovate or almost obversely triangular in main outline, but with 
usually three large lobes towards the end and often two to four smaller ones 
lower down ; lobes rounded ; base tapered ; 4 to 8 ins. long, 3 to 5 ins. wide ; 
upper surface dark, brightish green, rough to the touch ; lower surface pale, 
dull, and sprinkled thickly with stellate hairs; stalk + to #? in. long. Acorn 
solitary or in pairs, # to 1 in. long, broadly egg-shaped, downy at the top; 
the cup, which encloses about one-third, is covered with pointed, downy, 
appressed scales. ; 

Native of the United States, where it is widely spread, extending from 
Massachusetts southwards to Florida and westwards to Nebraska and Texas. 
Although, according to Aiton, it was introduced in 1800, it has always been 
uncommon. Sargent remarks that its rounded head of foliage is so dark as 
to appear nearly black in the landscape and that it is always a beautiful tree. 
It is akin to Q. alba and Q. utahensis, but the rough upper surface of the leaf 
distinguishes it. At Kew it is healthy but grows slowly. 


Q. UNDULATA, TJorrey. 


A small deciduous tree up to 25 or 30 ft. high, more often a shrub ; young 
shoots slender, covered with a greyish down which persists into the second 
season. Leaves (on plants cultivated in this country) oblong or narrowly oval 
in main outline, but deeply, pinnately, seven- to eleven-lobed after the fashion 
of the American “red” oaks, the lobes penetrating half to three-quarters of the 
way to the midrib; 14 to 3 ins. long, 1 to 1} ins. wide; when the leaves 
unfold they are covered with stellate down, much of which falls away by 
autumn. Upper surface bright green, lower surface quite dull; stalk about 
z in. long. 

Native of Colorado, Arizona, Texas, and New Mexico. Sargent says the 
acorns are eaten by Indians and Mexicans and furnish pigs with excellent 
food. As figured by him (Silva of N. America, vol. viii., t. 385) the leaves 
vary very much in size and shape in wild plants. On the dry hills of the 
S.W. United States, whilst some are of the type described above, others are 
only 1 in. long and quite entire ; and there are numerous intermediate shapes. 
In Central Arizona, Sargent observes that it covers low mountain ranges with 
vast thickets 6 to 8 ft. high. Although originally discovered in 1820, it was 
only brought into cultivation in 1917 at the Arnold Arboretum and thence to 
Kew in 1922. Small trees are now 4 or 5 ft. high. The plant has the 
appearance of a miniature form of “red” oak, but its affinities are with the 
“white” oaks of N. America. 
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Q. UTAHENSIS, Rydberg, UTAH OAK. 
(Q. submollis, Rydberg.) 


A deciduous tree 30 to 50 ft. high; young shoots densely covered with 
yellowish-grey down, which on young plants persists until the end of the season. 
Leaves obovate in main outline, but deeply three- to five-lobed on each side, the 
lobes penetrating from half-way almost up to the midrib, and the larger middle 
lobes again lobed ; the apex of the lobes may be either rounded or pointed ; 
3 to 5 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide (in young vigorous plants larger) ; dark shining 
green and almost smooth above; dull, pale, and persistently downy beneath ; 
stalk } to in. long. Acorns solitary or in pairs, } to ? in. long, broadly egg- 
shaped, the cup, which encloses the lower one-third, is covered with short, 
appressed, downy scales. 

Native of the S.W. United States ; introduced to Kew in 1912. Among 
other places it is wild in the Grand Canyon, Arizona. This oak is growing 
promisingly at Kew and the lustrous dark green of its leaves gives it a handsome 
appearance. The dense soft down, especially of the shoots and undersurface of 
the leaves, is a marked character. It is one of the “ white” oaks of N. America. 


RAPHIOLEPIS DELAcOURU, André ROSACEA. 


An evergreen shrub of free, bushy growth, of rounded well-furnished 
habit, probably 6 to 8 ft. high ultimately; young shoots at first downy, 
soon becoming smooth. Leaves obovate, toothed at the terminal half, 
wedge-shaped at the base, tapered more abruptly to the blunt or rounded 
apex; 14 to 3} ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide; of leathery texture, quite 
smooth; stalk $ to 2 in. long. Flowers borne in erect terminal panicles 
3 or 4 ins. high, of pyramidal shape; each flower is 4 to # in. wide, the 
five obovate petals of a lovely rosy pink; flower-stalks downy ; calyx with 
five awl-shaped downy lobes. 

A hybrid between R. japonica and R. indica (see vol. ii., p. 328) 
raised by Mr Delacour, gardener at the Villa Allerton, Cannes, towards 
the end of last century. It was named and figured in the Revue 
Horticole, 1900, p. 698. A number of forms varying in leaf and colour of 
flower were raised, the one selected having “corolles entierement rosées, 
du ton le plus frais et le plus charmant, rappelant le rose de Chine.” 
I first saw it in flower in Mr Chenault’s garden at Orleans in 1913 and 
obtained it for the Kew collection. It is a very charming evergreen and 
judging by its behaviour during the trying winter of 1928-9 it is hardy 
enough for most parts of the country. Spring would appear to be its 
normal flowering season, but it is curiously variable in that respect. 
Lady Moore records it as being ‘‘covered with fully open flowers” at 
Glasnevin on 14th January 1922, and blossom may usually be seen some 
time in late summer and autumn. It transplants badly and it is advisable 
for it to be pot-grown until given a permanent place. R. japonica differs 
from it in its stiffer leaves, sturdier growths, and white flowers; R. indica 
by its narrowly lanceolate leaves. 
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RHAMNUS. RHAMNACEA. 
(Vit, Ile, fos SHS%)) 


R. ARGUTA, Maximowzcz. 


A deciduous shrub 6 ft. or more high; young shoots smooth, sometimes 
spine-tipped. Leaves mostly alternate, sometimes opposite, ovate, oval or 
roundish, mostly pointed, sometimes bluntish at the apex ; tapered, rounded, 
or slightly heart-shaped at the base ; margins finely and regularly set with 
sharp, almost bristle-pointed teeth ; veins in four to six pairs; I to 25 ins. 
long, half to three-fourths as wide ; bright green and smooth; stalk 4 to I in. 
long. Flowers greenish, produced in axillary clusters or on short leafy spurs, 
each on a slender, smooth stalk } to 1 in. long. Fruit roundish pear-shaped, 
4 in. long, black. 

Native of North China and originally described in 1866 from specimens 
collected by Dr Tatarinov in 1851. W. Purdom found it in the province of 
Chili in 1909, and it is probably from his seed that the plants now in cultivation 
were raised. The species is distinct amongst the Chinese species by the bristle- 
tipped teeth of its leaves and its long-stalked flowers and fruit. 


R. UTILIS, Decaisne. 


A deciduous shrub 6 to 9 ft. high; young shoots slender, smooth, 
occasionally becoming spine-tipped. Leaves oblong to narrowly obovate, 
mostly tapered at the base, contracted at the apex to a short, slender point, 
shallowly and bluntly toothed ; 14 to 5 ins. long, } to 2 ins. wide ; veins in five 
to eight pairs, yellowish; smooth except for yellowish down beneath in the 
vein-axils and on the veins when young; stalk + to 4 in. long. Flowers 
yellowish, } in. wide ; petals lanceolate. Fruit black, } in. wide, globose-ovoid, 
each on a stalk j in. long. 

Native of Central and Eastern China; long in cultivation, but sometimes 
confused with R. davurica (vol. il, p. 332) which differs in its longer leaf-stalks 
-—often 1 in. long—whilst the leaf-blades are, on the average, shorter. Both 
species provide the raw material for the production of the dye known as 
“China green.” 


RHODODENDRON. ERICACEA. 


Since the preparation of the two first volumes of this work was finished 
early in 1913, an astonishing development has occurred in the cultivation 
of rhododendrons in the British Isles. At that time the introductions 
of E. H. Wilson from Szechuen and Hupeh were comparatively new to 
gardens, and many of the finest species had not yet flowered there. These 
Wilsonian rhododendrons have added much interest and beauty to the 
genus, and most of them are hardy enough to grow in a climate like that of 
Kew, even the larger-leaved species like calophytum, sutchuenense, discolor, 
and auriculatum. But, to be seen at their best, many of them require 
a softer, moister climate, and especially more freedom from late spring 
frosts. It is in the gardens of mid-Sussex and Hampshire and thence 
southwards and westwards that their full beauty begins to be revealed. 
Yet Wilson’s work can only be regarded as a kind of prologue to the 
great rhododendron epic. It is mainly due to the wonderful. work and 
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amazing industry of George Forrest, also to his organisation and training 
of native collectors, that rhododendrons are so prominent in horticulture 
to-day. He worked chiefly in W. Yunnan, E. Tibet, and N.E. Burma, in 
latitudes considerably to the south of Wilson’s area, and his introductions 
on the whole are not so hardy. It is rarely other than those that he found 
at altitudes of approximately 11,000 to 12,000 ft. and upwards that can 
be regarded as possibly hardy in a climate like that of Kew. But again 
it has to be said that it is late spring frost rather than winter cold merely 
that is the enemy. Wilson’s R. discolor, which he found as low as 4000 
to 7000 ft. in Szechuen and Hupeh, is so late a starter into growth that 
it is never caught by late frost. Consequently it is as hardy and free- 
flowering at Kew as an ordinary garden hybrid. R. Griersonianum, 
another late grower, which Forrest found at 7000 to gooo ft. in W. Yunnan, 
is hardy enough to grow and flower regularly in a sheltered spot at Kew, 
although of course nothing like so good as it is in a better climate. 

As is recorded on an earlier page, George Forrest died at Tengyueh 
on 5th January 1932, just as he was on the point of returning home from 
what he had intended should be his last collecting expedition. In later 
years he has had an enthusiastic and successful co-worker in N.E. Burma 
and S.E. Tibet in Captain F. Kingdon Ward, who has discovered a number 
of new species and sent home seeds of many others. Through an 
American collector, J. F. Rock, seeds of many rhododendrons have been 
received, but amongst them, I believe, are few new species of his own 
discovery. The late Reginald Farrer also found and introduced a few 
species. But the first discovery and introduction of the great bulk of the 
new Asiatic rhododendrons now in gardens are directly due to Forrest 
and to those who organised and financed his expeditions. 

In a work of 860 pages, Zhe Species of Rhododendron, prepared by 
leading specialists and published by the Rhododendron Society in 1930, 
well over 600 species are described. The labour of identifying and naming 
the new species of Forrest, Ward, and Farrer fell mainly on the late 
Sir Isaac B. Balfour, Regius Keeper of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden, who 
will always live in botanical history as the leading authority of his time on 
this genus, and as distinguished for the careful, even meticulous nature 
of his work. But as with many other botanists who have become absorbed 
in one group of plants, there is no doubt that he attached too much 
importance to minute differences and that this led him to establish 
species on what many people regard as insufficient grounds. In the 
monograph just mentioned, over one hundred of his specific names 
have already been sunk as synonyms or sub-species, and I think that 
as time goes on and plants flower in gardens, this number will be 
considerably increased. I once heard Forrest himself say that probably 
only 60 per cent. of the Balfourian names would ultimately survive. 
Although this was probably said on the spur of the moment and 
not as the result of deliberate calculation, it showed the trend of his 
thoughts. And, of course, he knew his living plants (as distinct from 
mere dried material) better than anyone else has ever done. 

Up to the early years of the present century, before the incoming of the 
Chinese host, the cultivation of rhododendrons in general was regarded as 
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easy. There were, of course, comparatively few species then in cultivation. 
In the list of species grown in the open air at Kew in 1896 about thirty 
species of evergreen rhododendrons are enumerated and less than twenty 
species of azaleas. In the warmer counties a number of the more tender 
Himalayan species were grown in addition. Provided these had an open 
soil free from calcareous substances and sufficient moisture at the root, 
their cultivation as a whole presented no problems, although a few like 
lanatum and camellizflorum were unsatisfactory. The old-fashioned, hardy 
type of hybrid raised from ponticum, catawbiense, caucasicum, maximum, 
and arboreum (and in a lesser degree from Thomsonu, Fortunei, and 
Griffithianum) were, and still are, grown by nurserymen in open fields like 
other nursery stock. 

But it was soon found, even with some of Wilson’s introductions, that 
things were not going to be so easy with the Chinese wild types. I 
remember them as young plants in Veitch’s Coombe Wood nursery about 
1908-10, There, under conditions which suited the old hybrid types 
perfectly, many looked unhealthy and the fatalities were numerous. 
The reason of this was largely due to their being exposed to too much 
direct sunlight. The first cultivator who appreciated and showed the 
necessity of shade for the newer and especially the large-leaved species 
was Mr J. C. Williams of Caerhays, Cornwall. Nowhere in the British Isles 
is there a collection of rhododendron species more comprehensive or more 
admirably grown than his. The provision of shade presumes asa rule the 
existence of at least moderately sized trees, and to plant rhododendrons near 
enough to benefit from the shade given by such trees involves, or may involve, 
competition at the root. Rhododendrons are all moisture-lovers, both at 
the root and in the atmosphere, and although in places where the rainfall 
is fifty to sixty or more inches per annum the soil may keep moist enough 
for both trees and rhododendrons in association, in the drier and especially 
eastern counties, the close proximity of such greedy trees as elms, beeches, 
limes or sycamores makes the cultivation of rhododendrons very unsatis- 
factory unless artificial watering can be done, or trenches periodically dug 
deep enough to keep the tree roots at bay. But the common oak is an 
exception because a large proportion of its roots are deep enough to avoid 
much interference with the shallow-rooting rhododendrons. The best of 
all places that can be provided for rhododendrons is oak woodland, not 
closely or heavily planted, but still thick enough to cover the ground with 
light shadows. Forrest in his “field notes” often mentions the association 
of pine trees with rhododendrons in a wild state; they, too, are never gross 
feeders and often deep-rooted. 

The association of trees and rhododendrons has one other advantage. 
A canopy of even leafless branches during a light spring frost will some- 
times give just sufficient protection to save blossoms and advanced flower- 
buds from the complete destruction that would be their fate were they 
fully open to the sky. 

As a general rule, small-leaved rhododendrons, especially those of the 
lapponicum “‘series,” are the ones best adapted for sunny places. Many 
of them grow on mountain sides, covering great open expanses just as 
heather does at home or R. ferrugineum in the Alps. But even there they 
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are often immersed in mist and the nights are cool and dewy. My 
experience in the hot, dry Lower Valley of the Thames is that even the 
lapponicum types succeed better with some shade, especially during the 
hot middle hours of the day. 

There are some, not perhaps very many, species which even the most 
expert cultivators in the most favourable districts find it difficult to grow 
satisfactorily. They try to solve the problem by putting plants in different 
places and different exposures. Even when success is achieved it is not 
always clear to them what particular condition or combination of conditions 
has brought it about. R. lanatum has already been mentioned ; another 
old instance is that of R. albiflorum, a species from W. North America 
introduced in the middle of last century which, so far as I know, no one 
has ever grown really well. Yet in a wild state it is found in association 
with other plants that are quite easy to grow. 

One of the many benefits conferred by Sir Isaac Balfour and his 
coadjutors at Edinburgh on cultivators of rhododendrons has been the 
classification of the known species into groups, or what Sir Isaac called 
“series” and “sub-series.” This classification is to some _ extent 
tentative and as yet not wholly or permanently fixed. But it has brought 
a good deal of order and definiteness into what would otherwise have 
been chaos. In the valuable Spectes of Rhododendron published by the 
Rhododendron Society, the genus is divided into forty-three series, eleven 
of which are composed of one to three species only. The great difficulty 
experienced by the authors has been to define in any way clearly the 
limits of each series. Whilst very useful keys are made for the species 
in each series, no attempt has been made to “key” the series themselves. 
The cultivator of rhododendrons, however, soon acquires a sufficient 
familiarity with the larger series to place his species in or near the one 
to which it belongs. 

The Rhododendron Society’s monograph (to which I am much 
indebted in the compilation of the following notes) comprises upwards of 
860 pages and contains descriptions of some 650 species. Many of 
these are not in cultivation, but it has been impossible to include all the 
species that are cultivated in the present work and keep it within reason- 
able limits. With the kindly help of Mr Lionel de Rothschild of Exbury, 
the President of the Rhododendron Association, I have made a selection 
of some 200 species for description or mention, which is an attempt to 
include the most beautiful, the most remarkable, and the better known 
species, and to represent the genus as broadly as is possible here. Many 
beautiful species are perforce omitted, but few, I hope, that are not 
represented by one or more of a closely related or similar type. 


The species described here and in vol. ii. are placed in the following 
series :— 
ANTHOPOGON SERIES. ARBOREUM SERIES. 
*Anthopogon. *arboreum. 
*Colletianum. *argyrophyllum. 
hypenanthum. Delavayi. 
tsarongense. floribundum. 


* See vol. ii. 
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Hunnewellianum. 
*hypoglaucum. 

insigne. 

Kingianum. 
*niveum. 
*Rainiei. 

Thayerianum. 

zeylanicum (under Kingianum). 


AURICULATUM SERIES. 


*quriculatum. 
Griersonianum. 


AZALEA SERIES. 


Albrechtii. 
alabamense (under roseum). 
*arborescens. 
atlanticum (under oblongifolium). 
austrinum. 
*calendulaceum. 
*canadense. 
*canescens. 
Farrerze. 
indicum. 
*japonicum. 
*Keempferi. 
*linearifolium. 
*luteum (as flavum). 
macrosepalum. 
*Mariesii. 
microphyton. 
*molle. 
*mucronatum (as ledifolium). 
nipponicum. 
*nudiflorum. 
oblongifolium. 
obtusum. 
*occidentale. 
Oldhamii. 
pentaphyllum. 
phoeniceum. 
prunifolium, 
*quinquefolium. 


*reticulatum (as rhombicum and dilatatum). 


roseum. 
rubropilosum. 
*scabrum (as sublanceolatum). 
*Schlippenbachii. 
*serpyllifolium. 
serrulatum (under oblongifolium). 
Simsii. 
speciosum. 
tosaénse. 
*Tschonoskii. 
*Vaseyi. 
*viscosum. 
Weyrichii. 
yedoénse. 
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BARBATUM SERIES. 


Bainbridgeanum (under crinigerum). 
*barbatum. 

crinigerum. 

diphrocalyx. 

glischroides (under glischrum). 

glischrum. 

habrotrichum. 
*longesquamatum. 

maculiferum. 

monosematum. 
*pachytrichum. 
*strigillosum. 


BooOTHII SERIES. 


aureum. 
Boothii. 
leucaspis. 
sulfureum. 
tephropeplum. 


CAMELLIZFLORUM SERIES. 
camellizeflorum. 


CAMPANULATUM SERIES. 


Batemannii. 
*campanulatum. 
*fulgens. 

lanatum. 

nobile (under Batemannii). 
*Wallichii (under campanulatum). 


CAMPYLOGYNUM SERIES. 
campylogynum. 
myrulloides. 


CAROLINIANUM SERIES. 


carolinianum. 
Chapmanii (under carolinianum). 
*minus (as punctatum). 


CEPHALANTHUM SERIES. 


cephalanthum. 

ledoides. 

Sargentianum. 

sphzranthum (under ledoides). 


CINNABARINUM SERIES. 


*cinnabarinum. 
*Keysii. 


DAURICUM SERIES. 


*dauricum. 
mucronulatum. 


* See vol. ii. 
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EDGEWORTHII SERIES. preestans. 

bullatum. “ protistum. 

Edgeworthii. sidereum (under grande). 
sinogrande. 
Watsonii. 

FALCONERI SERIES. 

arizelum. HELIOLEPIS SERIES. 

nls bieanes brevistylum. 

Sie R : desquamatum (under brevistylum). 
*eximium (under Falconeri). Reltlents ¢ ylum) 
*Falconeri EERE BO 

3 rubiginosum. 
fictolacteum. 8 ry 
sHodgeant, IRRORATUM SERIES. 
i agapetum (under Kyawi). 
anthospherum. 
FERRUGINEUM SERIES. aeaopiniiis 
*ferrugineum. erlogynum. 
*hirsutum. facetum (under eriogynum). 
*jrroratum. 
FORTUNEI SERIES. aiupeathe exe 
* epherdii? 
calophytum. 
ores nast : 
*Davidii. tanastylum 
*decorum (under Fortunei). ney Cee 
diaprepes. rs : H 
*discolor. *kamtschaticum. 
*Fargesii. 
% : 
Fortunei. LACTEUM SERIES. 
*Griffithianum. Beesi 
*hoematocheilum (oreodoxa). CeSane as ; : 
ePTonidtonii. ¢ ) lacteum (“‘lacteum” in Ist ed., p. 364, is 
*orbiculare. ae ice cteum) 
preeteritum. ERE 
preevernum. 
aphasia LAPPONICUM sie aciae 
*sutchuenense. achroanthum (under rupicola). 
vernicosum. cantabile (under russatum). 
chryseum. 
FULVUM SERIES. ao 
: : garianum. , 
fulvoides (under fulvum). fastigiatum (under Edgarianum). 
fulvum. *flavidum. 
niphargum. f hippophzoides. 
uvarifolium (under niphargum). *impeditum. 
*intricatum. 
GLAUCUM SERIES. *Japponicum. 
muliense. 
brachyanthum. ee RE a 
charitopes. fs ‘fol a 
Genestierianum. shia ae 
“giaucum. rupicola. 
hypolepidotum. — sree 
pruniflorum (under Genestierianum). penne a 
tsangpoense (under charitopes). oe d 
S telmateium. 
GRANDE SERIES. thymifolium (under orthocladum). 
coryphzeum (under preestans). verruculosum. 
giganteum. Websterianum. ‘ 
grande. yungningense (under Edgarianum). 


* See vol. ii, 
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LEPIDOTUM SERIES. 
Baileyi. 
eleeagnoides. 
imperator. 
*Jepidotum. 
thyodocum (under Baileyi). 


MADDENII SERIES. 


burmanicum (under pachypodum). 
calophyllum (under Maddenii). 
carneum. 

ciliatum. 

ciliicalyx. 

crassum. 

Dalhousize (under Lindleyi). 
formosum. 

Johnstoneanum (under formosum). 
Lindleyi. 

Maddenii. 

manipurense (under crassum). 
megacalyx. 

Nuttallii. 

pachypodum. 

sinonuttallii (under Nuttallii). 
supranubium (under ciliicalyx). 
Taggianum. 

Valentinianum 

Veitchianum (under formosum). 


* 


MOUPINENSE SERIES. 
*moupinense. 


NERIIFLORUM SERIES. 


aperantum, 

apodectum. 

catacosmum (under haematodes). 
cheetomallum. 

citriniflorum. 

cloiophorum. 

dichroanthum. 

didymum. 

erastum (under Forrestii). 
euchaites (under neriiflorum). 
eudoxum. 

floccigerum. 

Forrestii. 

glaphyrum (under eudoxum). 
heemaleum. 

haematodes. 

herpesticum (under dichroanthum). 
mallotum. 

neriiflorum. 

pocophorum (under heematodes). 
porphyrophyllum (under Forrestii). 
repens (see Forrestii). 

sanguineum. 

scyphocalyx (under dichroanthum). 
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serpens (under Forrestii). 
sperabile. 
sperabiloides (under sperabile). 


OvATUM SERIES. 


Bachii (under leptothrium). 
leptothrium. 
*ovatum. 


PONTICUM SERIES. 


*adenopodum. 
*brachycarpum. 
*californicum. 
*catawbiense. 
*caucasicum. 
*chrysanthum. 
*Degronianum (as Metternichil). 
*maximum. 
*ponticum. 
*Smirnowii. 
*Ungernii. 


SALUENENSE SERIES. 


calostrotum. 

chameunum (under prostratum). 
keleticum (under radicans). 
prostratum. 

radicans. 

saluenense. 


SCABRIFOLIUM SERIES. 


hemitrichotum. 
mollicomum. 
pubescens (under hemitrichotum). 
scabrifolium. 
*spinuliferum. 


STAMINEUM SERIES. 


Champione. 

oxyphyllum, 

stamineum. 

stenaulum (under oxyphyllum). 
*Wilsone. 


TALIENSE SERIES, 


adenogynum. 
adenophorum (under adenogynum). 
Balfourianum. 
Bureauvii (under Balfourianum). 
Clementine. 
Prattii. 
proteoides (under Roxieanum). 
*Przewalskii. 
Roxieanum. 
*taliense. 


* See vol. ii, 
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Wasonii. 
Weldenianum (under Wasonii). 
*Wiltonii. 


THOMSONII SERIES. 


astrocalyx (under Wardii). 
callimorphum. 
caloxanthum. 
campylocarpum. 
cerasinum (under Stewartianum). 
croceum. 
cyanocarpum. 
cyclium (under callimorphum). 
Hookeri. 
litiense (under croceum). 
Martinianum. 
Meddianum. 
myiagrum (under callimorphum). 
puralbum (under croceum). 
rhaibocarpum (under selense). 
selense. 
*Souliei. 
Stewartianum. 
telopeum (under caloxanthum). 
*Thomsonii. 
Wardii. 
Williamsianum. 


* 


TRICHOCLADUM SERIES. 


melinanthum (under trichocladum). 
rubrolineatum (under trichocladum). 
trichocladum. 


TRIFLORUM SERIES. 


*ambiguum. 
*afghanicum (under Colletianum). 
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Amesic. 
artosquameum (under oreotrephes). 
*Augustinii. 
bracteatum. 
charianthum. 
chasmanthoides (under chasmanthum). 
chasmanthum. 
*concinnum. 
Davidsonianum. 
*Hanceanum. 
*Keiskei. 
lochmium (under Davidsonianum). 
longistylum. 
*lutescens. 
oreotrephes. 
*polylepis. 
Searsia. 
*siderophyllum. 
suberosum. 
timeteum (under oreotrephes). 
triflorum. 
*villosum. 
Vilmorinianum. 
*yunnanense. 
zaleucum. 


VIRGATUM SERIES. 


oleifolium. 
*racemosum. 
*virgatum. 


SPECIES UNPLACED. 


*albiflorum. 
*micranthum. 


In 1921 the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., published A Monograph of 
Azaleas by Alfred Rehder and E. H. Wilson, an excellent and exhaustive 
work. Owing to the strict interpretation in this book of the ‘“ Vienna” 
rule of priority, which enacts that the first specific name ever given to a 
plant shall be used for it, no matter with what genus it was associated, a 
good many old and forgotten names which the researches of the authors 
unearthed were adopted. Other species also have been cultivated under 
wrong names. Consequently some names of azaleas appearing in vol. ii., 
which were in general use when it was published, have in this monograph 
been superseded. It will be useful to enumerate them here :— 


has become R. obtusum var. amcenum. 


R. amcenum ; 
R. Broughtonii aureum x. R. norbitonense var. broughtonianum. 
R. dilatatum * R. reticulatum var. pentandrum. 

R. flavum ~ R. luteum. 

R. indicum (of greenhouses) “ R. Simsii. 

R. indicum var. obtusum i R. obtusum. ; 

R. Keempferi +e R. obtusum var. Kaemplferi. 

R. ledifolium a R. mucronatum. 


* See vol. ii. 
III M 2 
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R. molle has become R. japonicum. 

R. narcissiflorum * R. mucronatum var. narcissiflorum. 
R. Rhodora 5 k. canadense. 

R. rhombicum 4 R. reticulatum. 

R. sinense 5 R. molle. 

R. Smithii aureum 33 R. norbitonense var. aureum. 

R. sublanceolatum +) R. scabrum. 


Of the “true” rhododendrons (é.e., apart from azaleas) mentioned in 
vol. ii, it may be noted that R. rotundifolium (p. 377) should be called 
ORBICULARE. The former is a nomen nudum, having originally appeared 
with no description attached, and therefore, although older than orbiculare, 
it has no standing. R. lacteum, of p. 364 in our early editions and of the 
Botanical Magasine, t. 8372, is R. FICTOLACTEUM, Balfour. _ 

According to Mr H. F. Tagg, the plant described in vol. 1, p. 367, as 
‘“R, Metternichii var. pentamerum” should be called R. DEGRONIANUM, 
Carriere, and thus be kept specifically distinct from R. Metternichii. 
Carriére’s name originally appeared in the Revue Horticole for 1869, p. 368, 
with a figure of two leafy shoots and a short description of the leaves only. 
Mr Tagg is, no doubt, right in concluding that the plant Carriere was 
writing about is the rhododendron we have known as R. Metternichu 
pentamerum, because the true R. Metternichii, which has seven-parted 
flowers, is not known ever to have been in cultivation. Nor, apparently, 
is it common in Japan. 


R, ADENOGYNUM, Deeds. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9253. 


An evergreen shrub said to grow g ft. high in nature, with the stout young 
shoots woolly at first, becoming smooth. Leaves with decurved margins, 
oblong inclined to ovate, pointed, tapered or rounded at the base; 2 to 6 ins. 
long, ? to 1? ins. wide; dark green, finely wrinkled and at maturity smooth 
above, covered beneath with a tawny, suede-like felt; stalk without glands, 
4 to 1¢ ins. long. Flowers opening in April and May in trusses of six to 
twelve, fragrant. Corolla white, tinged with pink outside, especially at the 
base, spotted with crimson, bell-shaped, 14 to 24 ins. long, 2 to 3 ins. wide, the 
five lobes rounded. Stamens ten, $ to 1} ins. long, stalks white, downy at 
the base. Ovary glandular but not downy; style 14 ins. long, very glandular 
towards the base. Calyx-lobes five, oval, 33; to 2 in. long, very glandular ; 
flower-stalk up to 14 ins. long, glandular, 

Native of N.W. Yunnan, China, on the eastern flank of the Lichiang Range ; 
discovered by Forrest in 1906, at altitudes of 11,000 to 12,000 ft. As he 
originally found it, it was scattered in small clumps over grassy mountain 
slopes. It is quite hardy and flowers at Kew, but grows slowly. It is much 
more vigorous in the Cornish gardens where its flowers are 3 ins. wide. It 
belongs to the Taliense series. 


R. ADENOPHORUM, Lalfour and W. W. Smith, is nearly akin to the above and has 
similarly narrow-pointed leaves felted beneath, but the leaf-stalks differ in being downy 
and furnished with stalked glands. Flowers rose with crimson markings, 2 ins. wide; the 
stalks, calyx, ovary and style all very glandular. Native of Yunnan, China, where it is 
found at 12,000 ft. altitude on limestone cliffs and the margins of pine forests. Hardy 
at Kew where it blooms in early April. 
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R. ALBRECHTI, Maxtmowics. ALBRECHT’S AZALEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9207 ; Azalea Albrechtii, O. Kuntze.) 


_ A deciduous azalea described as of thin, loose habit and 3 to 5 ft. high ina 
wild state ; young shoots furnished with partly sticky hairs at first. Leaves 
often arranged in clusters of five at the end of the twig, dark green, obovate to 
oblanceolate, tapered to the base, finely bristle-toothed on the margin; 2 to 4 ins. 
long, about half as much wide, being broadest above the middle ; upper surface 
thinly set with appressed hairs ; under surface grey-downy, especially about the 
midrib and chief veins ; stalk short, hairy. Flowers opening in May in clusters 
of three to five. Corolla 1} to 2 ins. wide, bright purplish rose, spotted with 
green on the upper lobes ; lobes five, roundish obovate ; tube downy at the base. 
Stamens ten, of unequal length, the longest equalling the corolla, mostly hairy 
at the base. Ovary covered with pale, glandular, erect hairs ; style smooth, 
curved, longer than the stamens. Calyx very small and like the flower-stalk 
(which is $ to ? in. long) clothed with curled glandular hairs. 

Native of Japan ; discovered by the Russian, Dr Albrecht, in 1860. Fora 
long time after that date it remained unknown in cultivation, although seeds 
under the name were seyeral times obtained for Kew which invariably proved 
to be rhombicum, from which species it differs not only in colour but in 
producing flowers and leaves from separate buds. Major G. W. Johnstone of 
Trewithen, Cornwall, appears to have been the most successful raiser of it, from 
Wilson’s seeds collected in 1914. A plant from him has proved hardy at Kew 
in a sheltered place and flowers annually in May. The blossom is very pretty 
and the leaves turn a good yellowin autumn. It belongs to the same section of 
azaleas as Vaseyi and Rhodora (canadense), the latter very distinct in having 
the lower corolla-lobes slit to the base. 


R. AMESLE, Rehder and Walson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9221.) 


An evergreen shrub which Wilson describes as 6 to 12 ft. high as he found 
it in a wild state ; young shoots densely clothed with wart-like scales. Leaves 
oval, pointed, rounded to broadly tapered at the base ; 1} to 3 ins. long, #to 15 ins. 
wide ; dark green and at first scaly above and downy on the midrib and veins ; 
paler and densely scaly beneath ; stalk } in. long, scaly and furnished on the 
upper side with bristle-like hairs. Flowers two or three in a terminal cluster. 
Corolla 13 ins. long, 2 ins. wide, dark reddish purple, hairy in the throat; stamens 
ten, downy near the base, nearly as long as the corolla ; anthers yellow ; ovary 
densely scaly ; style 14 ins. long, smooth. Calyx cup-shaped, the five small 
triangular or rounded lobes slightly ciliate ; flower-stalk } in. long, very scaly. 

Native of W. Szechuen ; introduced in 1910. It belongs to the same section 
of the Triflorum series as polylepis and yanthinum ; distinguishing characters 
are the absence of scales outside the corolla, the ciliate calyx and the bristly 
leaf-stalk ; and its decorative value is about the same. Wilson records its 
distribution as rather local and | do not think there are many plants in cultiva- 
tion. It blossoms at Kew in May. 


R. ANTHOSPHARUM, Diels. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9083.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree described by Forrest as reaching 
20 to 30 ft. high; young shoots glandular and downy. Leaves elliptical- 
lanceolate, gradually tapered to both ends ; 3 to 6 ins long, one-third as much 
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wide ; glabrous, dark dull green above, brownish beneath ; stalk } to ? in. 
long. Flowers opening in March and April in close trusses of ten or twelve. 
Corolla bell-shaped, five- to seven-lobed, 2 ins. wide, scarcely so deep, hand- 
somely coloured and of a rich rose-magenta, the shade deepening in the tube, 
paling on the lobes, with a black crimson blotch at the base. Stamens double 
the number of the corolla lobes, white near the anthers, rosy downwards, 
glabrous or downy. Ovary smooth or nearly so ; style glabrous. ; 

Native of N.W. Yunnan, China; found by Forrest in 1906, It is one of 
the Irroratum series, in a group distinguished by the quite glabrous style, 
never glandular ovary, and often six- or seven-lobed corolla. I have not seen 
it in flower, but judging from the plate in the Botanical Magazine, which was 
prepared from a plant that flowered with Mr E. J. P. Magor of Lamellen, 
Cornwall, in 1924, its flowers have a rich colouring of a shade unusual in 
rhododendrons. It grows at 9500 to 11,000 ft. altitude and should succeed in 
a climate like that of mid-Sussex. 


R. APERANTUM, Balfour and Ward. 
(Plant Introductions of R. Farrer, p. 68—plate.) 


A dwarf evergreen shrub of the sanguineum group, forming in nature 
broad spreading mats 6 to 20 ins. high ; younger branches thickly set with 
roundish-ovate, membranous scales (perule) up to 7 in. long, which persist for 
several years. Leaves oval-obovate, more tapered to the base than the apex ; 
# to 14 ins. long, 4 to $ in. wide ; dark green above, glaucous-white and 
smooth beneath ; very shortly stalked. Flowers produced in clusters of three 
to six. Corolla between funnel- and bell-shaped, 14 to 17? ins. long, scarcely 
as much wide, varying in colour from white to different shades of rose, orange 
red, and yellow. Stamens ten, ?# in. long, smooth. Ovary covered with 
branched hairs and glandular bristles. Calyx with small glands on the 
margins of the shallow lobes ; flower-stalks } to 2 in. long, downy. 

Native of N.E. Burma up to 14,000 ft. altitude ; discovered by Ward and 
Farrer ; introduced by Forrest. It is quite hardy, very slow in growth, and 
suitable for the rock garden. On its native mountains it blooms in June. In 
the sanguineum group it is distinct in having no down beneath the leaf 
except sometimes on the midrib. (Neriiflorum series.) 


R. APODECTUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. gor4; R. liratum, Balfour and Forrest.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, of sturdy habit ; young shoots with 
a thin whitish down at first, grey the second year. Leaves oval, with usually 
both ends rounded and a short mucro at the apex; 1} to 3 ins. long, 1 to 
Iy ins. wide; dark green and smooth above, covered beneath with a close 
greyish down ; stalk | to }in. long. Flowers two to four in a terminal cluster. 
Corolla elongated bell-shaped, 1 to 1} ins. long, nearly as wide, five-lobed, 
fleshy, the lobes erect ; it varies in colour on different plants from dull orange 
to crimson, Stamens ten, up to 1 in. long, downy at the base; anthers deep 
purple. Ovary covered with fascicled hairs; style smooth. Calyx cup- 
shaped, } to 4 in. long, irregularly five-lobed, scarlet to yellowish ; flower- 
stalk $ in. long. (Neriiflorum series.) : 

Native of W. Yunnan, China; introduced by Forrest in 1912-13.) Ltrs 
most nearly allied to R. dichroanthum (¢.v.), from which it is easily distinguished 
by its round-based leaves ; both are destitute of glands, both have a large 
coloured calyx and both vary a good deal in the colour-shades of the flowers. 
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R. apodectum flowers in May and June about a fortnight later than dichro- 
anthum. It is quite hardy, but a slow grower. It belongs to the great 
sanguineum group. None of the wild specimens carry more than three 
flowers in a truss, but cultivated plants may develop larger trusses. 


R. ARAIOPHYLLUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub up to 16 ft. high; young shoots smooth or soon 
becoming so. Leaves lanceolate, slenderly pointed, broadly tapered at the 
base ; 3 to 5 ins. long, § to 1} ins. wide ; smooth and green on both surfaces ; 
stalk } to Sin. long. Flowers in a racemose cluster of about eight. Corolla 
open bell-shaped, 15 ins. long, rather more wide; white often flushed with 
rose-lavender, with a crimson blotch at the base and similarly coloured spots 
on the upper lobes, the five lobes are notched in the middle and their margins 
are uneven. Stamens ten, downy at the base; ovary minutely downy, style 
smooth, red, only as long as the corolla. Calyx little more than a wavy rim, 
glabrous ; flower-stalk smooth, slender, up to 1 in. long. 

Native of W. Yunnan, China ; discovered at 9000 to Io0,000 ft. altitude by 
Forrest in 1913. It belongs to the Irroratum group (of which it is considered 
to be one of the most charming species) and has the stiff narrow leaves, pointed 
leaf-buds, and glabrous character common to irroratum and its nearest allies, 
Hardy from mid-Sussex southwards and westwards, where it blossoms in May. 


R. ARIZELUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub or a small tree up to 20 ft. high; young shoots, leaf- 
stalks, under surface of leaves covered with a velvety, cinnamon-brown felt, 
which is especially richly coloured beneath the leaves; these are obovate, 
tapered at the base, rounded at the apex and with a short mucro there; 
5 to 9 ins. long by 14 to 33 ins. wide; stalk 4 to 1 in. long. Flowers crowded, 
fifteen to twenty-five together, in a rounded truss 5 or 6 ins. across, each on 
a downy stalk 1 to 14 ins. long. Corolla bell-shaped, 14 to 2 ins. wide, eight- 
lobed, in colour either white, creamy yellow, or yellow tinged with rose, with 
a dark crimson blotch or streaks of crimson at the base. Ovary densely downy 
but not glandular; style smooth. Calyx very small; flower-stalk downy like 
the ovary. 

Native of Yunnan, S.E. Tibet, and N.E. Upper Burma; first found by 
Forrest in 1917, two years later by Farrer and Kingdon Ward. It is closely 
akin to the Himalayan R. Falconeri and has the same rich red-brown felt 
beneath the leaves, but these are not so large and the plant itself is of 
smaller dimensions. In flower R. arizelum is easily distinguished by the 
absence of glands from the ovary. It is a fine rhododendron which should 
succeed in the inland gardens of Sussex and Hants and, of course, farther to 
the south and west. (Falconeri series.) 


R,. AUREUM, Lranchet. 
(Bot. Mag. t. 8882.) 


An evergreen shrub 4 ft. and upwards high ; young shoots sprinkled with 
scales. Leaves ovate-lanceolate to oblong-lanceolate, usually pointed, tapered 
at the base; 14 to 3} ins. long, % to 14 ins. wide; dark glossy green and 
soon smooth above, glaucous and closely pitted with tiny glistening scales 


beneath ; stalks } to } in. long. Flowers opening in May in clusters usually 
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of three to five. Corolla funnel-shaped, about 1 in. long, five-lobed, scaly 
outside, of varying shades of yellow (rich, bright, or tinged with green). 
Stamens ten, rather longer than the corolla, downy at the base. Ovary 
densely scaly as is the style also towards the base. Calyx deeply five-lobed, 


the lobes rounded, more or less scaly like the flower-stalk which is 4 to % in. 


long. 
‘Native of W. Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay about 1886 on the 
Tali range, where it was met with again by Forrest flowering in May and June 
1906. Kingdon Ward has also found and sent home seeds of it. In the 
Delei Valley he describes it as a very floriferous shrub 6 to to ft. high, the 
trusses on his specimens carrying as many as ten flowers. The blooms, 
although small, are of a very good yellow in the better forms. It has been 
placed in the Boothii series, which is composed mostly of yellow-flowered 
species, but in this the style is about 1 in. long, slender, and not bent as it is 
in the majority. It is suitable only for southern and western gardens. 


R. AUSTRINUM, Rekder. 
(R. nudiflorum var. luteum, Curtiss ; Azalea austrinum, Syza/l.) 


A deciduous azalea up to 9 ft. high ; young shoots and leaf-stalks furnished 
with soft down mixed with which are numerous gland-tipped hairs. Leaves 
oval to obovate, 15 to 34 ins. long, both surfaces downy, especially the lower 
one; margins bristly. Flowers slightly fragrant, borne in April eight to fifteen 
in a cluster. Corolla yellow and orange, with a cylindrical tube ? in. long, 
downy, glandular and more or less purple-stained outside. Stamens five, 2 ins. 
long, downy below the middle ; anthers yellowish ; ovary covered with whitish 
hairs, some of them gland-tipped; style slightly longer than the stamens, 
downy near the base. Lobes of calyx downy outside, margined with hairs ; 
flower-stalks } in. long, hairy. 

Native of N. Florida, in one county only; discovered before 1865 by 
Dr Chapman ; introduced to England by Sargent in 1916. Closely related to 
R. canescens, it is of course very distinct in its yellow flowers. It has proved 
hardy at Kew where it flowers in early June. 


R. BAILEYI, Balfour fil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8942.) 


An evergreen bush of rounded shape 3 to 5 ft. high ; young shoots covered 
with reddish brown scales. Leaves often clustered at the end of the shoot 
oval or ovate, broadly wedge-shaped at the base, bluntish at the apex but wich 
a distinct mucro there ; 1 to 25 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; dark glossy green 
and scurfy above ; pale yellowish brown (at first glaucous) beneath, completel 
covered with scales ; stalk } to 3 in. long. Flowers produced during May 
one or more racemes at and near the end of the shoot, the main-stalk up to 
1 in. long ; individual flower-stalks up to 1} ins. long. A raceme will carry 
sometimes twelve or more flowers, usually fewer. Corolla flattish deep red- 
purple with dark spots on the upper three lobes, 1} ins. wide, five-lobed the 
lobes rounded, scaly outside. Stamens ten, with rosy purple stalks smooth at 
the base, more or less downy above; anthers brown. Ovary covered with 
whitish scales ; style red-purple, much bent over. Calyx small with five scal 
unequal lobes. (Lepidotum series.) : 

Native of S. Tibet ; introduced by Col. Bailey in 1913. It is scarcely hard 
at Kew but flowers freely when protected. It belongs to the Lepidotum ae 
which is characterised by the flattish, open corolla and very scaly leaves, ee 


RHODODENDRON BAILEYI (Flowers reddish purple) 


neal B52 
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From lepidotum itself (vol. ii., p. 366) it is distinct in the more numerous flowers 
in the raceme. Closely related and much resembling it is 


R. THYODOCUM, Balfour and Cooper, introduced in 1914 from Bhotan by Mr R. E. 
Cooper. Its leaves generally are more obovate in outline, the main-stalk of the raceme 
usually shorter and carrying only half as many flowers. The down on the stamens seems 
never to reach so near the anthers as it does in Baileyi. The flowers are closely alike in 
colour and shape. Both species succeed very well with Mr Armytage-Moore at Rowallane, 
Co. Down. They have, on the average, the largest leaves in the lepidotum group. 


R. BALFOURIANUM, Dvels. 


An evergreen shrub up to 8 ft. high in nature ; young shoots and midrib at 
first scurfy. Leaves oblong or narrowly ovate, sharply pointed, rounded at the 
base ; 23 to 43 ins. long, 7 to 1} ins. wide; dark dullish green above, silvery 
grey with scurfy down beneath; stalk } to ? in. long. Flowers in trusses of 
six to nine. Corolla bell-shaped, 1? ins. deep, rather more wide, five-lobed, 
pale rose with crimson spottings. Stamens downy at the base, shorter than 
the corolla ; ovary and lower part of style densely glandular. Calyx deeply 
lobed, the five lobes ovate, blunt, } in. long, and, like the flower-stalks (which 
are about 1 in. long) very glandular. 

Native of W. Yunnan, where it was found by Forrest on the Tali Range 
in 1906. It is perfectly hardy at Kew but has not flowered there. Closely 
related to R. adenogynum, it is still very distinct in the pale metallic-looking 
under surface of the leaf. Here also comes, as belonging to the same Taliense 
series, 


R. BuREAVII, Fraxchet, first found in 1886 by the Abbé Delavay in Yunnan, and by 
Forrest in 1908. It is a shrub 6 ft. and upwards high, very distinct from adenogynum 
and Balfourianum in the thick red-brown wool that covers the leaf beneath and the young 
shoots. The corolla is rose with crimson spots, rather funnel-shaped, 14 ins. long and 
wide, five-lobed; stamens very downy at the base ; the ovary, base of style, calyx and 
flower-stalk all densely glandular. Judging by wild specimens, the trusses carry 8 to 15 
flowers. The wool persists on the shoots for two years, and with that on the leaves, 
makes the plant interesting and attractive even without flowers. 


R. BASILICUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(R. megaphyllum, Balfour and Forrest; R. regale, Balfour and Ward.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree up to 30 ft. high ; young shoots clothed 
with red-brown, soft felt. Leaves oval or obovate, rounded at the apex, less so 
or broadly tapered at the base ; 6 to 13 ins. long, about half as much wide ; 
dark green and ultimately smooth above, covered beneath with a rich red- 
brown down; stalk very stout, flattened above, up to 14 in. long. Flowers 
opening in June in a wild state, numerously and closely packed in a truss 
5 ins. or more wide. Corolla broadly and obliquely bell-shaped, eight-lobed, 
14 ins. wide, pale yellow flushed with rose and blotched with crimson at the 
base. Stamens sixteen, nearly or quite glabrous. Ovary densely clothed with 
down ; style glabrous. Calyx a mere wavy rim ; flower-stalks 1 to 1} ins. long, 
eee of W. Yunnan, China ; found by Forrest in 1913 and introduced by 
him. This fine rhododendron is one of the noble Falconeri series, in which 
Mr Tagg distinguishes it by its short flattened leaf-stalk, down along each side 
of which a thin section of the blade extends (z.e., “decurrent”). Generally in 
this group the leaf-stalk is cylindrical. Forrest found it at 11,000 ft. altitude, 
so it is probably of about the same hardiness as Falconeri. On young vigorous 
plants leaves as much as 18 ins. by 8 ins, are sometimes borne, 
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R. BATEMANII, Hooker. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5387.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 20 ft. high ; young shoots at first covered with 
pale rust-coloured wool. Leaves lanceolate-oblong, pointed, rounded or 
broadly tapered at the base; 4 to 9 ins. long, 13 to 23 ins. wide; dull dark 
green, ultimately smooth above, clothed beneath with a soft, pale brown felt ; 
stalk ? to 1 in. long, felted. Flowers produced in spring, twelve to twenty 
crowded in a terminal hemispherical truss 5 or 6 ins. wide. Corolla bell- 
shaped, 2 ins. wide, soft rosy crimson spotted on the upper side. Stamens 
ten, downy at the base; anthers brown. Ovary brown-felted; style 13 ins. 
long, glabrous. Calyx small with unequal pointed lobes ; flower-stalk 1 in. 
long, downy. 

Native of Bhotan; discovered and introduced by Booth in 1852; flowered 
by Mr James Bateman at Knypersley Hall, Staffordshire, in February 1863. 
Lost sight of in most gardens for many years, it has survived in the Earl of 
Stair’s garden at Loch Inch in Wigtownshire, where it is 20 ft. high. It is 
considered’ to have some affinity with R. campanulatum but is very distinct 
in the narrow, pointed leaves, in the rich red of the flowers, and in the very 
downy ovary and flower-stalk. The late Mr J. G. Millais suggested that it is 
a hybrid between that species and arboreum, an origin which would explain 
the differences from campanulatum just enumerated. It is hardy at Kew. 


There is another rhododendron which has been preserved in cultivation in the gardens 
at Loch Inch in a somewhat similar way. This is called there ‘‘ R. nobile”’ and is a very 
handsome plant with bright carmine flowers in trusses about 4 ins. across, opening in 
April and May. The leaves are covered with felt beneath. The name “nobile,” however, 
really has no standing because Wallich, the Indian botanist who first used it in his 
herbarium (now preserved at Kew), gummed on to one sheet (No. 1521) flowering 
specimens of two distinct species, viz., campanulatum and barbatum, and labelled them 
““R. nobile.” He never published a description. The Loch Inch plant therefore has no 
right to this name and it is something of a mystery how it acquired it. Quite hardy 
at Kew. 


R. BEESIANUM, Dereds. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. high; young shoots stout, 
nearly } in, in diameter, soon glabrous. Leaves elliptic-oblong, inclined to 
oblanceolate, rather abruptly narrowed to a short point, rounded or slightly 
heart-shaped at the base; 6 ins. to over 1 ft. long, 14 to 3} ins. wide; dark 
green and smooth above, covered beneath with a thin, close, red-brown, felt- 
like down; stalk up to 1} ins. long, slightly flattened or winged. Flowers in 
a racemose truss of twenty or more and 5 or 6 ins. across, each flower on a 
downy stalk 1 to 1} ins. long. Corolla openly bell-shaped, 2 ins. long and 
wide, white to deep rich rose with a few crimson markings or a basal blotch, 
five-lobed, Stamens ten, downy at the base, about 1 in. long ; ovary cylindrical, 
covered with brown down ; style smooth, r in. long. Calyx merely a wavy rim. 

Native of the eastern flank of the Lichiang Range, Yunnan, China ; found 
by Forrest in 1906 and afterwards at altitudes of 11,000 to 14,000 ft., often in 
forests of silver fir and pine. It is one of the large-leaved rhododendrons 
belonging to the Lacteum series and like lacteum itself is somewhat difficult 
to cultivate. Coming from such considerable elevations, it should succeed 
from mid-Sussex southwards and westwards, so far as temperature is concerned. 
But all these large-leaved rhododendrons need above all shelter from wind 
and full sunlight. It flowered at Caerhays in April 1927. 
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R. BooTuu, Nuttall. 


(Bot. Mag. t. 7149.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 8 ft., sometimes Io ft. high, of loose habit ; young 
shoots at first very hairy. Leaves leathery, oval-ovate, slenderly pointed ; 
32 to 5 ins. long, 1} to 2} ins. wide; dark green and ultimately smooth above, 
but sprinkled with long hairs when young and hairy on the margins; scaly 
beneath ; stalk about j in. long and clothed with shaggy hairs like the young 
shoot. Flowers rich yellow, seven to ten of them closely packed in a terminal 
cluster, opening in April and May. Corolla 1 to r} ins. wide, bell-shaped at 
the base, separating into five broad, rounded lobes; scaly outside. Stamens 
ten, their stout stalks very hairy at the lower half; anthers standing just clear 
of the corolla tube. Ovary j in. long, conical, closely covered with scales, 
surmounted by a smooth, thick, much decurved style. Calyx membranous, 
deeply five-lobed, the lobes broadly ovate, rounded, } in. long, sparsely hairy 
on the margins. Flower-stalks $ to # in. long, scaly. (Boothii series.) 

Native of Bhotan; discovered and introduced by T. J. Booth in 1852, 
during the same journey on which R. Nuttallii was found and introduced. 
Booth was the nephew of Nuttall. He found this rhododendron growing wild 
mostly on the trunks and forks of trees. For long after its introduction it was 
very rare, but latterly has been raised in goodly number from seeds produced 
on cultivated plants. Not hardy near London, it is successfully grown in the 
open air in the south-west. Its flowers and trusses are small, but attractive 
in the uncommon colour. This, together with the short stamens, decurved 
style, large calyx and hairy young shoots, make it distinct. 


R. BRACHYANTHUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8750.) 


An evergreen shrub probably 4 to 5 ft. high, of rather stiff habit ; young 
shoots reddish, scaly, becoming bright brown and smooth the second season. 
Leaves oblong to narrowly oval, usually tapered at the apex (sometimes 
rounded) to a mucro, tapered at the base; 14 to 23 ins. long, $ to 1 in. wide; 
dark glossy green above; slightly scaly and very glaucous beneath; stalk 
4 to+in. long. Flowers from three or four to as many as eight or ten ina 
cluster, each on a slender scaly stalk # to 14 ims. long. Corolla clear pale 
yellow or tinged with green, bell-shaped with five broadly ovate, pointed, 
recurved lobes; § in. long, # to 1 in. wide. Stamens ten, shorter than the 
corolla, clothed with pale hairs to the middle and upwards; ovary scaly; style 
about as long as the stamens, quite smooth, swelling to a broad stigma at the 
top. Calyx green, scaly outside, very large for the size of the flower, % to j in. 
wide with five leaf-like rounded lobes spreading out away from the corolla. 
(Glaucum series.) 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by the Abbé Delavay about 1884, 
introduced by Forrest twenty-two years later. In its best form this is a 
charming and distinct species with flowers shaped like those of a campanula 
and of a pleasing yellow, with a large foliaceous calyx. But in other forms 
the green-tinted flowers are dull. It seems to be quite hardy and flowers 
about midsummer. Although so different in colour, the flowers in shape of 
corolla and size of calyx strongly resemble those of R. glaucum. The seed- 
vessel in both is hidden by the persistent calyx, and the leaves of both have 


a strong odour (see also hypolepidotum), 
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R. BRACTEATUM, Rehder and Welson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9031.) 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 6 ft. high; young shoots not downy, bearing 
below the leaves proper linear “bracts ” (really depauperate leaves) 4 to 2 in. 
long, some of which persist to the second or even third year. Leaves oval 
with a tendency to ovate or oblong, rounded at the base, terminated by a short 
mucro ; 3 to 2 ins. long by about half as much wide ; dark green and thinly- 
scaly above, paler and more scaly beneath; stalk } to } in. long. Flowers 
borne three to six in a cluster, the corolla about 1 in. wide, white, strongly 
blotched and dotted with deep wine red, bell-shaped at the base, the five lobes 
spread out widely; stamens ten, the lower half hairy ; ovary very scaly ; 
style almost or quite smooth; calyx small, unequally lobed; flower-stalks 
4 to 1 in. long. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced in 1908 by Wilson. He and 
Rehder considered it to be most closely related to R. yanthinum (vol. i1., p. 386), 
while later authorities in classification associate it with oreotrephes, but to 
neither of them does it bear much resemblance in general appearance when 
in bloom. The figure in the Botanical Magazine was made from a plant 
growing at Caerhays in Cornwall, where it flowers about mid-June. The 
crushed leaves have a curious odour resembling that of black currants; this, 
with the persistent ‘‘bracts” mentioned above, make the species easily 
recognised. The flowers are not large but they are daintily pretty. (Triflorum 
series. ) 


R. BREVISTYLUM, /Franchet. 
(R. pholidotum, Balfour fil. ; R. porrosquameum, Balfour fil.) 


An evergreen shrub up to to ft. high ; young shoots densely scaly. Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, more or less tapered at the base; 
2 to 4 ins. long, t to 1? ins. wide; dark green above, tawny green beneath, 
rather thinly scaly on both sides ; stalk } to} in. long. Flowers in clusters of 
four to eight, opening in June and July. Corolla widely funnel-shaped, 14 ins. 
wide and nearly as long, conspicuously scaly outside, downy at the base inside, 
pale to deep rose with crimson markings on the upper lobes. Stamens ten, 
very downy on the lower half; ovary thickly scaly ; style pubescent towards 
the base. Calyx small, wavy-lobed, scaly, sometimes slightly ciliate ; flower- 
stalk up to 1 in. long, scaly. 

Native of Yunnan, China, on the Lichiang Range, up to 12,000 to 13,000 ft. 
altitude, also of W. Szechuen, where it was discovered in the valley of the 
Upper Mekong by Pére R. P. Soulié flowering in July 1875; introduced by 
Forrest in 1906; afterwards found by Kingdon Ward. It is a pretty 
rhododendron belonging to the Heliolepis series and is therefore a close 
relation of R. rubiginosum, which differs in its glabrous style and more closely 


aggregated scales on the lower surface of the leaf. Hardy. Another ally with 
a glabrous style is 


R. DESQUAMATUM, Balfour and Forrest, a native of W. Yunnan and N. Burma. It 
takes its name from the early-falling nature of the leaf-bud scales, not from the absence 
of scales on the leaves, where, on the under surface, they are really very dense. Flowers 
opening in May, mauve, spotted, 1} to 2 ins. wide, the corolla thinly scaly outside. 
Farrer, who found it in N. Burma, describes it as a ‘small neat tree, with scarlet-styled 
ponticum-coloured azaleas [sic] in May.” In comparison with brevistylum and heliolepis 
the leaves are longer in proportion to their width, being sometimes as much as 4% ins. 
long and only 14 ins. wide. It is hardy and very charming in its best forms. (S 


Syns. 
catapastum, squarrosum, and stenoplastum, all of Balfour fil.) ve 
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R. BULLATUM, Franchet. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Dec. 4, 1909—Supplement.) 


An evergreen shrub of thin loose habit up to 8 ft. high ; young shoots 3; in. 
thick, clad with a thick, tawny felt. Leaves thick and leathery, narrowly oval- 
ovate, rounded or broadly tapered at the base, pointed; 1} to 4# ins. long, 
} to 2 ins. wide; glossy green and without down at maturity above but with 
a network of deeply sunken veins giving it a puckered (bullate) surface ; lower 
surface thickly covered with tawny felt; stalk up to ? in. long. Flowers 
produced during May in a terminal cluster usually of two to four, but 
occasionally five or even six, richly fragrant. Corolla fleshy, scaly outside, 
waxy-white with a yellow stain inside and tinged with pink outside ; shallowly 
trumpet-shaped, five-lobed, 25 to 43 ins. wide, the lobes 1} to 2 ins. wide. 
Stamens ten, shorter than the corolla, shaggy with down at the base. Ovary 
very woolly ; style scaly and slightly downy towards the base. Calyx deeply 
five-lobed, the lobes rounded, $ in. long, scaly outside, shaggy only on the 
margins. Flower-stalks } to j in. long, shaggy. (Edgeworthii series.) 

Native of W. Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay in 1886 at altitudes 
of 8000 to I1,000 ft.; introduced by Forrest in 1904. This beautiful and 
deliciously scented rhododendron is not hardy at Kew; after surviving 
unhappily one or two winters, all the plants in the open air were killed by the 
frosts of January and February 1917. It succeeds admirably at Exbury on the 
Solent. It resembles and is closely akin to R. Edgeworthii, of which it may be 
regarded as the Chinese and sturdier, hardier form. R, Edgeworthii is 
distinguished by having the calyx-lobes shaggy all over the outside ; its style 
also is shaggy at the lower third but not scaly. Probably intermediate forms may 
appear. Mr P. D. Williams observes that it resents excessive moisture at the 
roots. 


R. CALLIMORPHUM, Balfour and W. W. Smtth. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8789.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 9 ft. high in a wild state, forming a rounded bush 
in cultivation as wide as it is high; young shoots clothed at first with stalked 
glands. Leaves of thin texture, round to roundish ovate, the base heart- 
shaped, the apex with a short mucro; I to 2 ins. long, usually not quite so 
wide ; dark glossy green and with scattered hairs above, glaucous beneath with 
glands on the midrib and margin; stalk % to % in. long, very glandular. 
Flowers opening during April and May in a terminal truss of five to eight 
flowers. Corolla openly bell-shaped, five-lobed, 13 ins. long and wide, pale rose 
with a blotch of intense crimson at the base, lobes notched. Stamens ten, their 
white stalks from } to 1 in. long, smooth except for (occasionally) a few minute 
hairs at the base; anthers brown. Ovary covered with red glands, of which a 
few extend a short way up the style. Calyx very small with shallow triangular 
lobes, glandular like the flower-stalk which is # in. long. (Thomsonii series.) 

Native of W. Yunnan, China ; introduced by Forrest in 1912, first flowered 
at Caerhays in 1917. It is a pretty plant of neat habit, related to R. campy- 
locarpum and to R. Souliei; the first of these, of course, has yellow flowers 
and R. Souliei has a style glandular the whole length, a larger calyx and, more 
especially, a flat saucer-shaped corolla, It is hardy at Kew if given a sheltered 
place and some shade, but succeeds better to the south and west. A 
characteristic feature of the tuft of foliage at the end of each shoot is the gradual 
reduction in size of the leaves from below upwards, which gives a rather 


rosette-like effect. 


i aki alli he same 
R. cyciium, Balfour and Forrest, is closely akin to R. callimorphum and has t 
glandular young ieee leaf-stalks, flower-stalks, calyx, and ovary. The bell-shaped 
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corolla is 14 ins. wide, of a deeper rose than that of callimorphum, with a blotch of still 
darker rose at the base. The leaves also are of a thicker, more leathery texture. 
Discovered by Forrest in W. Yunnan in 1917. It grows well and has flowered during 
May with the Marquis of Headfort in his garden near Kells in Co. Meath and is evidently 
pretty hardy. In the same group comes ip z 

R. MYIAGRUM, Balfour and Forrest, but it is quite distinct from callimorphum and 
cyclium in its flowers being white; they are bell-shaped and 14 to I ins. wide. Leaves 
nearly orbicular, t to 2 ins. long. The specific name, meaning ‘“ fly-catcher, applies to 
the flower-stalks, which are furnished with such viscid glands that small flies are caught 
thereon in great numbers. Forrest’s specimens, collected wild in W. Yunnan, are covered 
with them. Introduced in 1919. Flowers in May and June. 


R. CALOSTROTUM, Balfour and Ward. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 90oI.) 


An evergreen shrub up to I ft. or perhaps more high, of rounded compact 
shape; young shoots densely scaly. Leaves oval or obovate, rounded or bluntish 
at the apex, tapered at the base to a very short stalk ; # to 1} ins. long, $ to 3 in. 
wide; dull grey green at first, turning dark green above, brownish with a 
dense layer of overlapping scales beneath, edged when young with bristles. 
Flowers terminal, usually in pairs, opening in May, each ona scaly stalk 1 in. 
or so long. Corolla open and flattish, 14 ins. wide, pale pink to magenta purple 
with deeper spots on the upper side, five-lobed, the lobes overlapping, downy 
outside. Stamens ten, 4 in. long, purple with a dense tuft of hairs at the base. 
Ovary covered with pale scales ; style purple with a few hairs at the bottom. 
Calyx j in. long, with five broadly ovate, purplish lobes, fringed with hairs and 
very scaly, (Saluenense series.) 

Native of N.E. Burma up to 12,000 ft. altitude ; discovered by Kingdon 
Ward in 1914 ; introduced by him and Farrer in 1919. It flowered at Kew in 
April 1923, when only two or three inches high, and is quite hardy there. It 
appears inclined to grow taller than was at first foreseen. Farrer wrote of it 
as forming a “‘close flat carpet” and Ward as a “‘pigmy with giant flowers,” 
but plenty of plants are now 1 ft. high. So large are the flowers indeed and so 
freely are they borne that a small plant may be literally hidden with flowers at 
blossoming time. No more delightful rhododendron for the rock garden has 
been introduced and perhaps no more delightful shrub, as hardy as it is, will 
ever come to us from Burma. It produces fertile seed in plenty and as it does 
not seem particular as to position, succeeding even in sunny places, it should 
become a popular garden plant. 


R. CALOXANTHUM, Balfour and Farrer. 
(Plant Introductions of R. Farrer, p. 76—plate.) 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 5 ft. high; young shoots glandular. Leaves 
broadly oval to roundish, 1} to 2} ins. long; not quite so wide, pale glaucous 
green beneath, glabrous or nearly so at maturity; stalk about 3 in. long 
glandular. Flowers in trusses of four to nine opening in April and May. 
Corolla bell-shaped, 1} ins. wide, scarcely so long, five-lobed, scarlet in bud, 
sulphur- to orange-yellow when fully open; stamens ten, up to 1 in. long, not 
downy; ovary densely furnished with stalked glands which extend to the lower 
third of the pistil. Calyx small and like the flower-stalk (which is about } in 
long) thickly clad with glands. (Thomsonii series.) sleek 

Native of N.E. Upper Burma; discovered and introduced by Farrer in 1919 
at elevations of 11,000 to 12,000 ft. There it grows in dense tangles and 
flowers in June. Farrer describes the young shoots as being “almost cobalt 
blue,” making its masses very conspicuous in July, but this character has not 
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so far shown itself very markedly on cultivated plants. It resembles R. Wardii 
in its yellow flowers, but that species is well distinguished by its large calyx. 
It is more nearly akin to R. campylocarpum (vol. ii, p. 348) whose leaves are 
not so wide in proportion to their length and whose style is less glandular or 
even glabrous. R. caloxanthum has produced some good orange-flowered 
forms at Caerhays, Exbury, and Bodnant, and ought to be hardy in most parts 
of the British Isles. Related to it and flowering ordinarily in May is 


R. TELOPEUM, Balfour and Forrest, which has pale yellow flowers, but they have a 
faint blotch of crimson at the base of the corolla, the style is quite glabrous and the stamens 
are downy. In other characteristics very similar. Introduced in 1919 from S.E. Tibet by 
Forrest, who found it at 12,000 ft. altitude, so it ought to be hardy. A charming truss 
was shown by Lady Aberconway at Westminster in March 1929; it carried about ten 
flowers, each 14 ins. wide. 


R. CAMELLIZFLORUM, Hooker fil. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 4932.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, of sparse straggling habit, often growing 
wild on the trunks and forks of trees; young shoots very scaly. Leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, pointed ; 2} to 4 ins. long, ? to 14 ins. wide; dark green above ; 
almost covered with brown glistening scales beneath, between which, however, 
the glaucous surface of the leaf is visible; stalk + to 2 in. long. Flowers 
produced in July, usually in pairs. Corolla 1} ins. wide, white tinged with 
rose, the base broadly bell-shaped; lobes five, rounded, overlapping, scaly 
outside. Stamens twelve to sixteen, downy towards but not at the broadened 
base. Ovary scaly; style % in. long, with a broad thick stigma; smooth 
except for a few scales near the ovary. Calyx j in. long, scaly at the base, the 
lobes deep, oval, rounded at the end. Flower-stalk 4 in. long. 

Native of N. India, from E. Nepal to Bhotan, up to 10,000 ft. altitude. It 
was discovered in Sikkim by J. D. Hooker and introduced in 1851 to Kew, 
where it is still cultivated under glass. Although occurring at fairly high 
elevations it is not very hardy, but the late Sir Edmund Loder grew it well at 
Leonardslee. Mr P. D. Williams has a plant at Lanarth 3 or 4 ft. wide and as 
much high, the best I have seen. It is quite uncommon, which is no matter 
for great regret, for it is one of the least ornamental and most difficult of 
rhododendrons ; with a little known species, R. lucidum, Vi¢¢al/, it constitutes 
ao senes.” 


R. CAMPYLOGYNUM, Franchet. 
(R. czeruleo-glaucum, Ba/four ; R. damascenum, Balfour ; R. glauco-aureum, Balfour.) 


A usually dwarf, evergreen shrub, but according to Forrest’s field notes, 
sometimes 2 to 4 ft. or even 6 ft. high, of densely branched, close growth ; 
young shoots thinly scaly. Leaves obovate, tapered at the base, rounded but 
with a short mucro at the apex; margins recurved and crinkled; } to 1 in. 
long, } to 4 in, wide; dark bright green and smooth above; pale green or 
slightly glaucous beneath and slightly scaly at first ; stalk 7/5 in. long. Flowers 
solitary or in twos or threes at the end of the shoot, nodding, each produced 
on a slender, slightly scaly stalk 1 to 1} ins. long. Corolla of various shades 
of purple from rosy to plum-coloured or almost black purple, widely bell-shaped, 
& in. long, five-lobed, the lobes rounded and scarcely recurved. Stamens ten 
(sometimes eight or twelve), downy and widened towards the base; anthers 
yellowish brown. Ovary glandular-scaly ; style smooth, purple, decurved so as 
to protrude between the lower lobes of the corolla. Calyx five-lobed ; the lobes 
2 in. long, smooth. (The type species of a “series.”) 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay in 1884; introduced by 
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Forrest in 1912, later by Kingdon Ward. This pleasing species flowers in 
May and is admirable for the rock garden by reason of its neat habit and rich 
purple flowers. As one knows it at present, it 1s difficult to conceive it ee 
6 ft. in height. It is found at elevations of 15,000 ft. and is very hardy. Closely 
akin to it is myrtilloides, whose leaves are more freely sprinkled with more 
persistent scales beneath, also more glaucous there; it is also apparently 
always dwarf. 


R. CARNEUM, Hutchinson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8634.) 


An evergreen shrub about 5 ft. high; young shoots clad with brown 
glistening scales. Leaves obovate to oval, leathery, deep green and thinly 
sprinkled with scales above, glaucous and scaly beneath ; 2 to 5 ins. long, 
1 to 1? ins. wide ; stalk up to ¥ in. long. Flowers produced in May in terminal 
clusters of two to five blooms. Corolla flesh-coloured, funnel-shaped at the 
base, 2} ins. long, 24 ins. wide ; with five obovate, rounded lobes, scaly outside. 
Stamens ten or twelve, up to 1? ins. long, densely clad on the lowest third 
with spreading whitish hairs. Ovary and lower part of style very scaly, the 
latter 2 ins. long, pink towards the top. Calyx five-lobed, the lobes ;'; in. long, 
fringed with long hairs, scaly. Flower-stalks up to % in. long, covered with 
yellow scales. (Maddenii series.) 

Native of Upper Burma; discovered at altitudes of about 7500 ft. by 
Major C. W. Browne, who sent seeds in 1909 to Col. F. B. Longe of Thorpe, 
‘Norwich. Plants flowered in 1915. In most places this will need greenhouse 
conditions, but it is cultivated out-of-doors at Caerhays, Cornwall. Its nearest 
allies are R. Veitchianum, which has larger white flowers, a calyx much less 
or not at all fringed with hairs, and much less hairy stamens ; and R. pachy- 
podum which has yellow flowers. A fine plant flowering in the Rhododendron 
House at Exbury, in April and May 1932, suggested a small-flowered, rose- 
tinted cilticalyx. 


R. CAROLINIANUM, LRehder. 
(R. punctatum var., Aer, Bot. Reg., vol. i., t. 37; R. punctatum, Svza//—not Andrews.) 


This species is closely related to R. punctatum (syn. minus) and was 
identified with it as a variety until 1912, when Dr Rehder gave it its present 
name in (hodora, vol. xiv., p. 97. It was originally introduced to England by 
John Fraser about 1810, but, according to Rehder, was subsequently lost to 
cultivation, not being seen again in this country until re-introduced from 
Mr H. P. Kelsey’s nursery, Carolina, in 1895. It is an evergreen shrub of 
more compact habit than the true punctatum (see vol. ii., p. 373), young shoots 
scaly. Leaves elliptic to elliptic-obovate, broadly wedge-shaped at the base, 
tapered at the apex to an often bluntish point ; 1 to 35 ins. long, } to 1? ins. 
wide ; glossy green and soon smooth above ; densely covered with ultimately 
dark scales beneath ; midrib yellowish ;,stalk stout, } to } in. long. Flowers 
four to ten in a terminal truss, opening in May. Corolla five-lobed, about 
14 ins. wide, pale rosy purple, faintly or not at all spotted, the lobes rather 
longer than the tube. Stamens ten, with a band of down near the base ; 
ovary scaly; style smooth; flower-stalk } in. long. (Type species of a 
“ series.”) 

Native of N. Carolina. The true punctatum (minus) differs from carolinianum 
in the following particulars: Its leaves are more pointed ; its habit straggling 
and taller ; the corolla lobes are shorter than the tube and much more scaly 
outside (in carolinianum the corolla is only slightly or not at all scaly) ; 
corolla conspicuously spotted. 
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Var. ALBUM, Rehder.—F lowers white or whitish. Mr Gerald W. E. Loder 
has this at Wakehurst. Both it and the type are very hardy. 


R. CHAPMANIL, 4. Gray, from the pinelands of W. Florida is nearly related. The leaves 
are distinct in their oval shape and rounded apex, I to 2 ins. long, more than half as much 
wide. Flowers rose coloured. Too tender for Kew, it succeeds well and flowers at 
Caerhays in April and May. (Carolinianum series.) 


R. CEPHALANTHUM, Franchet. 


An evergreen shrub of bushy habit up to 3 or 4 ft. high; young shoots 
thickly covered with scurf-like scales and bristly. Leaves oval to oblong, 
rounded or tapered, and with a short mucro at the apex; 4 to 1} ins. long, 
¢ to $ in. wide; the margins decurved; dark glossy green above, clothed 
beneath with a dense scurfy coating of scales at first whitish, ultimately pale 
brown ; stalk } to } in. long. Flowers densely clustered in a terminal head of 
eight or more blossoms which is 1} to 2 ins. wide. Each flower is about # in. 
long and wide, the corolla white, narrowly tubular at the base, spreading at the 
mouth into five rounded lobes with crinkled margins, the throat filled with white 
down. Stamens five,} in. long, enclosed within the corolla tube, slightly downy 
towards the base; ovary very scaly; style short smooth; calyx deeply five- 
lobed, scarcely half as long as the corolla, the lobes narrowly ovate, scaly 
outside, fringed with hairs ; flower-stalk } in. long, scaly. 

Native of W. Szechuen and Yunnan, China, at altitudes of 9000 to 10,000 ft. ; 
discovered by Delavay in 1884; introduced by Wilson in 1908 and later by 
Forrest. It is a very charming dwarf species, very hardy, and flowers in April. 
It is now the type species of a ‘‘series” which is closely related to, and scarcely 
distinguishable from, the Anthopogon series ; the stamens, however, uniformly 
number five but vary from five to ten in the Anthopogons. A rhododendron 
closely akin to cephalanthum is 


R. CEPHALANTHOIDES, Balfour and W. W. Smith, which has white fragrant flowers 
similar in size and arrangement to those of its ally. It is well distinguished, however, by 
its glabrous stamens and by the leaf-bud scales falling early whilst they are persistent in 
cephalanthum. 

Native of Yunnan at 11,000 to 12,000 ft. altitude ; discovered by Forrest in 1906. 


R. CHATOMALLUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub up to 4 or 5 ft. high; young shoots thickly clothed 
with twisted, bristly hairs. Leaves obovate, rounded at the end, tapered at 
the base, dark green and smooth above except when quite young, velvety with 
a coat of tawny down beneath; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 1? ins. wide; stalk } in. 
long, stout, hairy like the shoot. Flowers in clusters of six to ten opening 
in April and May. Corolla bell-shaped, 1? ins. long and 2} ins. wide, deep 
crimson, five-lobed. Stamens ten, up to I in. long, smooth ; anthers chocolate 
brown. Ovary densely woolly; style smooth. Calyx red, up to ¢ in. long, 
with five lobes unequal in shape and size; flower-stalks bristly, $ to } in. 
long. (Neriiflorum series.) : 

Native of N.W. Yunnan and S.E. Tibet; discovered and introduced by 
Forrest in 1917-8. It belongs to the hematodes group and is a very handsome 
shrub, differing from R. hamatodes itself chiefly in the bristly character of the 
young shoots and in the usually broader and more rounded apex of the leaf. 
[t is a variable plant, one of its most distinct forms being 

Var. XANTHANTHUM, Zage and Forrest, which has larger flowers of a 
creamy yellow colour flushed with rose-pink ; calyx large, cup-shaped, Found 
on Alpine moorland at 14,000 ft. altitude. (Hardy in Eastern Suffolk.) 
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R. CHAMPIONS, Hooker. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4609.) 


An evergreen shrub probably some 6 or 8 ft. high ; young shoots clothed 
with stiff outstanding hairs, some of which are gland-tipped. Leaves elliptic- 
lanceolate, pointed, mostly wedge-shaped at the base; 3 to 5 ins. long, 
1 to 13 ins. wide; dark green, sprinkled on both surfaces with pale bristles 
that are especially abundant on the midrib beneath and on the margins ; stalk 
s to # in, long, very bristly. Flowers as many as six In a terminal cluster, 
usually fewer, opening in May. Corolla pink, 3} ins. wide, the base narrowly 
tubular and # in. long, separating into five oblong, bluntish lobes 13 to 2 ins, 
long. Stamens ten, 2 ins. long, downy at the lower half. Calyx-lobes five, 
linear, very unequal, } to 4 in. long, very bristly on the margins ; flower-stalk 
very bristly, ? to 1 in. long. (Stamineum series.) ; 

Native of Hong Kong on Mt. Victoria, where it is rare ; found also in the 
province of Fokien, China, by Mr Dunn in 1905. It was discovered in 1849 
by Lt.-Col. Champion, after whose wife it was named by the elder Hooker. 
Introduced to Kew in 1881 and flowered in the Temperate House there in 
1894, but-a shy bloomer. It is a quite tender shrub and I have only seen 
it in the open air at Caerhays, where it grows in a sheltered enclosure. It has 
been placed in the Stamineum series, amongst the cultivated species of which 
it is very distinct in the conspicuously bristly flower-stalks, leaves, and ovary. 


R. CHARIANTHUM, Autchinson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8665.) 


5” 

An evergreen shrub of diffuse habit with slightly scaly, not downy young 
shoots. Leaves oblanceolate, 1 to 2} ins. long, + to # in. wide, scaly on both 
surfaces. Flowers as many as ten together in several clusters forming a truss 
34 ins. wide, opening in April and May. Corolla 14 ins. wide with a short 
funnel-shaped base and five ovate lobes, pale lavender rose with a conspicuous 
cluster of brownish red spots on the upper side. Stamens ten, white, downy at 
the base with rosy red anthers showing well above the corolla. Calyx small, 
scarcely lobed and (like the flower-stalk, which is 3 to 3 in. long) slightly scaly. 
Ovary scaly ; style downy near the base. Seed vessel} in. long. (Triflorum 
series.) 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced by Wilson in 1908 (No. 1274). 
It very much resembles R. yunnanense, but has none of the bristles on the 
upper surface of the leaves that characterise that species. The slight 
downiness of the style is also distinctive. It belongs to the attractive triflorum- 
yunnanense group including R. Davidsonianum and R. siderophyllum. 


R. CHARITOPES, Balfour and Farrer. 


A dwarf evergreen shrub described by Farrer as 9 to 12 ins. high in a wild 
state ; young shoots scaly. Leaves obovate, the apex mucronulate, the base 
wedge-shaped ; 1 to 2} ins. long, } to rf ins. wide; glossy dark green above, 
pale green and fairly thickly sprinkled over with yellowish shining scales 
beneath ; stalk { in. long. Flowers opening in May with us, usually three 
(sometimes two or four) in a terminal cluster, each on its slender scaly stalk 
which is # to I in. long. Corolla bell-shaped, five-lobed, about 1 in. wide, clear 
pink, speckled with crimson. Stamens ten, hairy on the lower two-thirds ; 
ovary densely scaly ; style } in. long, thick and smooth. Calyx large for the 
size of the flower, } in. long, cut to the base into five ovate lobes, scaly outside. 


(Glaucum series.) 
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Native of N.E. Upper Burma, found in the Shing Hong Pass by Farrer in 
June 1920. It was then in. flower and he describes it as a ‘* particularly 
charming plant with three- (rarely four-) bloomed inflorescences. Flowers 
of a clear apple-blossom-pink flushed more warmly in the upper lobes, and 
speckled with crimson; and with a deep rose tube.” At first regarded as 
belonging to the campylogynum “series,” it has latterly been associated with 
glaucum. I saw it in flower at Exbury in 1931 and thought it a very attractive 
little plant, eminently fitted for the rock garden. It grows at 10,000 to 12,000 ft. 
altitude and should be fairly hardy. Near R. charitopes comes 


R. TSANGPOENSE, /uichinson and Ward.—Corolla pink to deep cerise; calyx deeply 
five-lobed. From charitopes it may be distinguished by the very thin, transient sprinkling 
of scales beneath the leaf. Style short, thick, sharply bent down. Flowered at Nymans, 
os i in May 1930. Discovered in 1924 by Kingdon Ward near the Tsangpo river, 

1bet. 


R. CHASMANTHUM, Divzels. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high; young shoots reddish, slightly scaly, 
not downy. Leaves lanceolate, 2} to 4 ins. long, # to 1} ins. wide; pointed, 
smooth above, thinly scaly beneath and softly downy on the midrib. Flowers 
in a cluster of as many as five from the terminal bud, sometimes supplemented 
by smaller axillary clusters so that the whole may form a truss of eight or nine 
flowers. Corolla shortly tubular at the base, spreading into five oblong-ovate 
lobes and giving the flower a diameter of 14 to 2 ins., pale lavender to deep 
lavender-mauve spotted with olive green on the upper part ; scaly on one side. 
Stamens ten, much exposed, downy at the lower part; ovary densely scaly ; 
style smooth. Calyx five-lobed, scaly ; flower-stalk 2 to 1 in. long. Seed 
vessel cylindrical, #in. long, 2 in. wide. (Triflorum series.) 

Native of Yunnan, China, and of S.E. Tibet; first found by the Rev. J. A. 
Soulié in the latter country in 1893, and in N.W. Yunnan by Pére Monbeig 
in 1907. The plants in cultivation were raised from seed collected by Forrest 
in 1919. This charming species belongs to the triflorum-Augustinil group and 
resembles Augustinii itself in having a conspicuous line of down along the 
midrib beneath, but that rhododendron is well distinguished by its downy 
shoots. I have seen R. chasmanthum beautifully in flower at Exbury, where 
it flowers in May a week or two later than R. Augustinii, to which species 
Mr L. de Rothschild considers that, of the triflorum series, it comes next in 
quality. Very closely akin to it is 

R. CHASMANTHOIDES, Balfour and Forrest, which differs somewhat in the broader, 
more abruptly pointed leaves, and the unlobed calyx. Flowers rose-lavender with well 
defined, olive-green markings. Collected in S.E. Tibet by Forrest in 1918 ; also native 
of N.W. Yunnan. A spray shown by Mr J. C. Williams at the Rhododendron Society’s 
Show at Westminster in April 1926 was awarded Second Prize in a class for the Triflorum 
series in which there were many exhibits. 


R. CHRYSEUM, Balfour and Ward. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9246.) 


A dwarf, evergreen, much branched shrub, 1 to 24 ft. high; young shoots 
densely covered with a rather loose scurf of reddish scales, which become 
darker and fewer the second year, the bark of the branchlets becoming finally 
grey and peeling. Leaves stout, aromatic, oval or inclined to obovate, mostly 
bluntish at both ends; 4 to # in. long, ;% to ,%; in. wide ; dark green, covered 
with shining scales above, paler and rather glaucous beneath with the scales 
less dense ; stalk j4; in. long, scaly. Flowers deep sulphur yellow, four to six 
in a terminal cluster, opening in May. Corolla # to 1 in. wide, with a funnel- 
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shaped base and five ovate lobes @ in. long, slightly scaly outside, covered with 
white down in the tube. Stamens five, } in. long, each with a tuft of white 
down at the base; ovary very scaly ; style smooth or slightly downy at the 
base. Calyx very scaly, five-lobed, the lobes oblong, 4 in. or less long. 
nicum series. 
ane of W. eee on the Yunnan-Tibet frontier ; found by Kingdon Ward 
in 1912 at 13,000 to 14,000 ft. altitude, later by Forrest. It flowered at Caerhays 
in May ro1g._ In the original description the corolla is described as golden 
but all the flowers I have seen have been too pale to deserve that term. 
Possibly they vary in depth of shade. It bears a strong resemblance to 
R. flavidum but that species has ten stamens to each flower. R. chryseum 1s 
very hardy and a charming shrub for the rock garden. (See also R. muliense.) 


R. CILUCALYX, FPranchet. 
(Bot. Mag. t. 7782.) 


An evergreen shrub of rather diffuse habit, 8 to 1o ft. high ; young shoots 
bristly and slightly scaly. Leaves narrowly oval, or oblanceolate, tapered at 
both ends, pointed ; 2} to 43 ins. long, I to 2 ins. wide; dark glossy green 
above, glaucous-green beneath and thickly sprinkled with golden-brown 
scales ; stalk } to 3 in. long, bristly and slightly scaly. Flowers produced in 
March and April in a terminal truss of usually three blossoms. Corolla pure 
white except for a yellow stain on the upper side of the tube; the base is 
funnel-shaped, the five rounded wavy lobes spreading and giving the flower 
a diameter of 4 ins. Stamens ten, about 2 ins. long, white, very hairy at the 
base. Ovary scaly; style 24 ins. long, scaly at the base. Calyx five-lobed 
the lobes } in. long, conspicuously fringed with white bristles } in. long. 
Flower-stalks $ in. long, stout, scaly. 

Native of W. Yunnan; discovered by Delavay about 1884; introduced 
from Paris to Kew in 1892. This beautiful species, one of the very finest of 
white rhododendrons, grows well in the Himalayan House at Kew, where it 
has protection from more than one or two degrees of frost. Here it is 
covered with blossom every spring. It is only likely to succeed out-of-doors 
in the milder parts of Cornwall and similar places. The flowers are some- 
times pink and they have a faint sweet fragrance. It is closely related to 
the much hardier Himalayan R. ciliatum (vol. ii., p. 350), whose style has no 
scales and whose habit is dwarfer, more spreading and bushy. The bristly 
calyx is distinctive. (Maddenii series.) 


R. SUPRANUBIUM, Flutchinson.—According to the author of the name, this may be 
regarded as a near Alpine ally of ciliicalyx. It grows in Yunnan at altitudes of 10,000 to 
12,000 ft. and higher up than any of this group of rhododendrons ; it should therefore be able 
to withstand greater cold than any other. It was found by Forrest in 1906, as an evergreen 
shrub 2 to 5 ft. high, with the usual scaly young shoots, leaves, flower-stalks, and calyx of 
this group. The oblanceolate to obovate leaves are 2 to 34 ins. long, }to 1} in. wide, 
glaucous beneath, between the scales. Corolla 3 ins. long, with five deep rounded lobes, 
softly downy outside near the base. Calyx fringed with long pale bristles ; stamens downy 
at the lower half. Ovary and lower part of style scaly. It differs from ciliicalyx in the 
corolla being scaly all over the outside. At Caerhays the flowers open towards the end 
of May. (Maddenii series.) 


R. CITRINIFLORUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


(CR. chlanidotum, Balfour and Forrest.) 


A dwarf evergreen shrub of the sanguineum group, 2 to 4 ft. high, with 
obovate or oblong leaves, tapering to the base ; 15 to 3} ins. long, } to r4 ins. 
wide ; densely clothed beneath with loose tawny wool, Flowers opening in 
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April and early May in clusters of six to eight flowers. Corolla clear, 
unspotted lemon-yellow, bell-shaped, 1} ins. long, five-lobed. Stamens ten, 
finely downy at the base. Ovary matted with tawny hairs and glandular 
bristly. Calyx in. long; flower-stalks about 1 in. long, clad with tawny 
bristles. (Neriiflorum series.) 

_ Native of W. Yunnan, China, up to 13,000 ft. altitude ; discovered and 
introduced by Forrest in rg9r7. It is well marked in the sanguineum group 
by its bright lemon-yellow flowers without markings, but often flushed with 
pink, and should prove a welcome addition to dwarf rhododendrons of that 
colour. Considering the high altitudes at which it grows wild it should be 
fairly hardy. It blossoms profusely at Exbury, even as a small plant. 


R. CLEMENTIN&, Forrest, 


An evergreen shrub 4 ft. and upwards high in a wild state, with stout, stiff 
young shoots. Leaves oval, mostly heart-shaped at the base, rounded at the 
apex ; 25 to 5 ins. long, rather more than half as much wide; dull green and 
without down at maturity above, covered beneath with a soft, thick, pale brown 
felt ; stalk } to #in. long. Flowers produced in a terminal truss of seven to 
fifteen flowers. Corolla bell-shaped, creamy white flushed with rose or bright 
rose usually dotted with crimson, 2 ins. wide, six- or seven-lobed ; stamens double 
the number of the corolla lobes, scarcely half the length of the corolla, downy 
at the base ; ovary and style glabrous. Seed-vessel described as purple-black. 

Native of N.W. Yunnan and 5.W. Szechuen, China; discovered and 
introduced by Forrest in 1913. It appears to be one of the most ornamental of 
the Taliense series to which it belongs and amongst which it is distinct on 
account of the six or seven lobes of the corolla. As it is found at altitudes of 
13,000 ft. and upwards it should be quite hardy. 


R. CLOIOPHORUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub of the sanguineum group, up to 4 ft. high, with obovate 
leaves 14 to 3 ins. long, one-third as much wide; tapered more gradually to the 
base than the apex, clothed beneath with a pale close down; stalk very short. 
Flowers in trusses of four to six. Corolla between funnel- and bell-shaped, 
14 ins. long, not quite so wide, five-lobed, “rose-coloured, darkest round the 
margins, yellowish towards the base” (Forrest). Stamens ten, smooth, shorter 
than the corolla. Ovary downy, without glands; style smooth. Calyx 2 in. 
long, with five unequal lobes that are often deflexed and give it the collar-like 
appearance to which the specific name refers; flower-stalks 4 to # in. long, 
covered with loose curling hairs. 

Native of W. Yunnan; discovered in 1917 and introduced by Forrest. 
From most of the sanguineum group this is distinguished by the combination 
of its rose-coloured flowers with the thin-textured corolla and the thin appressed 
down beneath the leaves. (Neriiflorum series.) 


Very nearly allied are R. LEUCOPETALUM, with pure white flowers ; R. ASMENISTUM, 
with white flowers tinged with rose on the margin; R. MANNOPHORUM, white suffused 
with rose; and R. ROSEOTINCTUM, with smaller more bell-shaped flowers deep rose on 
the margin. The last two are inclined to bear glands on flower-stalk, calyx, and ovary. 


R. CORIACEUM, Franchet. 
(R. foveolatum, Reider and Wilson.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree from 10 to 25 ft. high ; young shoots pale 
grey with down. Leaves oblanceolate, 5 to 10} ins. long, 1} to 35 ins, wide, 
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dark green and smooth above, grey white and downy beneath ; stalk 1 in. or 
less long, cylindrical, pale yellowish green like the midrib. Flowers borne 
rather loosely in a truss fifteen to twenty together. Corolla between funnel- 
and bell-shaped, 1} ins. long and wide, five- to seven-lobed, white or rose- 
tinted, with a crimson blotch at the base and sometimes similarly coloured 
spots on the upper lobes. Stamens double the number of corolla lobes, scurfy 
at the base ; ovary downy; style glabrous. Calyx a mere rim; flower-stalks 
downy, ? to 1 in. long. ; 

Native of Yunnan, where it was found in the valley of the Mekong river by 
the Abbé Soulié in 1898, flowering in March ; afterwards in the same region 
by Pére Monbeig and by Forrest who introduced it. As it occurs up to 
13,000 ft. altitude, it should be hardy in climates like that of the inland parts 
of Sussex and Hampshire. It is a handsome-leaved species of the Falconeri 
series, distinct therein by the grey-white colouring of various parts. The 
leathery texture of the leaf, to which the specific name refers, is not more 
marked than in others of this group. 


R. CRASSUM, Franchet. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree up to 20 ft. high ; young shoots stout, 
scaly. Leaves usually crowded at the end of the shoot, leathery, oval, 
narrowly obovate or oblanceolate, pointed, tapered at the base; 2% to 6 ins. 
long, I to 24 ins. wide; dark glossy green and wrinkled above, rather glaucous 
beneath but thickly sown with red-brown scales. Flowers delightfully fragrant, 
three to six in a terminal cluster, each on a thick scaly stalk, 4 to ? in. long. 
Corolla funnel-shaped, 25 to 35 ins. long, creamy white to rosy white, scaly 
outside, five-lobed, the lobes roundish ovate and 1 in. long. Stamens fifteen 
to twenty, downy at the lower part. Ovary and style scaly, the latter 
2 to 2% ins. long. Calyx scaly at the base, deeply five-lobed, the lobes 
zt to $ in. long, smooth. Seed-vessel very stout, #? to 14 ins. long, 4 in. wide, 
ribbed. (Maddenii series, ) 

Native of W. Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay about 1885 ; 
introduced by Forrest in 1906. This beautiful rhododendron may be regarded 
as the Yunnan representative of R. Maddenii, a well-known Himalayan species 
long cultivated in greenhouses. Being much the hardier, it is a valuable 
acquisition. It has lived in the open air at Kew through a few mild winters 
and occasionally flowered, but it needs a milder climate. It flowers in June 
and, starting late into growth, escapes late spring frosts, which may account 
for its comparative hardiness. R. Maddenii differs in having glabrous stamens 
and the calyx-lobes are only } in. long. Forrest has introduced a number of 
forms of R. crassum differing in the shape and size of the leaves, some of which 
have glabrous stamens. Near it comes 


R. MANIPURENSE, Balfour (R. Maddenii var. obtusifolium, Hutchinson, Bot. Mag., 
t. 8212.) It has a four- or five-flowered inflorescence, the pure white corolla being 4 ins. 
long, scaly outside except near the margins of the lobes. It is readily distinguished from 
Maddenii by the downy stamens and larger calyx. It resembles R. crassum in the 
downiness of the stamens, but its leaves are wider and more broadened towards the apex 
(up to 7 ins. long and 3 ins. wide) and the scales of the flower-buds are smooth; in crassum 
they are silky towards the top. Native of Manipur, up to 10,000 ft. altitude ; introduced 
to Kew in 1882 by Sir George Watt. 


R. CRINIGERUM, Franchet. 


CR. ixeuticum, Balfour and W. W. Smith.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 12 ft. high in a wild state; young shoots and 
leaf-stalks very sticky with glandular bristles. Leaves oblong-lanceolate to 
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oblanceolate, tapered to a narrow, often rounded base, slenderly pointed ; 
3 to 7 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; dark glossy green and soon glabrous above ; 
clothed beneath with a soft tawny felt, with many small, ultimately dark glands 
on the midrib ; leaf-stalk 8 in. long. Flowers about twelve in a truss. Corolla 
bell-shaped, 14 ins. long, five-lobed, white with a dark blotch at the base and 
sometimes flushed with rose. Stamens ten, downy at the base. Ovary thickly 
furnished with stalked glands; style glabrous except at the base. Calyx 
deeply five-lobed, the lobes narrowly oblong, } in. long, glandular-bristly and 
hairy like the flower-stalks which are up to 1 in. long. (Barbatum series.) 

Native of N.W. Yunnan, China, and E. Tibet; discovered in the former 
province by the Abbé Soulié in 1895 ; introduced in 1914 by Forrest, who found 
it growing at 12,000 ft. altitude. Not being at first identified with Franchet’s 
crinigerum, it was re-named “‘ixeuticum” at Edinburgh from Forrest’s material 
and got into cultivation under that name. Mr Lionel de Rothschild states that 
some plants have flowered in this country that have cream-coloured, heavily- 
spotted corollas. But variable as it is, few only of its forms appear to be of 
high quality. It belongs to the barbatum group and is related to glischrum 
and habrotrichum, but the dense velvety covering beneath the leaf distinguishes 
it. Itseems to be fairly hardy and flowered in the open air at Kewas long ago 
as April 1923. 


R. BAINBRIDGEANUM, agg and Forrest, was discovered in 1922, as a shrub 4 to 6 ft. 
high, by Forrest in S.E. Tibet. Nearly related to crinigerum and having similar glandular 
bristly shoots and leaf-stalks, the flower structure and details are also similar. According 
to Forrest’s notes, the flowers are white flushed with rose or creamy yellow with a crimson 
blotch at the base. The leaves differ in their proportionately greater width and in being 
much less pointed, and the wool beneath is thinner and looser. 


R. CROCEUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
CR. prasinocalyx, Balfour fil.) 


An evergreen shrub described as sometimes a small tree 15 to 20 ft. high ; 
young shoots and leaves soon glabrous or nearly so. Leaves oval-oblong, 
generally slightly heart-shaped at the base, rounded to broadly tapered at the 
apex ; 23 to 43 ins. long, I to 2 ins. wide ; pale green beneath; stalk 3 to 1 in. 
long. Flowers in clusters of seven or eight, opening in May. Corolla five- 
lobed, saucer-shaped, 2 to 3 ins. wide, 14 ins. deep ; clear soft yellow, sometimes 
with a crimson blotch; stamens ten, $ in. long, smooth; ovary and pistil 
glandular from top to bottom. Calyx % to } in. wide, tinged with yellow, the 
five lobes ovate-oblong, blunt, edged with minute stalked glands ; flower-stalk 
up to 1# ins. long, slightly glandular to nearly smooth. 

Native of N.W. Yunnan; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1913. 
It belongs to the charming Souliei group of the Thomsonii series, in which its 
yellow flowers with clearly stalked glands and more or less oblong leaves that 
are pale green (not glaucous) beneath.chiefly distinguish it. (Seealso R. Wardii.) 

R. LITIENSE, Balfour fil., discovered in Yunnan by Forrest in 1913, is nearly 
akin to croceum. It has oblong leaves 2 to 34 ins. long and j to 14 ins. wide, 
glaucous beneath and clear pale yellow flowers without markings, widely open 
and about 2 ins. wide. The distinct calyx is % to } in. wide, yellowish, with 
five ovate or oblong lobes edged with numerous small glands. The flower- 
stalk also is glandular. 

R. PURALBUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith, 1s another closely related species, 
chiefly distinguished in this group by its pure white flowers which are 1} to 2 ins. 
wide, with the ovary and pistil covered with glands from top to bottom, as is 
common to all this group. It is a shrub up to 12 or I5 ft. high, the leaves 
mostly more or less heart-shaped at the base and 2 to 4 ins. long by 1 to 2 ins. 
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wide. Found by Forrest in Yunnan and introduced by him in 1913. It 
flowers at Exbury, Hants, in late May and June. 


R. CUNEATUM, W. W. Smith. 
(R. calcicola, Mil/ais.) 


An evergreen shrub of rather erect growth 4 to 6 ft. high, scaly. Leaves 
oval, often inclined to obovate, tapered about equally to both ends ; I to 2 ins. 
long, } to 1 in. wide; dark glossy green and scaly above; dull and rusty 
beneath with brownish yellow scales; stalk } in. long. Flowers produced in 
April in terminal clusters of three to six. Corolla widely funnel-shaped, 
1 to 14 ins. long and wide, five-lobed, deep rose coloured, downy in the throat. 
Stamens ten, their white stalks with a tuft of down towards the base ; anthers 
brown, well exposed. Ovary scaly ; style slender, smooth, 1 in. long. Calyx 
reddish, } to 4 in. long, deeply five-lobed, the lobes scaly outside and fringed 
with bristles ; flower-stalk $ to # in. long. Seed-vessel 4 to } in. long, clasped 
at the base by the persisting enlarged calyx. 

Native of the Lichiang Range, Yunnan, China, at 11,000 to 12,000 ft. 
altitude ; discovered by Forrest in 1906, but I think most of the plants in 
cultivation were raised from seed he collected in 1913. The species flowered 
at Caerhays in 1919, and is quite hardy at Kew. It belongs to the Lapponicum 
series in which it may be identified by the following combined characters : rose- 
coloured flowers, glabrous style longer than the stamens, ten downy stamens, 
large deeply lobed calyx, corolla not scaly outside. 


R. CYANOCARPUM, Franchet. 
(R. hedythamnum var. eglandulosum, Balfour and Forrest.) 


An evergreen shrub 5 to 12 ft. high, with glaucous green young shoots. 
Leaves oval to roundish, the base sometimes slightly heart-shaped ; 24 to 4 ins. 
long, 13 to 3 ins. wide; blue-green, ultimately dark green above, glaucous 
beneath, glabrous or nearly so; stalk stout, $ to 1} ins. long. Flowers in 


trusses of as many as ten, fragrant. Corolla between funnel-shaped and 
bell-shaped, about 2 ins. long, varying from white or creamy white tinged with 
rose to rich rose, five-lobed, the lobes 1 in. wide and notched in the middle ; 
stamens ten, their stalks smooth, anthers brown; ovary and style glabrous. 
Calyx cup-shaped, up to } in. long, with five broad lobes, glabrous, glaucous. 
(Thomsonii series.) 

Native of W. Yunnan, China, at 10,000 to 12,000 ft. altitude ; originally 
discovered by the Abbé Delavay, who only saw the plant in its seed-bearing state. 
It remained a rather mysterious plant until Forrest, in 1906, collected it in 
flower on the Tali Range. It was then seen, as Franchet had duly noted, to 
be closely related to the Himalayan R. Thomsonii (vol. ii., p. 382) but to differ 
in the colour of the flowers (those of Thomsonii are blood-red) and in their 
being fragrant, also in the larger, more oval, and more conspicuously veined 
leaves. Both have a large, cup-shaped, characteristic calyx and the bluish or 
bluish-purple seed-vessel to which the specific name refers. The species is in 
cultivation in southern and western gardens, where it flowers in March and April. 


R. DAVIDSONIANUM, Rehder and Wason. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8759—as R. siderophyllum.) 


An evergreen shrub up to ro ft. high; young shoots at first purplish red, 


scaly. Leaves narrowly oblong-lanceolate, 1 to 2} ins. long, } to % in. wide, 


dark glossy green and slightly scaly above, dull brown and densely scaly 
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beneath. Flowers opening in April in clusters of two to four at the end of the 
shoot and in the terminal leaf-axils, each on a scaly stalk } to } in. long. 
Corolla about 1} ins. long, 1} ins. wide, pale rose with a few red dots on the 
upper side. Stamens ten, paler than the corolla, downy at the base. Ovary 
covered with minute scales ; style glabrous. Seed-vessel } in. long. (Triflorum 
series. ) 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, up to 10,000 ft. altitude ; introduced by 
Wilson in 1908. He describes it as very common near Tachien-lu, in sunny 
exposed places, where it flowers with great freedom. It belongs to the same 
group as R. yunnanense (Triflorum-yunnanense) but flowers earlier than that 
species and has more scaly leaves without bristles on the top. A distinctive 
character is the bending up of the two halves of the leaf from the midrib, 
giving it in cross section a V-shape. Seen at its best R. Davidsonianum is 
a very pretty shrub, its flowers delicate in hue and abundant, varying in shade 
and spotting. 


R. LOCHMIUM, Balfour fil., was confused with the above until separated by Balfour 
(see Notes, Edinburgh Botanic Garden, vol. xi., p. 90) and is no doubt still grown in 
many gardens under its name. The best distinction, perhaps, is in the convex or 
recurved form of the leaf as distinct from the concave or V-shape of Davidsonianum 
as noted above.. There does not seem much in floral characters to distinguish them. 
Introduced by Wilson from W. Szechuen in 1908. 


R. DELAVAYI, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8137; R. pilovittatum, Balfour and W. W. Smith.) 


So near is this rhododendron to R. arboreum that the description given of 
the latter in vol. ii., p. 342, might be repeated. R.arboreum comes from the 
Himalaya, R. Delavayi from W. Yunnan and Burma; if both had come from 
the same area they would probably never have been separated. Mr H. F. Tagg, 
in The Species of Rhododendron, p. 17, says: “‘ The best distinguishing feature is 
in the indumentum [ze., the covering of the under surface of the leaf]; in R. 
arboreum it is usually thin and more or less plastered, whereas in R. Delavayi 
it is of somewhat spongy texture, the surface more or less fissured.” This is 
not much to base a species upon. In nature it varies from a shrub toa tree 
4o ft. high, and the flowers (as in arboreum) vary from rose-coloured to deep 
crimson. The “indumentum” also varies from whitish to fawn-coloured. 
Originally discovered by Delavay about 1884, it was first introduced to France, 
and thence to Kew in 1889. I believe the first flowers seen in the British 
Isles were borne on a plant at Kilmacurragh, Co. Wicklow, in 1904. Although 
it will keep alive in the open air at Kew, it is of no value there ; whilst it is 
hardier than the typical blood-red arboreum, it is not so hardy as arboreum 
var. cCinnamomeum, which has lived in the open air at Kew for the last fifty 
years and occasionally flowered (see plate, vol. i1., p. 342). 

Var. ALBUM, which flowered in the Temperate House at Kew first in May 
1912, has pure white flowers except for some reddish brown spots inside. 
Lord Stair grows a very fine crimson form at Loch Inch in Wigtownshire, 
almost as good as the best arboreum, and there is one similarly coloured in 
the Temperate House at Kew. 


R. DIAPREPES, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(R. rasile, Balfour fil.) 


An evergreen shrub 1o to 25 ft. high; young shoots and leaves quite 
smooth. Leaves elliptic-oblong, rounded or rather heart-shaped at the base, 
bluntish at the apex, described as being sometimes as much as 12 ins. long 
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by 4 ins. wide ; usually, as I have seen them, considerably smaller ; lightish 
green above, rather glaucous beneath; stalk 1 to rj ins. long. Flowers 
rather fragrant, opening in July in trusses of seven to ten. Corolla seven- 
lobed, 4 to 5 ins. across, funnel-shaped at the base, white or faintly rose-tinted, 
greenish and downy inside the tube at the base. Stamens eighteen to twenty, 
downy at the base ; ovary and style glandular from top to bottom. 

Native of S.W. Yunnan and N.E. Burma; found by Forrest in 1913 and 
introduced by him. Both in leaf and flower this is the finest of the Fortune1 
series, the latter exceeding even the flower of discolor in size. It scarcely 
differs from R. decorum in essential botanical detail, but coming from a more 
southern habitat is less hardy. It appears in fact to be better suited for 
the maritime parts of the south and west. The glanded character of calyx, 
flower-stalk, and corolla seems to vary a good deal in degree, and is sometimes 
scarcely discernible. R. discolor and R. Fortunei are distinguished by their 
glabrous stamens, 


R. DICHROANTHUM, Deeds. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8815.) 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 5 ft. high, of stiff close growth ; young shoots at 
first white with a close down, grey the second season. Leaves obovate to 
oblanceolate, tapered abruptly at the apex to a short mucro, always more or 
less wedge-shaped at the base ; 2 to 4 ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide, dark green 
and smooth above, covered beneath with a glaucous white, thin, scurfy down ; 
stalk ¢ to} in. long. Flowers opening in May, six to eight in a terminal truss. 
Corolla fleshy, elongated-bell-shaped, 1? ins. long, scarcely so wide; the 
colour is variable in different plants and may be of various shades of orange, 
often more or less suffused with pink. Stamens ten, scarcely as long as the 
corolla, slightly downy at the base. Ovary clothed with white down and 
fascicled hairs ; style smooth. Calyx very variable in the size and shape of 
the lobes ; 4 to 1 in. long and awl-shaped to roundish ovate ; approximating 
the corolla in colour; flower-stalk } to 1 in. long, white with down. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Forrest in 1906 and introduced 
to cultivation by him. His No. 11597, which he found on the Tali Range and 
describes as having deep orange flowers, is perhaps the most desirable form, 
but others are very attractive. Forrest describes some shades as “creamy 
rose” or “yellowish rose,” It is akin to apodectum (g.v.) but has more flowers 
in the truss and the leaves are almost always wedge-shaped at the base and 
widest above the middle. In its best forms this is one of the most attractive 
members of the sanguineum group in the Neriiflorum series, and quite hardy. 

There are two other species belonging to the dichroanthum section of the 
sanguineum group which should be mentioned, viz., R. herpesticum and 
R. scyphocalyx. Both have a fleshy corolla but are easily distinguished from 
dichroanthum and apodectum by the flower-stalks, calyces, and ovaries being 
furnished with glands. 

R. HERPESTICUM, Salfour and Ward, was found by Kingdon Ward in 
E. Upper Burma at altitudes of 12,000 to 13,000 ft. in 1914 as a “dwarf shrub 
forming tangled growths covering a good deal of ground” but only one foot 
in height. The leaves are grey-white beneath like those of dichroanthum ; 
and the flowers, described as dull yellow to orange-red, are borne in trusses 
of four or more. Corolla about 1{ ins. long. Calyx cupped and coloured. 
Flowers in April and May. 

R. SCYPHOCALYX, Balfour and Forrest, from N.E. Burma and W. Yunnan, 
was found and introduced by Forrest in 1919. It has the same close crust 
of greyish-white down beneath as herpesticum, but according to collectors’ 
notes grows three to five times as high. The flowers, variable in colour as in 
all of this section, are “rose orange, yellowish crimson, or coppery yellow.” 
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The corolla is larger than in herpesticum, being 1? ins. long by 1} ins. wide, 
broadly funnel-shaped. The rounded lobes of the large coloured calyx are 
4 in. long. There are four to six, or perhaps more, flowers in a truss, each 
with its glandular stalk ? to 1 ins. long. It does not appear to differ 
from herpesticum by any character of genuine botanical importance. Farrer 
found this species during his expedition of 1919-20 to Upper Burma, and 
describes its “profusion of large pendent trumpets” as “varying from fiery 
bronze to flame colour, orange, and (rarely) cinnabar scarlet.” It flowers at 
Exbury in May and June. 


R. DIDYMUM, Balfour and Forrest. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9217.) 


A low, evergreen shrub 1 to 3 ft. high; young shoots bristly-glandular. 
Leaves of stout texture, clustered at the end of the short twigs, obovate, 
rounded or abruptly tapered at the apex, more or less wedge-shaped at the 
base ; I to 2 ins. long, $ to 1 in. wide; dark green and at first somewhat 
bristly above, covered beneath with a permanent grey-white down; stalk 
% to fin. long. Flowers in clusters of four to eight, opening in June or July. 
Corolla black-crimson, between funnel- and bell-shaped, about 1 in. long and 
wide, five-lobed. Stamens ten, with smooth red stalks and dark brown anthers. 
Ovary grooved, glandular ; style smooth, red. Calyx } in. long, very bristly- 
glandular like the slender flower-stalk which is #} to 1} in. long. (Neriiflorum 
series. ) 

Native of S.E. Tibet ; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1917. The 
black-crimson colour of its flowers distinguishes it from all the others of the 
sanguineum group except R. hzemaleum, and from that it can readily be 
recognised by the glandular bristles on young shoot, calyx, and flower-stalk ; 
the flowers also are smaller. It should be mentioned, however, that rhodo- 
dendrons intermediate between the two exist in a wild state; they may be of 
hybrid origin as the native areas are known to overlap. In both the colour is 
rather funereal unless lit up by a gleam of sunshine. It is hardy and may be 
given a place in the middle elevation of the rock garden, where the light may 
show through its blossoms. 


R. DIPHROCALYX, Balfour fil. 
(Millais’ Rhododendrons, 2nd series, p. 152; R. burriflorum, Ba/four fil.) 


An evergreen shrub 5 to 15 ft. high ; young shoots and leaf-stalks clothed 
with a mixture of glandular bristles and short down. Leaves 2% to 6 ins. long, 
I to 2} ins. wide; elliptical to oblong, bright green above, pale and rather 
glaucous beneath, nearly or quite glabrous at maturity except on the midrib ; 
stalk } to #in. long. Flowers opening in April and said to have as many as 
twenty flowers ina truss. Corolla bell-shaped, 14 ins. long, bright red to light 
rosy crimson with a crimson blotch at the base and crimson spots. Stamens 
ten, slightly downy at the base ; ovary covered with tawny down as is also the 
base of the style. Calyx very large, } to ? in. long, unequally five-lobed, rather 
bell-shaped, bright red, but conspicuously spotted on one side. Flower-stalk 
2 in. long, clothed with loose wool. 

Native of W. Yunnan, China. It first appeared as a “rogue” amongst 
R. habrotrichum in Mr Magor’s garden at Lamellen in Cornwall, where it 
flowered in 1918. Sir Isaac Balfour appears first to have regarded it as a 
hybrid. Mr Tagg, however, has united with it the R. burriflorum described as 
a species by Balfour in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden Notes, vol. xill., Pp. 34, 
where it is recorded as having been found by Forrest in W. Yunnan in 1918. 
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It is remarkable for the size and colouring of its corolla-like calyx. Placed in 
the glischrum section of the Barbatum series, it is distinguished therein by 
the flower-stalks having no glands, although quite woolly. A handsome 
rhododendron scarcely hardy enough to succeed at Kew. 


R. EDGARIANUM, Rehder and Welson. 
(R. oresbium, Balfour and Forrest.) 


An intricately branched, evergreen shrub up to 3 ft. high ; young shoots 
scurfy. Leaves aromatic, oval, | to $ in. long, about half as much wide, 
tapered about equally towards both ends ; dull dark green and scaly above ; 
pale and with contiguous, shining (at first) scales beneath. Flowers solitary or 
in pairs, opening in May. Corolla j to 1 in, wide, rose-purple, deeply five- 
lobed, the lobes oblong, rounded at the end, not scaly outside. Stamens ten, 
their hairy tufts near the base filling up the tube of the corolla; anthers pale 
yellowish brown. Ovary scaly; style purple, glabrous. Calyx deeply five- 
lobed, the oval-oblong lobes 4; in. long, more or less scaly outside and fringed 
with hairs. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, where Wilson found it in 1908, forming heaths 
at 13,000 to 15,000 ft. altitude. It is one of the numerous and outwardly very 
similar species of the Lapponicum series in which the following combination of 
characters may distinguish it: leaves usually less than 3 in. long ; inflorescence 
one- or two-flowered ; flower-bud scales dropping early ; flowers purple ; corolla 
neither downy nor scaly outside ; style glabrous and as long as the stamens. 
It is very hardy. Very near to it, botanically, is 


R. YUNGNINGENSE, Balfour fil., which has all the characters just enumerated but with 
the calyx lobes scarcely scaly outside and the leaves of oblong-lanceolate shape. It is one 
of Forrest’s discoveries in S.W. Szechuen, where it grows on mountains at I3,000 to 
14,000 ft. altitude. In the same alliance comes 

R. FASTIGIATUM, /ranchet, a native of Yunnan and a small shrub of erect habit, with 
pale purple flowers borne in clusters of four or five. Discovered by Delavay in 1883. 


R. EDGEWORTHII, AHooker fil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4936.) 


In characters of flower, leaf, and branches this rhododendron is so like 
R. bullatum already described (see p. 357) that it is unnecessary to repeat the 
description in detail. They have the same puckered or bullate upper surface 
of the leaf, the same tawny felt on the lower surface and young shoots, and the 
same large, deliciously scented, waxy-white flowers. They differ, however, in 
two respects: the five large, rounded lobes of the calyx in Edgeworthii are 
clothed outside with tawny down; in bullatum the down is confined to the 
margins, and the main part of the lobes is furnished with scales only ; then 
the style of Edgeworthii is shaggy with wool on the lower third and not scaly 
whereas in bullatum it is scaly and only slightly downy towards the base. 
R. bullatum is of sturdier habit. (Edgeworthii series.) 

Native of the Himalaya in Sikkim and Bhotan; discovered in the former 
country by J. D. Hooker in 1849 and introduced to Kew soon after. It is an 
evergreen shrub of loose, straggling habit a few feet high and often found wild 
growing in the forks of trees. More tender than bullatum, it can still be grown 
in the open air in Cornwall; at Caerhays I have seen it beautifully in flower 
in late Apriland May. But for somewhat less favourable localities bullatum is 
the more reliable species. A very fine race of hybrids has been raised from it 
such as “Princess Alice” (a cross with R. ciliatum raised by Veitch in 1862), 


Forsterianum, fragrantissimum, ‘‘ Lady Alice Fitzwilliam,” Sesterianum, etc. ‘ 
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(SX) 


R. ELAAGNOIDES, Hooker fil. 


(Hooker’s Sikkim Rhododendrons, t. 23; R. sinolepidotum, Balfour fil. ; 
R. cremnastes, Balfour fil.) ; 


A dwarf evergreen shrub usually under 1 ft. high, with slender, warty twigs. 
Leaves roundish oval or obovate, } to 2 in. long, densely covered on both 
surfaces with scales that overlap each other beneath. Flowers usually solitary, 
each on a slender, loosely scaly stalk up to 1 in. long. Corolla flat and open, 
z to 1 in. wide, usually of some shade of yellow, five-lobed, densely scaly 
outside. Stamens eight or ten, downy near the base. Ovary scaly; style 
smooth, bent over. Calyx with five broad, spreading, reddish lobes, scaly 
outside. 

Discovered in Sikkim by J. D. Hooker in 1849, up to altitudes of 16,000 ft., 
flowering there in June and July. Hooker observes that it grows “in widely 
extended clumps much as heather does, but never so extensively, emitting in 
sunshine a powerful resinous odour.” The Himalayan plant seems to be very 
rare in cultivation and I do not remember to have seen it in flower. Coming 
from such high elevations, it is likely to be most successfully grown in the cool 
moist parts of North Britain. Hooker’s figure, quoted above, depicts the 
flower of a charming bright yellow, but he describes that of some of his 
collected specimens as “dirty yellow.” (Lepidotum series.) 

Two of Balfour’s species, viz., R. sinolepidotum, introduced in 1906 by 
Forrest from Yunnan, and R. cremnastes, found by Farrer in Upper Burma, 
are now united with elzagnoides. The former is in cultivation and flowered at 
Edinburgh as long ago as May 1g!o. Both have rose-coloured or pink flowers 
and it has to be mentioned that Hooker records some Sikkim plants as having 
“red-purple” blossom. Kingdon Ward in 1926 also found some plants with 
yellow flowers, others with purple ones. Forrest’s sinolepidotum bears its 
flowers sometimes in pairs or threes. 


. R. EMASCULUM, W. Watson. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, of open bushy growth, young wood 
and leaves scaly. Leaves oval, tapered towards both ends, 1 to 2 ins. long, 
3 to 1 in. wide; dark glossy green above, covered with brown scales beneath ; 
stalk } to } in. long. Flowers solitary or in pairs at the end of the shoot ; 
corolla 14 to 2 ins. wide, five-lobed, the lobes rounded and wavy, pale lilac- 
purple, unspotted, calyx scarcely lobed, scaly ; stamens none or aborted, ovary 
scaly, style smooth. 

A hybrid, the origin of which does not appear to have been recorded. 
I first saw it in the Coombe Wood nursery about 1910. It is a pretty, early- 
flowering shrub easily increased by cuttings and useful for forcing early into 
bloom for greenhouse decoration. It is rendered distinct by having no real 
stamens (such as are there being reduced to mere abortions ranged round the 
base of the ovary) but its appearance is not improved thereby. Its ancestry 
is no doubt shared by R. dauricum, from which it derives its colour, early 
flowering, and often solitary flowers. It is certainly closely akin to R. praecox 
(vol. ii, p. 350) and may have been raised from it. KR. emasculum flowers 
some two or three weeks later than praecox—in March or early April. 


R. ERIOGYNUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub up to Io ft. high ; young shoots soon smooth, Leaves 
oblong-elliptic or oblanceolate, the apex pointed or rounded ; 4 to 8 ins. long, 
13 to 3 ins. wide; ultimately smooth on both surfaces, glittering beneath ; 
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with a thin transparent marginal line; stalk } to 1} ins. long. Flowers in a 
truss of twelve to sixteen, opening in June. Corolla bell-shaped, 1} ins. deep, 
2 ins. wide, clear bright red with five deep purple pouches at the base, five- 
lobed. Stamens ten, 1 in. or more long, downy at the lower third or half. 
Ovary densely covered with tawny, starry down, which extends more thinly 
up the style. Calyx + in. long, fleshy, reddish, the lobes wavy. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered in 1914 by Forrest at gooo ft. 
altitude, east of Tali Lake. This beautiful species is only hardy in the south 
and west, some of the most vigorous plants I have seen being at Caerhays and 
in Major G. W. Johnstone’s garden at Trewithen in Cornwall. It is one of 
the Irroratum series and belongs to the group including Kyawi (prophantum) 
and agapetum which have fine; crimson or scarlet blossoms and are curiously 
late in breaking into new growth. R. eriogynum is one of the very best of 
the later-flowering species. 


R. FACETUM, Balfour and Ward, is very closely akin to, and probably not specifically 
distinct from eriogynum. Kingdon Ward discovered it in E. Burma, 15 to 20 ft. high, in 
June 1914, just coming into bloom. Jt comes from a moister region than eriogynum and 
its leaves are of thinner texture and it is probably rather more tender. The main and 
secondary flower-stalks are more or less glandular; they are not so in eriogynum, It 
flowered-in the open air at Exbury in June 1930. Farrer described it as the “ finest 
blazing crimson-scarlet of any rhododendron I have yet seen.” 


R. EUDOXUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub of the sanguineum group 3 to 6 ft. high; young shoots 
slender. Leaves oval-oblong or somewhat obovate, tapered more gradually 
towards the base than the apex; 2 to 4 ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide; dull green 
above, thinly downy beneath and becoming smooth or nearly so; stalk about 
3 in. long. Flowers in a cluster of five to eight, opening in June. Corolla 
narrowly bell-shaped, 1} ins. long and wide, “deep clear crimson-rose with few 
markings” (Forrest), five-lobed. Stamens ten, up to I in. long, faintly downy 
near the base. Ovary cylindric, bristly and downy ; style smooth. Calyx } in. 
long, the five rounded lobes margined with glanded hairs. Flower-stalk 
downy and glandular, up to ? in. long. (Neriiflorum series.) 

Native of N.W. Yunnan, up to 13,000 ft. altitude ; discovered and introduced 
by Forrest in 1917-18. It and several sub-species constitute a section of the 
sanguineum group having leaves with little or no down beneath them, and 
a thin-textured corolla. There are eight subspecies which vary chiefly in the 
character of the leaf-covering beneath ; one of them, GLAPHYRUM, has flowers 
usually rose but varying from white to yellow. 


R. FARRERA, Tate. 
-(Azalea Farreree, X. Koch; A. squamata, Lindley, Bot. Reg., vol. 33, t. 3.) 


A low, deciduous or semi-evergreen azalea ; young shoots furnished with 
brown, appressed, bristly hairs; grey and smooth the second year. Leaves 
usually two to four at the end of the twigs, ovate to oval or rarely obovate 
pointed ; } to 1} ins. long, } to 1 in. wide ; bristly on the midrib beneath when 
young, and on the margins otherwise smooth ; distinctly net-veined beneath : 
stalk { in, or less long, hairy like the young shoots. Flowers solitary or twin, 
opening in spring. Corolla 13 to 2 ins. wide, rose-coloured, of varying depth of 
shade with purple spots on the upper lobes; the tube short funnel-shaped 
spreading into five oblong, round-ended lobes. Stamens eight to ten to 4 in. 
long, smooth. Ovary covered with erect brown bristles ; style well protcuded! 
smooth, Calyx small, covered like the very short flower-stalk with brown down: 
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Native of Hong Kong and the adjacent mainland of China ; introduced by 
Captain Farrer of the East India Company in 1829. It was again introduced 
to the Horticultural Society’s garden at Chiswick by Fortune and flowered 
there about 1846. It is very rare in cultivation now. It is found in the same 
region as R. Champione and is only likely to succeed in the very mildest parts 
of Britain in the open air. It is most nearly related to R. Mariesii which has 
a leaf-stalk up to } in. long; both these belong to the same group of azaleas 
as Schlippenbachii and rhombicum (the Jatter now called reticulatum). 


R. FICTOLACTEUM, Badfour fil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8372 as R. lacteum; R. lacteum var. macrophyllum, /yvanchet.) 


In our first and second editions this rhododendron was described under 
the name “lacteum,” thereby following the Bofanical Magazine. It was 
afterwards shown by Sir Isaac Balfour (see Gardeners’ Chronicle, 25th March 
1916, p. 168) that it was not the true lacteum of Franchet, but the rhododendron 
Franchet had named R. lacteum var. macrophyllum. Balfour justly concluded 
that it was a good species and give it the above name. 

It is an evergreen tree said to be as much as 45 ft. high; young shoots 
clothed with brownish down. Leaves varying from narrowly elliptical to 
oblanceolate and from tapered to slightly heart-shaped at the base, the apex 
rounded and mucronate ; 5 to 12 ins. long, 2 to 43 ins. wide; dark green and 
smooth above, covered beneath with a dense brown felt ; stalk ? to 14 ins. long. 
Flowers opening in April or early May in a truss of twelve to fifteen. Corolla 
bell-shaped, 1? to 2} ins. wide, white, creamy white, or rose-tinted, with a 
dark crimson blotch at the base, seven- or eight-lobed. Stamens fourteen or 
sixteen, unequal in length but all shorter than the corolla, downy at the base ; 
anthers red-brown. Ovary felted; style smooth; calyx inconspicuous ; 
flower-stalks I to 1} ins. long. 

Discovered in W. China by Delavay about 1884; introduced from Paris 
to Kew in 1889; first flowered in this country at South Lodge, Horsham, in 
1910. Several later importations of seeds have been made by Forrest and 
forms superior to the original type in flower and foliage have been raised. 
The species belongs to the Falconeri series and is hardy at Kew. (See also 
lacteum and galactinum.) 


R. FLOCCIGERUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9290.) 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 5 ft. (perhaps ultimately more) high; young 
shoots clothed at first with brownish red wool. Leaves narrowly oblong- 
lanceolate, sharply pointed, tapered at the base; 2 to 4} ins. long, 4 to 1 in, 
wide ; dull green and smooth above, covered with loose brownish red wool 
beneath ; stalk } to $ in. long. Flowers opening during March and April in 
a truss of four to eight. Corolla bell-shaped, 1} ins. long and wide, five-lobed ; 
in colour it is very variable, ranging from blood-red to yellow tinged with rose. 
Stamens ten, about 1 in. long, quite smooth; anthers black-purple. Ovary 
clothed with whitish felt ; style about as long as the stamens, downy only near 
the ovary (if at all). Calyx 4 in. wide, shallowly five-lobed. Flower-stalk 
4 to 3 in. long, loosely downy. es 
Native of Yunnan, China, and E. Tibet ; discovered by the Abbé Soulié in 
1895 ; introduced in 1914 by Forrest, who found it at altitudes up to 13,000 ft. 
I first saw it in flower at Caerhays in April 1922, its blooms there being of 
somewhat the same hue as those of the blood-red R. arboreum. But the 
colour in this species varies a good deal and a plant at Kew bears flowers of 
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arich salmon red. I have not seen one with flowers of a good yellow but some 
of an indeterminate mixture of rose and yellow shades are very poor and dull. 
One of the best is depicted in the Botanical Magazine (loc. cit. supra). It is 
hardy enough for Kew. The narrow leaves covered thickly beneath with 
loose rufous floss constitute one of its most distinctive characters in the series 
to which it has been assigned (Neriiflorum). 


R. FLORIBUNDUM, franchet. 


An evergreen shrub up to 16 ft. high in a wild state; of stiff erect habit 
when young; branchlets clothed with grey down. Leaves of stiff, hard, 
leathery texture, elliptical-lanceolate, tapered at both ends ; margins recurved ; 
3 to 6 ins. long, 1 to 1% ins. wide; dark dull green, much wrinkled above, 
clothed beneath with a dull white felt; stalk } to # in. long. Flowers in a 
compact truss of eight to twelve flowers, opening in April. Corolla purplish 
lavender at first, turning paler, with a blackish crimson blotch at the base and 
spots on the upper side ; bell-shaped, five-lobed, 2 to 3 ins. wide. Stamens 
ten, anthers brown, ovary clothed with erect white bristles, style 14 ins. long, 
smooth or slightly downy at the base like the stamens. Calyx minutely 
triangularly lobed and, like the short flower-stalk, felted with white down. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered by David in 1869; introduced 
by Wilson in 1903. I first saw this species in bloom in Lt.-Col. Roger’s garden 
at Riverhill, near Sevenoaks, in April 1920. The flowers vary in colouring, 
and the better lavender-coloured forms are very: pleasing. Lt.-Col. Stephenson- 
Clarke has a particularly fine form at Borde Hill, in Sussex, with flowers 3 ins. 
wide and a large, deep maroon blotch at the base of the corolla. The plant 
has a curiously stiff, hard appearance that makes it easily recognisable. It 
is moderately hardy at Kew but is seen to better advantage farther south. 
(Arboreum series.) 


R. FORMOSUM, Wadllich. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4457; R. Gibsonii, Paxton.) 


An evergreen shrub of rather open thin habit, 8 or Io ft. high; young 
shoots, leaves, flower-stalks, calyx, and ovary scaly. Leaves oblanceolate to 
obovate, usually broadest above the middle, tapered at the base, pointed ; 
1} to 3 ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide; glossy green above, glaucous beneath; 
margins and leaf-stalks usually fringed with long hairs when young. Flowers 
sweetly scented, produced two to four together in May and June. Corolla 
funnel-shaped, 2 to 24 ins. long ; white tinged with pink, yellow in the throat, 
with the five lobes roundish ovate and about I in. long. Stamens ten, shorter 
than the corolla, densely clothed with hairs on the lower half. Ovary six- 
celled; style well protruded, scaly at the base. Calyx very small; flower- 
stalks up to din. long. (Maddenii series.) 

Native of the Khasia Hills, Assam; introduced about 1845 by Gibson 
(who collected plants for the then Duke of Devonshire) and named after him 
by Paxton. But it had been discovered in 1815 and previously named by 
Wallich in 1832. In the south and south-western counties it succeeds well 
out-of-doors, but in our average climate needs protection in winter. Being 
easily cultivated and bearing charmingly fragrant flowers, it has long been a 
favourite. Some beautiful hybrids have been raised from it crossed with 
Edgeworthi, ¢.g., SESTERIANUM and FRAGRANTISSIMUM. 


R. JOHNSTONEANUM, JVatt, was at first considered to be a variety of formosum, but on 
the basis of its much more bristly shoots, its obovate leaves up to 4 ins. long, and especially 
its calyx densely fringed with longish hairs, it is now regarded as a distinct species. 
Flowers white, 24 ins. long, blotched with yellow at the base, spotted with red. Native of 
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Manipur, Assam; discovered by Sir George Watt in 1882. It needs cool greenhouse 
conditions at Kew. Another species closely related to formosum is 

R. VEITCHIANUM, Hooker (Bot. Mag., t. 4992 ; R. formosum var. Veitchianum, Awrz). 
It is an epiphytic species, being found in nature growing on trees or rocks, rarely or never 
in ordinary soil. Leaves 2 to 4 ins. long, always broadest above the middle, glaucous 
beneath. Flowers pure white, 3 ins. long, 4 ins. wide. Native of Burma and Siam ; 
introduced about 1850 by Thomas Lobb to Veitch’s nursery at Exeter. It differs from 
formosum in the following respects : leaves and flowers larger ; young shoots, leaf-margins 
and leaf-stalks not bristly-hairy. More tender than formosum, I do not recall having seen 
it cultivated anywhere in the open air. It belongs to, and is one of the finest of, the 
ciliicalyx section of the Maddenii group, the calyx usually having a few long hairs on the 
margin. Crossed with Edgeworthii it has produced R. FORSTERIANUM. These three 
species belong to the Maddenii-ciliicalyx group. 


R. FORRESTH, Balfour fil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9186; R. repens, Balfour and Forrest.) 


A slow-growing, creeping, evergreen shrub a few inches high on the level, 
but capable, according to Forrest, of climbing the faces of moist rocks 3 to 5 ft. 
high, attaching itself, like ivy, by roots from the stems. Leaves broadly 
obovate to nearly orbicular, rounded at the apex, usually more or less tapered 
at the base; § to 15 ins. long, $ to ¢ in. wide; dark glossy green and with 
conspicuously grooved veins above, pale beneath or more or less stained 
with purple; stalk £ to 4 in. long, reddish, slightly downy and glandular. 
Flowers usually solitary, but sometimes in pairs or threes. Corolla narrowly 
bell-shaped, 1¢ ins. long and wide, deep crimson, with five rounded deeply 
notched lobes. Stamens ten, white, smooth; anthers dark brown. Ovary 
conical, clad with pale glands; style smooth, longer than the stamens. 
Calyx small, shallow, fringed with glands. Flower-stalk up to 1 in. long 
glandular, bearing large bracts at the base. Blossoms in April and May. 
(Neriiflorum series.) 

Native of N.W. Yunnan and S.E. Tibet, up to 14,000 ft. altitude ; discovered 
by Forrest in 1905 ; introduced by him in 1914. This little rhododendron is 
remarkably distinct from any other previously introduced in its creeping habit ; 
and for so small a plant the flowers are extraordinarily large. It is now the 
type species of a small group. Balfour considered R. repens distinct enough 
to rank as a species, one of his chief reasons being that the under surface of the 
leaf was pale green or glaucous whilst that of Forrestii was deep reddish 
purple. Even if fixed and regular, Dr Stapf (see Bot Mag., loc. cit. supra) 
considers this too slight a distinction and has therefore reduced R. repens to 
a synonym of Forrestii. The species is quite hardy and seems to grow best 
with us planted in association with stones as it occurs in nature. Whilst it 
likes continuous moisture at the root, it must have perfect drainage. The rock 
garden is consequently suggested as a suitable place for it. 

Var. CHAMATHAUMA is a rather more erect grower and a taller shrub with 
oval or obovate leaves 1 to 24 ins. long, green beneath, and rounded at the apex ; 
the flowers come four or five in a truss, are broader than those of Forrestii and 
in colour rose or carmine. Found by Kingdon Ward in S.E. Tibet flowering 
in June 1924. It seems almost distinct enough to rank as a species, or it may 
be a natural hybrid. 


Two other rhododendrons in the Forrestii alliance differ in much the same way, viz., 
PORPHYROPHYLLUM and SERPENS, the former being purplish, the latter pale green 
beneath the leaf. They have the same creeping mode of growth as Forrestii but are of 
stouter growth, and the flowers differ in being rose-coloured. The leaves, too, are of 
distinct shape, being oval to oblong-obovate, pointed, the larger ones 2 ins. by ? in. wide. 
Dr Stapf does not consider them specifically distinct. Completing the group comes 
R. ERASTUM, which also has clear rose-coloured flowers but small, very narrow, linear- 
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oblong leaves, rarely more than 1 in. long and 4 to % in. wide. Probably they would 
come larger under cultivation but I do not know that any of these rosy-flowered members 
of the Forrestii group are introduced. R. Forrestii and the other species mentioned here 
as its close allies form a group in the Neriiflorum series. 


R. FuLVUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree 9 to 20 ft. high; young shoots covered 

with a brownish yellow felt, some of which remains till the following year. 
Leaves stout and leathery, oblong to oval, abruptly narrowed to a mucro at the 
apex, tapered to slightly heart-shaped at the base; 4 to 8 ins. long, 13 to 3 ins. 
wide; very dark green and smooth above, clothed beneath with a richly 
cinnamon-coloured felt ; midrib prominent, ultimately nakedand pale. Flowers 
produced in March and April, up to twenty in a globose truss 4 ins. wide. 
Corolla white to pale or bright rose with a fine crimson blotch at the base, 
bell-shaped, 14 ins. long, five- or six-lobed, each lobe # in. long and nearly 
I in, wide. Stamens ten, very minutely downy at the base; anthers dark 
brown. Ovary and style glabrous. Calyx small, smooth; flower-stalk $ to 
# in. long. 
é Mens of W. Yunnan, China; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 
1912. He found it at altitudes of 10,000 ft. and it has proved quite hardy. 
The flowers, without being more than ordinary, are attractive enough ; the 
most striking character of the plant is the felt-like covering of the under surface 
of the leaf. In Forrest’s No. 8989, his original importation, this is rich 
brown-red, but it has also been described as “pale fawn,” and Mr L. de 
Rothschild alludes to it as “brilliant orange.” It is a beautiful feature, more 
especially when the leaf is young, and would in itself make the species worthy 
of cultivation. 


R. FULVOIDES, Balfour and Forrest, is closely akin but, according to Mr Tagg, has an 
ovary five- or six-chambered, whilst that of fulvum is eight- to ten-chambered. The 
covering on the leaf beneath is ochre-coloured to buff and more powdery. Flowers in 
trusses 5 ins. wide, white to pinkish with a crimson blotch at the base of the bell-shaped 
corolla which is about 1 ins. wide, opening in April. N.W. Yunnan and S.E. Tibet. 
(Fulvum series.) 


R. GALACTINUM, Balfour fil. 
(R. lacteum, Rehder and Wilson—not of Franchet.) 


This is one of the rhododendrons concerned in the confusion that has 
surrounded the identity of R. lacteum. It was included under that name by 
Rehder and Wilson in Plante Wilsoniane, vol. i., p. 545, but not with great 
certainty, as Wilson had seen and collected it in ripe fruit only. Sir Isaac 
Balfour, in unravelling the confusion between the true lacteum (g.v.) and the 
rhododendron which is now known as “ fictolacteum,” found that Wilson’s plant 
was neither. 

It is an evergreen tree up to 25 ft. high ; young shoots grey-downy at first, 
smooth later. Leaves 5 to Io ins. long, 2 to 4 ins. wide, from oblong-ovate to 
oblanceolate; soon glabrous above, densely clothed beneath with pale yellowish 
grey or pale brown velvety down; stalk 1 to r} ins. long. Flowers about 
fifteen in a rounded truss opening in April and May. Corolla seven-lobed, bell- 
shaped, 1} ins. long, white tinged with pink outside, with a blotch and spots of 
crimson inside. Stamens fourteen, white with down at the base; ovary and 
style glabrous ; calyx a mere wavy rim. 

Native of Szechuen, China ; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 1908. 
The flowers were unknown until plants flowered in this country in 1923, or 
possibly before. Like most of the rhododendrons of Wilson’s introduction, it 
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is quite hardy at Kew and is well worth growing in similarly unfavourable 
spots. The true lacteum is very distinct in its yellow flowers and five-lobed 
corolla. R. fictolacteum differs in its densely downy ovary. (Falconeri series). 


R. GENESTIERIANUM, Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub described by Forrest as being found by him from 
4 to 12 ft. high in a wild state; young shoots smooth, glaucous. Leaves 
aggregated about the end of the twig, of thin texture, lanceolate or oblanceolate, 
slenderly pointed, wedge-shaped at the base; 2 to 4 (sometimes 6) ins. long, 
% to 1} ins. wide ; bright green above, very glaucous beneath, smooth on both 
sides except for a few scales beneath; stalk } to ? in. long. Flowers in 
a distinctly racemose cluster of twelve or more, opening in April. Corolla 
narrowly bell-shaped, about } in. long, of fleshy texture and plum-purple 
covered with a bloom, the five lobes erect. Stamens ten, smooth, both they 
and the anthers purple-red to bright crimson; ovary purplish, scaly; style 
smooth, bent over. Calyx small, shallowly or not at all lobed, smooth. 
_ Native of Yunnan, China, and S.E. Tibet; discovered in 1919 and 
introduced by Forrest. Although it has been assigned to the Glaucum series, 
it lacks their large, leafy-lobed, characteristic calyx. In the shape and purple 
colouring of the corolla it resembles the campylogynum group, but the large 
number of flowers racemosely arranged and the long, sharply pointed leaves 
are very distinct. In its smooth stamens it differs from both groups. Forrest 
calls it a charming plant, distinct, and very desirable for gardens. 


R. PRUNIFLORUM, AH/utchinson and Ward, has also plum-coloured flowers which are 
open, bell-shaped, and 1 in. wide and long, but they and the foliage are of the genuine 
glaucum type, the calyx large and deeply lobed. Found by Kingdon Ward in N.E. Burma 
in 1926. Flowers in May and June at Exbury, and a very charming species of its type. 
ee as a shapely little bush, perhaps 2 or 2} ft. high, it is very suitable for the rock 
garden. 


R. GIGANTEUM, Forrest and Tagg. 


This is the largest of all known rhododendrons, and Forrest, who discovered 
it in September 1919 in S.W. Yunnan, at altitudes of 9000 to 10,000 ft., 
describes it as 80 ft. high, growing in “‘open forest,” and the girth of the trunk 
as 7 ft. 9 ins. at 5 ft. from the ground. The seeds he sent home germinated 
in great abundance. He first saw it in blossom in March 1921, and describes 
the flowers as “deep rose-crimson without markings, but with a slight blotch 
of deep crimson at the base.” Other characters are as follows: young shoots 
grey-downy ; leaves 9 to 16 ins. long, one-third as much wide, clothed beneath 
with reddish brown down in the plant’s adult state, wholly glabrous and bright 
green beneath when young: veins in about two dozen pairs, conspicuous ; 
trusses of twenty to twenty-five flowers, each flower on a stout downy stalk 
about I in. long; corolla longish bell-shaped, 25 ins. long, eight-lobed ; 
stamens sixteen, smooth; ovary downy; style glabrous; calyx jy in. long, 
with eight wavy teeth. 

In a young state the plants seem to be very tender and the species will 
probably succeed only in the south-west and similar places. I suppose Forrest 
was able to judge by the size of the trees he saw, which were not in bloom, that 
the species takes many years to reach the blossoming stage. It appears as if 
most of us past middle age will not see the flowers. Nevertheless, the tree 
will be worth planting in the south-west as a noble evergreen, and the best 
place evidently would be the base of a bluff, from the top of which our grand- 
children may be able to appreciate the blossom. It would be difficult to do 
that with even the noblest rhododendron truss if it were poised 40 to 80 ft. 
in the air. (Grande series.) 

Ill N 2 
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R. GLISCHRUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9035.) 


An evergreen tree up to 25 ft. high in nature, mostly seen in cultivation as 
a shrub of stiff, rather gaunt habit ; young shoots, leaf-stalks, and flower-stalks 
all glandular-bristly. Leaves narrowly oblong, often inclined to oblanceolate, 
rather abruptly narrowed at the apex to a slender point ; tapered, rounded, or 
slightly heart-shaped at the base; 6 to 12 ins. long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; dark 
green and eventually smooth above, pale green beneath, and more or less 
furnished all over with bristly down, but especially on the midrib. Flowers 
borne during May in trusses 5 or 6 ins. across, of up to fifteen or more. Corolla 
bell-shaped, five-lobed, 2 ins. wide, varying in colour from a dull magenta- 
pink to a purplish rose with a dark blotch at the base. Stamens ten, 
1 to I} ins. long, glandular-downy towards the base. Ovary and base of style 
clothed with white bristles. Calyx deeply five-lobed, the lobes 2 in. long, 
oblong, blunt, bristly ; flower-stalk 14 ins. long. : 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1914 ; 
Farrer found it in Upper Burma in 1919, and describes it as “a neat tree with 
large trusses of bright pink flowers in May, produced in great abundance.” 
The species varies evidently in the colour quality of its blossom, but most of 
the plants that have flowered have had an unpleasant magenta shade. There is 
a better type at Caerhays, judging by a truss Mr J. C. Williams kindly sent 
to me in May 1924, which carried clear rosy lilac flowers. Forrest also 
mentions them as “lovely pink.” It is hardy in Sussex and Hampshire, but 
not genuinely so at Kew. Its nearest relative, perhaps, is habrotrichum (g.v.). 
It belongs to the Barbatum series. Another species closely akin is 


R. GLISCHROIDES, Zagg and Forrest, a shrub or small tree up to 15 ft. high, said to be 
like R. glischrum in habit and flower-structure, but with a glabrous style and white or 
creamy-white corollas, blotched with crimson at the base, and more or less flushed with rose. 
The leaf has more numerous veins (eighteen to twenty-five each side the midrib) and 
beneath it the veins are clothed with fine white hairs in addition to bristles. Native of 
N.E. Burma at 10,000 to 11,000 ft. altitude, discovered and introduced by Forrest in 
1925. Mr L. de Rothschild finds it less hardy than glischrum at Exbury, Hants. ; from 
that species it is easily distinguished by the grey aspect of the young leaves beneath, due 
to the covering of pale hairs and bristles. Flowers in March. 


R. GRANDE, Wight. 
(R. argenteum, //ooker fi/., Bot. Mag., t. 5054; R. longifolium, Nut/all.) 


An evergreen tree or large shrub up to 30 ft. high; young shoots stout, 
clothed with silvery scurf. Leaves stiff and leathery, oblong to oblanceolate, 
tapered at both ends; 6 to 15 ins. long, 3 to 6 ins. wide; dark green and 
smooth above, beautifully silvery or covered with dull tawny down beneath ; 
stalk 1 to 2 ins. long. Flowers sometimes twenty-five to thirty, opening during 
March and April in a rounded truss 5 to 7 ins. wide. Corolla bell-shaped, 
2 to 3 ins. long and wide, ivory white, with conspicuous blotches at the base, 
eight-lobed. Stamens sixteen, downy at the base. Ovary downy and densely 
glandular ; style smooth or nearly so ; stigma large, disk-like. Calyx a mere 
rim ; flower-stalks glandular, and it may be slightly downy, like the calyx. 

Native of the Sikkim Himalaya ; introduced by Joseph Hooker to Kew in 
1849 ; also of Bhotan, where it had previously been discovered. One of the 
most magnificent of rhododendrons, this unfortunately can only be grown in 
the open air in the mildest counties. The finest examples are to be seen in the 
Cornish gardens, none better perhaps than at Bosahan. It is, however, often 
gaunt and ungainly in habit, and seems to be liable to enfeeblement of health 
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by overflowering. Of the Himalayan species it is most nearly akin to 
R. Falconeri (well distinguished from R. grande by the red-brown felt beneath 
the leaf) and the two adjoin each other in a wild state, R. Falconeri growing 
at the higher altitudes. In Cornish gardens there are several rhododendrons 
which are almost certainly natural hybrids between the two. It is the type 
species of the Grande series. 

_ Var. ROSEUM, /Yooker fil.—Flower-buds deep red ; corolla six-lobed, of a 
bright rose. (Bofanical Magazine, t. 6948.) Perhaps a natural hybrid. 

_ There seems to be no doubt that the Sikkim plant and the Bhotan ones are 
distinct, although united under grande by C. B. Clarke. In some Cornish 
gardens they distinguish three varieties, subspecies, or species as follows :— 

_ Argenteum.—Leaves shining silvery beneath. Flowers dull creamy white 
with a large blotch at the base; stigma slightly red; flower-stalk nearly 
glabrous. 

Grande.—Leaves not silvery or shining beneath but coated with a looser 
tawny or greyish down. Flowers of a purer, clearer white, with the basal 
blotch not so large ; stigma yellow ; flower-stalk glandular-downy. 

Longifolium.—Leaves long, narrow, of oblanceolate shape. 


_ R. SIDEREUM, Balfour fil, is closely related to R. grande and has leaves brightly 
silvery beneath, but they are as a rule narrower, only 1} to 22 ins. wide, and up to Io or 
12 ins. long. Corolla eight-lobed, bell-shaped, creamy-white to yellow with a crimson 
blotch at the base, and nearly 2 ins. wide. It is a large shrub or even a tree up to 30 ft, 
high. Forrest, Farrer, and Ward found it in Upper Burma in 1919. As it grows at 
10,000 ft. altitude, it should be somewhat hardier than grande, but even so is only likely 
to succeed in places as mild or milder than the maritime parts of Sussex and Hampshire. 
The collectors found it blossoming in April and May. Ward remarks that its chief 
characteristic as he saw it in a wild state was the “peculiarly smooth, shimmering, tawny 
purple bark,” on which neither fungus, fern, nor moss will grow. 


R. GRIERSONIANUM, Balfour and Forrest. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9195.) 


An evergreen shrub of lax, open growth up to 7 ft. or more high; young 
shoots glandular-bristly and hairy. Winter-buds very distinct, being encased 
by bracts extending well beyond the bud and free at the ends. Leaves oblong- 
lanceolate, pointed, tapered at the base; 4 to 8 ins. long, 1 to 1} ins. wide; 
dull green above, covered with a pale buff wool beneath; stalk ? to 14 ins. 
long, glandular and hairy like the young shoots. Flowers opening in June, 
loosely arranged in trusses of five to twelve flowers. Corolla rosy scarlet, 
trumpet-shaped, narrowed to a fluted cylindrical tube at the base, five-lobed, 
3 ins. wide, 24 ins. long, the lobes roundish ovate, 1j ins. wide, with darker 
crimson lines running into the throat, very downy outside especially towards 
the base. Stamens ten, crimson, I4 to 2 ins. long, slightly downy on the lower 
half; anthers very dark brown. Ovary covered with pale tawny felt; style 
crimson, downy at the base. Calyx small and like the flower-stalk, which is 
1} to 1} ins. long, viscous and downy. 

Native of W. Yunnan, China ; discovered by Forrest in the Schweli Valley 
in 1917 at gooo ft. altitude. This is undoubtedly one of the finest and most 
remarkable of Forrest’s introductions. Although it is officially united with 
R. auriculatum to constitute a “series,” chiefly I suppose on account of the 
curiously elongated buds and downy corolla common to both, it is very 
distinct. R. auriculatum (vol. ii., p. 343) has for instance a seven-lobed corolla. 
The pinched-in, cylindrical base of the corolla of R. Griersonianum is a marked 
characteristic. All the flowers I have seen have bad some suggestion of rose 
in their colouring, and Forrest, in the field note to his No. 15815, describes 
them as “bright rose.” Other observers call them “geranium scarlet” and 
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“vermilion.” At Kew the species has lived and flowered in the open air for 
some ten years past, sheltered by a wall and shrubs from east and north, but 
possibly a really hard winter would kill it. In a cool house it has larger leaves 
and better trusses, the latter carrying sometimes a dozen flowers. There will 
doubtless be a numerous hybrid progeny from it in a few years of time. 


R. HABROTRICHUM, Balfour and W. W. Smtth. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 30, 1921, fig. 23.) 


A bushy evergreen shrub up to to ft. high, or a small tree up to 25 ft. high 
(Ward); young shoots purplish, clothed with bristles up to ¢ in. long and 
gland-tipped. Leaves ovate-oblong, rounded or heart-shaped at the base, 
slenderly pointed ; 3 to 6} ins. long, 15 to 3 ins. wide ; dark green above, paler 
green and bristly on the midrib but not on the veins beneath ; margins bristly ; 
stalk up to 1 in. long, very glandular-bristly. Flowers produced in April in 
compact trusses about 4 ins. across. Corolla bell-shaped, 15 to 2 ins. wide, 
white or pale rose with usually a blotch of purple at the base, five-lobed, the 
lobes rounded and notched in the middle. Stamens ten, varying from half to 
nearly as long as the corolla, downy towards the base. Ovary and base of 
style glandular-bristly. Calyx five-lobed, the lobes 2 to 4 in. long, glandular- 
bristly like the flower-stalk, which is $ to 1 in. long. ; 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered and first introduced by Forrest in 
1912-13, later by Kingdon Ward. It flowered at Kew in April 1920, but is 
scarcely hardy enough to succeed there. It is quite pretty and probably the 
most attractive of its particular group. R. glischrum, a species of generally 
similar character, can be distinguished at any time by its leaves, which are 
longer (up to Io ins.) but not so wide and with shorter bristles more or less all 
over the under surface. (Barbatum series.) 


R. HAMALEUM, Lalfour and Forrest. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9263—as R. sanguineum.) 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ft. high ; young shoots downy when quite young, 
afterwards grey. Leaves inversely lanceolate, widest above the middle, wedge- 
shaped at the base ; 14 to 34 ins. long, } to 1 in. wide ; dark green and smooth 
above, grey-white beneath with a thin close layer of down except on the 
prominent midrib; stalk } to } in. long. Flowers produced during June in a 
terminal cluster of three to six. Corolla between funnel- and bell-shaped, 
1 to 14 ins. long and about as much wide, black-crimson, five-lobed, the lobes 
rounded and 4 in. wide ; at the base are five protuberances or pockets. Stamens 
ten, nearly or quite smooth, shorter than the corolla. Ovary thickly clothed 
with down ; style smooth. Calyx crimson, } in. long ; flower-stalk up to 1 in. 
long, loosely downy. (Neriiflorum series.) 

Native of S.E. Tibet; discovered by Forrest in 1904; introduced to 
cultivation by him in 1917. In the colour of its flowers this is one of the most 
remarkable of all rhododendrons, and in time may prove valuable in the 
hybridiser’s hands. The crimson ofthe blossoms will bear dilution. It occurs at 
altitudes up to 13,000 ft., so, as might be expected, it has proved very hardy. 
It belongs to the sanguineum group, in which its black-crimson flowers make it 
conspicuous (but see also R. didymum), but Dr Stapf, in the text accompanying 
the Lotanical Magazine plate quoted above, does not consider it specifically 


distinct from Franchet’s original sanguineum which was collected by Soulié 
In 1895. 
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R. HAEMATODES, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9165.) 


An evergreen shrub of close, dwarf habit as seen in cultivation at present 
but said by Forrest in a field note to be sometimes 6 to ro ft. high; young 
shoots clothed with a dense brown wool. Leaves leathery, obovate, abruptly 
contracted at the apex to a small mucro, tapered gradually to the base ; 
1} to 35 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; dark glossy green above, densely felted 
with reddish-brown wool beneath ; stalk } to $ in. long, woolly. Flowers in 
a terminal cluster of six to ten, opening in mid-May. Corolla funnel-shaped 
with five broad, rounded, erect lobes ; 1} to 2 ins. long, nearly as much wide, 
scarlet to deep, rich, almost blood red. Stamens ten, } to } in. long, smooth 
or nearly so; anthers brown. Ovary densely woolly; style glabrous. Calyx 
red, unequally five-lobed, up to } in. long. Flower-stalks slender, downy, 
? to r+ ins. long. 

Native of Yunnan on the Tali Range, where it was discovered by Delavay 
in 1885, associated in its wild state with R. neriiflorum ; introduced by Forrest 
about 1911. It is certainly one of the best of his introductions so far as this 
country in general is concerned, for it is very hardy. Its dwarf habit and 
slow growth make it suitable for the rock garden. It is the type species of 
a section of the Neriiflorum series distinguished mainly by the thick woolly 
covering on the young shoots and underneath the leaf. The richly 
coloured flowers are very effective and asa rule come late enough to escape 
frost. In the var. CALYCINUM, Franchet, the coloured calyx is remarkably 
developed so that the lobes may be as much as # in. long. Nearly related to 
R. haematodes is 


R. CATACOSMUM, Balfour fil., which is distinguished from it by the huge calyx being 
cup-shaped and # in. long ; the leaves are more rounded and the corolla more openly bell- 
shaped and of a “crimson-rose’’ colour. Discovered in S.E. Tibet and introduced by 
Forrest in 1921-2. Mr Tagg describes it as a magnificent member of the hzmatodes 
group. It is found at 14,000 ft. altitude, so should be very hardy. 

R. POCOPHORUM, Salfour fil., is another of the haematodes group with flowers described 
by Forrest as ‘‘ deep to light crimson,” and “deep purplish crimson.” It is marked by the 
glands on the flower-stalks, calyx, and ovary. The flower-stalks are only half the length of 
those of hzematodes and catacosmum. Native of S.E. Tibet up to 15,000 ft. altitude ; 
discovered by Forrest in 1922. 


R. HELIOLEPIS, Franchet. 
(R. plebeium, Balfour and W. W. Smith.) 


An evergreen shrub up to Io ft. high ; young shoots greyish, scaly. Leaves 
ovate-lanceolate, pointed, rounded at the base; 2 to 4 ins. long, I to Ij ins. 
wide ; leaves dark green above, rather tawny green beneath and sprinkled 
thickly with glistening scales ; stalk } to j in. long. Flowers four to seven in 
a loose cluster, opening in June. Corolla widely funnel-shaped, 1 to 14 ins. 
long and wide, scaly outside, rosy red with crimson markings. Stamens ten, 
4 to ? in. long, densely downy at the base ; ovary densely scaly ; style as 
long as the stamens, downy at the base. Calyx > in. long, with rounded 
lobes, scaly like the flower-stalk, which is 4 to # in. long. 

Native of Yunnan at 10,000 to 11,000 ft. altitude ; discovered by Delavay 
flowering in July 1886; introduced by Forrest in 1912. In leaf it bears 
a strong resemblance to the well-known R. rubiginosum, which can be 
distinguished from it botanically by having a glabrous style. Another 
rhododendron to which it is akin is R. brevistylum, which has a shorter 
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downy style and leaves not so rounded at the base. R. heliolepis is the 
type species of one of Sir Isaac Balfour’s “series,” characterised by the 
leaves, shoots, ovary, and outside of corolla being scaly. 


R. HEMITRICHOTUM, Balfour and Forrest. 
(Journal Royal Hort. Soc., vol. xlviii., t. 23.) 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 3 (sometimes 4 or 5) ft. high, with slender, softly 
downy young shoots. Leaves oblong to narrowly ovate or oblanceolate, 
pointed, tapered at the base to a very short stalk ; margins recurved ; I to ity 
(sometimes 2) ins. long, ¢ to 4 (sometimes #) in. wide ; dull green and downy 
above, glaucous and scaly but downy only on the midrib beneath. Flowers 
produced in April usually in pairs from several of the terminal leaf-axils, 
constituting altogether a crowded cluster 14 to 2 ins. wide. Corolla white to 
pale rose, $ to } in. wide, funnel-shaped at the base with five broadly ovate 
lobes. Stamens ten, slightly downy towards the base; ovary scaly, style 
smooth. Calyx saucer-shaped, not lobed, scaly like the flower-stalk which is 
din. long. (Scabrifolium series.) 

Native of S.W. Szechuen, China, on the Mu-li Mountains at 12,000 ft. 
altitude, where it was discovered and whence it was introduced by Forrest in 
1918-19. It is most closely related to R. mollicomum, also to R. scabrifolium, 
but is well distinguished from both by the leaves being glaucous beneath and 
by the glabrous style. Like them it flowers quite young when raised from 
seed, sometimes in three or four years. It is hardy at Kew, having grown 
there in the open air since 1922. 


R. PUBESCENS, Balfour and Forrest, belongs to this same Scabrifolium series and is a 
bush of similar character to hemitrichotum and mollicomum. It has pinkish white flowers 
4, in. or more wide and small linear-oblong leaves 4 to I in. long, very bristly-hairy on 
both surfaces, scaly beneath. Apart from the bristly character of the pubescence it differs 
from mollicomum in its glabrous style, whilst hemitrichotum differs by the glaucous, nearly 
glabrous under surface of its leaves. Introduced from $.W. Szechuen by Forrest in 
1918-19. Hardy at Kew. 


R. HIPPOPHAOIDES, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9156.) 


An evergreen shrub 4 to 5 ft. high, of erect growth when young, making 
long slender shoots with half a dozen or more leaves to the inch, scurfy. 
Leaves mostly oblong or narrowly oval, apex often bluntish or rounded, more 
tapered at the base; { to 17 ins. long, $ to } in. wide; dark dullish green 
above, greyish beneath, both surfaces scaly but the lower one more copiously so ; 
stalk § to 4 in. long. When crushed, the leaf emits a slightly acrid odour. 
Flowers four to eight together, crowded in a roundish umbel about r+ ins. 
wide, opening normally in March and April. Corolla flattish, saucer-shaped, 
j to 1 in. wide, five-lobed (the lobes roundish), the short tube hairy. Forrest 
describes the flowers as deep purplish blue, blue-purple, pale bluish rose and 
blue. One plant at Kew gave rosy pink flowers. Stamens normally ten 
purple, about } in. long, downy at the base; anthers dark reddish brown. 
Ovary very scaly, green ; style red, smooth ; flower-stalk } to } in. long, scaly. 
Calyx ‘> in. long, five-lobed, with a few hairs at the rounded end of each lobe. 
(Lapponicum series.) 

_ Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Kingdon Ward in 1913; 
introduced by Forrest. It grows at an altitude of 12,000 ft. and is very hardy. 
It has proved one of the most satisfactory and amenable of all Chinese 
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rhododendrons in our less favourable climates, growing and flowering freely. 
It is admirable for grouping. Ripening seed freely as it does, and easily 
raised from cuttings, it should become as popular as it deserves to be. The 
flowers are less susceptible to frost than those of larger flowered species. 


R. HOOKERI, WVuttall. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4926; Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 13, 1882, fig. 96.) 


An evergreen shrub Io to 14 ft. high ; young shoots smooth. Leaves oval- 
oblong, rounded at both ends with a short mucro at the apex ; 3 to 5 ins. long, 
about half as much wide ; green and smooth above, rather glaucous beneath 
and smooth except along the veins upon which, at fairly regular intervals, 
occur little tufts of down ; stalk up to rh ins. long. Flowers produced in late 
March or April ten to fifteen in a truss. Corolla blood-red, bell-shaped, 
13 to 2 ins. wide, five-lobed, the lobes rounded and deeply notched in the 
middle ; stamens ten, quite smooth ; ovary and style smooth, the latter longer 
than the stamens but shorter than the corolla. Calyx cup-shaped, } in. long, 
smooth, obscurely five-lobed ; flower-stalk 4 to 1 in. long. 

Native of Bhotan; discovered by Thos. J. Booth in 1852, For many 
years this handsome and richly coloured species was one of the rarest of 
rhododendrons ; even now, although it is becoming more widely spread in 
gardens, it is still quite uncommon. It is related to R. Thomsonii, but is well 
distinguished from that and all other known rhododendrons by the curious 
tufts of down scattered along the chief veins beneath the leaf, and nowhere 
else. It is grown out-of-doors, really successfully, in the southern and western 
maritime counties only, although thirty or forty miles south of London it has 
survived pretty severe winters. In view of this tenderness it is interesting to 
note Booth’s record that, when and where he first collected it, frost and snow 
were very severe and continuous; also that it is associated in the wild with 
Pinus excelsa, a perfectly hardy pine. (Thomsonii series.) 


R. HUNNEWELLIANUM, Rehder and Walson. 
(R. leucolasium, Diels.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 15 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots covered 
with a short grey felt. Leaves oblanceolate, slenderly pointed but tapering 
more gradually towards the base; 2 to 4% ins. long, # to I in. wide; dark 
green, glabrous at maturity, clothed beneath with a loose grey felt; stalk 
¢ to $ in. long. Flowers produced in March or April in clusters of five to 
eight. Corolla bell-shaped, five-lobed, 2 to 24 ins. wide, 1# to 2 ins, deep, pink 
to pale rosy-lilac, spotted with maroon on the three upper lobes. Stamens 
ten, the longest about as long as the corolla, their stalks white, downy at the 
base ; anthers dark brown. Ovary and base of style clad with white down, 
the latter nearly 2 ins. long. Calyx small, shallowly lobed, downy ; flower- 
stalks ? in. long, downy. Seed-vessel ? in. long, covered with tawny down. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1908. A distinct species on account of its stiff, very narrow leaves, grey-white 
beneath. It is perfectly hardy at Kew, but increases slowly in size because of 
its being so frequently cut back by late spring frosts, and for the same reason 
flowers there infrequently. It flowered with Lt.-Col. Stephenson Clarke at 
Borde Hill, Sussex, in March 1918. Related to floribundum, it differs in its 
smaller, narrower leaves, more slenderly tapered at the base. It is named 
after the Hunnewell family, well known and ardent patrons of horticulture and 
botany in Massachusetts. (Arboreum series.) 
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R. HYPENANTHUM, Balfour fil. 


This rhododendron is very closely related to R. Anthopogon and has not 
until comparatively recently been distinguished from it (see Balfour in WVotes 
Roy. Bot. Garden, Edinburgh, vol. ix., p. 291). The flowers of what is now 
considered to be the true R. Anthopogon are pink to white (often showing 
some yellow with age) ; those of R. hypenanthum are pure yellow from the 
beginning. This seems to be the most ostensible distinction, but there is 
another. In the true R. Anthopogon the scales that surround the base of the 
winter leaf-buds fall away as soon as, or soon after, the leaves open ; but in 
R. hypenanthum these scales—triangular, overlapping, and _ciliate—remain 
clasping the twigs for several years. On these two characters R. hypenanthum 
mainly stands as a species, but the calyx is also more densely ciliate than 
in R. Anthopogon. The description given in vol. i1., p. 341, is based on the 
original conception of R. Anthopogon as a species. It is not certain which 
species the figure cited there from the Botanical Magazine really represents, but 
except for the points noted above it may serve just as well for the present one. 

Native of W. Himalaya up to 15,000 ft.; introduced in 1820, It is, of 
course, very hardy. The very short, stout, smooth style is characteristic of the 
whole oe also the strongly aromatic odour of the foliage. (Anthopogon 
series. 


R. HYPOLEPIDOTUM, Balfour and Forrest. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9259; R. brachyanthum var. lepidotum, /vanchet.) 


An evergreen, strong-smelling shrub 4 to 6 ft. high; young shoots scaly. 
Leaves oval to obovate, mostly rounded at the apex, tapered at the base; 
I to 2 ins. long, 4 to # in. wide; scaly and slightly glaucous beneath ; stalk 
4 in. long. Flowers opening in late May and June in terminal clusters of 
usually four to eight, sometimes ten, each flower ona scaly stalk I to Id ins. long. 
Corolla yellow, bell-shaped, ? in. wide, five-lobed, the lobes erect or slightly 
concave, the tube softly downy inside. Stamens ten, with whitish stalks hairy 
almost to the top; anthers brown; ovary densely scaly; style stout, } in. 
long, smooth. Calyx 4 in. long, reddish, cut almost to the base into five 
roundish ovate lobes scaly on the outside and usually on the margin. 

Native of W. China and S.E. Tibet; originally discovered by the Abbé 
Soulié; introduced by Forrest and Kingdon Ward. It belongs to the Glaucum 
series, which is distinguished by a usually large, deeply-lobed calyx ; a short 
thick, often recurved style, a bell-shaped corolla, and strongly aromatic foliage. 
This species is very near brachyanthum, which differs by its leaves being very 
glaucous and less scaly beneath, and the stamens not furnished with hairs so 
near tothe anthers. Both have only a modest beauty but are reasonably hardy, 


R. IMPERATOR, /lutchinson and Ward. 


A dwarf evergreen shrub forming in a wild state a flat, mat-like growth 
only a few inches high; young shoots slightly scaly; older bark peeling 
Leaves aromatic, oblanceolate to narrowly elliptical, rounded to pointed at 
the mucronate apex, always wedge-shaped at the base; 1 to 14 ins. long, } to 
% in. wide; smooth and dark green above, glaucous and very thinly ‘seal 
beneath ; midrib yellowish ; margins decurved ; stalk }in. or less long. pias 
solitary or in pairs, opening in May. Corolla funnel-shaped with reflexed lobes 
1 to 15 ins. wide, scarcely so long, downy all over outside, pinkish purple in 
various shades, unspotted. Stamens ten, purple, downy quite at the base ; 
ovary scaly ; style rather longer than the corolla, slender, glabrous, red. Calyx 
slightly but distinctly five-lobed ; flower-stalk red, thinly scaly, 4 to 1 in, long. 
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Native of Upper Burma in the Seinghku district, where it was discovered 
at 10,000 to 11,000 ft. altitude by Kingdon Ward and introduced by him. He 
describes it as growing on bare ledges of granite cliffs, fully exposed. It 
belongs to the Lepidotum series, in which it is distinct amongst the other 
species here described in the very thin disposition of the scales on the leaves, 
etc. A very handsome group of young plants flowering freely in a pan was 
exhibited at Westminster by Lord Swathling on roth May 1932. It is likely 
to be quite hardy and to prove a very attractive plant for the rock garden. 
So far as is known at present it is a rare species; in the Seinghku valley at 
any rate its discoverer found only two small patches. 


R. INDICUM, Sweet “INDIAN” AZALEA. 
(Azalea indica, Zinneus.) 


An eyergreen shrub, sometimes a dense bush from 3 to 6 ft. high, sometimes 
low and more or less prostrate; young shoots slender, stiff, clothed with 
flattened, appressed, bristle-like hairs pointing towards the end of the branch. 
Leaves lanceolate to oblanceolate, tapered at the base, pointed, often sparsely 
toothed ; 1 to r4 ins. long, } to #in. wide ; dark green and rather glossy above, 
paler beneath, with appressed red-brown bristles on both sides; stalk j to 
4 in. long. Flowers opening in June, solitary or in pairs at the end of the 
shoot. Corolla broadly funnel-shaped, about 14 ins. long, rather more wide, 
five-lobed, bright red to scarlet, sometimes rosy red. Stamens five, about the 
same length as the corolla, slightly downy towards the base. Ovary covered 
with erect bristles ; style smooth. Calyx and flower-stalk bristly. 

Native of S. Japan; introduced in 1833 by a Mr M‘Killigan to Knight’s 
nursery at Chelsea. It had long been cultivated by the Japanese, and Wilson, 
when in Japan, found that some two hundred sorts are recognised by them. 
Although it—or rather its varieties—held a place in European gardens for 
some years, it was rapidly displaced after the year 1850 by the Chinese 
species, R. Simsii (g.v.), a species with many varieties also, somewhat more 
tender than R. indicum and better adapted for greenhouse cultivation, 
especially for forcing early into bloom. These two species and their varieties 
have been much confused by botanists and have usually been referred to 
collectively as “Indian Azaleas.” R. Simsii is distinguished by its usually ten 
(sometimes eight) stamens to a flower. The true indicum is now very rare in 
gardens but it is in the Kew collection. Although not robust in habit, it and 
the following varieties are fairly hardy there, and this cannot be said of Simsii 


and its forms :— 

Var. BALSAMIN/FLORUM, JVicholson (Azalea roszeflora, 2. Dean).—A 
miniature shrub usually only a few inches high. Leaves 4 to 1 in. long, § to 
1 in. wide, glossy green above, grey beneath, bristly on both surfaces. Flowers 
very double, salmon red, in the bud state very much resembling small rose- 
buds. It has lived in the open air at Kew for many years but grows slowly 
and prefers a rather warmer climate. Suitable for the rock garden. Introduced 
from Japan about 1877. ye 

Var. CRISPIFLORUM, C. K. Schneider (Azalea crispiflora, Hooker), has 
thicker leaves than the type, bright rose flowers and wavy margins to the 
corolla. Introduced by Fortune about 1850. (Botanical Magazine, t. 4726). 

Var. LACINIATUM, W2/son.—Corolla rich red, divided to the base into 
narrow, strap-shaped segments nearly 1 in. long, ;'; to } in. wide. Often the 
two or three upper segments are united half way down. Calyx five-lobed, the 
lobes } in. long, bristly, pointed. Stamens five, red ; style 14 ins. long, red. 


It flowers in the open air at Kew in June, but can be regarded only as a 


curious monstrosity. / 
Var. VARIEGATUM, De Candolle,—Flowers striped in red and white. 
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Introduced with the type in 1833 to Knight’s nursery at Chelsea, and a favourite 
variety for breeding from in the early days. In England it disappeared from 
cultivation, but was re-introduced from Japan some years ago as var. 
matsushima. Rather tender. 

About 1878 Charles Maries introduced for Messrs Veitch two varieties very 
similar to each other named respectively ‘‘ Daimyo” and “ Mikado.” They have 
pale salmon single flowers and proved perfectly hardy at the Coombe Wood 
nursery. 


[This note on R. indicum and its varieties will replace the one that appears in vol. ii., 
pp. 361, 362, which was written and published before the relationship between this species 
and R. Simsii had been cleared up. ] 


R. INSIGNE, Hemsley and Welson. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 23, 1923, fig. 168.) 


An evergreen shrub described by Wilson as from 12 to 18 ft. high in a wild 
state, but as seen in cultivation a dwarfish rounded bush of stocky growth. 
Leaves very hard and firm in texture, narrowly elliptical to lanceolate, sharply 
pointed, tapered at the base; glossy dark green above, covered beneath with 
a close silvery down that ultimately turns brown ; 2 to 5 ins. long, $ to 2 ins. 
wide ; stalk thick and flattish, 4 to ? in. long. Flowers opening in May in 
hemispherical trusses 4 to 5 ins. wide, carrying fifteen or more flowers. 
Corolla bell-shaped, five-lobed, 2 ins. wide, 14 to 1 ins. deep, soft pink, the 
upper lobes maroon-spotted ; the outside_is broadly striped with deep rosy 
pink. Stamens normally ten, } to 2 in. long, downy at the base ; ovary thickly 
downy ; style smooth. Calyx small, shallowly five-lobed ; slightly downy like 
the flower-stalk, which is up to 2 ins. long. (Arboreum series.) 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced in 1908 by Wilson, who found 
it growing on the limestone bluffs of Mt. Wu. It had, however, been seen by 
Henry and Pratt long before. It is an attractive and distinct species, considered 
to have some affinity with arboreum. The deep rosy bands of colour at the 
back of the corolla (they occur also in Thayerianum) are very effective ; the 
metallic lustre of the under surface of the leaf is distinctive. At present it isa 
neat dense bush in gardens and gives no promise of attaining the dimensions 
indicated in Wilson’s field note. It flowered when only 1 ft. high and is very 
hardy at Kew. i: 


R. IRRORATUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7361 ; Gardeners’ Chronicle, June 3, Ig11, Supplement.) 


An evergreen shrub of rather stiff habit up to 12 ft. high ; occasionally a 
tree twice as high in a wild state; young shoots minutely downy and 
glandular. Leaves of firm and rather leathery texture, narrowly elliptical 
sharply pointed, tapered at the base; 2 to 54 ins. long, 1 to 1? ins. wide ; 
ultimately smooth on both surfaces ; veins in thirteen to sixteen pairs ; stalk 
+ to 2 in. long. Flowers in a terminal hemispherical truss, 4 ins. wide, of 


about fifteen blooms opening in April. Corolla bell-shaped, with the five 
rounded lobes notched and wavy at the margin; 14 to 2 ins. long and wide ; 
the colouring varies, and although the ground is white, sometimes pure some- 
times yellowish, sometimes suffused with rose, it is always or nearly ‘always 
more or less spotted. Sometimes the spotting is conspicuous but Aiahant 
never so much so as is shown in the Gardeners’ Chronicle figure quoted av 
Stamens ten, white or yellowish, about 1 in. long, minutely downy towards the 
base ; anthers brown. Ovary densely glandular, as is also the style the 
whole of its length. Calyx with five shallow triangular teeth, covered like 
the flower-stalk with minute glands ; the latter is } to 1 in. long. 
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Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by Delavay in 1886. Introduced 
from Paris to Kew in 1890. Since then seeds have several times been sent 
home by Forrest giving plants that vary considerably in flower colour ; one 
form I believe is a good yellow. It is fairly hardy at Kew but the flowers are 
often destroyed by spring frosts. A pure white form is very attractive. This 
is the type species of the ill-defined Irroratum series. 


R. KINGIANUM, Wait. 
(R. arboreum var. Kingianum, Hoofer fil, Bot. Mag., t. 7696.) 


Botanically, this is, no doubt, no more than a variety of R. arboreum as 
J. D. Hooker regarded it, for in all really essential characters it does not differ 
materially. Itis, however, very distinct in foliage. As we know it in cultivation 
it is a compact evergreen shrub with leaves that are broader than those of 
typical arboreum and much more ovate in outline ; the upper surface is very 
wrinkled, with sunken veins, puckered (bullate), convex, with the margins 
decurved, dark glossy green; the lower surface is covered with a tawny 
felt. Wild specimens collected in 1881-2 by Sir George Watt in Manipur, at 
gooo ft. altitude, have leaves as much as 6 ins. long and 24 ins. wide and our 
cultivated plants have them quite as long and even wider. The flowers, borne 
in hemispherical trusses 4 or 5 ins. wide, are of a deep blood red, the bell- 
shaped corolla 15 ins. wide. Flower-stalks glandular-downy ; ovary downy ; 
style and stamens smooth; calyx small, with five broad, rounded lobes. Very 
similar to Kingianum in foliage is 

R. ZEYLANICUM, Hovt—lIt has the same ovate or ovate-elliptical, puckered, 
convex leaves, with decurved margins and the same tawny felt beneath. The 
flowers are variously described as rich pink and blood red. There is a good 
coloured plate of it in Lindley and Paxton’s Flower Garden, vol. i., t. 7, where 
it is called ““R. Rollissonii, the Ceylon rhododendron, a/zas R. zeylanicum of 
gardens.” This picture was made from a plant which blossomed with Sir 
Charles Lemon at Carclew, Cornwall, in March 1850, and the flowers as depicted 
there have a distinct shade of rose in them. I think the two have been confused 
in gardens, but the flowers of R. zeylanicum, besides their pinkish tinge, open 
distinctly earlier than those of R. Kingianum. Their habitats, of course, are 
1500 miles apart. (Arboreum series.) 


R. Kyawl, Lace and W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9271; R. prophantum, Balfour and Forrest.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 15 or 20 ft. high ; young shoots at first furnished 
with starry down and glands, afterwards smooth. Leaves between oblong and 
oval ; 6 to 12 ins. long, 2 to 4 ins. wide; dark green and loosely downy above 
and finally glabrous there ; the under surface at first covered with starry down 
and glands like the young shoots, much or all of which wears away leaving it 
pale and shining green; stalk up to 2} ins. long. Flowers opening during 
July and August in trusses of twelve to sixteen, the main flower-stalk downy 
and glandular. Corolla fleshy, funnel-shaped, 3} ins. wide by 2% ins. deep, 
rich crimson, downy outside, five-lobed, the lobes 1 in. wide ; there are five 
darkly coloured pouches at the base. Stamens ten, crimson, up to I ins. 
long, downy at the base. Ovary covered with tawny down ; style 1? ins. long, 
crimson, glandular over most of its length. Calyx ¢ in. wide, with five broad 
shallow lobes ; flower-stalk } to 1 in. long, bristly glandular. , 

Native of E. Upper Burma; discovered in 1912 by Maung Kyaw, a 
collector in the Burmese Forest Service, after whom it is named ; found again 
and introduced by Forrest in 1919 and re-named “prophantum.” Both in 
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foliage and in flower this is a really magnificent species, although no doubt 
best when grown in the open air in our mildest parts, such as Logan in 
Wigtownshire, where I saw healthy plants several feet high in June 1931. It 
has, however, borne fourteen degrees of frost at Headfort, Co. Meath. It has 
been placed in the Irroratum series and is closely related to R. erlogynum, 
having the same starry down on various parts, the same glittering under surface 
of the adult leaf, and the same habit of growing late in the season ; but the 
foliage, flowers, and the plant itself are all larger. Another species of the same 
group very closely akin to Kyawi and probably equalling it in beauty is 


R. AGAPETUM, Balfour and Ward. 1 have not seen it in bloom, but the flowers are 
also crimson-scarlet and about the same size; the calyx smaller and edged with glands ; 
the glands and starry down of the style confined to near the base. Discovered by 
Kingdon Ward in E. Upper Burma at 6000 to 7000 ft. altitude, flowering in July 1914. 
All this group must be grown in shade. 


R. LACTEUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8988; not R. lacteum, Aems/ey, in Bot. Mag., t. 8372.) 


In the first and second editions of this work (vol. ii., p. 364) a rhododendron 
is described under this name (also figured in the Botanical Magazine) which, 
from investigations made by the late Sir Isaac Balfour, proves to be distinct 
from the plant originally called lacteum by Franchet in 1886. Sir Isaac named 
it FICTOLACTEUM, and as such it appears in our third and subsequent editions. 
(See also, p. 375.) It now remains for the true R. lacteum to be described. 

An evergreen shrub or a tree up to 30 ft. high; young shoots $ in. thick, 
at first scurfy, becoming smooth. Leaves oblong-ovate, shortly pointed, 
rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base; 4 to 8 ins. long, about half as 
much wide ; dark green and smooth above, clothed beneath with a fine, close 
tawny felt, much of which sometimes wears off before the leaf falls; stalk 
# to 14 ins. long. Flowers opening in April, closely packed twenty or thirty 
together in a truss up to 6 ins. across. Corolla bell-shaped, soft or canary 
yellow, 2 ins. wide, five-lobed, not markedly blotched. Stamens ten, downy 
towards the base. Ovary covered with whitish down; style smooth. Calyx 
a mere wavy rim ; flower-stalk downy, } to 1 in. long. (Lacteum series.) 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay in 1884; introduced by 
Forrest in 1910 from the Tali Range, where he found it growing at 12,000 ft. 
He regarded it as the finest yellow rhododendron he had met with, an opinion 
everyone who has seen the trusses exhibited at the Rhododendron Association’s 
recent shows by Mr A. M. Williams, from Werrington in Cornwall, will 
support. The false “lacteum” differs in having the under surface covered 
densely with a thick red-brown or buff felt, in the flowers being white (creamy 
or rose-tinted) with a conspicuous crimson blotch at the base, in the corolla 
being seven- or eight-lobed and the stamens fourteen or sixteen. I note that, 
in his original description, Franchet describes the corolla of the true lacteum 
as six-lobed, and the stamens as being twelve. Coming from such a high 
elevation, it should be moderately hardy, but it does not appear easy to grow. 
It is very resentful of hot sunshine. (See also galactinum.) 


R. LANATUM, Hooker il. 


An evergreen shrub rarely more than 6 or 7 ft. high in cultivation, but said 
to be sometimes a small tree in nature ; young shoots, under surface of leaves, 
and flower-stalks thickly covered with a pale brown felt. Leaves obovate to 
narrowly oval, rounded at the end; 2) to 5 ins, long, 1 to 2} ins. wide; 
upper surface at first covered with whitish wool which ultimately falls away 
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except at the base of the midrib, leaving it dark green; stalk } to } in. long. 
Flowers in a terminal cluster of usually six or seven but sometimes ten, 
opening in April. Corolla 2 to 2} ins. wide, bell-shaped, five-lobed, pale 
yellow dotted with red, the lobes rounded, } in. wide. Stamens ten, downy 
at the base ; anthers dark brown. Ovary woolly ; style smooth. Calyx very 
small ; flower-stalk $ to } in, long. 

Native of the Sikkim Himalaya at 10,000 to 12,000 ft. altitude ; discovered 
by J. D. Hooker in 1848, and soon after introduced to Kew. It is a very 
distinct species of the Campanulatum series, especially in the more persistent 
woolliness of its branchlets, under surface of leaves, etc., combined with the 
pale yellow flowers. It has never been common, and is still rarely seen in a 
thoroughly healthy condition. There is (or used to be) a plant about 7 ft. 
high at Carclew, in Cornwall, and there are some healthy plants at Bodnant 
in the Conway Valley, and at Exbury, Mr Magor of Lamellen, Cornwall, had 
a fine truss at the Rhododendron Association’s Show at Westminster, in April 
1930, which showed how charming the species can be. It is only in such 
localities as these that it is likely to be a success in the open air. 


R. LEDOIDES, Balfour and W. W. Smtth. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8831; R. hedyosmum, Balfour fil.) 


A neat evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ft. high, of twiggy habit; young shoots 
slender, covered with a mass of scurfy overlapping scales, mixed with which 
are whitish hairs. Leaves linear or oblong-lanceolate, tapering about equally 
at both ends; ? to rj ins. long, } to 3°; in. wide; dull green and with some 
scales above, paler and with a thick scurf of yellowish scales beneath ; margins 
decurved ; stalk #4, to } in. long. Flowers opening in May densely packed, 
twelve to twenty together, in a hemispherical cluster 1 to 1$ ins. wide. 
Corolla white, pale pink or rose-coloured, fading with age, about 4 in. long 
and 3 in. wide, with a tubular base } in. long which is downy inside, expanding 
at the mouth into five lobes. Stamens five, hidden away in the tube of the 
corolla, their stalks glabrous ; ovary densely scaly ; style red, shorter than the 
stamens, thick and club-shaped, with a large pink stigma. Calyx small, pale 
green, with five rounded fringed lobes ; flower-stalk scaly, 74; in. long. 

Native of Yunnan, China, up to altitudes of 13,000 ft., discovered and 
introduced by Forrest in 1913. The leaves when crushed are rather strongly 
scented. It is one of the Cephalanthum (vol. ii., p. 350) series and a charming 
hardy species very daphne-like in truss and individual flower. It first flowered 
at Caerhays in 1917 at three years old, raised from seed. 

R. SPHEZRANTHUM, Balfour and Forrest, is so similar to ledoides that it 
scarcely deserves to rank as a species. Balfour relied on the following 
differentiating characters: main flower-stalk scaly in spheranthum, minutely 
downy in ledoides ; corolla scaly outside in spharanthum, not so in ledoides ; 
stamens downy towards the base in sphzranthum, glabrous in ledoides. 
I have noticed, however, on plants grown in Cornwall under Forrest’s 
No. 11246 (the type number for ledoides) a few scales outside the corolla, 
and traces of pubescence on the stamens. Native of Yunnan, China, up to 
elevations of 13,000 ft. (Gardeners Chronicle, 23rd May 1925, fig. 146.) 


R. LEPTOTHRIUM, Balfour and Forrest. 
(R. australe, Balfour and Forrest.) 


An evergreen, diffusely branched shrub up to 20 ft. high in a wild state, with 
slender downy twigs becoming grey, the down remaining on at least two years. 
Leaves thin, oval-lanceolate, rounded at the base, tapering at the apex to 
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a short mucro; 1} to 3 ins. long, 8 to 1 in. wide; at first a pleasing purplish 
red then dark green and smooth except for the midrib which 1s downy above 
and below; stalk } to 2 in. long, covered with grey down. Flowers solitary 
from the clustered terminal leaf-axils, opening in May. Corolla deep magenta 
rose with crimson spots, about 1} ins. wide, five-lobed, the lobes oblong and as 
long or longer than the tube which is downy inside. Stamens five, the lower 
half downy ; ovary covered with sticky glands; style smooth. Calyx with 
five ovate or oblong lobes @ in. long, ciliate ; flower-stalks slender, § in. long, 
downy, rosy purple. ; 

Mone Of NW. Yunnan ; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1914. 
I first saw it in flower at Caerhays in May 1920; in 1932 it was 12 ft. high 
there. It belongs to the series of which R. ovatam (vol. il, p. 371) 1s the type 
species well marked by the solitary axillary flowers, the five stamens, and the 
large calyx-lobes; the group is intermediate between the azaleas and true 
rhododendrons. Nearly related to leptothrium and intermediate between it 
and ovatum is 


R. Bacon, Léveillé, a native of Hupeh, where it was found by Henry in 1888 and 
introduced (as ‘‘ovatum’’) by Wilson in 1900. It differs from the true ovatum in the 
calyx-lobes being fringed with hairs, and from leptothrium in the shape of the leaves (which 
are usually much more tapered at the base) and in the young shoots which are glandular- 
hairy as well as downy. Flowers soft rosy-lilac, 1 to 14 ins. wide; corolla with deep 
obovate lobes ; leaf-stalks slender. All three species are too tender for the open air at Kew, 
but Mr G. Loder grows leptothrium outside at Wakehurst in Sussex. (Ovatum series.) 


Ro LEUCASPIS, Lage. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 23, 1929, fig. 67.) 


An evergreen shrub 1 to 2 ft. high ; young shoots and leaf-stalks bristly. 
Leaves elliptic to obovate, tapered at the base, rounded at the apex, the mucro 
at the end often curiously reflexed ; 14 to 2} ins. long, $ to 14 ins. wide; dark 
glossy green and sparsely bristly above; glaucous and thickly set with shining 
yellowish scales beneath ; stalk ¢ in. long. Flowers terminal, mostly in pairs, 
sometimes solitary or in threes, opening in April and May. Corolla flat and 
Open, 2 ins. wide, pure white, with five broadly rounded, overlapping lobes ; 
slightly scaly outside, hairy in the throat. Stamens ten, their white stalks 
hairy except towards the top; anthers chocolate-brown. Ovary densely clad 
with whitish scales ; style thick, curved, whitish, smooth. Calyx } in. long, 
with five deep, broadly ovate or obovate lobes, scaly only at the base, fringed 
with soft hairs ; flower-stalk } in. long, scaly but not bristly. 

Native of Tibet; discovered and introduced by Kingdon Ward in 1925. 
His note referring to his No. 6273, the seed of which has produced plants that 
flowered in 1929, reads: “Prostrate shrub, forming a close growth, with stems 
rising I to 2 ft., or forming small erect bushes.” Plants less than 1 foot high 
were shown in flower by Mr L. de Rothschild at Westminster on 12th February 
1929, when the species was given an Award of Merit. Plants of about the same 
size, and in perfect health, I saw blooming very prettily in the rock garden at 
Exbury in April 1931. It belongs to the Boothii series, in which a flat corolla, 
large deeply lobed calyx and bent style are notable characteristics, but it is 
well distinguished by its white flowers, most of the group having yellow 
ones. Ward found it at 10,000 ft. altitude in the Tsangpo Gorge, but the 
degree of cold it will bear with us is as yet uncertain. I[t is evidently hardy 


enough at Exbury, which is close to the Solent, and flowered when only three 
years old. 
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R. LINDLEYI, 7. Moore. 


An evergreen shrub of lax habit, often found in nature as an epiphyte on 
various species of trees; young shoots slightly scaly, otherwise smooth. 
Leaves oblong to oval, rounded at both ends; 2} to 6 ins. long, ? to 2 ins. 
wide ; glaucous and scaly beneath; stalk ? in. long. Flowers in clusters of 
four to six, fragrant. Corolla white, funnel-shaped, 3 to 3} ins. long and wide, 
five-lobed. Stamens ten, very downy at the lower half. Ovary and base of 
style thickly covered with red-brown scales. Calyx % in. long, deeply five- 
lobed, the lobes oblong-ovate fringed with whitish hairs ; flower-stalk } in. 
long, scaly, not downy. 

Native of Sikkim and Bhotan ; discovered in 1848 by J. D. Hooker who, 
both in his illustration and description (Si#&im Rhododendrons, t. 2), confused 
it with R. Dalhousiz. The true plant is very rare, but plants are growing at 
Caerhays and Heligan in Cornwall, and Millais records his having seen one at 
Fermoy, Co. Cork, As it grows in Sikkim at elevations as low as 6000 ft., it 
is only in such warm localities that it can be grown in the open. 

R. DaLHousi4, Hooker fil. (Botanical Magazine, t. 4718), is also sometimes 
an epiphyte, sometimes it grows on rocks. It was discovered in Sikkim, in 
1848, by J. D. Hooker. The fragrant flowers open in May and June in clusters 
of three to five, the corolla white tinged with rose, 3 to 4 ins. long, nearly as 
wide. It differs from Lindleyi in the young shoots being bristly as well as 
scaly, in the downy flower-stalks, in the calyx-lobes not being fringed with 
hairs, and in the style being scaly two-thirds up. It comes from the same 
elevations and is equally tender. The true plant, a fine thing, is very rare, 
many so-called being really hybrids. One of the best plants in cultivation 
is at Kew, grafted on ponticum. Crossed with formosum it has produced 
R. TYERMANNII, and, with ciliatum, “ Countess of Haddington.” Both species 
belong to the megacalyx section of the Maddenii series. 


R. LONGISTYLUM, Rehder and Wetlson. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 or 7 ft. high, with only slightly scaly young 
shoots. Leaves narrowly oval or oblanceolate, much tapered towards the base, 
3 to 2 ins. long, } to #in. wide; dark dullish green and with a fine network of 
sunken veins above, quite pale and sprinkled thinly with very small scales 
beneath ; stalk } to } in. long. Flowers produced in March and April, eight 
to twelve or more crowded in a terminal cluster. Corolla white or pink, } in. 
long and wide, with five ovate, bluntish lobes. Stamens ten, unequal, the 
longest slightly exceeding the corolla, downy at the base; anthers yellow. 
Ovary scaly ; style 1 to 1} ins. long, smooth, often reddish. Calyx pale green, 
scaly, five-lobed, the lobes ;1; to 4 in. long, fringed with hairs. (Triflorum 
series.) 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced in 1908 by Wilson, who describes 
it as growing on cliffs and scrub-clad slopes fully exposed to the sun. Rehder 
and Wilson write of the great length of the style as “most remarkable” ; but, 
compared with some of its newer allies, it does not exceed the corolla to any 
very notable degree. They considered it to be related to R. micranthum, but 
that species has much smaller, more numerous flowers in a cluster, smooth 
stamens, and flowers much later. R. longistylum is now placed in the triflorum- 
yunnanense group, whilst R. micranthum as “showing no particular affinity with 
any other rhododendron” is in a group by itself. Both are quite hardy near 
London. 
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R. MACROSEPALUM, Maximowzcz. 
(R. linearifolium var. macrosepalum, Makino ; Azalea macrosepala, A. Koch.) 


According to Wilson, this evergreen azalea is the wild type of the curious 
R. linearifolium described in vol. ii, p. 366, the latter being really an abnormal 
form which originated in Japanese gardens. Only comparatively small plants 
of R, macrosepalum are in this country, but Wilson describes it as a low, laxly 
branched evergreen azalea of spreading habit, usually less than 3 ft. high, but 
seen by him in Shikoku thrice as tall. The young shoots are densely clothed 
with outstanding, occasionally gland-tipped hairs. Leaves lanceolate to ova 
or oval, hairy on both surfaces, the larger ones 14 to 24 ins. long, g to Ig 1ms. 
wide ; stalk up to } in. long, very hairy. Flowers fragrant, opening in May 
in terminal clusters usually of four to six, but sometimes up to ten. Corolla 
rose-pink to reddish purple, funnel-shaped at the base, dividing into five lobes 
and 14 to 2 ins. wide, not so long. Stamens five normally, usually shorter 
than the corolla. Ovary clothed with erect white hairs. Calyx green, with 
five narrow, pointed, strap-shaped, hairy lobes 2 to 1} ins. long, sometimes 
exceeding the corolla in length. oes 

Native of Japan; introduced to St Petersburg by Maximowicz in 1863 
and flowered in 1870, but afterwards apparently lost to cultivation. Wilson 
reintroduced it in 1914. It is evidently a very variable plant and Wilson 
enumerates four forms of it, one of which, DIANTHIFLORUM (Azalea dianthi- 
flora, Carriére), is or has been cultivated in this country and has double rosy- 
purple flowers dotted with brown, I saw a plant of R. macrosepalum flowering 
freely with Mr P. D. Williams at Lanarth in May 1920, which had curious 
green, hairy, malformed, flattened styles exceeding the corolla in length. It 
is fairly hardy at Kew. The calyx is quite remarkable. 


R. MACULIFERUM, franchet. 


An evergreen shrub 8 to to ft. high in cultivation and of dense, bushy, very 
leafy habit; young shoots at first woolly. Leaves oblong, narrowly oval or 
obovate, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, abruptly narrowed to 
a short point, 3 to 55 ins. long, 1 to 24 ins. wide; dark green and smooth 
above, woolly beneath, but only on the midrib where the wool is dense at the 
base, fading away upwards until at the upper third it quite disappears ; stalk 
% to 14 ins. long, downy like the base of the midrib. Flowers opening in 
March and April in loose trusses 4 ins. wide composed of six to ten blossoms. 
Corolla five-lobed, bell-shaped, 15 ins. wide, pale rose to white with a dark 
crimson, almost black spot at the base, to which the specific name refers. 
Stamens ten, shorter than the corolla, their stalks downy at the base ; anthers 
black or nearly so. Ovary cylindrical, 3%; in. long, covered with short, pale 
tawny hairs ; style smooth. Calyx small, with five triangular lobes ; flower- 
stalk # to 1 in. long, woolly. 

Native of N.W. Hupeh, whence it was introduced to cultivation by Wilson 
in 1901; originally discovered, however, in Szechuen by Farges early in the 
previous decade. Wilson gives its height at one place as up to 32 ft. but 
healthy bushes thirty years old at Caerhays do not promise to attain that 
height or become tree-like. It is a well-marked species by reason of the 
woolly midrib beneath and the bell-shaped flowers with almost erect lobes 
and a very conspicuous black-crimson blotch at the base. It blossoms in 
March and April, not always freely, and inclined to hide its trusses in the 
luxuriant foliage. One of the fine plants growing in the Caerhays woods has 
flowers of a very pure white. Quite hardy. (Barbatum series.) 
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R. MADDENIL, Hooker fil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 4805; R. Jenkinsii, Muétall/.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 9 ft. high, of open habit; bark papery ; young 
shoots grey, clad with red-brown scales. Leaves lanceolate to oblong- 
lanceolate, sharply pointed, tapered at both ends ; 3 to 6 ins. long, 1} to 24 ins. 
wide ; dark green above, glaucous beneath but nearly covered with scales ; 
stalk } to 1 in. long. Flowers very fragrant, produced from June to August 
in clusters of two to four. Corolla white, sometimes flushed with rose on the 
outside, funnel-shaped, 4 ins. long and wide, five-lobed, the lobes rounded, 
over I in. wide ; scaly outside. Stamens twenty, 2 ins. long, glabrous ; anthers 
orange-yellow. Ovary and style completely clad with scales. Calyx small 
for the size of the flower, the five lobes usually about } in. long, except the 
back one which may be 3 in. long, scaly outside. Flower-stalk } to ? in. long. 

Native of Sikkim ; discovered and introduced about 1849 by the younger 
Hooker. It occurs at 5000 to gooo ft. altitude, and is not hardy in our average 
climate, but is a delightful shrub in Cornwall and other mild places, one of its 
good qualities being that it flowers later in the season than most rhododendrons ; 
another that it is easily grown. It is named after Major Madden, who belonged 
to the Bengal Civil Service in 1849. Several very beautiful hybrids between this 
and R. cinnabarinum have been raised, such as “Rose Mangles.” Mr L. de 
Rothschild has re-crossed two of these with cinnabarinum and has thereby 
obtained two very beautiful varieties called “Lady Rosebery” and “Lady 
Chamberlain.” Being by descent three-fourths cinnabarinum (which is 
perfectly hardy at Kew) they should bring some of the beauty and distinction 
of the tender Maddenii to the cooler gardens of this country. The flowers of 
‘‘Lady Rosebery” are shining pink, prettily veined within; those of “Lady 
Chamberlain” orange coloured stained with ruby red. Both have been awarded 
a first-class certificate. (See also R. crassum, p. 366.) 


R. CALOPHYLLUM, NVutiall, has frequently been united with R. Maddenii, although 
sometimes as a variety. Mr Hutchinson (see Votes from the Royal Botanic Garden, 
Edinburgh, vol. xii., p. 22) considers them distinct and that the true calophyllum has never 
been in cultivation. (Maddenii series.) 


R. MALLOTUM, 4alfour and Ward. 
(R. emulorum, Salfour fil.) 


An evergreen shrub or a small tree, in nature up to 15 ft. high; young 
shoots stout, downy. Leaves obovate, 3 to 7 ins. long, half or rather more 
than half as much wide ; dark dull green and wrinkled above like R, Falconeri ; 
covered beneath with a rich, soft, brownish red wool ; veins twelve to fifteen on 
each side of the midrib which is terminated by a yellowish, knob-like, shining 
mucro. Flowers opening in April in hemispherical trusses about 5 ins. wide, 
carrying over a dozen blossoms. Corolla tubular-bell-shaped, rosy scarlet to 
deep crimson, 2 ins. wide, 14 ins. long, with five notched lobes, each & in. 
wide. Stamens ten, # to 1 in. long, smooth; anthers dark brown. Ovary 
silky-hairy ; style glabrous, 14 ins. long. Calyx very small; flower-stalk about 
2 in. long, very woolly. 
“Discovered in N.E. Burma by Kingdon Ward in 1914; introduced by 
Forrest from W. Yunnan, China, in 1919. Judging by leaf alone, one would 
regard it as being akin to R. Falconeri, to which it bears a striking resemblance, 
but it really belongs to the hamatodes section of the Neriiflorum series. 
Mr J. C. Williams sent me a truss during the last days of March 1931, from 
Caerhays, which I thought to be extremely beautiful ; in this the corolla had a 
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distinct shade of rose. According to Mr E. H. M. Cox the species is hardy in 
Perthshire, but I imagine it will show its best qualities in the maritime 
counties of the south and west. 


R. MARTINIANUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 6 ft. high, with slender but stiff young shoots 
furnished with glands, becoming grey and swollen at the joints the second 
and third years. Leaves clustered at the end of the shoot, oval inclined to 
oblong, abruptly tapered towards both ends, ending in a very distinct mucro ; 
3 to 1 ins. long, half as much wide; more or less glandular when young, 
eventually glabrous or nearly so, rather glaucous beneath ; stalk x in. long, 
glandular. Flowers two or three together in a terminal cluster each on 
a glandular stalk up to 1} ins. Jong. Corolla widely funnel-shaped, five-lobed, 
1 in. long, 2 ins. wide, pale rose with a dark blotch at the base, the lobes 
reflexed. Stamens ten, downy at the base ; ovary and base of style glandular. 
Calyx small, fringed with glands. P 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1914. 
It is described as a most distinct and beautiful species which will find its most 
suitable conditions in the southern and western maritime counties. Regarded 
botanically as a distinct type of the Thomsonii series, it has very little 
resemblance to R. Thomsonii itself. Flowers in May and June. A noticeable 
character is the swollen joints of the year-old (and older) branchlets, marking 
the places where the whorls of leaves were attached. 


R. MEDDIANUM, Forrest. 


An evergreen, stoutly branched shrub up to 6 ft. high, glabrous in all its 
parts; young shoots glaucous. Leaves oval or inclined to obovate, broadly 
tapered to rounded at the base, rounded and with a short mucro at the apex; 
3 to 5 ins. long, 2 to 34 ins. wide ; dark dull green above, paler green beneath ; 
stalk stout, $ to 14 ins. long. Flowers in a terminal truss of five to ten, 
opening in March and April. Corolla deep crimson, between bell-shaped and 
funnel-shaped, 23 ins. long and wide, five-lobed, the lobes shallow, rounded 
and notched ; stamens ten, with white stalks, shorter than the corolla. Calyx 
red, cup-shaped, five-lobed, the obovate lobes } to 4 in. long; style 14 ins. 
long, red ; flower-stalk yellowish. (Thomsonii series.) 

Native of W. Yunnan, China, and of N.E. Burma; discovered by Forrest 
at 10,000 to 11,000 ft. altitude in 1917 and introduced by him. It is a Chinese 
representative of R. Thomsonii, from which it differs in its red calyx and green 
under surface of the leaves. It is a very handsome richly coloured rhodo- 
dendron. A form with bright scarlet flowers is said to have flowered in 
Cornwall. The var. ATROKERMESINUM is distinguished by its glandular ovary 
and larger darker coloured flowers. 


R. MEGACALYX, Balfour and Ward. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 25, 1929, fig. 192.) 


An evergreen shrub up to roft. or rs ft. high in a wild state, described by Ward 
as of “tall, loosely knit” habit. Leaves oblong-oval, often inclined to obovate, 
mostly rounded at the apex ; 4 to 6 ins. long, I to 3 ins. wide ; strongly veined ; 
dull light green and glabrous above, densely furnished with sunken, yellow- 
brown scales beneath ; stalk } to j in. long, with a shallow groove on the upper 
side. Flowers drooping, opening in April and May in loose clusters of three to 
five, with a nutmeg-like fragrance. Corolla funnel-shaped, 4 ins. long and as 
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much wide, pure white or flushed with pinkish purple, stained with pale yellow 
at the base inside. Stamens ten, shorter than the corolla, downy at the lower 
part. Ovary and base of style downy. Calyx very large, bell-shaped, } to 
1} ins. long, with five deep, rounded ovate lobes ; flower-stalk stout, glabrous, 
Ito rfins. long. Seed-vessel thick, } in. long, enclosed by the persistent calyx. 

Native of N.E. Burma, up to elevations of gooo ft.; discovered by Kingdon 
Ward in 1914, afterwards found by Forrest and Farrer. This has to be grown 
in a cool greenhouse at Kew, where it flowers freely and regularly and is 
always to be recognised through the winter by its curiously stalked flower-buds. 
Mr Lionel de Rothschild observes that the later importations of this fine species 
promise to be hardier than the earliest one, and it may prove to be possible to 
grow them in the open air in such places as Exbury, near the Solent. It is the 
type species of a section of the Maddenii series characterised by the flower 
having ten stamens and a large calyx with broad lobes. R. megacalyx itself is 
distinguished by the flower-stalks and calyx being free from scales, and by the 
leaf-stalk being grooved on the upper side. 


R. MICROPHYTON, Franchet. 
(The Species of Rhododendron, p. go.) 


An evergreen azalea I to 3 (or occasionally up to 6) ft. high, of bushy, twiggy 

habit; young shoots densely clothed with pale, reddish-brown, appressed, 
flattened, forward-pointing bristles. Leaves oval, ovate or lanceolate, } to I} ins. 
long, 4 to # in. wide, pointed, of a bronzy tinge when young, bright green 
above when older and sprinkled with bristles ; the lower surface paler and 
with appressed bristles, especially on the midrib; margins bristly ; stalk ;4, to 
+ in. long, Flowers four to six together in terminal clusters opening in April 
and May. Corolla pale rosy-lilac with carmine or crimson spots on the three 
upper lobes, ? to 1} ins. wide and long, five-lobed, the lobes ovate, spreading, 
contracted at the base to a cylindrical tube, faintly downy inside. Stamens 
to £in. long, downy towards the base ; anthers deep rose. Ovary covered 
with bright brown hairs ; style smooth. Calyx lobes five, varying from ;5 to 
i in. long, covered with bright-brown bristles like the flower-stalks, which are 
4 in. long. 
: Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by the Abbé Delavay about 1884, and 
a little later by Henry. Forrest found it on the eastern flank of the Tali Range 
in 1906, but the plants I have seen in flower were raised from his 1913 seed 
(some flowered at Kew under glass in April 1921). It belongs to the indicum 
group of azaleas, characterised by the forward-pointing appressed bristles on 
the vegetative parts ; the long cylindrical tube of the corolla is distinctive. It 
is a pretty, free-flowering plant, the flowers sometimes almost white. Only 
hardy, I think, in the south and west. 


R. MOLLICOMUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high ; young shoots very downy. Leaves 
of stout leathery texture, narrowly oval or oblong, tapered at the base, rather 
blunt at the apex ; ? to 2 ins. long, % to 4 in. wide ; dull green above, downy 
on both surfaces, especially on the midrib beneath and on the strongly 
decurved margins ; somewhat scaly beneath ; stalk } in. or less long. Flowers 
opening in April and May usually in pairs from the terminal leaf-axils, each 
flower on a downy stalk about } in. long, the whole forming a truss 2 or 3 ins. 
wide. Corolla pale pink to rosy red, { in. long, 1 in. wide, slenderly funnel- 
shaped at the base, dividing at the top into five oblong lobes ; slightly scaly 
outside, slightly downy inside the tube. Stamens ten, well protruded, their 
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slender stalks downy on the lower half. Ovary scaly and downy ; style downy 
at the base, slender, 1 in. or so long, standing along with the stamens half an 
inch beyond the corolla. Calyx very small, scarcely lobed, very downy. 

Native of Yunnan, China, up to altitudes of 11,000 ft.; discovered and 
introduced by Forrest in 1913; first flowered at Caerhays in 1917. It is a 
pretty rhododendron akin to R. scabrifolium, but differs in its smaller flowers 
and leaves and scarcely lobed calyx. Notable characteristics are the soft 
down which covers shoots, leaves, flower-stalks and calyx, the protruded 
stamens and style, and the mixture of scales and down beneath the leaf. It 
is evidently hardier than is generally supposed, as it has lived and flowered 
annually in the open air at Kew since 1923. At the same time it is better 
suited with milder conditions. (Scabrifolium series.) 


R. MONOSEMATUM, /Zutchinson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8675.) 


An evergreen shrub closely related to R. pachytrichum (vol. ii., p. 371), of 
sturdy, bushy habit and probably capable of growing Io ft. or more high. It 
differs chiefly from pachytrichum in the young shoots and leaf-stalks being 
furnished with straight, unbranched, gland-tipped bristles ; in pachytrichum 
. the hairs are curly, branched and not gland-tipped. Leaves oblong, 3 to 6 ins. 
long, 1 to 13 ins, wide, green on both surfaces and smooth except for some 
hairs at the base of the midrib. Flowers produced in April, a dozen or so 
together, in hemispherical terminal trusses 4 ins. wide. Corolla bell-shaped, 
1} ins. wide, white tinged with rose, marked at the base with a black-purple 
blotch and a few spots. Stamens ten, white, downy at the base; anthers 
dark purple. Ovary covered with short glands, mixed with longer whitish 
hairs, style smooth. Calyx and flower-stalk very glandular. 

Native of Szechuen, China; introduced by Wilson for Messrs Veitch in 
1904. It will be seen from the description given above that it differs from 
pachytrichum in the glandular character of the hairs on branchlet, leaf-stalk, 
flower-stalk, calyx, and ovary. It has about the same hardiness and the same 
garden value. (Barbatum series.) 


R. MUCRONULATUM, J7urczaninow. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8304.) 


This rhododendron is briefly mentioned in vol. ii., p. 353, under the note 
on R. dauricum, of which it was made a variety by Maximowicz. It was 
introduced in 1907 and has since then developed such fine qualities that it 
deserves fuller mention than was there given. It is a deciduous shrub of 
erect, thinnish habit, up to 6 or 8 ft. high, the twigs slender and smooth except 
for a few scales. Leaves lanceolate or inclined to oblanceolate, slenderly 
pointed ; 1{ to 4 ins. long, 4 to 1} ins. wide; of thin texture; stalk } to # in. 
long. Flowers produced singly from each of a cluster of buds at the end of 
the naked shoots, sometimes as many as six at the tip of one shoot, often 
opening successively. Corolla pale rose-purple, opening widely, 14 to 2 ins. 
across, five-lobed, downy outside. Stamens ten, their stalks downy at the 
base ; anthers dark purple. Ovary covered with close, minute scales ; style 
smooth. Calyx small, shallowly five-lobed ; flower-stalk scaly, z in. long 
hidden by the bracts of the flower-bud. (Dauricum series.) , 

Native of N. China, Manchuria, Japan, and Korea. Wilson observes 
that it is very abundant in Korea in thin woods and open country. Under 
cultivation its flowering season varies according to the weather. At Kew, as 
a rule, it is at its best from Christmas to the beginning of February. I have 
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seen it in splendid bloom on Christmas Day. The flowers are destroyed by 
about five degrees of frost, but are often succeeded by a fresh crop. After 
a hard winter and spring, flowers will open as late as April. This shrub must 
be included amongst the very best of winter flowerers, for few give so beautiful 
a display so early in the year. In botanical detail it scarcely differs from 
dauricum, but in its greater size and vigour, its larger more pointed leaves, 
and its larger flowers it is very different. It is also superior as a garden shrub. 

Var, ACUMINATUM (R. acuminatum, Hort. Japan, not Hooker fil.), introduced 
to Kew along with the type in 1907, differs in flowering later and in its more 
twiggy habit. 


R. MULIENSE, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub apparently not more than 3 ft. high ;, young shoots 
slender, densely scurfy. Leaves oblong or oval, mostly rounded at the apex ; 
} to % in. long, ;3; to } in. wide ; dull green above, pale and grey beneath, 
densely scaly on both sides, the scales below pitted and shining ; very shortly 
but distinctly stalked. Flowers five or six together in terminal clusters, 
opening in May and June. Corolla bright yellow, ? to 1 in. wide, five-lobed, 
the lobes oval and scaly up the centre outside, downy in the tube ; stamens 
4 in. long with a tuft of down near the base. Ovary scaly ; style downy at the 
base. Calyx five-lobed ; the lobes elliptical, 4 to 33 in. long, scaly outside, 
fringed with hairs ; flower-stalks } in. long, scaly. 

Native of S.W. Szechuen, China; found on the Mu-li Mountains (from 
which it takes its name) by Forrest in June 1918. It grows at 12,000 to 
13,000 ft. altitude, and is quite hardy. It belongs to the yellow-flowered 
section of the Lapponicum series, which includes chryseum and flavidum. 
R. chryseum is well distinguished by having usually only five stamens and no 
down on the style ; whilst flavidum has no scales outside the corolla, and those 
beneath the leaf are more thinly disposed. R. muliense is a pretty, dwarf 
species very suitable for rock garden cultivation. 


R. MULTIFLORUM, fort. 


This is a hybrid between virgatum and ciliatum, and is a neat evergreen 
bush capable of growing 6 or 8 ft. high and more in breadth. It has obovate 
or oblong pointed leaves, 14 to 2 ins. long, 4 to ? ins. wide, dark bright green 
above, scaly beneath and very shortly stalked. From virgatum it inherits the 
character of producing its flowers singly from the axils of the leaves. Corolla 
white, flushed with rose, funnel-shaped, five-lobed, 15 ins. long and wide. 
Stamens ten, hairy at the base ; ovary scaly; style longer than corolla, nearly 
or quite smooth. Calyx } in. deep, the five rounded lobes fringed with hairs 
as in ciliatum. 

Although this interesting and pretty hybrid succeeds better-to the south 
and west, it is hardy at Kew. It used to grow very well in the Coombe 
Wood nursery. Millais mentions a plant in the garden of Sir John Llewellyn, 
near Swansea, 7 ft. high and 15 ft. in diameter. It flowers in April. 


R. MYRTILLOIDES, Balfour and Ward. 


A dwarf evergreen shrub usually given as under 6 in. high in nature; 
young shoots warted. Leaves narrowly obovate, wedge-shaped at the base, 
rounded and with a short mucro at the apex; } to jin. long, } in. or less 
wide; dark bright green above, thinly scaly and glaucous beneath ; margins 
recurved; stalk very short. Flowers solitary on a slender, glandular-warty 
stalk 1 to r4tins. long. Corolla bell-shaped, plum-coloured outside, maroon 
inside, about 4 in. long, five-lobed, the lobes rounded. Stamens ten, downy 
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on the lower part; anthers white. Ovary scaly; style short, stout, curved 
downwards. Calyx with five rounded lobes ;}; in. long, smooth outside. 

Native of N.E. Burma; discovered by Kingdon Ward in 1914 growing on 
granite cliffs up to 15,000 ft. altitude. Farrer came across it In I9tg and 
describes its flowers as “ waxy, with a deep plum-like bloom outside and inside 
of a hot mahogany red, very delicate and attractive.” If the description given 
above be compared with that of campylogynum, not much will be found to 
differentiate them. But myrtilloides is evidently permanently dwarfer, although 
Mr E. H. M. Cox gives its maximum height as 18 ins., the leaves at first are 
glaucous beneath, the flower is solitary (?always) and rather smaller, and the 
scaliness is somewhat more obvious and permanent. It is quite hardy, is 
easily increased by cuttings, and makes dainty tufts for the rock garden. 
(Campylogynum Series.) 


R. NERIIFLORUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8727.) 


An evergreen shrub 4 to 6 ft. (occasionally 8 ft.) high; young shoots 
reddish, woolly at first. Leaves oblong to narrowly obovate, rounded to 
abruptly tapered at both ends, mucronate ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 15 ins. wide ; 
dark green above, glaucous-white beneath, smooth except on the midrib 
beneath ; stalk } to # in. long, reddish and downy when young. Flowers six 
to twelve in a truss 3 to 4 ins. wide, opening in March or April. Corolla rich 
crimson, tubular-bell-shaped, 14 to 1# ins. long, not so much wide, with five 
rounded, notched lobes; stamens ten, white, glabrous, # to 1} ins. long ; 
anthers very dark brown. Ovary felted; style slightly overtopping the 
stamens, glabrous except just above the ovary. Calyx membranous, varying 
in size and very irregular, with five unequal rounded lobes; flower-stalk 
about 4 in. long, downy. 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by Delavay in 1883 ; introduced by 
Forrest in 1906 and again in 1910. He found it on the eastern flank of the 
Tali Range up to 12,000 ft. altitude. This beautiful species (the type of a 
series”) is one of the most richly coloured of all Chinese rhododendrons and 
should be regarded as indispensable to any collection of them where it can be 
grown. It is hardy in a well-sheltered place at Kew, but grows slowly and is 
apt to overflower itself there, and is happier thirty or more miles to the south. 
In its glowing colour it bears comparison with Thomsonii and fulgens and will 
no doubt prove valuable for hybridising. 


R. EUCHAITES, Balfour and Forrest, is now regarded as a subspecies of neriiflorum. It 
is a taller plant (Forrest says 15 to 20 ft. high), even a small tree, and the flowers are larger 
and brighter in colour. Native of S.W. Yunnan and Burma; discovered by Forrest in 
1913. It flowers in April and is perhaps the best of the neriiflorum section of the series. 


R. NIPHARGUM, Balfour and Ward. 


An evergreen shrub 15 to 25 ft. high; young shoots stout and as much as 
2 in. thick, grey-downy. Leaves stout and leathery, oblanceolate, blunt or 
almost rounded at the apex, long-tapered at the base; 5 to 9 ins. long, 13 to 
24 ins. wide; dark green and soon smooth above, covered beneath with a 
close white felt ; stalk } tor in. long. Flowers in a compact rounded truss of 
ten to fifteen, opening in spring. Corolla bell-shaped, five-lobed, 14 ins. long, 
rosy white to pale rose, with a crimson blotch at the base and similarly coloured 
spots on the upper side. Stamens ten, minutely downy at the base, white with 
dark brown anthers, ovary slender, smooth or with a little down, tapered at 
the top to the smooth style. Calyx very small. 
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Native of Yunnan, up to 13,000 ft. altitude ; found in June 1913 by Kingdon 
Ward and during the following month by Forrest. This species has been 
placed in the same group or “series” as fulvum and fulvoides, both of which, 
of course, are very different in the colour of the coating on the leaves beneath. 
At the Rhododendron Association’s Show, 5th May 1932, niphargum was 
exhibited in flower. The snowy whiteness of the leaf’s under surface, as 
suggested by the specific name, is an attractive character. It is a fine foliaged 
shrub as seen in the Caerhays woods. Hardy in Sussex and Hampshire. 


R. UVARIFOLIUM, Diels (R. Monbeigii, Rehder and Wilson).—According to Mr H. F. 
Tagg of Edinburgh, the distinctions between this and R. niphargum are chiefly in size and 
shape of leaf, and these, in wild specimens at any rate, are not very obvious. Both have 
oblanceolate leaves but they are generally somewhat narrower in uvarifolium (14 to 2 ins.). 
Flowers pink with crimson blotch and spots. Native of N.W. Yunnan at 7000 to 8000 ft. 
altitude ; found by Forrest in 1904, and at about the same period by Pére T. Monbeig. 


R. NIPPONICUM, Matsumura. 


A deciduous azalea described as of bushy habit and from 3 to 6 ft. high ; 
the stiff young shoots reddish brown and clothed with glandular bristles. 
Leaves scarcely stalked, obovate, rounded and often notched at the apex, tapered 
to the base; 2 to 6 ins. long, half as much wide; more or less appressed- 
bristly above and beneath. Flowers opening about midsummer, six to fifteen 
ina cluster. Corolla narrowly bell-shaped, scarcely 1 in. long, white with five 
short, slightly spreading lobes. Stamens ten, unequal in length but all shorter 
than the corolla, downy below the middle. Ovary glandular-hairy ; style 
smooth. Calyx small, with five ovate ciliate lobes ; flower-stalk $ to ? in. long, 
sticky with glands. 

Native of the mountains of Central Japan; discovered in 1883. Its existence 
in gardens is aparently due to E. H. Wilson, who found it on the hills around 
Toge in 1914 and sent seeds to the Arnold Arboretum. It first flowered at Kew 
in June 1921. The blossom is very disappointing, being small and hidden away 
in the young growths. But in foliage it is probably the finest of all azaleas 
and it takes on brilliant orange and crimson tints in autumn. The bright 
reddish brown bark is also pleasing. Botanically it is distinct in having the 
stamens and style included within the somewhat tubular corolla. 


R. NUTTALLI, Booth. 
(Bot Mag., t. 5146; Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 14, 1883, fig. 10.) 


An evergreen shrub or small tree from 12 to 30 ft. high, of straggling, 
thinly branched habit, often growing in nature as an epiphyte on the branches 
and forks of large trees; young shoots very stout, scaly. Leaves stout and 
leathery, oval, tapered at both ends, shortly pointed; § to 12 ins. long, 23 to 
44 ins. wide ; greyish, strongly reddish-veined and thickly sprinkled with scales 
beneath ; at first reddish above, ultimately pale green, much puckered and 
wrinkled. Flowers fragrant, usually three to six in a terminal truss (as many 
as eleven have been known), opening in May horizontally or rather nodding. 
Corolla funnel-shaped at the base, of wax-like texture, ivory-white suffused 
with yellow in the throat; 4 to 5 ins. long and measuring about the same 
across the five spreading, rounded lobes. Stamens normally ten, 2} ins. long, 
downy towards the base ; anthers 4 in. long, reddish brown. Ovary and base 
only of style scaly, the latter up to 3 ins. long. Calyx deeply five-lobed, the 
lobes oblong, rounded at the end, 1 in. long, 4 in. wide. 

Native of Bhotan; discovered and introduced by T._ J. Booth in 
1852 and flowered at Kew in 1859. In regard to the individual flower, 
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which suggests a lily in size and texture, this is the most magnificent of 
rhododendrons. Flowers are frequently 6 ins. wide. Unfortunately it is 
tender and only suitable for the warmer parts of Cornwall. It is not a strong- 
rooting shrub and likes a sandy, peaty, well-drained soil. Healthy plants 
make shoots one foot or more long in a season. Several fine hybrids have 
been raised from it such as VICTORIANUM, a cross with Dalhousie. Very 
nearly akin to it is 


R. SINO-NUTTALLH, Balfour and Forrest. In leaf and habit it is the same, but does 
not, perhaps, attain so large a size, and it may be somewhat hardier. But the flower-stalks 
and the calyx-lobes are softly-downy (not so in Nuttallii) and the seed-vessels are larger 
—up to 2} ins. long and # in. wide, whereas the maximum length in Nuttallii is 14 ins. 
Discovered in 1919 by Forrest in S.E. Tibet, and introduced by him. It flowered in a 
cool greenhouse at Kew in 1930. These two species are assigned to the Maddenii- 
megacalyx series. 


R. OBLONGIFOLIUM, JZzllazs. 
(Azalea oblongifolia, Sya//.) 


A deciduous azalea up to 6 ft. high; young shoots more or less bristly. 
Leaves obovate to oblanceolate, 14 to 4 ins. long, $ to 15 ins. wide. Flowers 
slightly fragrant, produced after the leaves in seven- to twelve-flowered 
clusters. Corolla funnel-shaped, pure white, with a cylindrical tube ? to 1 in. 
long and more or less glandular and hairy outside. Stamens five, about 2 ins. 
long, hairy below the middle ; ovary covered with bristly hairs; style longer 
than the stamens. Calyx small, bristly. 

Native of Arkansas, Oklahoma, and Texas, growing, according to Rehder, 
in moist sandy woods or on the margins of sandy bogs or streams ; introduced 
by means of seeds sent to Britain by Prof. Sargent in 1917. Numerous plants 
were raised which have proved quite hardy at Kew, where it flowers in July 
and even later. The leaves are glaucous beneath and bristly on the midrib 
and margins. It seems to be very close in botanical relationship to viscosum 
but Rehder relies on its longer, more oblong calyx-lobes, its downy winter 
buds and larger leaves. I do not consider it so good a garden azalea as 
viscosum, but it is worth noting that in Oklahoma it has been found growing 
on limestone. 

R. SERRULATUM, J/77/lazs (Azalea serrulata, S7za//), is also closely akin and 
quite hardy. It has very fragrant white flowers. Native of the S.E. United 
States. In the same group comes 

R. ATLANTICUM, Aehder (Azalea atlantica, Ashe), but distinguished from 
viscosum by its stoloniferous habit (producing sucker shoots that root on the 
surface). Grows 2 to 4 ft. high. Flowers white, pink or purplish. Found 
wild from Delaware south to the Carolinas. Introduced in 1922. 


R. OBTUSUM, Planchon. 


(Azalea obtusa, Lindley, Bot. Reg., vol. xxxii., t. 37; Rh. indicum var. obtusum, 
Maximowicz.) 


In vol. ii., p. 362, of this work, R. obtusum is included as a variety of 
R. indicum, in which arrangement I followed Maximowicz and other authors. 
It is only since the publication in 1921 of the Monograph of Azaleas by Wilson 
and Rehder, however, that we have learnt what R. indicum really is. Wilson 
after an exhaustive study of the Asiatic azaleas, separated R. obtusum from 
R. indicum and in his hands it became an important species, for under it he 
included R. amoenum, Planchon, R. Keempferi, Planchon, and many forms 
both wild and cultivated. 

The typical obtusum is a shrub which has been cultivated for centuries 
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by the Japanese and called by them “ Kirishima-tsutsuji.” Wilson describes 
it as a densely branched, twiggy plant seldom more than 3 ft. high, with 
small, scarlet, slightly scented flowers. This plant, which has mostly obovate 
rounded leaves and rather pointed corolla lobes, was figured by Lindley in 
1846 (loc. ctt. supra); the one latterly cultivated as “obtusum” has rounded 
corolla-lobes. Both are cultivated forms of Japanese azaleas. 

The really wild plant which Wilson named OBTUSUM JAPONICUM, as well 
as the var. album and R. Kempferi, grow on Mt. Kirishima on the island of 
Kiushiu, Japan. In Kurume, an important town on this island, R. obtusum 
has been cultivated for one hundred years past and according to Wilson has, 
in the hands of Japanese cultivators, developed a great number of beautiful 
forms ; they profess to recogmise 250 of them. Of these, in 1919, Wilson 
successfully introduced to the Arnold Arboretum fifty of what he considered 
the best ; they vary in colour from white, creamy white and various shades 
of pink to carmine, scarlet and crimson. Kurume appears to be remote from 
the other horticultural centres of Japan and these “ Kurume azaleas,” which 
in Wilson’s mind were the loveliest of azaleas, have remained practically 
unknown to the world outside. 

R. obtusum is closely allied to R. indicum and the key-constructors are 
only able to base their distinctions on the leaves which in obtusum are mostly 
oval or obovate, smaller (up to I or I} ins. long), and with none of the 
sparse toothing often seen in indicum. The flowers also are ordinarily only 
half as wide (about 1 in.). In most other characters they do not differ 
essentially. Both are distinguished from R. Simsii by having only five 
stamens. 

Var. ALBUM, C. K. Schneider (Azalea ramentacea, Lind/ey).—F lowers pure 
white ; leaves rather larger than in the type. Introduced by Fortune in 1846. 

R. Keempferi and R. amcenum, now regarded as varieties of obtusum, are 
described in vol. ii. The former, considering its deciduous character, its 
larger leaves and flowers, its great hardiness, the fact that it grows 8 to Io ft. 
high in favourable places, and its absolutely distinct appearance in general, 
seems to deserve specific rank, especially when one considers how trifling 
are the differences on which so many species of rhododendron have been 
based in recent years. The brilliant red “ Hinodegiri” and the delightfully 
soft pink “Hinemayo” are forms of obtusum. But neither of them, nor 
obtusum or its var. album, is genuinely hardy at Kew. 


R. OLDHAMII, Maximowicziz, FORMOSAN AZALEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9059; Azalea Oldhamii, fort.) 


An evergreen much branched shrub, 5 to Io ft. high ; young shoots densely 
clothed with outstanding reddish hairs and some flattish bristles. Leaves 
elliptic to elliptic-ovate or oval, pointed, tapered at the base; 1 to 3% ins. 
long, 4 to 14 ins. wide ; dull green and downy on both surfaces, especially 
beneath, wrinkled and rough to the touch above; stalk up to } in. long, 
bristly and hairy like the young shoots. Flowers ina terminal cluster of two 
to four. Corolla 2 ins. wide, funnel-shaped at the base, spreading out into five 
rounded lobes ? in. long, orange-red except on the upper lobes which are 
stained with pink and dotted with dark purple. Stamens ten, } to 1 in. long, 
red, with purple anthers and a downy base. Ovary bristly ; style smooth, 
red, 13 ins. long. Calyx green, with rounded or ovate and pointed lobes up 
to 4 in. long, usually smaller; covered like the flower-stalk with glandular, 

irs. 
Ge aa of Formosa only ; discovered by Richard Oldham, the Kew collector, 
in 1864. First introduced for Messrs Veitch by Chas. Maries in 1878. I do 
not think any of his generation of plants survived, and the species was, no doubt, 
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lost to cultivation before Wilson reintroduced it in1918. It has flowered ina cool 
greenhouse at Kew at such diverse seasons as February and August, but its 
normal time is April. In the open air there it will not survive even mild 
winters, and is only likely to be hardy in the south and west. It is handsome 
in flower, but not more so than many of the so-called “Indian” azaleas 
(R. Simsii) to which it is related, but easily distinguished by its larger leaves 
and the soft, spreading, frequently glandular hairs (not appressed flattened 
bristles) on the young shoots. Wilson calls it the “common red-flowered 
azalea of Formosa”; it is found on that island from sea level up to 8500 ft. 


R. OLEIFOLIUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8802; R. sinovirgatum, Balfour.) 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ft. high (probably more in mild localities) ; 
young shoots clothed with dark brown scales, Leaves narrowly elliptical or 
oblong-lanceolate, wedge-shaped at the base, pointed, margins recurved ; 
I to 2} ins. long, + to # in. wide; dark green above, glaucous beneath and 
sprinkled with shining brown scales ; midrib conspicuously raised beneath ; 
leaf-stalk } to} in. long. Flowers produced in April singly or in pairs from 
the uppérmost leaf-axils of the previous season’s growths, the flower-buds 4 in. 
long, slender and pointed. Corolla scaly outside, pale rose or white, I to 
14 ins. long, funnel-shaped at the base, where it is downy outside, dividing 
upwards into five broadly ovate lobes. Stamens ten, rosy purple, downy near 
the base; anthers pale brown. Ovaryscaly; stylescaly and downy at the base. 
Calyx triangularly lobed; flower-stalk } in. long, but quite hidden by the 
bracts. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay about 1884; introduced by 
Forrest in 1906. ‘This is one of that interesting group of scaly rhododendrons 
(to which virgatum and racemosum also belong) whose flowers spring from the 
leaf-axils along (sometimes nearly the whole length of) the shoot. Neither of 
those species has a corolla that is downy outside. R. oleifolium is moderately 
hardy at Kew but is not so satisfactory there as racemosum. It is worth 
growing where dwarf shrubs are desirable. (Virgatum series.) 


R. OREOTREPHES, W. W. Smtth. 


(Bot. Mag., t. 8784; R. depile, Balfour fl.; R. hypotrichum, Balfour fil. ; 
R. pheochlorum, Balfour fil.) : 


In a wild state this evergreen species is described by Forrest as being 
sometimes 15 to 25 ft. high and tree-like; under cultivation it does not 
promise to get beyond the shrubby state and 6 or 8 ft. high ; except for a few 
glandular scales the young shoots are smooth. Leaves mostly oval, and 
rounded to tapered at both ends; 1} to 3 ins. long, } to 14 ins. wide; dull 


: 5) 4 
grey-green and smooth above ; glaucous (sometimes very glaucous) and scaly 


beneath ; stalk } to $ in. long. Flowers four to eleven in a terminal truss 
opening in April and May, Corolla funnel-shaped below, spreading out into 
five roundish-ovate lobes and giving the flower a diameter of 2 to 24 ins, 
usually pale lavender-rose, but variable in shade, freely spotted on the ‘upper 
side with brownish crimson, Stamens ten, about 1 in. long, white, hairy 
towards the base; style longer, quite smooth; ovary scaly. Calyx small 
shallowly lobed ; flower-stalk 3 to } in. long, smooth or slightly scaly. Seed- 
vessel cylindrical, scaly, } in. long. (Triflorum series.) 2 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1906. 
The flowers of this rhododendron vary a good deal in depth of shade from 


pearl grey lavender to deep rosy lavender. The glaucousness of the foliage 
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varies also ; in some plants it is very noticeable even on the upper surface and 
Mr J. C. Williams has compared the best forms in this respect to sea-holly. 
At Kew it loses much of its foliage in winter but is quite hardy. In spring 
when the delicately coloured flowers are associated with the glaucous young 
growth, it is a very attractive shrub. Very near this species is 


_ R. TIMETEUM, Balfour and Forrest, an evergreen shrub 3 to 4 ft. high, with pink, 
slightly spotted flowers, and leaves whose scales are farther apart underneath. Introduced 


from W. Szechuen by Forrest in 1918. Flowers in May. Another species closely 
related is 


R. ARTOSQUAMEUM, Balfour and Forrest, a shrub of the same size and character but 


with the leaves distinctly heart-shaped at the base. Introduced from S.E. Tibet by Forrest 
about 1917. Flowers rosy-lilac ; blossoms in May. 


R. ORTHOCLADUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub of densely twiggy, bushy, rounded shape ; young shoots 
very slender, densely scurfy. Leaves narrowly oblong or lanceolate, tapered 
at both ends; } to ? in. long, ;4 to } in. wide; dark green and scaly above, 
grey-green and furnished with glistening yellowish scales beneath, amongst 
which are sprinkled larger brown ones ; stalk ;4 to } in. long. Flowers two 
to four closely packed in terminal clusters 1 in. wide. Corolla pale mauve, 
4 in, wide, with a very short, downy tube, five-lobed, the lobes rounded, ovate, 
g¢ in. long. Stamens ten, purple, about } in. long, with a tuft of down near the 
base; anthers red. Ovary scaly; style smooth, reddish, shorter than the 
stamens. Calyx minute, with small lobes covered thickly with glistening 
scales like the flower-stalk, which is only ;}; in. long. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1913. 
This is a pleasing dwarf shrub with some resemblance to R. scintillans, but 
paler in colour of blossom and with a much shorter style. It is quite hardy at 
Kew, grows well and flowers freely towards the end of April, and is noticeable 
for its dense neat habitandroundedshape. Scarcely differing from orthocladum 
in essential botanical characters is 


R. THYMIFOLIUM, Maximowicz, originally found by the Russian traveller Przewalsky 
in the Kansu province, China, in 1873, but its leaves are only about 4 in. long and 3 in. 
wide, narrowly elliptical or lanceolate and the scales beneath uniformly glistening and 
yellowish (not bicoloured). Flowers usually solitary, mauve, # in. wide. Both belong to 
the Lapponicum series. 


R. OXYPHYLLUM, Franchet. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 6, 1921, fig. 30.) 


An evergreen shrub of open habit, said to be up to 16 or 18 ft. high or 
even tree-like ; free from down in all its parts except towards, but not at, the 
base of the stamens and outside the flower-bud scales. Leaves firm and 
leathery, clustered at the end of the season’s growth, oblanceolate and broadest 
above the middle, narrowly wedge-shaped at the base; 2 to 6 ins. long, I to 
2} ins. wide ; dark brightish green above, pale beneath ; stalk } to j in. long. 
Flowers produced in several clusters near the apex of the shoot in April, each 
cluster consisting usually of three to five blossoms, fragrant. Corolla 3 ins. 
wide, 24 ins. long, the lower part tubular-funnel-shaped, the upper part cut into 
five narrowly obovate, pointed lobes which are 14 ins. long, { in. wide ; pure 
white except for a yellow blotch on the upper side of the throat. Stamens ten, 
14 to 12 ins. long, white, slender ; style, 1} ins. long. Seed-pod 14 ins. long, 
very slender. ; 

Native of S. Yunnan, China; first discovered in 1885 by Prince Henri of 
Orleans, afterwards introduced by Forrest. This is perhaps the most beautiful 
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of the Stamineum series and it is distinct in the deep lobing of the corolla and 
in the number of its few-flowered axillary inflorescences, the whole making a 
cluster of twelve or more flowers. Mr G. W. E. Loder showed a plant, 25 ft. 
high and flowering freely, at Westminster on 5th April 1921. This had been 
grown under glass, even at Wakehurst, and the species is not likely to succeed 
in the open air in this country except in Cornwall and similar places. Another 
tender species nearly akin to this is 


R. STENAULUM, Balfour fil. (R. Mackenzieanum, forres?), but of such thin gaunt habit 
as to be scarcely worth growing. Flowers often solitary, also in pairs or threes from each 
bud (but there are usually several flowering buds at the end of the shoot), soft purplish 
rose, sometimes deepening to purple in the tube, very fragrant, 2} ins. long. Native of 
W. Yunnan, China. 


R. PACHYPODUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high ; young shoots densely scaly. Leaves 
stiff and leathery, oblanceolate to narrowly obovate, the largest 4 ins. long by 
1} ins. wide, glaucous and very scaly beneath; stalk } to 2 in. long, slightly 
hairy when young. Flowers borne two or three together, each on a stout 
scaly stalk.about 4 in. long. Corolla yellow, funnel-shaped at the base, 15 to 
2 ins. long, scaly outside, downy at the base inside, the five lobes rounded- 
oblong, 2 in. long. Stamens ten, downy at the lower half. Ovary six-celled, 
densely scaly like the lower two-thirds of the style which is 2 ins. long. Calyx 
five-lobed, scaly and fringed with hairs. (Maddenii series.) 

Native of Yunnan, where it reaches 9000 to 10,000 ft. altitude on the Tali 
Range; introduced by Forrest in 1913-14. In botanical characters this 
resembles very closely R. carneum, but of course its yellow flowers make it 
very distinct from the flesh-coloured ones of that species. Considering the 
altitude at which it grows wild, it should also be hardier. It is cultivated at 
Caerhays, Cornwall, where it flowers in March. It belongs to the ciliicalyx 
section of its series, as does also 


R. BURMANICUM, A/utchinson, a native of Mt. Victoria, S.W. Burma; introduced by 
Lady Wheeler Cuffe to the Glasnevin Botanic Garden, where it first flowered in May 
1914. The very fragrant flowers are yellow, often more or less tinged with green, but at 
their best a very good yellow. They come in clusters of three to six, the corolla about 
2 ins. long, scaly all over outside; calyx small, fringed with bristles. Closely related to 
pachypodum in botanical characters, it can be distinguished by the green under surface of 
the leaves (between the scales) and the more numerous flowers in a cluster. It is only 
likely to succeed in the open air in Cornwall and similar localities. 


R. PENTAPHYLLUM, Waximowztcs. 
(R. nikoense, Makai; R. quinquefolium var. roseum, Rehder.) 


A deciduous, sometimes tree-like azalea up to 20 ft. high; young shoots 
often in tiers, thinly hairy when young, red-brown, becoming grey the second 
season. Leaves produced in a whorl of five at the end of the shoot, oval to 
oval-lanceolate, pointed, wedge-shaped at the base; 1} to 2} ins. long, half as 
much wide; midrib downy on both surfaces ; margins toothed and ciliate : 
stalk § to } in. long, thinly glandular-hairy. Flowers terminal, opening in 
April or May, solitary or in pairs. Corolla bright rose-pink, not spotted 2 ins 
wide, with five spreading, rounded, often notched lobes. Stamens ten. of 
unequal length, downy at the base ; anthers yellow ; ovary and style smooth 
Calyx with five triangular teeth 4} in. or less long; flower-stalk 4 in, long, 
varying from densely glandular to quite smooth. ; 

_Native of Japan, where it grows in woodland, and is fond of partial shade 
Wilson, who saw it wild in the Nikko region, wrote highly of its beauty both in 
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bloom and in autumn, when the leaves change to rich orange and crimson. 
Whether the plant sent out by the Yokohama Nursery Co. as “Azalea 
quinquefolia pink” is the same, | am not sure. But Wilson described quinque- 
folium as having pure white flowers spotted above the centre with green ; the 
leading distinction, however, between it and R. pentaphyllum being that it 
produces flowers and leafy shoots from the same bud, whereas in pentaphyllum 
they come from separate buds. The latter succeeds on Long Island, New 
York, so will be hardy in most parts of Britain. It has been placed in the 
canadense (z.e., R. Rhodora, vol. ii., p. 375) section of the Azalea series. 


R. PHENICEUM, G. Don. 


(Azalea indica var., Sims, Bot. Mag., t. 2667; A. punicea, Sweet; 
Rhod. puniceum, Planchon.) 


This azalea is one of the indicum group and has mostly been known as 
a variety of R. indicum itself. It differs, however, in having ten stamens and 
is known only as a cultivated plant, not having yet been found in a wild state. 
It was introduced from Canton, China, to the Horticultural Society’s Garden 
early in the nineteenth century. According to Wilson it is, at the present 
time, used in great numbersas a stock on which the “Indian” azaleas (R. Simsii) 
are grafted by Belgian growers. I have never seen what may be regarded 
as the type in bloom and it is said to be shy-flowering. It is closely related to 
R. Simsii (g.v.) but has a larger calyx. 

A vigorous evergreen shrub probably 6 ft. or more high, the young shoots 
covered with the flattened, appressed, forward-pointing bristles characteristic 
of its group. Leaves narrowly obovate to ovate-lanceolate, 1 to 3 ins. long, 
with appressed hairs on both surfaces. Flowers produced in May, two to four 
together. Corolla funnel-shaped, five-lobed, 2 to 24 ins. wide, purple. Stamens 
ten, downy at the base; ovary clothed with erect bristles; style smooth. 
Calyx-lobes awl-shaped, 4 to 4 in. long, the outside and margins hairy. 
Flower-stalk 4 in. long, hairy. 

Var. CALYCINUM, W7/son (“ Omurasaki”).—Flower rose-purple spotted with 
crimson. Long cultivated in Japan ; introduced to England in 1849. 

Var. MAXWELLUJ (R. Maxwellii, 1/¢//azs),—Flowers carmine red. 

These two varieties are perhaps the only forms of R. phceniceum at present 
in cultivation here. Neither is very hardy, although'the former has lived 
outside at Kew for some years and Maxwellii succeeds admirably in mid- 
Sussex. The names here used are those adopted by Wilson in his monograph 
of the Old World azaleas, but Rehder has lately made them all varieties of 


R. pulchrum, Sweet. 


R. PRESTANS, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 


This is one of the Grande series of rhododendrons and in general appearance 
most nearly approaches R. sinogrande, having similarly immense leathery 
leaves of the same shining black-green colour, but distinct in being broadest 
near the apex and tapering thence to rather flattened leaf-stalk, as thick as 
one’s little finger, whereas in sinogrande the widest part is at or just above the 
middle. Young plants bear leaves up to 2 ft. long and 1 ft. wide and at that age 
are almost as remarkable as those of sinogrande, but they get smaller as the 
plant gets older. Balfour gives the maximum length in wild specimens as 
being about 15 ins. The under surface is covered with a grey or fawn-coloured, 
thin, “plastered” scurf such as we see in the “argenteum” form of grande, 
but not so silvery. The midrib and veins are yellowish above and the leaf-stalk 
(in young plants) up to 2 ins. in length. I do not know that this species has 
blossomed under cultivation, but the flowers are described as being fifteen to 
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twenty in a truss ; the obliquely bell-shaped corolla ‘‘ magenta-rose or flushed 
with that colour, crimson blotched” (Forrest), nearly 2 ins. long, eight-lobed ; 
stamens sixteen, up to I in. long, smooth; style smooth ; calyx minute ; 
flower-stalk 1 to 14 ins. long. ; 

Forrest found this species in Yunnan, China, on the mountains between the 
Mekong and Yangtze rivers and described it as a shrub 20 to 30 ft. high. That 
was in 1914. It must be included amongst his most remarkable discoveries. 
It grows at altitudes of 13,000 ft., and whilst no doubt showing its best in the 
gardens of the south-west, should be hardy enough to succeed in such places 
as mid-Sussex and Hampshire, and the warmer parts of Surrey. | 

R. CORYPHEUM, Balfour fil. (syn. R. semnum, Balfour fil.), is regarded by 
Mr H. F. Tagg of Edinburgh as so closely akin to R. praestans that it may 
have to be included in it. It has creamy-white flowers, but in essential 
botanical characters there is little difference. Found by Forrest, in 1918, on 
the mountains between the Mekong and Salween rivers in Yunnan at 12,000 ft. 
altitude. The leaf-stalk, short and very stout, is marked by the upper side 
being very much flattened. 


R. PRATERITUM, Hutchinson. 


An evergreen shrub probably to ft. or more high; young shoots downy. 
Leaves oblong, rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, abruptly 
narrowed at the apex to a short mucro; 3 to 54 ins. long, 1} to 1? ins. wide; 
dark dull green above, pale green and ultimately smooth beneath except on 
the midrib; stalk } to 8 in. long. Flowers opening in March about eight in 
a truss 4 ins. wide. Corolla bell-shaped, 1} to 14 ins. long and wide, pink or 
pinkish white, five-lobed, each lobe notched, # to 1 in. wide. Stamens ten, 
8 to rz ins. long, slightly downy towards the base; anthers chocolate-purple. 
Ovary and style quite smooth. Calyx shallowly five-lobed, smooth ; flower- 
stalks } to # in. long, loosely downy at first. 

Native of China, probably of W. Hupeh; introduced by Wilson for 
Messrs Veitch in 1900. This species is placed in the oreodoxa section of 
the Fortunei series; from oreodoxa itself it differs in having a five-lobed 
corolla and only ten stamens ; the flower-stalks of oreodoxa are also glandular 
(see R: hematocheilum, vol. ii, p. 359). It was at first confused with 
maculiferum, from which it is clearly distinguished by having no blotch on 
the corolla and a quite smooth ovary. It is very hardy and has about the 
same garden value as R. Fargesii; on account of its early opening the 
blossom is liable to damage by frost. 


R. PREVERNUM, Hutchinson. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, March 24, 1923, fig. 74.) 


Some students of the genus Rhododendron are doubtful whether this can 
be considered as specifically distinct from R. sutchuenense (vol. ii., p. 382). 
To my mind it is certainly distinct enough to have its own name, if not 
a specific at least a varietal one. It is a native of W. Hupeh and was 
originally found by Wilson when collecting there for Messrs Veitch in 1900. 
Most of the plants in cultivation belong to his No. 509, raised from seed 
collected by him in 1907. Compared with R. sutchuenense it is quite distinct 
in habit, being much dwarfer and more spreading. The oblanceolate leaves 
are smaller, 4 to 7 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide, abruptly tapered at the apex, 
gradually tapered to a stalk } to r in. long; they are quite glabrous at 
maturity, even on the midrib, which is downy beneath in sutchuenense. The 
truss carries about ten flowers, the bell-shaped corolla 2 ins, long and wide, 
white or pink marked with a fine wine-red blotch at the base and very downy 
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there. In sutchuenense the corolla has no blotch but is freely spotted on the 
upper side. Stamens fifteen, downy near the base; anthers dark brown. 
Ovary and style smooth. Calyx very small; flower-stalk 1 in. long. To sum 
up: R. prevernum differs from sutchuenense in its closer dwarfer growth, 
narrower leaves more tapered at the base and not downy on the midrib 
beneath, flowers smaller and with a heavy blotch at the base. It is a very 
beautiful shrub, perfectly hardy at Kew, and often setting a fine lot of flower- 
buds there. The date of flowering is dependent on the season and varies 
from February to April. At the earlier date, of course, there is much danger 
of flower injury by frost. 

There are rhododendrons intermediate or natural hybrids between these 
two, One called R. sutchuenense var, Geraldii, Autchinson, has all the 
characters of sutchuenense with the corolla blotch of prevernum. 


R. PRATTII, Franchet. 
CR. Faberi of gardens—not of Hemsley.) 


A stiff evergreen shrub up to 12 ft. high in a wild state; young shoots 
clothed with loose brown down, becoming smooth. Leaves stiff and hard in 
texture, oval or broadly ovate to ovate-oblong, abruptly narrowed at the apex 
to a short point ; rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base; 3 to 8 ins. 
long, 15 to 35 ins. wide; glossy dark green and soon nearly or quite smooth 
above, thinly downy beneath in two layers, the upper one brown and wearing 
off in great part, the under one paler, close, and permanent ; stalk 3 to 1} ins, 
long. Flowers produced in April and May a dozen to twenty together in a 
truss 3 or 4 ins. wide. Corolla white, pink-tinged, with a crimson blotch and 
spots at the base, 14 to 2 ins. long and wide, bell-shaped, downy inside towards 
the base, five-lobed, the lobes $ in. long. Stamens ten,+ to 1 in. long, downy 
at the base ; ovary felted ; style smooth or glanded at the base, longer than 
the stamens. Calyx divided almost to the base into five ovate membranous 
lobes 4 to % in. long, downy outside and glandular-ciliate. Flower-stalks 
? to 1 in. long, covered with tawny, glandular down. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered by Pratt near Tatsienlu; 
introduced by Wilson in 1904. It is quite hardy at Kew and flowers regularly ; 
the foliage is handsome, but the colouring is not particularly effective. The 
large membranous calyx is distinctive. Wilson describes it as a woodland 
species and it undoubtedly needs partial shade. It has been very much 
confused in gardens with R. Faberi, Hemsley, owing to its having been 
wrongly identified with that species in the Plante Wzlsoniane, vol. 1., p. 533, 
and distributed from the Coombe Wood nursery under that name. The true 
R. Faberi is distinct in the thicker woolly tomentum beneath the leaf and is 
probably not in cultivation. Both species belong to the Taliense series. 


R. PROSTRATUM, W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8747.) 


A prostrate evergreen shrub a few inches only high in nature (but probably 
taller under cultivation) growing in stony Alpine pasture or trailing over 
rocks ; young shoots scaly and clothed with hairs. Leaves oblong or oval, 
rounded or blunt at both ends; 4 to } in. long, scarcely half as much wide ; 
glossy dark green and glabrous above, covered with reddish scales beneath ; 
margins thinly furnished with hairs ; stalk yy in. long. Flowers solitary or 
in pairs, more rarely in threes, produced in April at the end of the shoot, 
each on a very hairy stalk } to { in. long. Corolla flat and open, 14 to 1} ins. 
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wide, rosy purple, spotted on the upper side, five-lobed, the lobes rounded. 
Stamens ten, rosy purple, hairy at the base; anthers dark brown; ovary 
scaly ; style glabrous. Calyx deeply five-lobed, the lobes obovate, ¢ in. long, 
rounded at the end, hairy at the margins. (Saluenense series.) 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered and introduced by Forrest in IgIo. 
A very pleasing species, distinct in its dwarf prostrate habit and conspicuous 
hairiness of the young shoots, leaf margins, calyx, and flower-stalks. The 
flowers are richly coloured and large for the size of the plant. An appropriate 
plant for a moist spot with peaty or at any rate lime-free soil in the rock 
garden. It is quite hardy. Nearly related to it is 


R. CHAMEUNUM, Balfour and Forrest (syns. R. colobodes, Balfour fil., and R. serico- 
calyx, Balfour fil.), a more erect shrub I to 2 ft. high with the same bristly flower-stalks ; 
corolla more downy outside and deep purple rose, the calyx also softly downy outside. 
Native of W. Yunnan, found by Forrest in 1914. Also closely related to R. saluenense. 


R. PROTISTUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


Some young plants of this fine species, growing vigorously in a cool, scarcely 
heated greenhouse at Kew, are very noticeable for their whorl-like tiers of 
large spreading leaves. Although Forrest found it (in 1919) up to altitudes 
of 13,000 ft. in N.W. Yunnan, it has very much the appearance of being 
only likely to succeed in the open air in the maritime parts of the south 
and west. It is described as a large shrub or a tree 25 to 45 ft. high, with 
stout branches and leaves 8 to 18 ins. long by 4 to 74 ins. wide; they are of 
oblanceolate shape, rounded at the apex, tapered to a thick, cylindrical stalk 
I in. or rather more long, of thin texture and quite glabrous on the young 
cultivated plants. The leaves are notable also for the number of lateral veins, 
which may be counted up to more than thirty ; and the way they are sunk on 
the upper surface so as to leave the intervening parts of the blade puckered. 
Flowers in trusses of twenty to thirty, opening in May in Yunnan. Corolla 
bell-shaped, 2 ins. long, eight-lobed, fleshy, creamy-white, flushed with rose. 
Stamens sixteen ; ovary covered with pinkish down; style glabrous. Flower- 
stalk 14 ins. long and downy like the small calyx, 

This species belongs to the Grande series and seems to be very nearly allied 
to R. giganteum which, however, has crimson flowers. Whilst the foliage of 
both is glabrous in our juvenile plants, it becomes downy in adult ones. I do 
not know that protistum has flowered in cultivation and we may have to wait 
some years before seeing them. In the striking character of its foliage it is 
scarcely surpassed. 


R. PRUNIFOLIUM, Mzdlais. 
(Azalea prunifolia, Sia//.) 


A deciduous azalea up to 9 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots smooth, 
purplish red, becoming greyish later. Leaves oval, or obovate to oblong ; 
14 to 4 ins. long, 3 to 14 ins. wide ; green and smooth on both surfaces except 
on the midrib which is shghtly downy above and very sparingly bristly 
beneath, margins ciliate; stalk {to} in.long. Flowers produced in July in clusters 
of four or five. Corolla crimson, funnel-shaped, the tube ? to 1 in. long, smooth 
or nearly so outside, downy inside. Stamens five, 2 to 24 ins. long, the lower 


5) 


half downy ; ovary covered with pale bristly not glandular hairs ; calyx very 
small, flower-stalks hairy. 

Native of Georgia and Alabama ; found in shady ravines on the banks of 
streams ; introduced to England by Prof. Sargent in 1918. Rehder describes 
it as the most glabrous of all American azaleas and very distinct in being 
entirely without glandular pubescence except occasionally on the outside of the 
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corolla lobes. It will, no doubt, be best suited for southern and western 
gardens and should be welcome for its crimson, late-opening flowers. It 
blossomed in July 1931 with Lt.-Col. Stephenson Clarke at Borde Hill in 
Sussex. It must not be confused with R. pruniflorum, one of the glaucum 
series (see under R. Genestierianum, p. 379). 


R. RAVUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(CR. cheilanthum, Bad/your fil.; R. sclerocladum, Balfour and Forrest.) 


An evergreen shrub usually 2 to 4 ft. high; young shoots very scaly. 
Leaves oval, oblong or narrowly obovate, tapered at the base, rounded or 
tapered at the apex, with a distinct mucro there; } to 2 ins. long, } to % in. 
wide; dark green and scaly above, very densely scaly and rather tawny 
beneath ; stalk } in. or less long. Flowers opening in May, four to six together 
in a terminal cluster. Corolla deep rose, narrowly funnel-shaped, ? to 1 in. 
long, I in. wide, the short tube (hairy inside) expanding into five deep lobes. 
Stamens ten, downy at the base. Ovary covered with yellowish scales; style 
slender, overtopping the stamens, downy towards the base. Calyx } to + in. 
long, deeply five-lobed, the lobes oblong, fringed all round with hairs, scaly at 
the lower part; flower-stalks about } in. long, scaly. 

Native of Yunnan, China, at 10,000 to 11,000 ft. altitude. This is one of 
the Lapponicum series, standing in the section with a style downy in the lower 
part, a four- or five-flowered truss, rose-coloured blossom, and calyx-lobes scaly 
outside. It was discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1913, and has proved 
quite hardy. 


R. RADICANS, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ins. high, forming neat close tufts ; young shoots 
scaly, slender. Leaves oblanceolate, tapered at the end to a conspicuous mucro 
and at the base to a scaly stalk = in. long; } to 3 in. long, {4 to .% in. wide; 
dark bright green and smooth or nearly so above, very scaly beneath. Flowers 
terminal, solitary, on a scaly stalk 4 to 1 in. long. Corolla purple, ? in. wide, 
deeply five-lobed, downy and scaly outside. Stamens ten, woolly near the 
base ; ovary scaly; style glabrous. Calyx with ovate, pointed lobes 3 in. long, 
ciliate, scaly. 

Native of S.E. Tibet ; found by Forrest in 1921 on open, stony moorland, up 
to 15,000 ft. altitude. This charming little rhododendron, one of the pygmies 
of the genus, is very hardy and excellently adapted for the rock garden. Nearly 
akin to it and of a similar type is ; 

R. KELETICUM, Balfour and Forrest, an evergreen shrub up to 12 ins. high, 

with slender, scaly young shoots and oval or obovate leaves about 4 in. long, 
bright green and smooth above, pale and densely scaly beneath, with a few 
bristles on the margin. Flowers mostly solitary, sometimes in pairs, the corolla 
purplish crimson, 2 in. wide, downy and scaly outside. Calyx deeply five- 
lobed ; the lobes 2; in. long, ovate, glabrous, except for some marginal down. 
Stamens ten, downy at the base; ovary scaly; style glabrous. Flower-stalk 
4 to 1 in. long, scaly. 
“Native of S.E. Tibet ; discovered and introduced in 1919 by Forrest, who 
found it growing on “open, peaty, stony pasture, and on cliffs and screes.” It 
is a quite hardy and attractive rock garden plant with broader leaves than 
R. radicans, rather taller, and with a calyx not at all (or only slightly) scaly. 
Both these species are included in the Saluenense series. 


Ill Oe 
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R. ROSEUM, Rehder. 
(Azalea rosea, Zoiseleur; A. nudiflora rosea, Sweet; A. prinophylla, Small.) 


A deciduous azalea 3 to 9 ft. high; young shoots downy and usually 
sparingly bristly. Leaves dull or bluish green, oval to obovate ; 13 to 2} ins. 
long, slightly downy above, densely grey-woolly beneath; margins ciliate. 
Flowers fragrant, produced during May in clusters of five to nine. Corolla 
bright pink, with a cylindrical tube ? in. long, covered outside with thin down 
and gland-tipped hairs, and with five ovate abruptly pointed lobes. Stamens 
five, 14 ins. long, downy below the middle; ovary covered with pale silky 
down ; style overtopping the stamens, downy towards the base; calyx and 
flower-stalk downy. , ; 

Native of eastern N..America ; probably introduced early in the nineteenth 
century or even earlier as it grows in the older settled States, but always much 
confused with nudiflorum and canescens (see vol. 11). To nudiflorum it 1s 
closely related, but Rehder distinguishes it by its ‘“‘ pubescent winter-buds and 
pubescent bluish green leaves, shorter stamens and more or less glandular 
corolla with larger broader lobes and wider tube.” Being found wild in 
States of New York, Massachusetts, etc., this azalea is quite hardy and may 
be in cultivation in old collections under Sweet’s name given above. Seeds 
of this species were sent to England by Sargent in 1922. It is found on 
limestone in the New York State. 


R. ALABAMENSE, /ee/der, is a near ally with white flowers, fragrant and nearly 2 ins. 
wide. Leaves downy and rather glaucous beneath. One collector calls the flowers 
“snowy white.”’ Introduced in 1922 from Alabama. Probably only hardy enough for the 
south and west. It has also been called ‘‘ Azalea nudiflora alba.” 


R. ROXIEANUM, Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub 4 ft. and upwards high in nature, of slow-growing, 
congested habit ; young shoots asa rule short, clothed with reddish brown wool 
and mostly hidden by the closely packed leaves, which are of linear-oblong or 
oblanceolate shape, pointed, tapered at the base toa very short stalk ; 2 to 4 ins. 
long, + to }in. wide; dark glossy green above, covered thickly beneath with a 
reddish brown wool ; margins much recurved. Flowers packed, ten to fifteen 
together and opening in May, in terminal trusses about 3 ins. wide. Corolla 
bell-shaped, 1 to 1 ins. long, five-lobed, white or creamy-white, flushed with 
rose and spotted with crimson. Stamens ten, } in. long, their lower two-thirds 
covered with pale hairs. Ovary clothed with down which sometimes extends 
to the base of the style. Calyx very small; flower-stalks hairy. 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by Forrest in 1913. It belongs toa 
section of the Taliense series marked by its narrow leaves, small calyx, and 
congested growths and flower-trusses. According to Forrest’s field notes, he 
found plants ro ft. high, which, judging by the rate of growth under cultivation, 
must be of very great age. Belonging to the same group and likely to prove 
of more interest in gardens is 

P. PROTEOIDES, Balfour and W. W. Smith, found by Forrest in 1917, 
apparently always under 3 ft. high and mostly only 1 to 2 ft. Its flowers, 
crowded in trusses of about eight, are creamy yellow spotted with crimson and 
sometimes flushed with rose. The leaves are oblong, oval, or obovate, with 
much recurved margins ; { to 2 ins. long by } to 4 in. wide ; thickly covered 
beneath with reddish wool, the stalk very short and curiously thick. The 
stamens, calyx, ovary, and style are much the same as in Roxieanum, but the 
leaves are only half the length and blunt or rounded at the end. Judging 
by wild specimens this species—with its dense, dwarf habit, its small leaves 
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and rounded trusses of yellow flowers 2 to 3 ins. wide—should make a pleasing 
shrub in positions suitable for one of its size, such as on a broad ledge in the 
rock garden. Both these species are hardy at Kew, 


R. RUBROPILOSUM, Hayata. 
(R. caryophyllum, Hayata.) 

An evergreen azalea up to 9 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots covered 
densely with flattened, appressed, grey to red-brown hairs. Leaves oblong- 
lanceolate to oval-lanceolate, } to 1} ins. long, $ to ? in. wide, slightly hairy 
above, thickly furnished beneath with forward-pointing bristly hairs, especially 
on the midrib. Corolla funnel-shaped, with five spreading lobes, pink spotted 
with dark rose, ? to 1 in. wide. Stamens seven to ten, shorter than the corolla, 
downy near the base as is also the longer style. Calyx and flower-stalk very 
bristly. The flowers come in clusters of three or four. 

Native of Formosa, up to 10,000 ft. altitude. Wilson, who visited its 
native habit in 1918, found many plants flowering in October. During the 
same journey he introduced the species to cultivation by means of seeds. It 
is not likely to be hardy except in such climates as that of Cornwall. It 
belongs to the indicum group of azaleas, differing from indicum itself in the 
more numerous stamens and in the downy style; the latter character dis- 
tinguishes it also from tosaénse and Simsii. Mr W. R. Price, who visited 
Formosa in 1912, also found it blooming in October. (Azalea (obtusum) Series). 


R. RUPICOLA, W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ft. high, young shoots, leaves (on both sides), 
outside of calyx-lobes, ovary, and flower-stalks all very scaly. Leaves oval, often 
inclined to oblong, rounded but with a tiny mucro at the apex ; 4 to ? in. long, 
2 to 4 in. wide; dark green above, yellowish grey between the scales beneath ; 
stalk ;4 to}in. long. Flowers opening in April and May in a terminal cluster 
of three to five, each on a very short stalk. Corolla £ in. wide, of a rich 
plum-purple, the tube very short and clothed inside with white hairs, five-lobed, 
the lobes ovate-oblong, rounded at the end, spreading, sprinkled more or less 
with scales outside, mostly up the middle. Stamens normally ten, but 
sometimes as few as seven, purple, 4 in. long, tufted with white down near the 
base; anthers pale brown. Ovary scaly towards the top ; style overtopping the 
stamens, purple, smooth. Calyx 4 in. long, deeply five-lobed, the lobes oblong, 
deep purple, fringed at the margin. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 19I0. 
Its flowers, although small, are of a wonderfully rich purple, this colour 
extending to all the parts except the anthers. Coming from an altitude of 
14,000 ft., it is naturally hardy, but nevertheless appears to prefer the conditions 
of the south and west. The also richly purple-flowered russatum differs in 
having much larger leaves and a downy style. : ; 

R. ACHROANTHUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith, is in the same alliance but 
the flowers are paler and have some red in the colouring. More important 
differential characters are the five stamens and the grey ovary coated from 
top to bottom with scales. Introduced from Yunnan by Forrest in 1914. 
(Lapponicum series). 


R. RUSSATUM, Balfour and Forrest. 
(R. cantabile, Balfour fil., Bot. Mag., t. 8963.) 


A dwarf evergreen shrub, ultimately a yard or more high, of bushy, densely 
leafy habit ; young shoots covered with red and yellow scales. Leaves borne 
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along nearly the whole of the shoots, half a dozen to the inch; oval or ovate, 
round-ended ; ? to 1# ins. long, half as much wide; dark dull giecn above, 
rusty yellow beneath, both surfaces very scaly; stalk qo to 4 in. long. 
Flowers opening in March and April in close clusters of five to ten. Corolla 
a vivid purple-blue, about 1 in. wide, with five spreading lobes and a funnel- 
shaped base that is hairy in the throat. Stamens ten, conspicuously exposed, 
hairy towards the base, the stalks reddish ; anthers brown. Ovary scaly; 
style red, hairy at the base. Calyx deeply cut into five ovate or oblong lobes 
about } in. long, fringed with hairs. The inflorescence as a whole is nearly 
or quite stalkless, but the individual flower-stalks are } to in. long, scaly. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered at an altitude of 12,000 ft. and 
introduced by Forrest in 1913. It belongs to the Lapponicum series and is 
one of the most richly coloured and desirable of them. R. cantabile, originally 
regarded as a distinct species by Balfour, represents a form with usually more 
flowers in a truss, but others are intermediate in this respect. Quite hardy 
at Kew. 


R. SALUENENSE, franchet. 
(Bot..Mag., t. 9095; R. amaurophyllum, Balfour ; R. humicola, Wilding.) 


An evergreen shrub 1 to 2 ft. high ; young shoots scaly and conspicuously 
bristly. Leaves oblong to oval, with a distinct mucro at the abruptly tapered 
or rounded apex and a bristly scaly stalk 34 in. long ; ? to 1 in. long, j to $ in. 
wide; dark glossy green with minute scales above, more tawny, paler and 
scaly beneath. Flowers produced in April and May in pairs or threes from the 
end of the shoot. Corolla rosy-purple or purplish crimson with darker spots, 
widely open, 1} to 1? ins. wide, with five broad, rounded, overlapping lobes, 
very scaly and softly downy outside; downy in the throat. Stamens ten, 
purplish, with a tuft of down at the base. Ovary densely scaly ; style glabrous. 
Calyx + in. wide, with five ovate, conspicuously fringed lobes. Flower-stalks 
4 to 4 in. long, bristly and scaly. 

Native of N.W. Yunnan; discovered in 1894 by the Abbé Soulié; 
introduced by Forrest in 1914. It grows at elevations of 12,000 to 14,000 ft. 
and is quite hardy. It is the type of the Saluenense series whose leading 
characters are :! a low or prostrate habit ; a scaliness and often bristliness of 
young shoot, leaf-stalk, calyx, and flower-stalk ; flowers solitary or in twos or 
threes ; a more or less widely open corolla ; and a large, distinctly lobed calyx 
which often persists at the base of the seed-vessel. It is a very charming 
series of great garden value, comprising amongst others prostratum, calo- 
strotum, radicans, and keleticum, all very hardy. The last three have no 
bristles on young shoot or flower-stalk. 


R. SANGUINEUM, /ranchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9263—R. hemaleum, Balfour and Forrest.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 3 ft. high ; shoots turning grey the second year. 
Leaves oblong-obovate to oval, usually tapered more gradually to the base; 
2 to 35 ins. long, 5 to 1 ins. wide; dark green and glabrous above, covered 
with a grey-white, close down beneath ; stalk } to } in.long. Flowers opening 
in May, June, and July in clusters of six or more. Corolla fleshy, bright crimson 
(the Abbé Soulié, who discovered the species in 1895, says “fleur rouge de 
sang”), bell-shaped, 1 to 13 ins. long, five-lobed. Stamens ten, up to 1 in. 
long, smooth. Ovary hairy, style smooth. Calyx small with red lobes ; flower- 
stalk } to 1 in. long, loosely downy. 

_ Native of W. Szechuen, China, and S.E. Tibet ; introduced by Forrest. It 
is the type species of a large sub-series of shrubby rhododendrons, usually of 
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low stature, to which (as being the longest known) it gives its name and in 
which some thirty so-called species have been included. There is a very large 
assembly of them at Exbury, Hants, but Mr de Rothschild finds they do not 
flower at an early age. The nearest akin to sanguineum itself, mentioned 
here, are hemaleum and didymum, both with black-crimson flowers, but there 
is no doubt some names will eventually be suppressed. Dr Stapf has already 
united hemaleum with sanguineum (see Botanical Magazine as quoted above), 
but for garden purposes at least both names should be retained. R.sanguineum 
and its allies are included by Mr Tagg in the Neriiflorum series. Hardy at 
Kew. 


R. SARGENTIANUM, Rehder and Welson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8871.) 


A low evergreen shrub up to 2 ft. high and 3 ft. or more across, with 
numerous erect branches which, when young, are covered with down and dark 
scurf. Leaves aromatic when crushed, oval, } to } in. long, half as much wide ; 
dark glossy green and soon glabrous above, very scurfy beneath ; leaf-stalk 
about } in. long. Flowers produced in May, six to twelve together in a loose 
terminal cluster, each bloom on a stalk } to @ in. long, thickly covered with 
yellowish scurf. Corolla pale yellow, $ in. long and wide, the base a cylindrical 
tube hairy inside, spreading at the mouth into five lobes, scaly outside. 
Stamens five, smooth, hidden in the corolla-tube ; ovary scaly ; style shorter 
than the stamens. Calyx } in. long, its five oblong lobes scurfy and margined 
with hairs. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1903-4. This is a rather dainty little shrub, found at high altitudes (11,000 ft.) 
and very hardy. Very suitable for the rock garden. It belongs to the 
Cephalanthum series in which its scaly, yellow corolla distinguishes it. Allied 
also to R. Anthopogon and other species with a slender tube to the corolla, in 
which the stamens and short, sturdy style are enclosed. Named after C, S. 
Sargent, first Director of the Arnold Arboretum, Mass. 


R. SCABRIFOLIUM, Franched. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7159.) 


An evergreen shrub of thin, lanky habit, 6 to 8 ft. high, young shoots slender 
but rather rigid, clothed with pale wool and long hairs. Leaves distributed 
along the branchlets, narrowly oval to oblong-lanceolate, pointed, tapered at 
the base; 14 to 3% ins. long, { to 1 in. wide; dark green and with stiff short 
hairs above; paler, scaly, and hairy beneath especially on the prominent 
midrib and veins; stalk { to ¢ in. long. Flowers produced in April and May 
from several of the axils of the terminal leaves in two- to four-flowered umbels, 
the whole forming a many-flowered cluster 3 or 4 ins. wide. Corolla white or 
pale pink, 1} ins. wide, with a short tube and five ovate, blunt, spreading lobes 
4 in. long. Stamens ten, with pink stalks 4 in. long, downy at the base. 
Ovary scaly and clothed with short, whitish hairs; style } in. long, hairy 
towards the base. Calyx hairy and scaly, 4 in. long, with five deep, pointed 
lobes ; flower-stalks ? to 14 ins. long. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay in 1883, introduced to 
the Jardin des Plantes at Paris in 1885, whence plants were sent to Kew in 
1888 that flowered two years later. It is an interesting and (in its clothing of 
stiff hairs and flatly open flowers) a distinct species, but not one of the more 
attractive ones. It was re-discovered and introduced in 1913 by Forrest, who 
found it in W. China in open situations up to 11,000 ft. altitude. It is, however, 


rather tender. The “type” species of its series. 
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R. SCINTILLANS, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 


An evergreen shrub up to 3 ft. high, of twiggy habit ; young shoots very 
slender, erect, densely scaly. Leaves oblong-lanceolate, abruptly pointed, 
tapered at the base; } to } in. long, 4 to 2 in. wide; dark green above, 
greyish beneath, very scaly on both sides ; stalk j; to 4 in. long. Flowers 
three to six in a terminal cluster 1} ins. wide, opening in April. Corolla 
lavender-blue to purplish blue, ? to 1 in. wide, five-lobed, the ovate lobes 
reaching to within 4 in. of the base; throat downy ; stamens ten, downy at 
the base, } in. long. Ovary scaly; style purple, distinctly longer than the 
stamens, smooth. Calyx very small but distinctly lobed, scaly, fringed towards 
the end of the lobes; flower-stalk very short and scaly. 

Native of Yunnan, China, up to 14,000 ft. altitude ; discovered and intro- 
duced by Forrest in 1913. Of the large and puzzling Lapponicum group, this 
is one of the very finest species, especially if the most richly coloured, purple- 
blue forms are selected. It is very hardy and should eventually become a 
common garden shrub. Like its allies it is quite easily propagated by cuttings. 
It gives a fine display every April in the rock garden at Exbury, Hants. 


R. SEARSLE, Rehkder and Wéelson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8993.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 12 ft. high; young shoots freely set with pale 
scales, prominently warted the following year. Leaves narrowly oblong or 
oblanceolate, slenderly pointed, much tapered at each end; 2 to 34 ins. long, 
4 to Zin. wide ; dark green and at first scaly above, becoming smooth ; glaucous 
beneath, freely sprinkled with small yellowish scales, amongst which are 
scattered large brown ones ; margins slightly decurved ; stalk + to } in. long, 
scaly. Flowers produced during late April and May in terminal clusters of four 
to eight, occasionally augmented by others from the uppermost leaf-axils ; 
common flower-stalk $ to 4 in. long ; individual stalks 4 to 8 in. long, scaly. 
Corolla 1 to 14 ins. long, 1} to 2 ins. wide, the base funnel-shaped, the five 
lobes ovate-oblong, rounded at the end ; pale lavender to almost white spotted 
with pale green, not scaly outside. Calyx very scaly, small, five-lobed with two 
lobes enlarged and fringed with hairs. Stamens ten, of varying length, downy 
towards but not at the base; anthers pale brown ; style smooth, slightly over- 
topping the stamens. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1908. _Itis one of the Triflorum-yunnanense group, differing from yunnanense 
itself in having no bristly hairs on the upper leaf surface. The mixture of 
yellow and brown scales beneath on a glaucous ground, combined with the two 
fringed calyx-lobes, is also distinctive. A pretty and quite hardy species. 


R. SELENSE, Franchet. 
(R. panteumorphum, Balfour and W. W. Smith.) 


An evergreen shrub 4 to 7 ft. high; young shoots at first glandular. 
Leaves oval to obovate, rounded with a distinct mucro at the apex, rounded 
to tapered at the base; 15 to 33 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; dark green and 
smooth at maturity, pale beneath, stalk up to 8 in. long. Flowers in a truss of 
four to eight. Corolla bell-shaped, about 1} ins. long and wide, five-lobed 
from white to various depths of rose, unspotted or with a crimson blotch : 
stamens ten, downy at the base ; ovary glandular, style glabrous ; calyx small 
and oe the flower-stalks (which are } to 1 in. long), glandular. (Thomsonii 
series. 
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Native of W. Yunnan, China; discovered on the mountains between the 
Mekong and Salween Rivers by the Abbé Soulié in 1895; introduced from 
the same region by Forrest in 1917. It is the type species of a considerable 
group of species in the Thomsonii series which are distinguished mainly by 
their slender twigs, thin-textured leaves, small calyx and tapered rather funnel- 
shaped corolla. 


R. RHAIBOCARPUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith, is nearly related, but the young shoots 
and leaf-stalks are very bristly glandular. The corolla is white, more or less flushed with 
rose and marked with a blotch of crimson at the base. Found in 1914 by Forrest in 
N.W. Yunnan. R. PROBUM, Balfour and Forrest, now regarded as a sub-species of 
selense, has creamy white flowers. This group flowers in April and May. 


R. SEROTINUM, Hutchinson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8841.) 


An evergreen shrub of loose straggling habit; young shoots and leaves 
glabrous. Leaves oval-oblong, rounded to shallowly cordate at the base, 
rounded and mucronate at the apex; 3 to 7 ins. long, 1} to 2? ins. wide; 
dull green above, rather glaucous beneath; stalk } to 14 ins. long. Truss 
composed of six to eight flowers which are fragrant. Corolla 3 to 34 ins. wide, 
funnel-shaped at the base, seven-lobed, the lobes spreading, notched in the 
middle, white flushed with rose and glandular outside, blotched and stained 
with red inside the funnel. Stamens fourteen to sixteen, of unequal length, 
their stalks white and downy at the base; anthers pale brown. Ovary and 
style glandular. Calyx small, 4 in. wide, with shallow rounded lobes ; flower- 
stalk slightly glandular, 1 to 1# ins. long. 

Native of W. China ; introduced to Kew from the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, 
in 1889. It came as R. decorum and remained under that name until the 
true decorum of Wilson’s introduction flowered and showed the differences. 
The real decorum, as is now well known, is a sturdy, compact bush; serotinum 
is so lanky and so loth to branch that a plant was trained up a pillar at Kew 
as a sort of climber. The blotch at the base of the corolla and the reddish 
stains are further distinctions. Lastly it flowers in September, a fact which 
explains its specific name. Otherwise the two are very much alike in their 
blossom. It is quite hardy and gives a noble truss of blossom as the figure 
above quoted shows. (Fortunei series). 


R. SHEPHERDII, WVuttall. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5125.) 


It seems doubtful if the real R. Shepherdii be now in cultivation, but as 
plants under the name exist in gardens and as the name itself is familiar to 
rhododendron lovers, a few words may be given to it. The true plant was 
discovered in 1852 on the Oola Mountains in Bhotan by Booth, on the notable 
journey during which he found R. Nuttallii, Boothii, and Hookeri. Nuttall, 
when describing the various new species of the journey, was only able to put 
on record the characters of the leaves and leaf-buds of Shepherdii. According 
to the Botanical Magazine of 1859, the figure which appeared there was made 
from a plant which Nuttall himself had flowered at Nutgrove in Cheshire. As 
no authentic specimen of the wild R. Shepherdii appears to exist in the leading 
herbaria, this figure must be regarded as the base on which this rhododendron 
as a species stands. " 

The cultivated R. Shepherdii I only know through having seen it at 
Kilmacurragh, Co. Wicklow. It was then a healthy bush about 12 ft, high, 
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its leaves oblong or oblanceolate, narrowed abruptly at the apex to a short 
point, 4 to 6 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide, brown and papillose beneath. Flowers 
opening in February or March in a compact hemispherical truss 4 ins. wide, 
the bell-shaped corolla 1} ins. long and wide, five-lobed, and deep scarlet 
spotted with dark red on the upper lobes. Stamens ten, } to 1 in. long, 
smooth. Ovary covered with erect bristles ; style quite smooth. Calyx large, 
membranous, ~ in. wide, deeply five-lobed, the lobes unequal in size, ¢ in. or 
more deep, glabrous, margins jagged. 

The Kilmacurragh rhododendron is very handsome and is evidently related 
to barbatum, especially in the red flowers, the smooth stamens and style, the 
bristly ovary and large membranous jagged calyx; but it has neither the 
deeply impressed leaf-veins nor the bristly leaf-stalks of that species. The 
rhododendron figured in the Botanical Magazine differs chiefly in the ovary 
which is described as glabrous. Mr H. F. Tagg has placed it in the Irroratum 
EISenles.c 


R. Srmsi, Planchon. “INDIAN” AZALEA. 


(R. indicum, Hort, and of vol. ii., p. 362 in part, not of Sweet; Azalea indica, 
Sims—not Linneus.) 


To this species belong almost all the common azaleas of greenhouses, of 
which there are now so many varieties with single or double flowers varying in 
colour from pure white to rose and scarlet ; they are mostly grown under the 
name of “indicum.” These varieties are rather outside the province of this 
work, although many of them can be grown in the open air in the mildest parts 
of the country. According to Wilson the typical R. Simsii grows throughout 
the temperate parts of China and in South Formosa. He says “‘it delights in 
rocky places, preferably cliffs, thin dry woods and thickets, its wealth of flowers 
making it one of the most conspicuous of all shrubs.” 

It is an evergreen bush up to 5 (occasionally 7 or 8) ft. high, and of twiggy 
habit ; young shoots clothed with appressed, flattened, forward-pointing hairs. 
Leaves lanceolate to narrowly obovate or narrowly elliptical ; 1} to 34 ins. long, 
4 to 3 ins. wide ; dark green, bristly on both surfaces. Flowers opening in May 
in clusters of usually two or three, sometimes more ; corolla funnel-shaped, 2 to 
3 ins. wide, rosy red to dark red. Stamens normally ten, rarely eight, never 
fewer ; ovary bristly, style smooth. Calyx variable and said by Wilson to be 
sometimes merely an inconspicuous rim, sometimes } in. long, the margins 
ciliate. 

R. Simsii is very much confused with R. indicum in botanical and 
horticultural literature and nearly always the plants in cultivation are known by 
the latter name. The true R. indicum is a very rare plant in gardens, but is 
readily distinguished by having only five stamens to a flower ; it is, moreover 
a native only of Japan. There are dried specimens of R. Simsii at Kew collected 
in the orangery in the Jardin du Luxembourg, Paris, in 1822 and 1823, which 
seem to be the oldest known in this country. Single-flowered forms with red 
flowers are growing well in Cornish gardens. Neither the species nor any of its 
varieties is hardy near London. Wilson observes that up to about 1845 forms 
of indicum were more plentiful in gardens than those of Simsii, but that from 
1850 onwards the former rapidly dropped out of cultivation, their place being 
taken by the latter, which at the present time constitute almost the whole of the 
so-called “Indian azaleas” in gardens. Their cultivation is an important 
industry in Belgium. ‘The modern varieties have leaves and flowers very much 
larger than occur in the wild type. 

; The spray with a red flower figured in the Botanical Magazine, t. 1480, as 
Azalea indica” has ten stamens and is really R. Simsii. 
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R. SINOGRANDE, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8973.) 


An evergreen shrub or a tree up to 35 ft. high, the young shoots:silvery grey, 
very stout, and up to 1 in. thick. Leaves oval or oblong, occasionally obovate, 
rounded at both ends ; ordinarily ro to 20 ins. long, 6 to 12 ins. wide; at first 
grey scurfy above, ultimately dark green and smooth, silvery grey beneath 
with a closely appressed scurf, not downy or hairy in the ordinary sense of 
those words ; midrib very prominent beneath as are also the fourteen to sixteen 
pairs of roughly parallel veins springing from it ; stalk very stout (up to } in. 
thick) 1 to 2 ins. long. Flowers in a flattish truss of about twenty, and about 
9 ins. wide. Corolla bell-shaped, fleshy, dull creamy white to soft yellow, 
marked with red patches at the base, 2 ins. wide, eight- to ten-lobed, the lobes 
} in. wide, notched. Stamens eighteen or twenty, downy towards the base, 
shorter than the corolla. Ovary covered with reddish down; style glabrous ; 
stigma 2 in. wide. Calyx woolly, with small teeth ; flower-stalks 1} ins. long, 
densely woolly. 

Native of W. Yunnan (China), N.E. Burma, and S.E. Tibet ; discovered and 
introduced by Forrest in 1912-13. Botanically this is the Chinese representative 
of the Himalayan R. grande, but in leaf, at any rate, it isa much finer species 
and in that respect the most splendid and remarkable of all rhododendrons. 
In the Cornish woods, where it first faced the English climate, it is now growing 
extraordinarily well, and leaves 24 ft. long and 1 ft. or more wide have been 
produced. It first flowered at Heligan in May 1919, and the flowers strongly 
resemble those of grande but differ in not having club-shaped, sticky glands on 
flower-stalk and ovary. The species will survive mild winters at Kew but is 
probably not worth struggling with there in the open air. As it has been found 
at 14,000 ft, altitude, the hardier forms (No. 20387 of Forrest is said to be one) 
should succeed in Hampshire and Sussex, even in the inland parts ; also in the 
warmer parts of Surrey. But probably, to see it at its best, we shall always 
have to go to the south and west or places with a similar climate. 

Var. BOREALE, a northern form, is described as having a corolla “soft yellow 
throughout without markings, or pale yellow with a crimson blotch at the base.” 


R. SPECIOSUM, Sweed. 
(Azalea speciosa, Wil/denow ; A. nudiflora var. coccinea, Aiton; Bot. Mag., t. 180.) 


A deciduous azalea up to 6 ft. high ; young shoots finely downy and bristly. 
Leaves obovate, oval, or oblong ; 13 to 23 ins. long, half as much wide ; upper 
surface bristly, lower one finely downy with bristles on the midrib; margins 
bristly ; stalk } in. long. Flowers opening in April and May, up to as many 
as fifteen in a truss. Corolla funnel-shaped, about 1% ins. long, the tube 
slender, cylindric, and downy outside ; scarlet or bright red with an orange- 
coloured blotch on the upper lobe. Stamens five, 2 ins. long, downy below 
the middle. Ovary clothed with bristly, not glandular hairs ; style 2 ins. or 
more long, downy at the base. Calyx with five very small, ciliate, ovate or 
oblong lobes. Flower-stalks bristly. ; ; 

Native of the S.E. United States from Georgia to S. Carolina. This, the 
most brilliantly coloured of all American azaleas, was in cultivation as long ago 
as 1789, and was figured in the Botanical Magazine in 1792. Old plants may 
still be in gardens, but the name appears to have been lost. It was in 
cultivation at Kew in 1881 as “Azalea nudiflora coccinea,” Plants were sent 
to England by Professor Sargent in 1916, as “R. flammeum.” It has been 
confused with R. calendulaceum, but differs in the slender corolla-tube which 
is not glandular as it is in that species, The flowers also are more numerous 
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in the truss, and the colour “is always scarlet or bright red and never varies 
to yellow” (Rehder). R. calendulaceum is a more northern shrub and hardier, 
but, as may be gathered from what is stated above, R. speciosum is quite 
hardy in this country. No doubt many of our richest coloured deciduous 
azaleas owe much of their vivid red and scarlet hues to this species. 


R. SPERABILE, Balfour and Farrer. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 16, 1925, fig. 144.) 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 5 ft. high of stiff habit ; young shoots clothed with 
loose and (at first) white wool and glandular bristles. Leaves lanceolate or 
narrowly elliptic, sharply pointed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; dark 
green and becoming smooth above, covered beneath with a thick loose wool 
which is at first dull white, later reddish brown, and persists till the leaf falls ; 
stalk } to 4 in. long, woolly and glandular like the young shoot. Flowers in 
a terminal hemispherical truss 3 ins. wide, opening in May. Corolla bell- 
shaped, clear scarlet, about 14 ins. long and wide, five-lobed. Stamens ten, 
1 to 14 ins. long, smooth; ovary slender, tapered, thickly clothed like the 
lower part of the style with glandular hairs. Calyx small, shallowly five-lobed, 
glandular ; flower-stalk 2 in. long, woolly and glandular. 

Native of S.E. Tibet ; discovered and introduced by Farrer in 1919. A 
good truss of it was shown at Westminster by Mr Lionel de Rothschild in 
May 1925, when the species was given an Award of Merit. It had been 
grown at Exbury, Hants, where there is a fine muster of plants succeeding 
admirably and giving flowers of different shades of red. It has flowered 
out-of-doors at Kew, but prefers a softer climate. 


R. SPERABILOIDES, Balfour and Forrest.—Resembling the above in general appearance 
this differs in having no glands on the ovary, leaf-stalk and young shoots. The stamens 
also are hairy at the base. Flowers of various shades of crimson, borne in trusses of 
six to ten flowers, the corolla 1 to 14 ins. long. Native of S.E. Tibet, up to elevations 
of 13,000 ft., discovered by Forrest in 1921. I saw some very handsome forms in bloom 
at Exbury in early April 1933. Both these species are placed in the Neriiflorum series. 


R, SPINULOSUM, W. Watson. 


A hybrid between R. spinuliferum (vol. 11, p. 380) and R. racemosum, raised 
at Kew in 1914. It is a pleasing evergreen bush intermediate in most respects 
between the two parents. Leaves oval, 1 to 14 ins. long, dark green and 
speckled with dark scales above, rather glaucous and very scaly beneath. In 
their hard texture they take after spinuliferum, but in scaliness are nearer 
racemosum. Flowers arranged in clusters of about four in the axils of several 
of the terminal leaves. Corolla funnel-shaped, the five lobes neither reflexed 
nor incurved, pink at first, becoming nearly pure white, 2 in. long. Stamens 
white, ten; anthers brown, standing out } in. beyond the corolla and giving 
the plant a characteristic and unusual appearance when in bloom. Style 
slightly longer than the stamens. This hybrid is quite hardy and flowers in 
April. It seems to show that from R. spinuliferum a distinct race of hybrids 
can be raised well marked by a narrow deep corolla and conspicuous stamens. 


R, STAMINEUM, Pranchet, 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8601; R. pittosporaefolium, Flemsley.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to Io ft. high ; young shoots smooth, slender, brown. 
Leaves clustered at the end of the twig, narrowly oval to oblanceolate, abruptly 
but sharply pointed, tapered at the base, of stiff texture; 2 to 4 ins. long, 
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I to 15 ins. wide; dark shining green above, paler beneath, quite glabrous ; 
stalk } to } in. long. Flowers fragrant, produced in April or May in clusters 
of three or four, each cluster springing from an axil of one of the leaves 
which are crowded near the end of the shoot. Corolla white, stained with 
yellow on the three upper lobes, funnel-shaped with a slender tube, spreading 
into five recurved lobes, and 1 to 2 ins, wide. Stamens ten, 14 to 2 ins. long, 
standing out far beyond the corolla, with some white down near the base. 
Ovary smooth or slightly downy; style rather longer than the stamens and 
quite smooth. Calyx with five smooth, narrow, bluntish lobes up to ¢ in. long ; 
flower-stalk ? in. long. 

Native of W. Hupeh, Szechuen, and Yunnan, China ; discovered by Delavay 
in 1882 and introduced by Wilson in 1900. It is the type species of a “series,” 
uncommon in cultivation, tender and not always easy to manage. The best 
plant in the country is a bush at Caerhays which, as I remember it, was some 
8 or 9 ft. high and grew on a steep, unshaded slope exposed to the east. It is 
a well-marked species amongst the generally cultivated ones in its glabrous 
parts, stiff glossy foliage, and white scented flowers with long stamens and 
slightly longer style. Wilson, who found it 20 ft. and upwards high, observes 
that although widely distributed it is nowhere common and affects mostly rocky 
shady ravines. The clustering of several inflorescences at the end of the shoot, 
with a total of ten or a dozen flowers, gives a fine effect. 


R. STEWARTIANUM, Deeds. 
(R. aiolosalpinx, Balfour fil. ; R. nipholobum, Balfour and Farrer.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 7 ft. high, young shoots smooth. Leaves obovate 
to oval, 2 to 44 ins. long, more or less rounded at both ends, grey-green above 
and at first with a powdery yellowish indumentum beneath ; stalk about } in. 
long. Flowers in trusses of three to seven, opening in March and April. 
Corolla broadly funnel-shaped, 1? ins. long and wide, with five rounded, 
notched lobes; the colour, according to Farrer, ranging from “cream and 
pure white through all flushes and shades of pink to rich deep rose” ; another 
collector found plants with “scarlet red” flowers, and others are described as 
“deep crimson.” Stamens ten, downy at the base; ovary glandular; style 
smooth. Calyx glabrous, five-lobed. 

Native of N.E. Burma, S.E. Tibet, and W. Yunnan ; originally discovered 
by Forrest in 1904. It flowered for the first time in the spring of 1930 at 
Exbury, Logan, and Bodnant. As it is described as inhabiting altitudes up to 
14,000 ft. it should be pretty hardy. It is remarkably variable in the colour of 
its flowers and Farrer found, on one area, plants growing together bearing 
flowers of nearly all the shades mentioned above. In some plants the colour is 
deepest nearest the margin of the corolla, paling downwards. It belongs to the 
Thomsonii series and closely related to it is 


R. CERASINUM, 7agg.—An evergreen bush up to 10 or 12 ft. high; leaves 2 or 3 ins. 
long, half as much wide, rounded at both ends. Flowers pendulous, six to eight in a truss. 
Corolla bell-shaped, 14 to 2 ins. long, ‘‘ creamy white with a broad cherry-red band round 
the summit, or cherry-red, or brilliant scarlet” (Tagg). Calyx densely glandular ; stamens 
ten, nowhere downy; anthers reddish brown. Native of S.E. Tibet and very distinct in 
its group in having a style glandular all over. 


R. SUB-EROSUM, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub up to 9 ft. high; young shoots slightly scaly, Leaves 
narrowly lanceolate, pointed, 15 to 3 ims. long, } to § in. wide; margins 
decurved and edged with bristles, tapered at the base to a stalk } in. or less 
long. Flowers in a cluster of two- or three-flowered umbels at the top of the 
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twig, opening in May. Corolla } to 1 in. long and 1 to 1} ins. wide, with five 
oblong-oval lobes; pale rose with deeper coloured markings, thinly scaly 
outside, downy within. Calyx small, scaly outside, the margins thickly set 
with long pale bristles ; stamens ten, downy towards the base, style glabrous. 

Native of Yunnan, China, where it was found at 12,000 to 13,000 ft. altitude 
by Forrest flowering in May 1919, and was afterwards introduced by him. It 
is one of the Triflorum-yunnanense series and quite a worthy member thereof. 
Its chief distinguishing features are the stiff bristles on the calyx and leaf- 
margins ; in the latter case the bristles, with age, break or wear away and 
leave a rough, or erose, edge to which the specific name refers. The plant is 
usually very leafy. 


R. SULFUREUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8946.) 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ft. high; young shoots sprinkled with glands. 
Leaves leathery, oval, tapering to a short stalk at the base, abruptly pointed 
and with a mucro at the apex ; I$ to 3 ins. long, # to 14 ins. wide; dark dull 
green and smooth above, glaucous and with numerous small scales beneath. 
Flowers closely packed in compact terminal clusters of four to eight, opening 
in April. Corolla rather flat and open but bell-shaped at the base, about 1 in. 
wide, bright yellow, faintly-spotted inside, scaly outside, five-lobed, the lobes 
roundish ovate, # in. wide. Stamens ten, 2 in. long, densely clad with white 
hairs at the base; anthers large, reddish brown. Ovary scaly ; style smooth, 
+ in. long, abruptly bent over. Calyx scaly, deeply five-lobed, the lobes } in. 
long, rounded at the end ; flower-stalks $ to @ in. long, scaly. 

Native of Yunnan, China, at altitudes of gooo to 10,000 ft., discovered by 
Delavay in 1886; introduced by Forrest in 1905 who found it on “ moist shady 
ledges of cliffs on the eastern flank of the Tali Range.” It flowered at 
Caerhays, Cornwall, in April 1920. It has been placed in the Boothii series, 
notable characteristics of which are the usually yellow flowers and short, thick, 
curved style (leucaspis, however, has white flowers and tephropeplum rose and 
purple ones). It is scarcely hardy enough for our average climate. 


R. TAGGIANUM, Hutchinson. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 17, 1930, fig. 160.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 7 ft. high; young shoots scaly. Leaves oblong- 
elliptical, tapered at both ends; 3 to 6 ins. long, I to 2 ins. wide; glaucous 
and with numerous tiny dark scales beneath ; stalk $ to 1 in. long, not grooved. 
Flowers usually three or four in a cluster, very fragrant. Corolla pure 
glistening white except for a pale yellow blotch at the base inside, funnel- 
shaped, five-lobed, 3 to 4 ins. long and wide. Stamens ten, 2 ins. long, downy 
on the lower half. Ovary densely scaly ; style as long as the stamens, scaly 
on the lowest third. Calyx large, 3 to } in. long, deeply five-lobed, the lobes 
oval, + to 4 in. wide ; flower-stalk }? in. long, very scaly. Seed-vessel 2 ins. 
long, glandular, the calyx persisting at the base. 

Native of N.E. Burma; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 1925-6, 
soon after by Kingdon Ward. It belongs to the megacalyx section of the 
Maddenti series which is characterised by the large calyx, and is itself 
distinguished by the combination of its glandular seed-vessel, its narrow leaves, 
its scaly but not hairy flower-stalks, with the absence of scales on the corolla 
except at the base. It flowered for the first time in the Edinburgh Botanic 
Garden in May 1930 (under glass), the plant, which had been raised from 
Forrest’s 1925 seed, being then only 18 ins. high. As it grows at altitudes 
of 10,000 to 11,000 ft., it should be hardy in the maritime parts of the 
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south and south-west. It is a valuable member of a beautiful group. A plant 
shown at W estminster by the Marquis of Headfort on 5th April 1932 received 
an Award of Merit. It had been brought into early flower under glass. 


R. TANASTYLUM, Balfour and Ward. 


An evergreen shrub varying from § to 20 ft. high in a wild state ; young 
shoots soon becoming smooth. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate or oblanceolate, 
tapered about equally towards both ends but terminated by a short slender 
point ; 3 to 53 ins. long, 1 to 1 ins. wide ; smooth and green on both surfaces ; 
stalk $ to $ in. long. Flowers borne during May in a racemose cluster of 
about eight. Corolla funnel-shaped, 2 ins. long, 1} ins. wide, deep crimson 
with darker spots, five-lobed, the lobes notched. Stamens ten, glabrous or 
slightly downy at the base ; ovary and style glabrous, the latter much longer 
than the stamens and standing out well beyond the corolla. Calyx small, 
a mere wavy rim ; flower-stalk } to } in. long. 

Native of E. Upper Burma; discovered by Kingdon Ward in 1914. This 
is one of the most richly coloured of the Irroratum series and in its narrow, 
hard-textured, sharply pointed leaves resembles anthospheerum, araiophyllum 
and irroratum. Probably only really hardy in the south and west. The 
combination of the long style with the narrow leaves and crimson blossom is 


distinctive in its own group. 


R. TELMATEIUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
CR. vicarium, Balfour fil.) 


An evergreen shrub of erect habit up to 3 ft. high; young shoots very 
scurfy. Leaves elliptic-lanceolate, tapered about equally to both ends, } to 
4 in. long, 75 to 7%; in. wide, dull dark green above, pale brown below, very 
scaly on both sides ; stalk ;, in. long. Flowers solitary or it may be in pairs, 
opening in May. Corolla widely funnel-shaped, 3 in. wide, five-lobed, rosy 
purple, the lobes more or less scaly up the centre outside. Stamens normally 
ten, sometimes less, downy towards the base. Ovary scaly; style smooth. 
Calyx very small, scaly ; flower-stalk } in. long, scaly. 

Native of Yunnan, up to 12,000 ft. altitude; discovered and introduced 
by Forrest in 1914. This is a dainty species belonging to the Lapponicum 
“series” in which it is distinct in the combination of the following characters : 
the small size of its leaves, the corolla being scaly outside, the calyx-lobes 
not being fringed, and the erect habit. It is very hardy and makes a pleasant 
evergreen for the rock garden. 


R. TEPHROPEPLUM, Balfour and Farrer. 
(R. spodopeplum, Balfour fil.) 


A small evergreen shrub 2 to 4 ft. high; young shoots scaly. Leaves 
oblong to obovate, rounded or pointed at the mucronate apex, mostly tapered 
at the base; 1} to 2} ins. long, 3 to 1 in. wide; sprinkled with tiny black 
glands above, glaucous and very scaly beneath ; stalk } to gin. long. Flowers 
opening in May usually in a truss of three or four. Corolla funnel-shaped, 
1 to 1} ins. long and wide, varying from pale pink to rosy crimson and 
crimson purple, five-lobed, the lobes roundish ovate. Stamens ten, slightly 
downy at the base. Ovary densely scaly, deeply grooved ; style scaly towards 
the base. Calyx deeply five-lobed, the lobes membranous, } in. long, rounded ; 
flower-stalk 4 to ? in. long, densely scaly like the base of the calyx. 

Native of S.E. Tibet and N.E. Upper Burma; discovered in the latter 
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country by Farrer in 1920, but apparently not introduced by him. Its existence 
in gardens we owe to Forrest and Kingdon Ward. It has been assigned, 
evidently with some doubt, to the Boothii series, in which the colour of the 
flowers and the long, not curved style are anomalous. It is an attractive 
rhododendron, of which Mr L. de Rothschild says, “my opinion of it increases 
with each new variety of the species I see in flower.” It 1s surmised that it 1s 
only likely to be a success in the maritime counties from Sussex and Hampshire 
westwards, although the altitude (14,000 ft.) at which Forrest found his 
No. 20884 would seem to promise hardiness. It grows on cliffs of limestone, 
probably of the magnesian variety. Plants raised from seed at Exbury have 
flowered when two years old. There is a white-flowered form. 


R. THAYERIANUM, Rehder and Welson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8983.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 12 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots sticky 
and downy. Leaves crowded at the end of the shoot in a cluster of as many 
as twelve or more; leathery, oblanceolate, tapered abruptly to a finely pointed 
apex and gradually towards the stalk, which is 4 to 4 in. long; they are 
24 to § ins. long, # to 1} ins. wide ; bright green and ultimately smooth above, 
covered beneath with a very close yellowish-brown felt. Flowers opening 
pink, turning white, with bands of rosy red running lengthwise ; ten to sixteen 
in a terminal raceme the main-stalk of which is 1 to 14 ins. long, glandular ; 
the individual flower-stalks 15 to 2 ins. long, slender, sticky with glands. 
Corolla five-lobed, funnel-shaped, about 1} ins. long and a little more wide. 
Stamens normally ten, their white stalks downy on the lower half, about I in. 
long; anthers pale brown. Ovary and style very glandular. Calyx cupped, 
with five glandular roundish lobes } in. long. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1910. It is quite hardy at Kew, but grows slowly and flowers reluctantly. No 
doubt it prefers a warmer climate ; at Caerhays, for instance, I have measured 
a leafg ins. long. The rather loose trusses of flowers, which open in June and 
July, are delicately tinted and very charming. This is a very well marked 
species, especially in its long narrow leaves which persist on the branches for 
four or five years; in the long slender flower-stalks which give the truss its 
loose appearance and a diameter of 6 ins.; and in the sticky, glandular 
character of the young parts. It grows wild in woodlands. The Thayer 
family after whom it is named is an old and well-known one whose ancestral 
home is at Lancaster in Massachusetts. They generously supported the 
earlier Chinese expeditions. (Arboreum series.) 


R. TOSAENSE, JWZeakino. 
(R. Komiyame, Jakino.) 


A semi-deciduous, twiggy, azalea usually from 3 to 5 ft. high ; young shoots 
very slender, clothed with appressed, flattened, forward-pointing hairs, of a 
grey or greyish-brown colour. Leaves lanceolate to oblanceolate, } to 14 ins. 
long, 7's to % in. wide; toothless, furnished on both surfaces with appressed 
hairs; stalk very short. Flowers in clusters of two to six, or solitary, lilac-purple, 
1; ins. wide. Stamens five to ten, shorter than the corolla ; ovary bristly ; 
style smooth. Seed-vessel egg-shaped, } in. long, covered with appressed 
hairs, the calyx persisting at the base. 

Native of Japan, in the province of Tosa, up to 3000 ft. altitude. Wilson 
describes it as abundant on lower mountain slopes ; the colour of the flowers he 
regarded as unattractive, but the leaves change to purple-crimson in autumn. 
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He collected seeds in 1914 which were distributed from the Arnold Arboretum ; 
it has not proved hardy in Massachusetts. It is interesting in producing two 
types of leaves ; those produced in spring up to the largest dimensions given 
above ; the summer leaves down tothe smallest. The species is closely related 
to R. indicum, but that has never more than five stamens, has larger flowers 
and leaves, the latter minutely toothed. 


R. TRICHOCLADUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9073; R. xanthinum, Balfour fl. ; R. brachystylum, Balfour fil.) 


A deciduous or partly evergreen shrub up to 4 ft. high, with usually stiff 
erect branchlets, clothed their first and part of their second year with long, pale 
bristles. Leaves oblong to obovate and oval, often rounded at the apex; I to 
13 ins, long, } to ? in. wide; dark dull green and smooth except for a-few 
bristles above ; scaly beneath with bristles on the midrib when young ; margins 
bristly. Flowers as many as five in a terminal compact cluster, open in May. 
Corolla open and flattish, 1 to 1} ins. wide, yellow tinged with green, woolly in 
the throat, slightly scaly outside, five-lobed, the lobes rounded. Stamens ten, 
scarcely } in. long, downy towards the base, anthers brown. Ovary scaly ; 
style smooth, abruptly bent over. Calyx five-lobed, the lanceolate lobes } in. 
long, fringed with long bristles; flower-stalk 4 to ? in. long, scaly and 
very bristly. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered about 1884 by the Abbé Delavay ; 
introduced by Forrest in rg1o. It is the representative species of its series, 
which consists of about ten species of a deciduous or semi-evergreen character 
and bearing yellow flowers. R. trichocladum is no great beauty, its growth 
being curiously stiff; still its soft yellow, flatly open flowers have some 
attractiveness. Forrest found it at 11,000 ft. altitude and upwards and it is 
quite hardy. Flowers frequently open in autumn. Two other species in this 
series may be mentioned, viz., 

R. MELINANTHUM, Balfour and Ward, which is distinguished from 
trichocladum in the calyx not being as a rule fringed with hairs, and in 
the leaves soon becoming smooth above. 

R. RUBROLINEATUM, Balfour and Forrest, whose flowers are “lined and 
flushed” with rose. Both have flowers yellow inthe main. The first was found 
in E. Upper Burma by Ward, the second in N.W. Yunnan by Forrest. 


R. TRIFLORUM, Hooker fil. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 8, 1882, fig. 9.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 1o ft. high with smooth, red, peeling bark ; young 
shoots slender, glaucous, scaly. Leaves ovate-lanceolate, rounded at the base, 
sharply pointed ; 2 to 3 ins. long, 1 to If ins. broad, bright green and smooth 
above, glaucous and thickly furnished with scales beneath ; stalk 4 to 4 in. 
long. Flowers fragrant, opening in May and June, usually in threes, at the end 
of the shoot when young growths are pushing. Corolla pale yellow spotted 
with green, with a short funnel-shaped tube and five spreading oblong lobes 
giving the flower a diameter of 14 to 2 ins., scaly outside. Stamens ten, 
3 to 1 in. long, downy towards the base ; ovary scaly ; style longer than stamens, 
smooth. Calyx small, shallowly undulated; flower-stalks 4 to & in. long. 
Seed-vessel 2 to 4 in. long. ; 

Native of the Sikkim Himalaya ; discovered and introduced by the younger 
Hooker about 1849. It just fails to be hardy at Kew, but twenty to fifty miles 
southwards, as at Leonardslee, it succeeds very well. It is not a showy plant, 
although the flowers are interesting in their unusual colour. The red, semi- 


an 
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transparent, loose bark is also attractive with sunlight behind it. It is the 
type species of a large group or “series,” with mostly three flowers in a cluster 
(but occasionally four and frequently two), ten stamens downy near or at the 
base, and a smooth style. A close ally is the Japanese R. Keiskei (vol. 11, 
p. 364), a dwarfer quite hardy shrub whose leaf-stalks when young have bristly 
hairs on the margin. 


R. TSARONGENSE, Balfour and Forrest. 


An evergreen strongly aromatic shrub 1 to 2} ft. high ; young shoots densely 
covered with scales ; leaf-bud scales soon falling. Leaves oval or inclined to 
oblong, tapered about equally to both ends, but with a mucro at the tip; 
3 to 1 in. long, } to 3 in. wide; dark, rather bright green and somewhat scaly 
above, thickly covered beneath with reddish scurf ; leaf-stalk $ in. long. Flowers 
in a many-flowered, compact, hemispherical truss opening in spring. Corolla 
2 in. long, tubular and yellow below, spreading above into five rounded white 
lobes, downy outside, hairy in the tube. Stamens five, enclosed in the tube, 
finely downy at the base ; ovary scaly, dome-shaped ; style very short, stout, 
smooth, with a broad flat stigma. Calyx } in. long, five-lobed, the lobes unequal 
in length, fringed with hairs, finely downy outside ; flower-stalk } in. long. 

Native of Tsarong, S.E. Tibet; found by Forrest in July 1917, in open 
situations on cliffs and stony slopes at 14,000 ft. altitude. It is one of the small, 
hardy Anthopogon series in which it is distinguished by the following combina- 
tion of characters: leaf-bud scales soon falling ; calyx scaly outside, densely 
ciliate ; corolla-tube yellow, scaly outside; corolla-lobes white. The very 
short style and aromatic foliage are common to the whole group. (See also 
R. hypenanthum, which is the only species with persistent leaf scales.) 


R. VALENTINIANUM, Forrest. 


An evergreen shrub 3 or 4 ft. high ; young shoots densely bristly and scaly 
beneath the bristles. Leaves oval inclined to oblong, 1} to 2 ins. long, ? to 
I in. wide, pale green and bristly above, nearly covered with tawny scales 
beneath ; margins bristly; leaf-stalks + to } in. long, bristly and scaly. 
Flowers two to six in a close terminal cluster. Corolla bright yellow, between 
funnel- and bell-shaped, about 14 ins. long, five-lobed, densely scaly outside. 
Stamens ten, with white hairs at the lower part; anthers pink. Ovary and 
base of style scaly. Calyx 4 in. long, five-lobed, the lobes oblong, scaly outside 
and densely woolly-hairy on the margin. (Maddenii series.) 

Native of Yunnan, China, at elevations of 11,000 ft.; discovered and 
introduced by Forrest in 1917. It is apparently most closely akin to 
R. ciliatum (vol. ii, p. 350) which, apart from its rose-tinted, white flowers, 
differs in the leaves having bristles on the midrib beneath and in the style 
being free from scales. The two are described as being very much alike in 
habit, but ciliatum is 6 to 9 ft. high in Cornwall. Sir Isaac Bayley Balfour 
wrote that R. Valentinianum should be “thoroughly hardy if grown under 
right conditions.” So far as Edinburgh was concerned these conditions 
appear to be what suit R. ciliatum so well there, namely, a place high up on 
the rock garden “in a shallow co/ between mounds where it will get every 
ray of sunshine available and a blow from every wind, an absence, in fact, of 
any coddling.” As regards ciliatum this treatment is a great success, for 
although the plant there grows only 1 ft. high, it is dense in growth and 
covers itself every spring with blossom. R. Valentinianum is certainly one 
of the most attractive of yellow rhododendrons. Mr E. H. M. Cox tells 


me : is quite hardy at Glendoick, in the Tay valley below Perth. Flowers in 
April. 
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R. VERNICOSUM, Franchet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8834; R. adoxum, Balfour; R. lucidum, Franchet—not Nuttall.) 


An evergreen shrub said occasionally to be 15 to 25 ft. high in a wild 
state ; but considerably less at present in cultivation; young shoots smooth. 
Leaves glabrous, oval to oblong-ovate, rounded at the base and abruptly 
narrowed to a mucro at the apex ; 2} to 5 ins. long, about half as much wide ; 
dull green above, rather glaucous beneath; stalk ? to 1} ins. long. Flowers 
not fragrant, opening in May in a rather loose truss of about ten. Corolla 
widely funnel-shaped, 2} ins. wide, pale clear rose, seven-lobed. Stamens 
fourteen, glabrous ; ovary densely glandular, the style also densely furnished 
over its whole length with dark red glands. Calyx small, fleshy, being only 
an unequal-sided development of the flower-stalk, which is about 1 in. long 
and glandular. 

Native of Szechuen and Yunnan, China; discovered by Soulié in 1893; 
introduced by Wilson in 1904. It belongs to the Fortunei series and is 
nearly related to decorum, discolor, and Fortunei. From decorum it is 
distinct in its lack of fragrance, in its funnel-shaped corolla and glabrous 
stamens, and from all of them by the remarkable red glands on the style. 
The finest plant I have seen in blossom grows in Mr F. R. S. Balfour’s garden 
at Dawyck, near Peebles ; this was towards the end of May 1931. In this 
cold region it was in perfect health, some 7 or 8 ft. high and wide, and full 
of flower. The long styles, covered with dark red glands, were very con- 
spicuous. The specific name, which means “varnished,” seems very unfitted 
for a dull-leaved plant like this. But a varnished appearance can be developed 
by heating the surface of the leaf, which was, probably, what had been done 
by the collector when drying the original specimens on which Franchet based 
his description. For the colder parts of Britain, R. vernicosum can be 
strongly recommended ; it is much more beautiful than is suggested by the 
Botanical Magazine plate. 


R. VERRUCULOSUM, Rehder and Wilson. 


An evergreen shrub 2 to 3 ft. high; young shoots rough with scales. 
Leaves oval, 4 to ? in. long, } to + in. wide, dark green and thickly set with 
shining yellow scales above, more thinly scaly beneath; stalk y5 in. long. 
Flowers solitary, with a very short scaly stalk. Corolla about 1 in. wide, 
purple, five-lobed, scaly outside; stamens seven or eight with purple stalks 
about + in. long, downy near but not at the base; anthers yellowish; ovary 
densely scaly ; style purple, smooth. Calyx deeply five-lobed, the lobes oval- 
oblong, blunt-ended, ,/5 in. long, edged with pale hairs, scaly outside. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; discovered by Wilson in 1908 at altitudes 
of 10,000 ft. and upwards. It flowers there in June, but a month earlier with 
us. It is one of the numerous purple-flowered, scaly rhododendrons from 
W. China that are so difficult to differentiate. Some of its distinctive characters 
are: stamens seven or eight, leaf-scales set well apart, and corolla lobes scaly 
outside. It is distinct also in the curious roughness of the young shoots due 
to the presence of short-stalked scales. A very hardy member of the Lap- 


ponicum series. 
R. VILMORINIANUM, Balfour fil. 
(R. Augustinii album, //ort.) 


An evergreen shrub of erect habit probably up to 8 ft. or more high ; young 
shoots slender, downy. Leaves lanceolate, slenderly pointed, 1 to 24 ins. 


long, } to ? in, wide, dull dark green and downy on the midrib above, scaly 
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below ; leaf-stalk } to } in. long, furnished with a few long bristles. Flowers 
opening in May, two to four in a terminal cluster. Corolla shortly tubed, 
14 ins. wide, yellowish white with brownish spots on the upper side ; scaly 
outside. Stamens ten, the longest 1} ins. long, all with a tuft of white down 
near, but not at, the base of the white stalks; anthers exposed, crimson. 
Ovary scaly with a fringe of white hairs at the top; style glabrous, greenish 
yellow, smooth except where it joins the ovary. Calyx very small, five-lobed, 
the larger lobes ;/, in. long, scaly ; flower-stalk } in. long. 

Native of China, probably from E, Szechuen, and collected by Farges ; 
raised from seed by the late Maurice de Vilmorin at Les Barres. It is the . 
plant distributed by Chenault of Orleans as “R. Augustinii album,” but is of 
course easily distinguished from R. Augustinii at any time by the absence of 
the line of down on the midrib beneath that is so distinctive a character of 
that species. R. Vilmorinianum is best marked by the yellowish scales and 
their occurrence outside the corolla-tube, by the down on the shoots and 
upper surface of the midrib, and by the bristles on the leaf-stalk. (Triflorum- 
yunnanense series.) 


R, Warpil, W. W. Smith. 
(R. gloeoblastum, Balfour fil.; R. oresterum, Balfour fil.) 


An evergreen shrub found in a wild state from 15 to 20 ft. high ; young 
shoots at first slightly glandular, afterwards smooth. Leaves glabrous, 
roundish ovate to oval, mostly heart-shaped at the base, rounded at the apex ; 
2 to 4 ins. long, 14 to 24 ims. wide; dark green above, glaucous beneath ; 
stalk 4 to 14 ins. long. Flowers seven or more in a truss, opening in May. 
Corolla clear bright yellow without markings, five-lobed, bowl-shaped 14 ins. 
long, 2 to 24 ins. wide. Stamens ten, glabrous; ovary and style entirely 
covered with glands. Calyx cup-shaped, } to 2 in. long, with five rounded, 
glandular lobes ; flower-stalks shghtly glandular. 

Native of W. Yunnan, China, where it was originally discovered by Kingdon 
Ward in 1913, and introduced by him; Forrest afterwards found it in the 
same region. This beautiful rhododendron, so valuable an addition to the 
comparatively few with large yellow flowers, belongs to the Thomsonii series, 
more especially to the Souliei section which is characterised by a widely open 
corolla and an ovary and style completely covered with glands. R. Wardii, to 
be seen at its best, needs a climate milder than that of the London district, but 
succeeds very well twenty or more miles to the south, In the same group comes 


R. ASTROCALYX, Balfour and Forrest, a smaller shrub 3 to § ft. high, with smaller oval 
leaves up to 24 ins. long, scarcely heart-shaped at the base; pale yellow flowers 14 ins. 
wide ; and ovary and style glandular from top to bottom. Calyx with five narrowly 
oblong, blunt lobes, glandular like the flower-stalk, spreading in star-like fashion, as the 
specific name indicates. Native of N.W. Yunnan ; discovered by Forrest in 1917. 


R. WASONII, Hemsley and Walson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. grgo.) 


A sturdy evergreen shrub, 2 to 5 ft. high ; young shoots thick, stiff, greyish 
white at first. _ Leaves narrowly oval or ovate, pointed, mostly rounded at the 
base ; 2 to 3 ins. long, 1 to 1} ins. wide; of hard leathery texture, ultimatel 
smooth and dark green above, clothed beneath with a close, rusty-brown eee 
which becomes very dark on the two-year-old leaves; stalk + to 4 in. lone 
Flowers produced in March and April in a terminal truss of six to eight. 
Corolla bell-shaped, 1} to 2 ins. wide, creamy white or lemon-yellow shaded 
with rose, or wholly rose-coloured, always spotted with crimson; five-lobed 
the lobes overlapping. Stamens ten, about } in. long, downy at the base ; 
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anthers dark brown; ovary clothed with white down; style as long as the 
corolla, glabrous, pale yellow. Calyx very small, flower-stalk } to 1 in, long 
both white with down. i 

__ Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced in 1904 by 
Wilson, who observed that it is “a common low-growing species partial to 
rocks in forests.” So far as I have seen, it is one of the least commendable 
of the W. Chinese rhododendrons, growing slowly and flowering poorly, but 
quite hardy. Ofthe forms with variously coloured flowers the one on which 
they are lemon-yellow flushed with rose seems to be the prettiest. The species 
belongs to the Taliense series and nearly related to it is 


R. WELDIANUM, Rehder and Wilson, which has larger leaves that are more or less 
obovate and tapered towards the base, also covered beneath with a loose rusty-brown wool. 
Flowers about 1 in. long, in trusses 3 ins. across, probably creamy-white or pink, but I 


have not seen living ones. Found by Wilson in W. Szechuen in 1g04 and by Purdom in 
Kansu in IgII. 


R. WaATSONH, Hemsley and Wilson. 


An evergreen bush, slow-growing and of low stature in cultivation ; young 
shoots stout, often $ in. in diameter, scurfy white when young, becoming 
yellowish. Leaves oblanceolate to obovate, abruptly narrowed at the apex to 
a short point, tapered at the base to a thick, winged, yellowish stalk that is up 
to 1 in. long and $in. wide; 6 to g ins. long, 2 to 4 ins. wide; dark dull green 
and smooth above, covered beneath with a pale, very close scurf; midrib broad 
and yellow above. Flowers produced from February to April in trusses of 
twelve to eighteen blooms and about 6 ins. wide. Corolla bell-shaped, 2 ins. 
wide, nearly as deep, seven-lobed, white with a small purple blotch at the base. 
Stamens fourteen, shorter than the corolla, their white stalks downy towards 
the base. Ovary and style glabrous. Calyx small, ;4 in. long, with seven 
triangular teeth ; flower-stalks 1 to 14 ins. long, thinly downy. 

Native of Szechuen, China ; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 1904. 
Although, according to Wilson’s field notes, it is capable of growing 25 to 
30 ft. high with a trunk 2 ft. in girth, it is as yet only a few feet high in this 
country. The description given above was made from a truss kindly sent to 
me by Mr J. C. Williams from Caerhays, Cornwall, in February 1920., The 
species is distinct in the broad yellow midrib, the curiously flat, winged leaf- 
stalks, and the grey metallic lustre beneath the leaves. It has been assigned 
to the Grande series ; named after Mr Haines-Watson of the Chinese Customs 
Service ; very hardy but not likely ever to acquire much importance in English 
gardens. 


R. WEBSTERIANUM, Rehder and Watson. 


An evergreen shrub up to 3 ft. high, with erect branches and young shoots 
densely covered with glistening, yellowish grey scales. Leaves ovate to 
elliptical, blunt-ended ; } to ? ins. long, half as wide; dark green and scaly 
above, thickly covered beneath with yellowish-grey scales. Flowers usually 
solitary, rarely in pairs or threes. Corolla rosy-purple, about 1 in. wide, with 
a short tube (hairy inside) and five rounded oval lobes % in. long, not scaly. 
Stamens ten, 2 to 4 in. long, downy close to the base; anthers yellowish. 
Ovary scaly, conical, ;/; in. long; style smooth or sometimes slightly scaly 
towards the bottom, slightly longer than the stamens. Calyx deeply five-lobed, 
the lobes about + in. long, oval, scaly down the centre, fringed with down. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, up to 15,000 ft., discovered and introduced 
by Wilson in 1908. This is one of the purple-flowered, small-leaved 
rhododendrons which have been introduced in such large numbers from 
W. China and are now aggregated in the Lapponicum series. It is a very. 


hardy shrub. 
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R. WEYRICHU, Maxtmowtce. WEYRICH’S AZALEA. 


A deciduous azalea, described as often tree-like in habit in a wild state, 
3 to 15 ft. high (Wilson); young shoots clothed with forward-pointing hairs, 
becoming brown and nearly smooth the second year. Leaves obovate, ovate, 
or diamond-shaped, usually acutely pointed ; distributed along vigorous shoots 
but often produced in a whorl at the end of shorter twigs ; 15 to 33 ins. long, 
1 to 2} ins. wide; pale green and soon smooth above, greyer green and rather 
conspicuously veined beneath ; stalk } to 4 in. long, downy only when young. 
Flowers produced two to four together in a terminal cluster. Corolla about 
2 ins. wide, of a rather dull rich red, funnel-shaped at the base, with five 
spreading lobes. Stamens six to ten, usually smooth ; ovary densely clothed 
with erect, pale, reddish hairs; style usually smooth. Calyx very small but 
very hairy, as is also the flower-stalk. 

Native of several Japanese islands and the Korean island of Quelpaert ; 
introduced by Wilson in 1914 to the Arnold Arboretum. Plants raised from 
seed obtained from that institution in 1915 flowered in May 1921 at Kew, 
where the species has proved fairly hardy in a sheltered place. It is most 
nearly akin to R. rhombicum (vol. ii., p. 375, now called “reticulatum”) but is 
well marked by the colour of the flowers which may be termed rich brick red 
and as distinct among azaleas as that of Griersonianum is among rhododendrons 
proper. 


R. WILLIAMSIANUM, Rehder and Wdason. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8935; Garden, May 22, 1920, fig.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 4 or 5 ft. high, of rounded shape and usually 
wider than high, keeping close to the ground, densely and intricately branched ; 
young shoots slender, glaucous, thinly furnished with gland-tipped bristles. 
Leaves orbicular to ovate, usually heart-shaped at the base, 1 to 2 ins. long, at 
first bronzy, finally dark green above, glaucous beneath ; stalk } to ¢ in. long, 
purplish when young, glandular-bristly. Flowers two to (rarely) four in a loose 
terminal cluster, opening in April. Corolla bell-shaped, 27 ins. wide, soft rosy 
red, five- (rarely six-) lobed, the lobes notched; stamens ten, Ij ins. long, 
smooth ; style overtopping the stamens and, like the ovary, sparsely set with 
stalked glands. Calyx minute, glandular at the margin ; flower-stalk # to 1} ins. 
long, glandular. Seed-vessel 2 in. long, cylindrical. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1908 ; he describes it as very local and occurring only in isolated thickets on 
the cliffs of Wa-Shan. It is named in honour of Mr J. C. Williams of Caerhays 
and is one of the most distinct as well as beautiful of Chinese rhododendrons. 
It flowers when quite small, attracting notice then by the curiously dis- 
proportionate largeness of the flowers. It is quite hardy at Kew, but is slow- 
growing and dwarf. In the warmer counties it makes dense hemispherical 
bushes not only attractive for its delicately coloured blossom but also for 
bronzy young foliage. Easily increased by late summer cuttings. It must be 
oe as indispensable to any collection of rhododendrons. (Thomsonii 
series. 


R. YEDOENSE var. POUKHANENSE, Wakaz. KOREAN AZALEA. 
(R. poukhanense, Lévei//é; R. coreanum, Rehder.) 


_ A deciduous or nearly deciduous azalea 3, 4, or occasionally up to 6 ft. 
high ; young shoots clothed with appressed bristles. Leaves lanceolate, oval- 
lanceolate, or oblanceolate, pointed, tapered at the base to a stalk } to 4 in. 
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long; 15 to 3 ins. long; both surfaces bristly, especially at the margins. 
Flowers fragrant, produced in April and May usually two to four together in a 
terminal cluster. Corolla rosy purple, funnel-shaped, 1} ins. long, rather more 
wide, five-lobed, freely spotted on the upper lobes. Stamens ten, about as long 
as the corolla, downy on the lower third; anthers purple ; ovary bristly ; style 
1} ins. long, smooth. Calyx five-lobed ; the lobes ovate, about } in. long, very 
bristly, especially on the margins, green. Flower-stalk } in. long, bristly. 

Native of Korea ; introduced to the Arnold Arboretum by Mr J. G. Jack in 
1905, thence to England in 1913. It flowered at Kew in April 1914. Although 
now known by the above varietal name, it is a genuine wild type and according 
to Wilson is the common azalea of Korea from about the latitude of the capital, 
Seoul, southward. In gardens it is very distinct on account of the rather 
glaring purple of its flowers. It belongs to the indicum group of azaleas 
characterised by the flattened, appressed bristles on the shoots, and is best 
known in cultivation by Rehder’s appropriate name, “coreanum,” under which 
it was introduced. It is quite hardy. 

R. YEDOENSE, J/azimowtcz (Yodogawa, Hort. Japan), is a double-flowered 
form of the above, but owing to its having been previously named and described 
it takes specific rank, one of the illogical arrangements characteristic of modern 
plant nomenclature. It is looser in habit than poukhanense and has an often 
larger calyx. This double-flowered azalea has been confused in gardens with a 
rosy purple form of R. ledifolium, sometimes erroneously known as ‘‘narcissi- 
florum,” aname which should be reserved fora double white form of R. ledifolium 
(vol. ii., p. 366, now called mucronatum), the rosy purple one being called var. 
plenum. 

R. mucronatum (z.2., R. ledifolium of our vol. ii.) differs from yedoénse in 
most of the bristles on the young shoots being outstanding and not appressed, 
in their being occasionally gland-tipped, and in the narrower, lanceolately lobed, 
very glandular calyx. 


R. ZALEUCUM, Balfour and W. W. Smith. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8878.) 


An evergreen shrub found by collectors varying from 6 to 30 ft. high; 
young shoots scaly. Leaves oval-lanceolate, wedge-shaped to rounded at the 
base, usually sharply pointed ; 14 to 3 ins. long, 2 to 14 ins, wide ; dark green 
and with a few scales above, very glaucous or bluish white and scaly beneath, 
the scales well apart from each other; stalk } to 4 in. long. The margin of 
the leaf is fringed with hairs when young, but most of them fallaway. Flowers 
produced in March or April from the end of the shoot and the axils of the 
terminal leaves in umbels of three to five, slightly fragrant. Corolla rosy 
white, 1 to 12 ins. long, funnel-shaped at the base, expanding at the mouth 
into five oval rounded lobes ; scaly all over the outside. Stamens ten, slightly 
downy towards the base. Ovary scaly ; style smooth. Calyx small, shallowly 
bowl-shaped, with a few hairs on the margin. Flower-stalk in. long, scaly. 

Native of W. Yunnan, China; discovered and introduced by Forrest in 
1912 ; also found by Kingdon Ward in Eastern Upper Burma in 1914. The 
most striking character of this rhododendron is the intensely glaucous white 
undersurface of the leaves, due to a coating of wax. It is remarkable that the 
same species should occur in two such widely separate localities, but the late 
Sir Isaac Balfour had no doubts about their identicalness. Ward found it in 
damp rain forest as a “tall thin tree of 20 to 30 ft.” The plants of Forrest’s 
introduction are quite hardy and are well worth cultivation for the delicate 
colouring of the flowers and the vividly white under surface of the leaves. 


(Triflorum-yunnanense group.) 
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RHODOSTACHYS. BROMELIACE. 


A genus of about half-a-dozen species, natives of South America, closely 
related to the pine-apple plant and having the same rosette-like arrange- 
ment of the leaves. They are sun-loving plants, woody only at the base, 
and can be propagated by division. The generic name refers to the rose- 
coloured flower-spikes of R. andina, the species on which the genus was 
founded by Philippi, the Chilean botanist. 


R. ANDINA, Phzlippz. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7148; R. carneus, J/ez ; Bromelia longifolia, Zind/ey—not Rudge.) 


A short-stemmed evergreen I to 14 ft. high, the crowded leaves forming a 
kind of rosette 18 ins. or so wide, in the manner of the pine-apple plant. 
Leaves 1 to 1} ft. long, 1 to 13 ins. wide at the base, tapering gradually thence 
to a long fine point and regularly armed on each margin with stiff incurved 
spines ;4; in. long; very much recurved, channelled on the upper surface ; 
scurfy and grey below, ultimately of a rather bright green above, and of hard, 
rigid texture. Flowers very numerous and densely packed in a pyramidal or 
globose mass 25 to 4 ins. wide and high, proceeding from the centre of the 
plant on a stout main-stalk 4to 8 ins. high. The outer bracts of this inflorescence 
are tinged with red, the flowers themselves bright pink; petals three, 1 in. 
long, erect, of linear shape ; stamens six, anthers yellow, conspicuous. 

Native of Chile; introduced to cultivation by Hendersons, formerly nursery- 
men of St John’s Wood, and exhibited at a meeting of the Horticultural 
Society on 5th August 1851, under the name “ Tillandsia carnea.” I have not 
seen it anywhere finer than in the Rey. A. T. Boscawen’s garden at Ludgvan, 
near Penzance, where is a dense patch of closely packed growths several feet 
across. At Kew, in the most sheltered nook that can be found for it, it is quite 
healthy out-of-doors, although suffering somewhat in hard winters. There are 
many places towards, and on, the south coast where it should succeed very 
well if given the sunniest possible place and perfect drainage. Mr Boscawen 
grows it ona stony mound. It appears usually to flower in the autumn. 


R. PITCAIRNIFOLIA, Bentham. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8087 ; Fascicularia pite., Mez; Bromelia pitc., Koch.) 


An evergreen with the leaf arrangement of a pine-apple plant, having short 
stems and consisting mainly of rosettes, 18 ins. or more across, of hard- 
textured, recurved leaves. Leaves 9 to 18 ins. long, 1} ins. wide at the base, 
gradually narrowing thence to a point and armed with short incurved spines 
on the margins; they are scurfy on both surfaces when young, becoming 
ultimately almost smooth and greyish green. Flowers produced from the 
centre of the rosette very closely packed in an apparently stalkless, flattish 
round head 2 to 2} ins. wide. Each flower is about 4 in. wide with three blue 
petals, white sepals and yellow anthers. At the time of flowering (autumn), 
the short inner leaves of the rosette become bright red, ‘partially or wholly, 
and add greatly to the beauty of the plant. 

Native of Chile ; first flowered at Paris in 1866, at Kew in 1891 and quite 
often since—always under glass. It succeeds very well in the open air at 
Tresco in the Scilly Isles and in Cornwall. There is a patch of it, 10 ft. wide, 
in the Rectory garden at Ludgvan, thickly packed with rosettes of leaves. 
At Kew it has only been grown in a cool greenhouse, but although possibly 
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not so hardy as R. andina (it is wild in very nearly the same region, but it 
may be at lower elevations) it should be tried where that species succeeds. 
Known best under the generic name here used and much resembling R. andina 
in growth, it has lately been placed in a separate genus, FASCICULARIA. It 
is well distinguished from R, andina by that species having a pyramidal 
inflorescence borne on a stalk several inches long. 


RHUS SUCCEDANEA, Linneus. WAX TREE. 
ANACARDIACE. 


A deciduous tree up to 30 or 35 ft. high. Leaves pinnate, up to x ft. 
in length ; leaflets usually nine or eleven but sometimes as many as fifteen, 
ovate-oblong (often obliquely so), narrowed to a long point, not toothed ; 
2 to 4} ins. long, 2 to 1} ins. wide; shortly stalked, smooth on both 
surfaces. The midrib usually runs nearer one side of the blade than the 
other and from it proceed, almost at right angles, ten to twenty pairs of 
thin veins. The leaves have a glossy, often purplish hue. Flowers very 
small, yellowish, produced in slender panicles 3 to 5 ins. long that come 
in the crowded leaf-axils near the end of the shoot, the whole forming a 
thick circle of blossom there. Fruit 2 in. broad, globose to rather kidney- 
shaped, borne in pendulous clusters, the seed and its waxy covering 
enclosed by a thin, smooth, yellowish brown skin. 

Native of Japan, where it used to be much cultivated in the southern 
islands for the sake of the wax or tallow obtained from the fruits. This wax 
was used for making candles and was the principal source of artificial light 
in Japan until the importation of petroleum from America and Russia. 
Seeds appear to have first been introduced from Japan to France in 1862, 
but the species is a native also of China, Formosa, and the Himalaya. It is 
scarcely hardy at Kew although it may survive for several years in a sheltered 
place. The leaves of plants grown in pots open with a pale bronzy tint 
and turn a lovely soft red colour before falling, and the species will no 
doubt be well worth cultivation in our warmer counties for its autumnal 
beauty. 


RIBES. CURRANT. GOOSEBERRY. SAXIFRAGACEZ. 
(VoL. Ii ep. 300.) 


The most important addition to be made to this genus from the point 
of ornamental gardening is the var. of R. sanguineum named “ Edward VII.” 
I consider it the best of all the various forms of this flowering currant. 
The blossoms are large and rich crimson, and the habit of the shrub sturdy 
and good. Shown by H. Cannell & Sons, Swanley, r9th April 1904. 


R. CILIATUM, Humboldt and Bonpland. 
(R. jorullense, /Zumdoldt.) 


A deciduous unarmed shrub up to Io ft. high, of bushy rounded shape ; 
young shoots slender, arching, downy and furnished with stalked glands, 
Leaves three- or sometimes five-lobed, doubly toothed, heart-shaped at the 
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base, 1} to 2 ins. long and wide; dark dull green above and sprinkled with 
appressed bristles ; downy beneath and furnished there with stalked glands, 
especially on the veins ; margins glandular ; stalk } to 17 ins. long, glandular. 
Flowers nearly } in. long, borne six to twelve together during April in nodding, 
stalked racemes about 2 ins. long; greenish, downy outside, bell-shaped ; 
ovary glabrous; main and secondary flower-stalks glandular and downy. 
Fruit globose, black, shining, as large as a red currant. 

Native of Mexico and found in the damp canyons of the Nevada de Toluca 
at 12,000 to 13,000 ft. altitude. It is one of the currant section of the genus 
and is quite hardy at Kew, where there is a bush measuring 9 ft. by 12 ft. 
This flowers freely every year. The stalked glands are black and shining. 


R. HENRYI, Franchet. HENRY’S CURRANT. 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 4 ft. high ; young shoots glandular-bristly. Leaves 
obovate or diamond-shaped, tapering about equally towards both ends or more 
abruptly towards the apex, sharply pointed, finely and irregularly toothed, the 
teeth gland-tipped, with tiny bristles between them ; 2 to 4 ins. long, I to 24 ins. 
wide ; smooth, yellowish green above with conspicuous sunken veins in about 
five pairs’; lower surface pale, with short stiff hairs on the midrib and veins, 
between which the blade is thickly sprinkled with minute sticky glands ; stalk 
din. or less long, glandular-bristly. Flowers greenish yellow, produced early in 
the year along with new shoots in racemes I to 2 ins. long, surrounded at the 
base by a cluster of pale green, membranous bracts; main and secondary 
flower-stalks clothed with glandular hairs, giving them a mossy appearance as 
seen under the lens. Fruit narrowly oval, + in. long, glandular-hairy. 

Native of Szechuen, China ; introduced (apparently inadvertently) by Wilson 
in 1908. A plant which came up ina sowing of seeds of Sinowilsonia Henryi 
at the Edinburgh Botanic Garden proved to be this species. It is closely akin 
to R. laurifolium (vol. 1, p. 403) and, like it, flowers in February and March, 
but the glabrous leaf-blades of that species easily distinguish it. The moss- 
like down of R. Henryi is also much longer and more conspicuous. Male and 
female flowers are borne on separate plants. Miss Willmott flowered a male 
plant at Warley, Essex, in 1918. This currant is quite hardy and is succeeding 
well in the rock garden of the Edinburgh Botanic Garden. 


R. MAXIMOWICZI, Batalzn. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, May 20, 1916, fig. I14.) 


A deciduous unarmed bush, ultimately 6 to 9 ft. high, the young shoots 
clothed with pale hairs, some of which are glandular. Leaves of the black 
currant type, three- or sometimes five-lobed ; 2 to 5 ins. wide and about as 
long, glossy dark green and thinly downy above, clothed beneath with soft 
pale down, especially on the veins ; stalk 1 to 2} ins. long, downy. Racemes 
slender, erect, 2 to 4 ins. long, about 4 in. wide; main-stalk as well as 
individual flower-stalks very downy and glandular. Flowers } in. wide, dull 
lurid red; calyx-tube funnel-shaped, glandular downy. Fruit globose, 2 in. 
wide, orange-coloured or red and covered with stalked glands. ‘ 

Native of W. China, from Kansu to Szechuen; discovered by the Russian 
traveller, Potanin, in 1885 ; introduced by Wilson in 1904 and again in 1908 
and 1910. It is a curious and remarkable currant on account of the racemes 
and very glandular fruit and the lurid hue of the blossoms. 

Var. FLORIBUNDUM, /esson (R. Jessonie, Stapf, Bot. Mag., t. 8840). A 
variety discovered by Wilson in Szechuen in 1903, and introduced by him 
in 1908. It seems to have first flowered with Lieut.-Col. Stephenson Clarke in 
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1915. It differs from typical R. Maximowiczii in the longer inflorescences 
(4 to 6 ins. long), the more numerous flowers, and by the shorter and fewer 
glandular bristles on the berries. Fruits “rusty yellow” in this country. This 
variety was grown very successfully by the late Mrs Berkeley of Spetchley, 
near Worcester, and a very palatable jam made of its fruits. 


R. TENUF, /anczewskz. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 or 8 ft. high of bushy habit and with slender 
unarmed, glabrous young shoots. Leaves broadly or roundish ovate in main 
outline, but deeply three- (sometimes five-) lobed as well as sharply and deeply 
toothed, each lobe pointed; the base cut straight across or slightly heart- 
shaped ; 1 to 2} ins. long, scarcely so much wide; sprinkled with appressed 
bristles ; stalk slender, } to 1 in. long, reddish. Racemes of male flowers 
1} to 2 ins. long, female ones shorter. Flowers brownish red, main flower- 
stalk slightly glandular. Fruit globose, red, } in. wide. 

Native of the Himalaya and W. China; introduced from the latter habitat 
by Wilson in 1900. It is closely related to our native R. alpinum, which differs 
in its greenish yellow flowers. Beyond its neat habit and small handsomely 
cut leaves, it has no particular merit. It is one of the earliest of the currants 
to burst into leaf in spring. 


ROBINIA. LEGUMINOS. 
(VoL. IT., p. 409.) 


The robinia described as R. neo-mexicana (vol. ii., p. 411) in our first 
four editions and figured as such in the Botanical Magazine, t. 7726, is 
now named R. LUXURIANS, C. K. Schneider, and the origin of the hybrid 
R. Holdtii (vol. ii., p. 412) is consequently R. luxurians x pseudacacia. 

A new hybrid called R. SLavinu, Aehder, was introduced to Kew in 
1922. It originated from seed of R. Kelseyi collected by Mr Slavin, in 
1914, in the Durand-Eastman Park, Rochester, N.Y., the pollen parent 
being R. pseudacacia. The flowers are rosy pink, more numerous on the 
raceme than those of R. Kelseyi and the pod is warty. It is of more 
vigorous, tree-like habit than R. Kelseyi. 

The robinia which appears on p. 413 of vol. ii. as ‘‘ R. pseudacacia var. 
bella-rosea” is a form of a hybrid raised early in the nineteenth century 
between R. viscosa and pseudacacia and now known as R. ampicua, Potret 
(syns. R. dubia, Foucault; R. intermedia, Bodin). I do not know if the 
original hybrid is still in cultivation but the variety, which Dr Rehder calls 
R. AMBIGUA BELLA-ROSEA, has been cultivated at Kew for at least fifty 
years. This variety is marked by its small leaflets, the soft luxuriant 
foliage and elegant habit; flowers pale rose-coloured. A slight stickiness 
of the young shoots indicates its descent from R. viscosa. 


R. BOYNTONI, Aske. BOYNTON ACACIA, 
(R. hispida rosea, //ort.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 10 ft. high; young shoots unarmed, smooth or 
very finely downy. Leaves 6 to Io ins. long, consisting of seven to thirteen 
leaflets which are oblong, blunt or pointed; 1 to 2 ins. long, } to 1 in. wide, 
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smooth or soon becoming so. Flowers six to twelve together in loose racemes 
2} to 34 ins. long, produced from the lower leaf-axils of the young shoots in 
May and June, each flower barely 1 in. long; standard petal } to 1 in. wide; 
calyx } in. wide, bristly. The colour is described by Ashe as “‘rose-purple, 
pink, or purple and pink on the outer portion, white or much paler at the base.” 
Pod glandular-bristly. 

Native of the E. United States from N. Carolina and Tennessee to Georgia 
and Alabama. It may have been introduced long ago and grown under the 
name “ R. hispida rosea,” but the plant definitely named Boyntonii by Ashe 
reached Kew in tg1g9. Ashe separates it from true hispida “by its greater 
size, more oblong leaflets, many-flowered racemes, short calyx-lobes and 
smoothness.” 


R. ELLIOTTM, Asse ELLIOTT ACACIA. 


I do not know that this species is in cultivation in this country, but it was 
distinguished as long ago as 1903 and has been cultivated in the United States 
since and before then. It would appear to be well worth introducing as one 
of the dwarfest of the robinias, its maximum height being given as about 6 ft. 
Its stems are erect wands with a few short stout branches near the top; young 
shoots grey with down. There are eleven to fifteen leaflets to a leaf which are 
oval, 4 to 1 in. long, grey-downy beneath. Flowers ‘‘rose-purple or purple 
and white,” nearly 1 in. long, produced in racemes five to ten together; 
flower-stalks and calyx grey downy. Pod bristly. 

Native of the S.E. United States from N. Carolina to Georgia, chiefly near 
the coast. Like R. Boyntonii it has been grown as ‘hispida rosea,” but that 
species differs in not having the grey down on the young shoots, leaves, 
flower-stalks, and calyx which makes R. Elliottii so distinct. 


R. HARTWIGII, Koehne. HARTWIG ACACIA. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Noy. 21, 1931—Supplement.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high ; young shoots, leaf-stalks, flower-stalks, 
and calyx all downy and furnished with stalked glands. Leaves up to6or7 ins. 
long, made up of eleven to twenty-three leaflets which are oval or inclined to 
ovate, } to 14 ins. long, downy on both sides but more especially underneath, 
which is greyish. Flowers whitish to rosy purple, nearly 1 in. long including 
the stalk, densely borne in June and July twenty to thirty together on racemes 
up to 4$ ins. long including an inch or more of bare stalk at the base. Calyx 
downy, ¢ in. long, bell-shaped with triangular to awl-shaped lobes. Pod oblong, 
2 to 34 ins. long, furnished with down and glandular bristles. 

Native of the S.E. United States from N. Carolina to Alabama. This is 
one of the charming dwarf section of the robinias, its distinctive mark being 
the mixture of down and stalked glands on the young shoots and leaf-stalks. 
It was first named in 1913 but had been known in cultivation since 1904 at 
least. A bush originally obtained from the Arnold Arboretum flowered beauti- 
fully at Kew in July 1931. The species is worthy of wide cultivation. 


ROSA. ROSE. ROSACEA. 
(VACHE TIES yoy Ab.) 


The majority of the roses described in the following notes belong to 
the discoveries made in China by Wilson and his successors in the 1907-15 
period, amongst them none being of more interest than R. Farreri and 
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R. xanthina. The American R. mirifica also represents a type scarcely 
known in cultivation previous to its introduction. 
_ Readers interested in wild roses may observe the omission of R. Sweg- 
inzowil, Avehne, from the following notes. This is because Dr Stapf, who 
has closely studied the matter, considers that there is no specific difference 
between it and the true R. Moyesii of Hemsley and Wilson, and has 
therefore made the two synonymous. What has usually been grown in 
this country as R. Sweginzowii has rose-coloured blossom, very distinct 
from the blood-red ones of what we have known in gardens as R. Moyesii; 
but it is a colour difference merely. 

In this connection comes also R. Fargesii, now regarded as a variety of 
R. Moyesii, with smaller pink flowers and rounder leaflets. (R. Moyest 
var. FarGesu, fo/fe.) A graceful shrub. 

R. HOLODONTA, Staff, is the R. Moyesii (including its var. rosea) of 
Rehder and Wilson (see Bot. AMag., t. 9248), which Dr Stapf considers 
specifically distinct from the original Moyesii of Hemsley and Wilson 
(vol. ii., p. 435). It has simply toothed leaves. 


R. CAUDATA, Baker. 
(Willmott, Genus Rosa, vol. ii., fig. 163.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high; spines scattered, dilated at the base, 
stout, }in. long. Leaves 4 to 7 ins. long, consisting usually of seven or nine 
leaflets, the main-stalk with a few scattered glands and prickles. Leaflets oval 
to ovate, I to 2 ins. long, simply toothed, smooth, rather glaucous beneath. 
Flowers 13 to 2 ins. wide, bright red, produced in June a few together in 
corymbs, each on a glandular-bristly stalk 1 to 1% ins. long. Calyx-tube 
narrowly oblong, glandular-bristly ; the sepals developing a long tail-like apex 
from an ovate base, smooth or nearly so. Fruit oblong, coral or orange-red, 
3 to 1 in. long, surmounted by the erect persisting sepals, beneath which it is 
narrowed to a long neck. 

Native of W. Hupeh, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1907. Miss Willmott 
first flowered it in this country in June 1911, at Warley, where it has proved a 
vigorous and beautiful rose. The tail-like sepals to which the specitic name 
refers constitute perhaps its most distinctive character, although I have not 
seen them quite the maximum length (2 ins.) described by Baker. Nearly 
akin to it is 

R. BANKSIOPsIS, Baker, which has rose-red flowers and coral-red or orange-red, globose 
fruits crowned with long, erect, persistent sepals, but the leaves are usually downy beneath 
and the flower-stalks and calyx-tube devoid of the glandular bristles so marked in R. caudata. 
Native of Hupeh and Szechuen; introduced by Wilson in 1907; flowered at Warley in 
1g1I. Miss Willmott commends it “ not only for its flowers but also for its brilliant and 
striking masses of fruit in autumn.” 


R. CERASOCARPA, Rolfe. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8688.) 


A deciduous climbing or semi-climbing shrub up to 15 ft. high; young 
shoots somewhat glaucous, armed with a few scattered recurved spines, 
Leaves up to 7 or 8 ins. long, consisting of three or (usually) five leaflets ; 
main-stalk glandular, slightly prickly. Leaflets narrowly ovate or oval, long- 
pointed, sharply and conspicuously toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, half as much 
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wide ; smooth or nearly so, rather glaucous beneath. Flowers white, produced 
in June in fine corymbose clusters 6 ins. wide ; each flower 15 ins. across, borne 
on a glandular stalk ? to 1} ins. long. Calyx-tube obovoid, downy and 
glandular ; sepals linear, sometimes pinnately lobed, 5 in. long, downy and 
glandular. Fruit globose, downy, deep red, } in. wide, with the sepals fallen 
away. 

Neate of Central China. The plant figured in the Botanical Magazine 
flowered with the late Sir Wm. Thiselton-Dyer in his garden in Gloucestershire 
in June 1914; it had been obtained by him from Sir Thomas Hanbury of 
La Mortola, Italy, who had received seeds from China. It is one of the 
moschata group of roses, which is distinguished by the styles being united in 
one column. It is a very handsome rose both in flower and in fruit and seems 
to have been found wild near Ichang. Rehder and Wilson have united it with 
R. Gentiliana, Zévez//é, but Rolfe considered the latter distinct on account 
of its shorter, less acuminate leaflets, wider, more fringed stipules, and less 
densely glandular flower-stalks. 


R. CORYMBULOSA, Ro/fe. 
Be: (Bot. Mag., t. 8566.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high; young shoots not downy, becoming 
brown with age, usually unarmed or sometimes with a few scattered, mostly 
solitary prickles which are straight, slender, and } in. or less long. Leaves 
2 to 5 ins. long, consisting of three or five leaflets; main-stalk downy, 
glandular, furnished with a few tiny prickles. Leaflets ovate-oblong (the side 
ones stalkless) pointed, often doubly toothed ; 4 to 2 ins. long, 4 to I in. wide ; 
dark green above, glaucous and downy beneath; stipules edged with tiny 
glands. Flowers produced during July in corymbs of up to a dozen blossoms, 
each ? to I in. across and borne on a slender glandular stalk ? to 14 ins. long. 
Petals inversely heart-shaped, deep rose-pink, paling towards the base ; anthers 


golden yellow. Calyx-tube obovoid, glandular ; sepals 4 to ? in. long, downy, 


often widening at the apex. Fruits globose, } to } in. wide, coral-red, 
crowned by the persistent sepals. 

Native of China, in the province of Szechuen, where it was discovered by 
Henry, and of Hupeh, whence it was introduced to cultivation by Wilson in 
1907. It belongs to the large macrophylla group of roses and is nearly related 
to R. Davidii which differs in having five to eleven leaflets and in their being 
simply toothed. R. corymbulosa is a pretty rose both in flower and in fruit, 
distinct in its almost spineless branchlets and small flowers. The leaves turn 
purplish red beneath in autumn. 


R. DAVIDII, Créézn. DAVID’s ROSE. 
e 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8679.) 


A deciduous shrub of loose, spreading habit 6 to 12 ft. high ; young shoots 
smooth, armed (often very strongly) with scattered, straight, or slightly curved 
spines. Leaves up to 6 ins. or more long, composed of five to eleven (usually 
seven or nine) leaflets which are oval or ovate, pointed, simply toothed ; 
# to 2 ins. long, ¢ to 1 in. wide, each pair increasing in size towards the end; 
dark green and smooth above, rather glaucous and downy beneath, especially 
on the midrib and veins ; main-stalk downy, sparsely spiny. Flowers bright 
rose-pink, 13 to 2 ins. wide, produced during June and July in loose corymbs, 
each flower on a slender, downy, more or less glandular stalk 1 to 14 ins. long. 
Sepals } to j in. long, downy, often glandular, ovate at the base but prolonged 
into an enlarged often spoon-shaped apex ; calyx-tube glandular and more or 
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less downy. Fruits pendulous, scarlet-red, bottle-shaped, } in. long, narrowed 
at the top to a slender neck, above which are the persistent sepals. 
_ Native of W. Szechuen, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1903 and again 
in 1908. This rose is closely related to R. macrophylla, but the flowers and 
fruits are smaller. Itis handsomest in autumn when laden with its pendulous 
clusters of bright red fruits which are often yery abundant. As a vigorous 
shrub of spreading habit it is suitable for the semi-wild part of the garden. 
Var. ELONGATA, Rehder and Wilson.—A form with larger leaflets (the 
largest up to 3 ins. long) and fewer flowers (three to seven) in the corymb. 


R. ELEGANTULA, Ro/fe. 


A deciduous shrub a few feet high, the young sucker shoots copiously 
armed with short, slender prickles ;4 to } in. long; young shoots of the 
branches sparingly armed with prickles of the larger size only. Leaves 
2 to 4 ins. long, composed of seven to eleven leaflets ; main-stalk smooth or 
sparsely glandular and prickly. Leaflets oval to ovate, } to 1 in. long, abruptly 
pointed or blunt, finely and mostly simply tcothed, glaucous (especially 
beneath), downy on the midrib. Flowers solitary or a few together, 1 to 
I} ins. wide, rich rose opening in June. Calyx-tube smooth ; sepals 2 in, 
long, ovate at the base, narrowed to a slender tail, woolly at the margins 
and inside. Styles downy cohering in a column jj in. long. Flower-stalks 
slender, smooth. Fruit bright red, top-shaped, 4 to 4 in. long, the sepals 
persisting at the top. 

Native of China ; cultivated in 1900 at Les Barres, by Maurice de Vilmorin 
who had raised it from Chinese seed ; afterwards introduced for Messrs Veitch 
by Wilson. It is a pretty little rose related to R. sertata, from which it differs 
in the copiously prickly sucker shoots and branches that are markedly in 
contrast with the almost unarmed branchlets. In the same group and very 
near elegantula is 


R. PERSETOSA, Rolfe, which has its stem covered more densely than elegantula with 
needle-like prickles, not only on the branches but even on the flowering twigs. Flowers 
I in. wide, deep rose, opening in June numerously in lax clusters. Introduced by Vilmorin ; 
flowered in Paul & Son’s nursery at Cheshunt, 1912. 


R. ERNESTII, Staff. 
(R. Rubus, Rehder and Wailson—not of Léveillé.) 


A deciduous shrub of spreading or semi-scandent habit, 8 to 15 ft. high; 
young shoots armed with hooked spines, often purplish. Leaves 4 to 9 ins. 
long, composed usually of five leaflets; main-stalk prickly, slightly downy- 
glandular. Leaflets ovate to oblong-ovate, slenderly pointed, coarsely simple- 
toothed ; 14 to 44 ins. long, half as much wide on the virgin shoots, pro- 
portionately smaller on the flowering ones ; smooth above, glaucous or purplish 
and downy or glabrous beneath ; except for the terminal one they are very 
shortly stalked. Flowers 1} ins. across, white or faint pink, produced from 
June to August, thirty to forty together in corymbose panicles ; pleasingly 
fragrant. Calyx-tube, sepals, and flower-stalks glandular downy. Styles united 
in a short column, hairy. Fruit globose, dark red (yellowish unripe), 4 to 
4 in. wide. 

z Native of W. China; discovered by Henry about 1886; introduced by 
Wilson in 1907 and by Farrer later. This isa fine rose of the moschata group, 
very vigorous, large, free-flowering and hardy. The purple under surface of 
the young leaves is also attractive. Since its introduction it has been grown 
under the name “R. Rubus,” but it is distinct from Léveillé’s type of that 
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species. Dr Stapf has in consequence named it after E. H. Wilson by way 
of his first baptismal name. Farrer’s characteristic description Of siteismeas 
follows: “A most glorious bush making shoots 12 ft. long in a season... . the 
blossom of such a fragrance that all the air is drunk with its sweetness.” He 
notes that the fragrance is only noticeable after mid-day. 


R. FARRERI, Sfagf. THREEPENNY-BIT ROSE. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 26, 1927, fig. 70.) 


A deciduous bush up to 6 ft. high, of spreading habit and greater width ; 
young shoots not downy but furnished densely at the lower part with bristle- 
like spines ;}; to } in, long ; the upper twigs may be similar or have a pair of 
spines at each joint or be unarmed. Leaves up to 23 ins. long, made up of 
seven or nine leaflets ; main-stalk downy, with a few glands and small spines. 
Leaflets oval or ovate, sharply toothed, + to 2 in. long, smooth or very nearly 
so. Flowers coral-red in bud, ¢ to 1 in. wide, solitary on short, usually leafy 
twigs, of a-soft warm pink, each on a very slender, quite smooth stalk $ to 1 in. 
long ; anthers golden yellow. Calyx-tube oblong, ¢ in. long, smooth. Sepals 
4 in. long, downy inside, lanceolate at the base, then narrowing to a tail, 
ending in a broadened, spoon-like tip. Fruit } in. long, ovoid, coral-red, 
bearing the mostly spreading sepals at the top. 

Native of S. Kansu, China ; introduced by Farrer in 1g15. A very charming, 
dainty rose beautiful when the flowers are in bud, when they are fully open, 
and again in autumn when the bush is hung with the brilliantly coloured fruits 
and specked with the purple and crimson of the changing leaves. Next to 
Farrer himself, we owe the existence of this rose in our gardens to 
Mr E. A. Bowles, who noticed a single plant among some seedlings he had 
raised in his garden at Waltham Cross of Farrer’s No. 774. He has found it 
perfectly hardy and easily increased by cuttings. Mr Bowles’ plant, which is 
evidently superior to typical R. Farreri, has been distinguished by Dr Stapf 
as forma PERSETOSA. Ordinary R. Farreri has larger leaves and leaflets and 
larger, pale pink, or white flowers. 


R. GIGANTEA, Collet. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7972; Willmott Genus, Rosa, vol. i., t. 34.) 


A very vigorous deciduous or semi-evergreen climber attaining 4o ft., or, 
in warm climates, 60 to 80 ft. in height ; young shoots growing I5 to 20 ft. in 
length and as much as I in. in diameter in one season, armed with stout, 
uniform, hooked spines. Leaves usually composed of seven leaflets which are 
oval, oblong, or ovate, rounded or tapered at the base, pointed, finely and 
mostly simply toothed; 14 to 35 ins. long, 4 to 1} ins. wide, smooth ; main- 
stalk spiny. Flowers solitary on smooth stalks, 4 to 6 ins. across, fragrant, 
white in cultivated plants, but said to be also pink and shades of yellow. 
Calyx-tube smooth; sepals lance-shaped, 1 to 13 ins. long, not toothed or 
lobed, downy inside and at the margins. Petals broadly wedge-shaped ; 
stamens white with yellow anthers ; styles very downy. Fruit globose, smooth, 
bright red, with the sepals fallen away when ripe. 

Native of the Shan Hills, Upper Burma, whence it was introduced to 
Europe by Sir Henry Collet in 1889 ; also of Manipur, where it was discovered 
in 1882 by Sir Geo. Watt; and of Yunnan. The largest flowered of all wild 
roses and one of the most rampant growers, this remarkable species has not 
proved very free-flowering. It first flowered with Lord Brougham at Cannes 
in 1898, and in England five years later at Albury, near Guildford. It now 
flowers annually in the Temperate House at Kew. It is not hardy outside 
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there, even against a wall, but in June 1915 I had flowers from Capt. Salmon’s 
garden near Bristol, where it is grown in the open air, and it has flowered on 
a south wall in Suffolk gardens. There is no doubt it likes a very sunny climate 
to bring it to perfection in flower; it is admirable in such places as Madeira. 
Rehder and Wilson make it a variety of Tea rose and call it “R. odorata 
var. gigantea,” which seems to be stretching the conception of a species 
somewhat unduly. 


R. HELEN, Rehder and Welson. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 2, 1915, fig. 702—as R. floribunda.) 


A deciduous rambling shrub up to 18 ft. high ; young shoots armed with 

short hooked spines, becoming purplish brown. Leaves 3 to 7 ins. long; 
main-stalk downy armed with small hooked prickles. Leaflets three to nine, 
very shortly stalked, ovate, ovate-oblong or occasionally oval or obovate, sharply 
pointed, finely simple-toothed ; ? to 2} ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; smooth 
above, greyish and downy on the midrib beneath. Flowers white, fragrant, 
13 ins. wide, produced during June in many-flowered terminal corymbs 4 to 6 ins. 
wide. Calyx-tube obovoid and, like the flower-stalks, very glandular ; sepals 
awl-shaped, § to } in. long, glandular outside, downy inside. Styles united in 
one downy column. Fruits roundish egg-shaped, orange red or scarlet, } in. 
long, the sepals fallen away. ‘ 
_ Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; discovered by Wilson in 1900 and 
introduced by him in 1907. It is a fine rose, producing great masses of white 
flowers and needs abundant space to show its full beauty. Wilson found it 
spreading 18 ft. in diameter. Belonging to the moschata group of roses, it is 
most nearly akin to the cultivated R. moschata (vol. ii., p. 434), which has more 
globose fruits, and to R. moschata var. nepaulensis, in which the young shoots 
and other parts, especially the under surface of the leaves, are downy. The 
species is named after Helen, the wife of E. H. Wilson, who was killed in the 
motor accident in which he also lost his life on 15th October 1930. 


Two other related, similarly strong-growing roses, of the same type as R. Helenze, are 
R. FILIPES and R. GENTILIANA, both of which Wilson found 20 ft. high. They have 
clusters up to I ft. wide carrying scores of fragrant white flowers, each I in. across. 
R. filipes differs from R. Gentiliana in having glands on the leaflets beneath. 


R. LONGICUSPIS, ertolont. 
(R. sinowilsonii, /Zems/ey.) 


A rambling, more or less evergreen, scrambling shrub up to 18 ft. high in 
a wild state, with smooth, shining, deep brownish red young shoots that are 
armed with stout, hooked, decurved, flattened spines } to 4 in. long. Leaves 
5 to 11 ins. long, composed of five, seven, sometimes nine leaflets ; main-stalk 
with short decurved prickles underneath. Leaflets ovate-oblong, simply or 
doubly toothed, rounded at the base, slenderly pointed; 1 to 4 ins. long, 
3 to 2 ins. wide; dark glittering green above and smooth on both surfaces. 
Flowers’ white, 2 ins. wide, produced ‘in June up to eight or ten together in 
a terminal corymbose panicle. Calyx-tube globose, usually more or less 
glandular ; sepals up to 1 in. long, ovate at the base, drawn out into a slender 
tail varying from glabrous to very glandular; petals downy at the back. 
Flower-stalks up to 2 ins. long, glandular to nearly smooth. Fruit globose, 
ovoid, red, 4 to 2 in. long, sepals ultimately falling off. 

Native of W. Chinaand India. The plant originally named “R. sinowilsonii” 
by Hemsley (Kew Bulletin, 1906, p. 158) seems to be a distinct form in the 
large size of its leaves and leaflets, the great length of the flower-stalks which, 
like the calyx-tube, are free from glands. The petals are, however, downy 
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outside—a strong characteristic of R. longicuspis. It is not very hardy at 
Kew except against a wall, but in the milder counties 1s a very striking rose 
because of its large shining green leaves and dark, glittering, reddish young 
shoots and spines. It belongs to the moschata group. 


R. LUCENS, Rolfe. 


A rambling, semi-evergreen shrub ultimately 6 to 9 ft. high, with smooth, 
very lustrous, brownish red young shoots armed with similarly coloured, 
decurved spines up to 2 in. long. Leaves 3 to 6 ins. long, with five to nine 
leaflets, main-stalk smooth, spiny. Leaflets oval-oblong or ovate, slenderly 
pointed, mostly rounded at the base, finely and sharply toothed ; # to 23 ins. 
long, } to 1} ins. wide ; smooth, dark, very lustrous green. Flowers white, 
14 ins. wide ; produced during June in lax corymbs of ten or more blossoms; 
calyx-tube, sepals, and flower-stalks glandular ; petals not downy. Fruit dark 
red, globose, } to 4 in. wide, ripening late, the sepals late-falling but ultimately 
deciduous, 

Native of W. China; originally introduced to Kew in 1899 and later by 
Wilson (Nos. 1334, 4127). It has by Rehder and Wilson been united, along 
with R. sinowilsonu, to R. longicuspis, but seems distinct enough to deserve 
the separate name given to it by Rolfe (see Kew Bulletin, 1916, p. 34). From 
typical R. longicuspis it differs in its glabrous petals and from R. sinowilsonii 
(see note on preceding species) in its very glandular calyx-tube, sepals, and 
flower-stalks, Although injured in severe winters it is definitely hardier than 
the latter. 


R. MAXIMOWICZIANA, Kegel. 


I do not know that the typical rose of this name is in cultivation, but it is 
represented in gardens by a rose found by Mr J. G. Jack in Korea during 
1905 which was originally named “R. Jackii” by Rehder. Since then he 
has placed it under R. Maximowicziana as var. JACKII. It belongs to the multi- 
flora group of roses and at the Arnold Arboretum is regarded as a beautiful 
wild rose and a good garden plant. 

A deciduous shrub with long, prostrate or semi-prostrate stems, the younger 
shoots armed with small, pale, uniform, hooked prickles. Leaves 1} to 4 ins. 
long, composed of five to nine leaflets; main-stalk prickly underneath. 
Leaflets narrowly oval to lanceolate, pointed, tapered at the base, simply 
toothed; # to 24 ins. long, 4 to # in. wide; smooth glossy green above, 
downy on the midrib beneath; stalk very short. Flowers pure white, each 
I} to 2 ins. wide, produced in July in many flowered clusters, fragrant. Calyx- 
tube egg-shaped, smooth ; sepals 2 in. long, ovate with a short, slender apex, 
glandular (like the flower-stalks) outside, downy inside. Fruit egg-shaped, 
red, + in. long, the sepals fallen away. 

Introduced to Kew in rgio._ It differs from R. multiflora in having merely 
simply toothed, not fringed stipules and larger flowers. It is described as 
R. Kelleri, Baker, in Willmott’s 7he Genus Rosa. R. Maximowicziana (type) 
according to Rehder differs from this variety in having bristles as well as 
prickles on the young shoots. 


R. MIRIFICA, Greene. SACRAMENTO ROSE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9070; R. stellata, var. mirifica, Cockerell.) 


A deciduous, suckering shrub 4 to 6 ft. high, with slender, pendulous 
branches ; young shoots furnished with stalked glands and a pair of pale 
slender spines about } in. long at the base of each leaf, often also with 
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numerous prickles. Leaves } to 1} ins. long, composed of three or five 
leaflets which are obovate, tapered at the base, coarsely and bluntly toothed, 
¢ to § im. long, side ones stalkless ; they are smooth except for minute down 
and some glands on the main-stalk. Stipules triangular, spreading. Flowers 
solitary, terminal, 2 ins. wide, fragrant; petals widely obovate, ? in. wide, 
clear rose. Calyx of five sepals, two of which are entire, two pinnately lobed, 
the fifth lobed on one side only, 2 to ? in. long, lanceolate to slenderly 
triangular, broadened at the end or pointed, more or less prickly beneath, 
whitish and downy at the margins. Fruit ovoid, } in. wide, dull deep red, 
prickly, crowned by the persisting erect sepals. Blossoms in July and August. 

Native of the Sacramento Mountains of New Mexico at 6000 ft. altitude, 
where it is said to form large patches, acres in extent. It was introduced to 
Kew in 1917 by means of seed collected the previous autumn for the Arnold 
Arboretum by Dr Rehder in its native haunts. It is quite at home in this 
country, spreads by means of underground suckers, which afford a simple 
means of propagation. It is a very distinct rose in its slender branches, pale 
thin spines, small coarsely toothed leaflets and prickly calyx-tube. The sepals, 
in the variableness of their margins resemble our native dog-rose (see rhyme, 
vol. ii., p. 422). It is closely related to R. stellata (g.v.), which has rarely other 
than three leaflets to a leaf and its young shoots are covered with pale grey 
stellate down. The particular shade of clear rose in the petals of R. mirifica 
is almost unique amongst wild roses. 


R. MULTIBRACTEATA, Hemsley and Welson. 
(R. reducta, Baker, Willmott’s Genus Rosa, vol. ii, fig. 158.) 


A deciduous bush up to 6 ft. high ; young shoots slender, smooth, armed 
with slender, straight, pale spines usually in pairs, + to 4 in. long. Leaves 
14 to 24 ins. long, composed of five to nine leaflets ; main-stalk slightly prickly 
and glandular. Leaflets obovate or oval to almost quite round, simply or 
doubly toothed, dark green and smooth above, greyish beneath and downy on 
the midrib ; } to 2 in. long, from two-thirds to quite as much wide. Flowers 
sometimes numerous in terminal clusters, sometimes few or even solitary, 
subtended by a group of leaf-like bracts, each flower being 1 to 14 ins. wide, 
bright pink. Individual flower-stalks + to # in. long, downy and glandular. 
Calyx-tube } in. long, slender, covered with gland-tipped bristles ; sepals } in. 
long, ovate, drawn out into slender tips, downy inside, glandular outside ; 
styles free, very downy. Fruit globose, } in. wide, orange-red with the sepals 
at the top and a few glandular bristles persisting. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered in the valley of the Min river 
and introduced by Wilson in 1908. It belongs to the very attractive group of 
small-leaved roses which includes R. Webbiana and R. Willmottia, both of 
which have only solitary flowers. The crowded bracts on the inflorescence 


are distinctive. 


R. ROULETTI, Correvon. PYGMY ROSE. 


An evergreen or semi-deciduous shrub from 4 to 9 ins. high, of compact, 
bushy shape ; young shoots not downy but armed irregularly with spines '; to 
4; in. long. Leaflets three or five to each leaf, oval-lanceolate, slenderly 
pointed, rounded at the base, finely and sharply toothed, } to { in. long, about 
half as wide, purplish, quite smooth, the main-stalk furnished with a few 
spines and glands. Flowers } to 1 in. wide, very double, rosy pink, produced 
in erect clusters. 

This pretty little rose, the smallest of them all, was first brought into 
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notice by Mr H. Correvon of Geneva in 1922. He states that a friend of his, 
Dr Roulet, after whom he named it, found it a few years previous to that date 
grown in pots as a window plant at Mauborget, near Grandson, in Switzerland. 
This village was afterwards completely destroyed by fire and the rose with it, 
but a single plant was subsequently found in a neighbouring village. From 
this all the plants now in cultivation have been raised. It was believed to 
have been grown at Mauborget for centuries, but nothing really is known of 
its origin. It is no doubt a pygmy form of the China or Monthly rose 
(R. indica), of which the dwarf variety mznima, or “Fairy rose,” has long 
been known. R. Roulettii is much smaller in stature, leaf, and flower. It 
appears to be quite hardy in the open ground and, as regards size at any rate, 
is well adapted for the rock garden. Grown in pots, it seems to flower more 
or less continuously. In the Swiss villages its height as a window plant was 
apparently only 2 ins. or so, but it grows 6 to 9 ins. high planted in the open 
ground with us. 


R. STELLATA, Wooton. 
(Willmott’s Genus Rosa, vol. ii., p. 305, with plate.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 2 ft. high, with slender leafy shoots and of lax 
habit ; young shoots thickly covered with starry down and armed with straight, 
pale, yellowish white, slender spines } to 4 in. long, mixed with which are tiny 
prickles and stalked glands. Leaves # to 1} ins. long, composed of usually 
three, sometimes five leaflets ; main-stalk glandular-downy. Leaflets wedge- 
shaped or triangular, toothed mainly or only at the broad end; teeth 
comparatively large, blunt ; + to 4 in. long, smooth and dullish green above, 
greyish and slightly downy beneath. Flowers solitary, 2 to 24 ins. wide, of 
a beautiful soft rose ; petals inversely heart-shaped, deeply notched ; anthers 
yellow. Calyx-tube globose, covered with pale spines; sepals 4 in. long, 
lance-shaped, two of them pinnately lobed, with a spoon-like tip, glandular 
and spiny outside, woolly on the margins. Fruit hemispherical, flat-topped, 
prickly, red, $ in. wide, the sepals persisting at the top. 

Native of W. North America from W. Texas to Arizona; discovered by 
Mr E. O. Wooton in 1895; introduced to cultivation in 1902. This very 
distinct and beautifully coloured rose is not easy to grow in this country. 
Its native places are described as dry and very sunny, and no doubt it misses 
these conditions here sufficiently to explain our ill success with it. The late 
Dr A. R. Wallace got it to flower in his garden at Broadstone, Dorset, in 1912. 
It is distinguished from R. mirifica by the stellate down on the young shoots 
and by the usually trifoliolate (rarely quinquefoliolate) leaves. 


R. MINUTIFOLIA, Zxge/mann, is the third species constituting this group, native of 
Lower California, discovered in 1882. It was introduced to Kew in 1888 but did not 
long survive and is scarcely likely to be hardy. Leaves ? to 1} ins. long, made up of 
three, five, sometimes seven leaflets which are 4 to } in. long, oval or obovate, deeply 
toothed, very downy beneath, and borne on a pale, downy, thread-like stalk. Young 
shoots downy, with numerous slender spines up to 8 in. long. Flowers 1 in. wide, pink or 
nearly white. Fruit globose, very spiny, 3 in. wide. Probably better suited for the 
Riviera than any part of the British Isles. 


R. XANTHINA, Lindley. 


Under the notice of R. Eca, vol. ii., p. 425, I pointed out that although that 
species had been figured, both in the Botanical Magazine, t. 7666, and by 
Miss Willmott in her Genzws Rosa as R. xanthina, the two were quite different 
species. The name xanthina was based by Lindley on a drawing of a Chinese 
rose with double yellow flowers in A. B. Lambert’s library. At the time I was 
preparing the notes on Rosa for the original edition, I endeavoured to trace 
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this drawing at the British Museum and elsewhere, but failed to do so. It may 
be no longer in existence, for it was as long ago as 1820 that Lindley used it. 

In 1907 the late Mr F. N. Meyer sent to the Arnold Arboretum a double 
yellow rose which would appear undoubtedly to be R. xanthina, inasmuch as 
of the two or three roses with yellow flowers in China it is the one that fits 
Lindley’s description. It flowered in the Arnold Arboretum in 1915, having 
remained practically unknown for ninety-five years. 

A deciduous shrub 8 to 12 ft. high, with arching graceful branches ; young 
shoots brown, armed with stout prickles but not bristly. Leaves r} to 3 ins. 
long made up of seven to thirteen leaflets, which are oval to nearly circular, 
% to 7 in. long, toothed, mostly rounded at the apex, smooth above, downy 
beneath. Flowers solitary, yellow, 14 ins. wide, more or less double, borne on 
a stalk about 1 in. long in June. 

Var. SPONTANEA, AeAder, considered to be the wild form, has single flowers 
I} ins. across, yellow ; fruits globose, } in. wide, dark dull red, with the narrow 
linear reflexed sepals adhering at the top. It flowered in Paul & Son’s nursery at 
Cheshunt in June 1915, and has done so annually in June fora good many years 
past at Kew. A very charming rose. Its closest ally is R. Hugonis (vol. ii, 
p- 429), which differs in its quite smooth leaves and in having bristles as well as 
spines on the shoots. The leaves of R. Ece differ in being glandular beneath. 


RUBUS. RASPBERRIES AND BRAMBLES. ROSACE. 


Not many of the crowd of raspberries and brambles introduced by 
Wilson during his expeditions to China have proved of much value in 
gardens generally. The majority are of botanical rather than horticultural 
interest. Wilson once told me he had a hope that a few might turn out 
to be of some value for their fruit, seeing that he found them palatable and 
refreshing during his journeys in the wilds. But I have not heard of any 
success in that direction. 

I do not think the list of the more desirable species given in vol ii., 
p. 451, can be much improved, but R. tricolor may be added to those of 
value as ground cover in the milder parts of the country. At Caerhays 
it provides a remarkable feature in its vigorous growth and luxuriant 
leafiness. 


R. AMABILIS, Focke. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 or 7 ft. high; young shoots slightly downy and 
armed with small prickles. Leaves pinnate, 4 to 8 ins. long, composed of seven 
to eleven leaflets ; main-stalk prickly. Leaflets very shortly stalked, ovate, 
pointed, sharply and doubly toothed ; } to 2 ins. long, } to 1 in. wide (terminal 
one larger) ; usually downy on the veins and armed with a few prickles on the 
midrib. Flowers white, 14 to 2 ins. wide, solitary at the end of short leafy 
twigs, petals overlapping. Fruit conical, red, edible, § in. long. ; 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1908. This rubus is distinct in its graceful habit, its handsome, much laciniated 
leaves, and its large solitary flowers. 


R. LINEATUS, Recnward. 


A deciduous or semi-evergreen rambling shrub up to Io ft. high; stems 
slender, downy, furnished with a few tiny prickles or none. Leaves made up 
of usually five, sometimes three leaflets radiating from the end of a downy 
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main-stalk that is 14 to 3 ins. long. Leaflets oblanceolate to oblong, shortly 
and slenderly pointed, tapered at the base, scarcely stalked, evenly set all 
round with sharp triangular teeth ; middle leaflet the largest and from 4 to 9 Ins. 
long by 1 to 2} ins. wide, lowest pair often about half the size; upper surface 
dark green with a line of white down on the midrib ; under surface covered 
completely with shining silky down; veins parallel in thirty to fifty pairs. 
Flowers in short axillary clusters, white, sepals longer than the petals, downy ; 
fruit small, red or yellow. 

Native of the Sikkim Himalaya, S.W. China, and Malaya. I first saw it 
cultivated out-of-doors at Caerhays, Cornwall, in 1916 ; it was then ro ft. high. 
It was also grown at that time by Mr H. White at the Sunningdale Nurseries. 
Amongst the Rubi it is remarkably distinct in its five-foliolate leaves with the 
leaflets arranged as in the horse chestnut, in the singularly beautiful silvery 
sheen beneath them, and in their very numerous parallel veins, of which I have 
counted as many as fifty pairs on one leaflet. It is not hardy at Kew, but 
Messrs Hillier report that at Winchester it is only injured in hard winters. 
The plants in cultivation were raised from seed collected by Forrest, who found 
itin Yunnan as long ago as 1905. Henry had previously found it in the same 
province. 


R. MESOGAUS, Focke. 


A strong-growing deciduous shrub with erect stems unbranched the first 
year, springing from the ground like raspberry canes and growing Io ft. long 
in a season, arched at the top; they are quite velvety with down which persists 
through the winter; prickles } in. or less long, curved. Leaves trifoliolate, 
with a velvety, prickly main-stalk, the side leaflets very shortly stalked. The 
leaflets vary much in size and are from 2 to 7 ins. long and from half to nearly 
as much wide; they are ovate to roundish ovate, coarsely toothed, the terminal 
one the largest and more or less lobed, mostly slenderly pointed, rounded or 
slightly heart-shaped at the base, slightly downy above, grey-velvety beneath. 
Flowers small, pinkish white, borne in short axillary clusters ; sepals ultimately 
reflexed ; fruits black, round, 4 in. wide with a few hairs at the summit of 
each pip. 

Native of Central and W. China, where it is widely spread ; introduced by 
Wilson in 1907. It is related to the common raspberry in the stems being 
biennial and flowering in their second year. Notable chiefly for its strong 
growth and large leaves. It has been confused in gardens with R. gracilis, 
Roxburgh (R. niveus, Wadllich), which has wholly downy fruits. 


SABIA. SABIACEA. 


An Asiatic genus of some thirty species of climbing shrubs with 
undivided, untoothed, alternate leaves and small flowers produced in the 
leaf-axils. The parts of the flowers are usually in fives. The only ally 
near to this genus amongst hardy trees and shrubs is Meliosma, whose 
species are very different in their tree or bush form, their toothed or 
pinnate leaves, and their usually terminal panicles of flowers. 


S. LATIFOLIA, Rehder and Welson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8859.) 


A deciduous scandent shrub up to to ft. high ; young shoots soon smooth, 
yellowish green or purplish. Leaves alternate, oval, oval-oblong or slightly 
obovate, base rounded to tapered, often abruptly pointed, toothless ; ty to 
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53 ins. long, } to 3 ins. wide; at first furnished with short hairs on both 
surfaces, eventually becoming smooth except on the midrib and veins beneath ; 
stalk ¢ to 2 in. long, hairy. Flowers borne during May usually three together 
in axillary cymes } to } in. long, the stalks downy. Each flower is t in. wide, 
somewhat globose through the incurving of the five oval petals which are 
greenish yellow at first, changing to reddish brown, and edged with minute 
hairs. Sepals five, minute, roundish ovate, minutely ciliate ; stamens rather 
longer than the petals. Fruits bright blue, consisting of two compressed, 
kidney-shaped parts attached to a slender stalk } to 1 in. long; each part of 
the fruit is } in. long. 

Native of W. China; discovered by Pratt about 1888; introduced by 
Wilson in 1908. It is cultivated by Miss Willmott at Warley Place, Essex, 
where it is ro ft. high growing against a north wall. Here it flowered and 
ripened fruit in 1919. At Kew it is succeeding well in the open air in a 
sheltered site but otherwise unprotected. It appears to be very rare, but can 
be propagated by cuttings. 


S. SCHUMANNIANA, Drels. 


A deciduous climber up to to ft. high, with smooth, slender young shoots. 
Leaves toothless, narrowly oblong to oval-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, 
shortly tapered to rounded at the base ; 1 to 4 ins. long, + to 14 ins. wide; 


smooth ; stalk slender, } to 4 in. long. Flowers } in. long, cup-shaped, three 


to six in axillary cymes, with a slender main-stalk up to 1% ins. long. Sepals 
small, rounded-triangular ; petals greenish or dull purple, oval, blunt, } in. 
long ; stamens about as long as the petals. Fruit globose, } in. wide, blue- 
black, ripe in October, the sepals persisting at the base. ; 

Native of W. China; introduced by Wilson in 1908. It differs from 
S. latifolia in its narrower, smaller, glabrous leaves and longer, more slender 
flower-stalks. It was introduced to Kew from the Arnold Arboretum in 1913 
and has ripened fruit there. Quite hardy but of no great garden value. 


Flowers in May. 


SALIX. WILLOW. SALICACEA. 
(Vota Sp. A727) 


S. FARGESI, Burkill. FARGES’ WILLOW. 


A deciduous shrub, apparently 6 to 8 ft. high, of wide-spreading habit ; 
young shoots stout, quite smooth, brownish green, changing by the second 
year to a dark shining brown; winter buds bright red. Leaves elliptic to 
elliptic-lanceolate, pointed, tapered at the base, finely toothed; 3 to 7 ins. 
long, 1} to 3 ins. wide; shining dark green above, wrinkled, and at first dull 
green beneath and silky hairy, especially on the midrib and veins; veins in 
fifteen to twenty-five pairs, deeply impressed above ; stalk } to { in. long and 
of the same colour as the young shoots. Catkins erect on short, leafy, silky 
stalks; the females cylindric, 2 to 2} ins. long, q in. in diameter. Ovary 
glabrous, ovoid-cylindric ; stigmas two, bilobed ; bract oblong, rounded at the 

d, silky at the margin. 

Pe Native of see chee: introduced by Wilson to the Arnold Arboretum 
and to Kew in 1911. This fine, handsome willow has become spread through 
the country under the name “hypoleuca,” but the true plant to which that 
name belongs is a quite different shrub, by no means so striking or so distinct 
from willows in general as this is, S. Fargesii is remarkable for its brightly 
coloured winter-buds, the dark glossiness of its younger bark, the large many- 
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veined leaves, and slender erect catkins, It is probably quite hardy in all 
but the most inclement parts and grows very well in Co. Meath with the 
Marquis of Headfort, to whom I am indebted for the specimens from which 
the above description was made. Good examples are in the gardens of Sir 
Wm. Lawrence at Burford, near Dorking, and Mr L, de Rothschild at Exbury 
in Hants; there is also a very fine one in the Rectory garden at Ludgvan, 
near Penzance. It is well worth general cultivation. So far as I know the 
female plant only is in cultivation. 


S. MATSUDANA, Kotdzumt, PEKIN WILLOW. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 19, 1929, fig. 147.) 


A deciduous tree 4o to 50 ft. high; young shoots at first minutely downy, 
slender, yellowish, changing later to brownish grey and becoming smooth. 
Leaves linear-lanceolate, slender-pointed, tapered at the base to a stalk 
i; to } in. long, finely and regularly toothed (except those at the base of the 
shoot which~are entire) ; 2 to 4 ins. long, } to 2 in. wide ; bright green above, 
glaucous beneath and soon quite smooth. Female flowers in cylindrical spikes 
about 1 in.long with a few small entire leaves at the base, main-stalk downy. 
The flower is stalkless in the axil of an ovate bract two-thirds as long as the 
ovary which is glabrous, } in. long, topped by a dark stigma. Male flowers 
described as appearing on short cylindrical catkins about 2 in. long, main-stalk 
villose ; stamens two. 

Native of the provinces of Chili and Kansu, China, but very generally 
cultivated in N. China. According to Wilson it is “planted everywhere 
between Pekin and Tientsin.” It is said by F. N. Meyer to grow excellently 
everywhere on the dry lands in Northern China, where it needs no water 
supply beyond the scanty summer rainfall. Two female trees are growing at 
Kew, received from the Arnold Arboretum in 1913, to which institution it had 
been introduced by J. G. Jack from Korea in 1905. In 1932 these trees were 
approaching 4o ft. in height, of shapely pyramidal form and gracefully branched. 
It is very closely akin to S. babylonica but differs botanically in the female 
flowers having two glands (one only in babylonica). The erect, slenderly 
pyramidal growth of the typical tree is also very distinct, but Schneider 
describes a pendulous variety (PENDULA) which is cultivated by Messrs 
Hillier. It is apparently the same willow as is! called “S. babylonica var. 
pekinensis” by Henry. I think it ranks very high amongst the ornamental 
tree willows, and is perfectly hardy. Messrs Hillier also grow a curious variety 
of erect habit, whose slender young shoots are contorted and twisted. 


S. MOUPINENSIS, Franchet. MUPIN WILLOW. 


A deciduous shrub or small tree which Wilson found to to 20 ft. high; 
young shoots glabrous, becoming yellowish or reddish brown; winter buds 
slender, { to 5 in. long and of a similar colour, Leaves oval or obovate 
broadly tapered or almost rounded at the base, abruptly pointed at the apex, 
finely and regularly toothed, each tooth tipped with a gland ; 2 to 5 ins, long, 
I to 2} ins. wide; upper surface bright green, glabrous, with a yellowish 
midrib ; lower surface yellowish green, wrinkled with veins, usually more or 
less silky on the midrib if only when young ; stalk + to 2 in. long, smooth or 
silky, Catkins very slender, the female up to 5 ins. long ; styles two, bifid ; 
males shorter. ; 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered by the Abbé David i 
later by Henry ; introduced by Wilson to the neti perenne or 
thence to Kew in 1912. This willow is closely related to S, Fargesii, from 
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which Schneider chiefly distinguishes it by the style; in Fargesii this is 
gradually attenuated above the ovary, but in moupinensis suddenly contracts 
above it. The leaves of Fargesii are more silky beneath ; in moupinensis 
they are often quite glabrous. The young shoots of Fargesii are stouter and 
the winter buds larger, and, on the whole, the marginal toothing of the leaves 
is finer than in moupinensis. The Mupin willow is hardy and handsome as 
willows go, but it is not so outstanding as Farges’ willow. 


SALVIA. LABIATA. 


Of this very large genus of some hundreds of species, the common 
sage (S. officinalis) is probably the only shrubby species that is genuinely 
hardy over the British Isles (vol. ii, p. 493). The three species here 
described are included as being successfully grown in the southern and 
western maritime counties. 


S. GRAHAMII, Bentham. GRAHAM’S SAGE, 
(Botanical Register, t. 1370.) 


An evergreen shrub up to 3 or 4 ft. high; young shoots soft, slender, 
square, downy, reddish purple. Leaves opposite, ovate, round-toothed ; ? to 
3 ins. long, 3 to 1} ins. wide; dull green and slightly downy on both surfaces ; 
stalk } to 1 in. long. Flowers produced mostly in pairs on terminal racemes 
up to 6 ins. long, opening successively from June onwards. They are about 
I in. long, the lip of the corolla } to ? in. wide, rich red on first opening, 
changing with age to a magenta-purple; the upper, hooded part of the 
corolla is rosy red. Calyx tubular, 4 in. long, ribbed, downy, reddish above, 
downy below. 

Native of Mexico, where it was originally found about 1830 by the Mr J. G. 
Graham after whom it is named and sent by him to the Horticultural Society’s 
Garden at Chiswick. It is quite hardy in the south and south-western counties, 
and even at Kew will live for several years in a sheltered nook or against a 
wall unless a severe winter supervenes. There is no difficulty in keeping up 
a stock, as cuttings take root most freely. The most characteristic peculiarity 
of the plant is the strong odour given off by the leaves when they are crushed 
orrubbed. This almost exactly resembles the odour of black currant leaves. 


S. GREGGII, A. Gray. GREGG’S SAGE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 6812.) 


This is another Mexican sage of about the same hardiness as the preceding 
species. It grows about 3 or 4 ft. high and has square, slender, drooping, 
finely downy, very leafy branches bearing at the top glandular-downy, purplish- 
stalked racemes 2 to 6 ins. long, on which the flowers are produced from June 
onwards in pairs or in threes. Lower lip of corolla carmine-red, { in. wide ; 
the upper hooded part more rosy and hairy. Calyx % in. long, two-lipped, 
purplish, ribbed. It is well distinguished from 5, Grahamu by its leaves which 
are narrowly oblong-lanceolate to oval and { to 14 ins. long ; their odour, too, 
is quite distinct, although slightly suggestive of black currant. 

Discovered by Dr J. Gregg in 1848; first flowered in England by 
Mr Thompson of Ipswich in 1882. Of about the same hardiness as the 
preceding species. 
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S. INTERRUPTA, Schousboe. ASH-LEAVED SAGE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 5860; Gardeners’ Chronicle, July 14, 1923, fig. 6.) 


A plant with herbaceous shoots and a shrubby base, growing 2 to 3 ft. high, 
of spreading habit ; young shoots clothed with soft hairs. Leaves of variable 
shape and size, usually oblong-ovate in the main with a pair of lobes at the 
base, or pinnate with two pairs of leaflets ; on weak or flowering shoots they 
are simply oblong-ovate; the larger leaves are up to 7 or 8 ins. long, the 
smallest 14 ins. long, the stalks varying from 4 ins. to 1 in. in length; both 
surfaces are wrinkled and hairy, the lower one especially ; margins round- 
toothed. The inflorescence is a tall, open panicle 2 to 4 ft. long, the flowers 
being borne on a few branches towards the top. The whorls of flowers are 
I to 2 ins. apart with six or nine flowers in each whorl, each on a downy stalk 
i to} in. long. Corolla blue with a violet tinge, white on the throat and lower 
lip, opening dark,it pales with age, 1} ins. long, I in. wide, downy ; lower lip 
three-lobed, the middle lobe notched, # in. wide ; upper lip hooded, compressed. 
Calyx viscid, tubular, 4} in. long, ribbed, glandular-downy, two-lipped. Anthers 
attached to the stalk of the stamens by a secondary curved stalk. Style 
slender, exserted. 

Native of Morocco ; introduced to the Cambridge Botanic Garden in 1798. 
This handsome sage, which flowers from May to July, although it survives 
moderate winters unharmed, is not perfectly hardy. Probably for this reason 
it has at times disappeared from cultivation. It is sometimes grown in pots 
for conservatory decoration. It likes all the sunshine it can get. 


SANTOLINA NEAPOLITANA, Jordan. COMPOSIT. 
(Worn IIE pd o70) 


An evergreen, rather pleasantly scented shrub 2 to 24 ft. high, producing 
a closely packed crowd of erect, slender branches covered with white felt. 
Leaves 1 to 2 ins. long, 4 to 4 in. wide, either pinnate or with leaflets 
superposed in four rows; the leaflets (or perhaps better termed “leaf- 
segments ”) are +4, to } in. long, cylindrical, round-ended, ;\, in. in diameter ; 
covered with white down on the young non-flowering shoots, green and less 
downy on the flowering ones. Flowers bright yellow, borne in a compact, 
circular, cushion-shaped head, # in. wide, in July, each head on a slender 
erect stalk 3 to 6 ins. long, from six to twelve heads being produced at or 
near the end of each shoot. 

Native of S. Italy. This attractive shrub, often grown wrongly as 
“S, rosmarinifolia,” differs from S. Chameecyparissus (vol. ii., p. 497) by 
the longer leaves and by the longer, more slender segments of the leaf. It 
makes a bright display when in flower. It should be grown in full sunshine 
and is better in rather poor soil than in rich, the foliage being whiter and 
the growths sturdier and less lable to fall apart, thus leaving the centre of 


the plant open and unsightly. Pruned plants produce shoots which are 
at first quite green. 


S. PINNATA, Vivianit (S. leucantha, Berto/oni).—This is one of the less ornamental 
species in cultivation, from all of which it is distinguished by its white flowers. It is a 
bushy, leafy shrub 14 to 24 ft. high, glabrous or very nearly so. Leaves green, 1 to r} ins 
long, the segments of the leaf 4 to 4; in. long and arranged in two or four rows. Flowers 
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dull white, produced in July in hemispherical heads § in. wide ; a single head terminates a 
slender, erect stalk 4 to 6 ins. long, one to three of these being borne on a shoot. The 
foliage has only a slight odour. Native of Italy. 


SAPINDUS DruMmMonNDIU, Hooker and Arnott. SOAPBERRY. 
SAPINDACE. 


(Sargent’s Silva of N. America, tt. 76-77—as S. marginatus.) 


A deciduous tree up to 40 or 50 ft. high, with scaling bark; young 
shoots warted, slightly downy. Leaves pinnate, 10 to 15 ins. long, made 
up of eight to eighteen leaflets which are lanceolate, slenderly pointed, 
tapered and often oblique at the base, not toothed, 14 to 34 ins. long, 
3 to 1 in. wide, rather pale green and smooth above, downy beneath when 
young especially at the base of the midrib. Flowers yellowish white, } in. 
wide, produced during June on pyramidal terminal panicles 6 or 8 ins. 
long; sepals narrowly triangular; petals obovate, downy inside; stamens 
hairy. Fruit a berry about }$ in. wide, nearly globose, described by 
Sargent as having a “thin, dark, orange-coloured, semi-translucent flesh 
and dark brown seeds”; the berry ultimately turns black. 

Native of the S. United States, especially towards the west. This tree 
is related to Koelreuteria and Xanthoceras, from both of which it differs 
in its toothless leaflets. It was introduced in 1915 and has proved quite 
hardy so far, but the plants are too young as yet to have flowered. It is 
not so ornamental in flower as its two allies. The generic and popular 
names refer to a detersive principle in the fruits of many species, which 
enables them to be used as a substitute for soap in various parts of 
tropical and warm temperate regions. 


SARCOCOCCA HOOoKERIANA, Ballon. EUPHORBIACEA. 


An evergreen shrub up to 6 ft. high, increasing by sucker growths from 
the base; young shoots minutely downy. Leaves narrowly lanceolate to 
oblong-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, wedge-shaped at the base; 2 to 3} ins. 
long, $ to ? in. wide; bright green and quite smooth; stalk about 4 in. 
long. Flowers small, fragrant, unisexual, white, crowded in the leaf- 
axils; styles three; fruit nearly globose, 4 in. wide, black, Flowers in 
late autumn. 

Native of the W. Himalaya and Afghanistan. It has been cultivated 
at Kew for more than fifty years past but is not very hardy out-of-doors 
there unless planted at the foot of a wall or some such place. _ 

Var. picyna, Lranchet.—This is a variety from W. China, introduced 
in 1908 by Wilson. It is of dwarfer habit than the Himalayan type and 
is quite hardy. Its chief botanical distinction is in having only two styles 
to each flower. From S. ruscifolia it is distinct in its black fruits, that 
species having dark red ones. The two species described in vol. ii— 
S. humilis and S. ruscifolia—have proved very useful for giving an 


evergreen ground cover in shady places. 
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SARGENTODOXA cCUNEATA, Rehder and Welson. 
SARGENTODOXACE#. 
(Bot. Mag., tt. 9111, 9112; Holboellia cuneata, Oliver. ) 


A unisexual, twining, deciduous climber 25 ft. or more high; young 
shoots glabrous. Leaves dark glossy green, alternate, glabrous, composed 
of three leaflets borne on a common stalk 2 to 4 ins. long. Side leaflets 
stalkless, obliquely ovate (or like a heart-shaped leaf halved lengthwise), 
pointed, up to 4% ins. long, half as much wide; middle leaflet obovate, 
oval, or lozenge-shaped, smaller than the side ones and on a stalk $ in. long. 
Male flowers greenish yellow, fragrant, borne numerously in pendulous 
racemes 4 to 6 ins, long; each flower has six petal-like, narrowly oblong 
sepals } in, long, § in. wide, and is borne on a stalk } to # in. long; 
stamens six. Female flowers (borne on separate plants) also in pendulous 
racemes up to 4 ins. long, with six similar greenish yellow, petal-like sepals, 
and the carpels crowded on a central cone { in. high. When these carpels 
mature each develops into a roundish dark purplish blue “berry” } in, 
wide, carrying a single black seed and borne on a stalk from } to 4 in, 
long. This stalk is the elongated base of the carpel. - 

Native of Central China ; discovered by Henry about 1887; introduced 
by Wilson in 1907. It first flowered in this country with the late 
Mr C. J. Lucas at Warnham Court, Horsham, in May 1922. It may 
need the protection of a wall in many places. In the shape of its leaflets 
it is distinct from any other hardy climbing shrub except Sinofranchetia, 
to which it has much resemblance. It is a plant of great botanical 
interest, constituting in itself not only a genus but a Natural Order. Its 
closest affinities are with Stauntonia, Holboellia, and other genera belonging 
to the same section of Berberidacez, as that Order was defined by 
Bentham and Hooker. Named in honour of the late C. S. Sargent 
founder of the Arnold Arboretum, Mass. 


SATUREIA MONTANA, Linneus. WINTER SAVORY. 
LABIATA. 


An evergreen shrub of bushy shape, 1 to r4 ft. high, aromatically 
scented; young shoots slender, downy. Leaves opposite, stalkless 
narrowly oblanceolate or linear-oblong, pointed, tapered gradually to the 
base, not toothed; 4 to 1} ins. long, 74 to 4 in. wide; greyish green 
beneath and freely dotted with oil-glands; bristly hairy on the margins 
Flowers produced during July and August in axillary racemes i to 1 in, 
long and in whorls towards the end of the shoot, the whole forming A 
leafy panicle 3 to 6 ins. long. Corolla white to purplish, 2 in. long two- 
lipped ; upper lip slightly notched, lower lip three-lobed. “Calyx tubular 
ten- to thirteen-ribbed, downy, with five awl-shaped teeth ; stamens four 

Native of S. Europe eastwards to the Caucasus; long cultivated for its 
pleasing odour and as a flavouring agent in cookery. It was also used b 
the old herbalists in affections of a flatulent nature and Gerard ean 
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that it “doth prevail marvellously against winde.” It is the only hardy 
shrubby species of a very large genus closely related to the thymes and 
hyssop. It can be distinguished from Hyssopus when in flower by the 
stamens being almost or quite enclosed in the corolla (conspicuously 
eves in the other). The most ornamental form of the species seems 
to be 


Var. VARIEGATA, Vtstant (S, variegata, Host), which has larger flowers 
and an especially broader lower lip to the corolla. Common in Dalmatia. 


SCHIZANDRA. MAGNOLIACEZ. 


To the descriptions of the two species given in vol. ii., p. 504, notices 
of the following species can now be added. The generic name, derived 
from the Greek, refers to the cleft anthers of S. coccinea, an American 
species on which the French traveller and botanist, Michaux, founded the 
genus in 1803, (For other species see vol. ii., p. 503.) 


S. RUBRIFLORA, Rehder and Weilson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9146; S. chinensis rubriflora, Franchet; S. grandiflora rubr., Schneider.) 


A climbing deciduous shrub 1o to 20 ft. high; young shoots slender, 
smooth, at first reddish. Leaves mostly obovate, sometimes approaching oval, 
pointed, tapered at the base, toothed ; 24 to 5 ins. long, 13 to 2% ins. wide; 
quite glabrous ; stalk $ to 1 ins. long. Flowers unisexual, solitary in the 
leaf-axils at the base of the new shoots, I in. wide, deep crimson, each on a 
slender, pendulous, red stalk 1 to 134 ins. long. Sepals and petals five to seven 
in all, roundish. Fruit composed of roundish red berries thickly disposed on 
the terminal half of a pendulous, red, slender stalk 3 to 6 ins. long, each berry 
about the size of a pea and containing two seeds, 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; discovered on Mt. Omei by E. Faber about 
1887 ; introduced by Wilson in 1908. This is a handsome climber as regards 
both flowers and fruit, the former hanging downwards and in the bud state 
resembling ripe cherries. It is quite hardy and is now well established in 
cultivation ; it can be trained on a wall or up a stout stake or pole. The fruit, 
which seems first to have been fully developed at Aldenham, Herts, in 1925, 
is ripe in September. The species was given an Award of Merit by the Royal 
Horticultural Society on 22nd September 1925. 


S. SPHENANTHERA, Rehder and Wetlson. 


A deciduous climber growing up to 16 ft. high, devoid of down in all its 
parts ; young shoots reddish brown. Leaves 2 to 4 ins. long, obovate to oval 
or roundish, tapered at the base, more or less slenderly pointed, minutely and 
distantly toothed, pale green beneath ; stalk slender, # to 15 ins. long. Flowers 
unisexual, solitary in the lower leaf-axils of the new shoots, about § in. wide, 
greenish outside, orange-coloured within, pendulous on slender stalks I to 2 ins. 
long ; sepals and petals together about nine ; male flowers with ten to fifteen 
stamens. Fruit clusters made up of numerous scarlet berries closely packed 
on the terminal two or three inches of a pendent stalk, which becomes thickened 
at the part bearing the berries. The entire length of the fruiting stalk may be 
up to 6 or 8 ins. ; ' 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China ; introduced by Wilson in 1907. It 
has flowered at Kew and Glasnevin and is quite hardy. It is easily distinguished 
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from S. rubriflora, introduced by Wilson at the same time, by the colour of its 
flowers and by the minute, often scarcely noticeable, toothing of the leaves. 
S. chinensis (vol. ii., p. 504) is distinguished by having only five stamens. 

Var. LANCIFOLIA, Rehder and Wilson.—Well distinguished by its angled 
young shoots and its narrow, lanceolate, slenderly pointed leaves which are 
remotely toothed, 2 or 3 ins. long, 1 in. or less wide. It appears distinct enough 
to rank as a species, 

Closely related to the Schizandra Henryi described in vol. ii., p. 504, is S. GLAUCESCENS, 
Diels. \t has not the angled young shoots of that species and the leaves are shorter 
stalked, more glaucous beneath, more tapered at the base and of thinner texture. Flowers 
orange-red ; fruit-scarlet. A deciduous climber growing 20 ft. high which flowers in May 
and June. Introduced from Central China by Wilson in 1907. Another species of the 
same group is 

S. PUBESCENS, easily recognised by the dense covering of short curled hairs beneath 
the leaf. Wilson says its ‘‘attractive yellow flowers are succeeded by still more con- 
spicuous orange-red fruits.” He is credited with introducing it in 1907, but it seems to 
be very uncommon. 

S. NIGRA, Alaximowicz, a native of Japan and Korea, is a glabrous climber with broadly 
ovate or obovate leaves 2 to 3 ins. long with stalks often nearly as long as the blade. The 
flowers are white and 4 in. wide, but the most distinctive feature is the black berries 4 in. 
or more long~attached to the terminal part of a fruit-stalk 2 to 4 ins. long. I do not 
know that it is in cultivation in this country but it would no doubt be perfectly hardy. It 
is evidently a vigorous grower. 


SENECIO. COMPOSIT&. 


This is one of the largest genera of flowering plants and comprises over 
L000 species, including the common pest of our gardens, the groundsel. 
All those included in the following notes are natives of New Zealand and 
all (except the doubtful S. Haastii) are either shrubby or arborescent. 
They have alternate leaves and the flowers (or ‘‘ florets” as they are usually 
called) are, as in all the Composite, crowded in ‘“‘heads.” ‘The florets are 
usually of two kinds: those in the centre of the head, of tubular shape 
and known as “disk” florets; and those of the circumference, tongue- 
shaped, radiating and known as ‘“‘ray” florets. (The daisy is the most 
familiar type.) But sometimes they are wholly discoid, as in S. eleagni- 
folius and S. rotundifolius. The generic name, which was used by Pliny, 
is derived from the Latin sezex, an old man, and refers to usually grey, 
hair-like pappus of the seeds. 

Provided the climate is sufficiently mild enough for them, they are of 
easy cultivation and succeed well in a light or sandy loam. S. compactus, 
Greyi, Haastii, laxifoltus (vol. ii, p. 508) and rotundifolius succeed on 
lime or chalk, as probably do most of the others. The species are not 
sufficiently planted in sea-side gardens, for which places the toughness of 
the leathery leaves admirably fits them. Propagation is effected by 
late summer cuttings placed in very sandy soil and given if possible a 
mild bottom heat. (See Olearia for the distinction between that genus 
and this.) 4 


S. COMPACTUS, Kzrk. 


An evergreen shrub of compact, much branched habit, 2 to 3 ft. high, 
spreading twice as wide ; young shoots, under surface of leaves and flower- 
stalks all clothed with a pure white, dense felt. Leaves obovate or oval, 
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rounded at the apex, tapered at the base, the lower larger ones mostly wavy at 
the margin, the small upper ones almost or quite entire; they are 4 to 2 ins. 
long, q to 1 in. wide, becoming smaller near the inflorescence ; upper surface 
dark dull green; stalks } to } in. long, felted. Flower-heads } to 1 in. wide, 
three to ten of them forming a terminal raceme; ray-florets about twelve, 
bright yellow. 

Native of the North Island, New Zealand. This handsome shrub is 
unfortunately not quite hardy near London, but is capable of surviving 
moderate winters if given a sheltered nook and a slight covering during cold 
spells. In the south and south-west it grows admirably without protection. 
Its compact habit, small leaves with crinkled margins, and clusters of racemes 
each terminating a slender shoot of the year, renders it distinct. It flowers in 
January in New Zealand and in the corresponding antipodal month (July) 
here, remaining in bloom through August. It occurs wild on limestone. Its 
nearest relative is S. Monroi which has conspicuously wavy margined, narrower 
leaves and glandular flower-stalks. 


S. ELZAGNIFOLIUS, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub 4 to 1o ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots slightly 
channelled, clothed like the under surface of the leaves and the flower-stalks 
with a pale, buff-coloured felt. Leaves leathery, mostly oval or obovate, 
tapered at the base, blunt or rounded at the end; 2 to 5 ins. long, 1 to 33 ins. 
wide ; smooth and glossy above ; stalk grooved, }to r?ins. long. Inflorescence 
a terminal, pyramidal panicle 3 to 6 ins. high. Flower-heads + to 3 in. wide, 
with nine to twelve very woolly scales surrounding the base of each of them. 
Florets numerous, with dull white pappus-hairs ; there are no ray-florets. 

Native of the North and South Islands of New Zealand, where it ascends 
to 4500 ft. altitude ; very abundant in some places. Botanically it is related to 
S. rotundifolius especially in having no ray-florets, but the leaves of that 
species are almost orbicular in outline and the inflorescence is shorter, often 
much broader and more rounded. Neither has really much beauty of flower. 

Var. BUCHANANII (syn. S. Buchananii, Armstrong) is a form smaller in 
stature, with a smaller leaf (1 to 24 ins. long) and an inflorescence often merely 
a simple raceme. Leaf-stalks very stout. There were two healthy bushes of 
this variety in the rock garden at Edinburgh in June 1931; the type is also 
hardy there. 


S. GREY1, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub found up to 8 ft. high in a wild state, usually much 
less with us ; young shoots stout and, like the under surface of the leaves and 
leaf-stalks, densely clothed with a soft white felt, giving them a texture like 
that of chamois leather. Leaves oblong, sometimes inclined to ovate, 
rounded or tapered at the base, rounded to blunt at the apex, entire; 14 to 
4 ins. long, 1 to 2} ins. wide; dark green and smooth above except for the 
felted margins ; stalk 4 to 14 ins. long. Panicles terminal, 4 to 6 ins. long, 
2 to 5 ins. wide, bearing numerous flower-heads each about 1 in. wide, the 
ray-florets twelve to fifteen and of a rich clear yellow ; main and secondary 
flower-stalks glandular-downy, as are also the bracts they bear. : 

Native of New Zealand in the North Island. It is most closely akin to 
S. laxifolius (vol. ii., p. 508) but in that species the narrower leaves are more 
tapered at the base and the flower-stalks and bracts are not glandular. 
S. Greyi is not so hardy, being a native of the northern, warmer part of 
New Zealand at altitudes not exceeding 1500 ft., or only half those attained 
by S. laxifolius in the South Island. But S. Greyi is perhaps the most 
beautiful of all the New Zealand senecios in cultivation. It gives a blaze of 
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yellow about midsummer and there is often a second crop in autumn. It 
is admirable along the south coast, even in places exposed to the sea. 
Sir Herbert Maxwell has a fine plant 15 ft. in diameter in his garden at 
Monreith in Wigtownshire. 


S. HAASTIU, Hooker fil. 


The only claim this has to rank as a shrub is in its usually stout woody 
root-stock. It is a low, spreading plant, keeping near the ground and sending 
up its leaves on stalks up to 6 ins. long. The whole plant is white, due to the 
soft felt which covers its various parts. Leaves broadly ovate to orbicular, 
rounded or heart-shaped at the base, obscurely round-toothed ; 2 to 5 ins. 
long, half to nearly as much wide; the wool on the upper surface of the 
leaves sometimes wears off towards the end of the season. The flower- 
heads, each about 1 in. wide, are borne at the top of an erect, terminal, narrow 
inflorescence 12 to 15 ins. high, one to three flower-heads being carried by 
each of the slender stalks which are clothed with wool and some gland-tipped 
hairs. The ray-florets are narrow, 4 in. long, yellow. The basal scales of the 
flower-head are very glandular-hairy. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand. This senecio is hardy in places 
approaching the south coast and is worth growing for the whiteness of its 
foliage, etc. 


S. HECTORI, Auchanan. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8705.) 


An evergreen or semi-deciduous shrub of erect, sparingly branched, rather 
gaunt habit, growing 6 to 14 ft. high in a wild state; young branches stout, 
covered with loose wool and bases of fallen leaves. Leaves oblanceolate or 
narrowly oval, tapered to a narrow, pinnately-lobed base, more abruptly 
pointed at the apex, conspicuously toothed (the teeth stand out at a right angle 
to the leaf margin) ; 6 to Io ins. long, half as wide ; thinly covered with grey 
cottony down beneath, smooth except for minute warts above ; stalk stout, 
quite short. Inflorescence a terminal flattish or rounded corymb up to Io ins. 
wide and as much high, opening with us in July. Flower-heads 14 to 2 ins. 
in diameter; the ray-florets twelve to fourteen, pure white, linear, recurved ; 
the florets of the centre (disk) yellow. Flower-stalks densely glandular-downy. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand; introduced by Major A. 
Dorrien-Smith in 1gto and flowered by him three years later. Ittisa handsome 
species as regards blossom, although of rather ungainly habit. It is easily 
recognised by the size and shape of the leaves and especially by their curious 
lobing at the very base. It is not hardy at Kew, but Sir Herbert Maxwell has 
a plant 6 ft. high by 5 ft. wide in his garden at Monreith in Wigtownshire. 


S. Hunti, Mueller. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree of rounded form 6 to 20 ft. high ; young 
shoots clothed with glandular down, viscid, stout. Leaves stalkless, narrowly 
oblong or narrowly obovate, pointed or blunt at the apex, tapered towards the 
base, entire ; 2 to 4} ins. long, } to r in. wide ; downy above, felted beneath when 
young, becoming almost smooth above with age and thinly rusty-downy beneath. 
Flower-heads very numerous and densely produced in terminal, rounded, or 
pyramidal panicles 3 to 5 ins. wide. Each flower-head is } to 3 in. wide, with 
fifteen to twenty yellow ray-florets ; flower-stalks slender, glandular-hairy. 

Native of the Chatham Islands, where it is described as forming a small 


tree handsome in its pale shining green leaves and bright yellow, copious 
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blossoms. It is also of distinct appearance, with leaves rather resembling 
those of a shrubby spurge in their shape and close arrangement at the end of 
the branches. It is unfortunately not hardy in most parts of the country, but 
succeeds on the southern and western seaboards. Sir Herbert Maxwell grows 
it at Monreith in Wigtownshire, where it commences to flower in June. 
Major A. A. Dorrien-Smith collected plants in the Chatham Islands in 
December 1909, when it was just coming into blossom. 


S. Kirku, Hooker fil. ' 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8524; S. glastifolius, Hooker /i/.) 


An evergreen shrub described as of erect growth in a wild state and from 
6 to 12 ft. high, quite devoid of down in all its parts. Leaves very variable in 
shape ; linear, oblanceolate, obovate, or ovate; 2 to 5 ins. long, } to 14 ins. 
wide ; always tapered at the base, but either pointed, blunt or rounded at the 
end and either entire or shallowly and widely toothed ; stalk + to ? in. long. 
Flower-heads produced numerously in a flattish, terminal, much branched 
corymb 4 to12 ins. wide. Each flower-head is 1} to 2 ins. wide, with ten or less 
snow-white ray-florets ; disk-florets forming a circular, central, yellow mass 
4 in, wide. 

Native of the North Island, New Zealand ; common in wooded and hilly 
country up to 2500 it. altitude. Cheeseman describes it as ‘‘a very remarkable 
and beautiful species, the flowers being so abundantly borne as to conceal the 
leaves, the multitude of snow-white ray-florets rendering the shrub conspicuous 
from afar.” It was introduced to cultivation here by Major A. A. Dorrien- 
Smith and was flowered by him at Tresco Abbey in the ‘Scilly Isles in April 
1913. It is only in the warmest parts of our islands that it is likely to succeed. 


S. MONROI, Hooker fil. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8698.) 


An evergreen, much branched shrub up to 6 ft. high, usually less with us; 
young shoots, leaf-stalks, under surface of leaves and flower-stalks all covered 
with a whitish felt. Leaves oblong, oval, or rather obovate, conspicuously 
wrinkled or wavy at the margin, rounded at the apex, tapered at the base ; 
4 to 14 ins. long, to 2 in. wide; dull green and smooth above; stalk j to 
Zin. long. Flower-heads in terminal compound corymbs, each section carrying 
three to five ; the flower-head is 4 to # in. wide, carrying ten to fifteen bright 
yellow ray-florets ; flower-stalks long and slender, glandular-downy like the 
scales that surround the base of the flower-head. 

Native of the South Island of New Zealand, up to elevations of from 
1000 to 4500 ft. The species is distinct in its wrinkled leaf-margins and 
glandular-downy flower-stalks, its nearest ally being S. compactus which has 
whitish, felted, but not glandular flower-stalks and usually only faintly wrinkled 
leaves. It is a handsome shrub whose inflorescences may be 4 to 6 ins. wide. 
No one has succeeded better with it than the Rev. A. T. Boscawen in his 
garden at Ludgvan Rectory, near Penzance, or Mr G. W. E. Loder at Wakehurst 
Place, in Sussex, who has a plant 4} ft. high and 9 ft. in diameter. At Kew it 
just misses being hardy in a sheltered nook, but survives our milder winters. 


S. PERDICIOIDES, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub of bushy habit up to 6 ft. or more high ; young shoots 
slender, slightly ribbed. Leaves oblong or slightly obovate, rounded at the 
apex, tapered at the base ; numerously toothed ; 1 to 2 ins, long, less than half 
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as wide; dull green and glabrous ; stalk slender, up to }in. long. Inflorescence 
a flattish or slightly rounded, terminal, erect, many branched corymb, 3 to 6 ins. 
wide. Flower-heads small, 2 in. long and as much wide, funnel-shaped ; ray- 
florets two or three, bright yellow ; disk-florets four to eight. 

Native of North Island, New Zealand; discovered by Sir Joseph Banks 
and Solander when with Cook on his first voyage to New Zealand (1769-70); 
and not recorded again until found by Archdeacon Williams in 1870. It is 
grown by Major A. A. Dorrien-Smith at Tresco Abbey, Scilly ; by the Rev. 
A. T. Boscawen at Ludgvan in Cornwall; and Mrs Vereker, Sharpiton, 
S. Devon, sent it in flower to Kew in 1922. It is not likely to succeed out-of- 
doors except in these and similarly mild localities. It flowers during December 
in New Zealand ; during June and July in England. Cheeseman describes it 
as a handsome little shrub not closely akin to any other New Zealand species. 


S. ROTUNDIFOLIUS, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen shrub or small tree varying from 6 to 30 ft. high in a wild 
state ; young shoots grooved and, like the stalks and under surface of the 
leaves and the flower-stalks, clothed with a close, dense, white felt. Leaves 
entire, orbicular, heart-shaped or roundish ovate, blunt or rounded at the 
apex; the largest 5 ins. long by nearly as much wide, the smaller ones 2 to 
3 ins. long; smooth and dark shining green above; stalks 1 to 34 ins. long, 
stout, grooved. Flower-heads in large terminal clusters of corymbs from 5 to 
10 ins. wide, each flower-head 4 in. long, 3 in. wide, white at the sides, yellowish 
at the top without any ray-florets. The florets are erect and closely packed in 
a faggot-like cluster. Flowers in June and July; rather unpleasantly scented. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand, where it extends from sea level, 
often close to the sea, up to 3500 ft. altitude. Although it has little beauty of 
blossom, it is a striking plant because of the size and roundness of its shining 
leathery leaves. In September 1928 there was a plant 3 ft. high and 4 ft. in 
diameter, growing in an exposed position on the rock garden at Edinburgh. 
In Mr Cox’s garden at Glendoick, in the valley of the Tay, Perthshire, a plant 
was 5 ft. high in June 1931. On all but our coldest shores it ought to be a 
good seaside shrub. Kirk, in his Forest Flora of New Zealand, observes that 
its power of withstanding the fiercest gales and dashing sea spray is marvellous, 
and that he had never seen a leaf torn by the action of either. (See also 
S. elaeagnifolius.) 


SMUSAXS eipincr aa 
(VON Wy FO Hus.) 


S. DISCOTIS, Warbure. 


A deciduous climber growing Io to 16 ft. high; young shoots grooved or 
angled; stems armed with decurved spines } in. long. Leaves ovate or 
narrowly oval, mostly heart-shaped at the base and pointed at the apex; 
14 to 34 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide ; glaucous beneath, three- or five-nerved ; 
stalk ;5 to in. long. Flowers greenish yellow, in an umbel terminating a very 
slender main flower-stalk up to 1} ins. long ; each flower on a stalk } to } in. 
long. Fruits blue-black, } in. or rather more wide. ; 

Native of Central and Western China ; introduced by Wilson about 1908. 
It is distinct on account of the comparatively large, semi-circular stipules up 
to } in. long, combined with the black fruit, the heart-shaped base of the leaves 
and their glaucous under surface. It is in cultivation in the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Garden at Wisley in Surrey, and is hardy there. 
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Var. CONCOLOR, Vorfon, also introduced about the same time as the type 
by Wilson, is distinguished by its leaves being green on both sides. The leaves 
are also larger and the leaf-stalks longer. 


S. MEGALANTHA, C. H. Wright. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Nov. 20, 1920, fig. 116; S. polycolea, Warburg.) 


An evergreen climber growing 15 to 20 ft. high ; young shoots grey, angled, 
armed with irregularly scattered, stout spines up to } in. long and furnished 
with tendrils proceeding from the much thickened leaf-stalk. Leaves very 
variable in size and shape, the largest broadly ovate, rounded at the base, 
9 ins. long by 6 ins. wide; the smaller ones are lanceolate to narrowly oval, 
tapered at the base, some of them only 33 ins. long by 1 in. wide; all are 
of leathery texture, pointed, dark glossy green above, glaucous beneath, 
conspicuously three-nerved ; leaf-stalk } to 1 in. long. Flowers (described by 
Wilson as greenish) produced from the leaf-axils of small young leaves on 
short branches in corymbose umbels ; the perianth of the male flower has six 
slenderly pointed lobes ; stamens six. Fruit globose, nearly $ in. wide, coral- 
red, often one-seeded, borne in umbels over 2 ins. across; main-stalk 1 in. 
long ; individual stalks $ to ? in. long. 

Native of Hupeh, W. Szechuen, and Yunnan, China; originally collected 
by A. E. Pratt and E. Faber; the latter found it on Mt. Omei. It was 
introduced to cultivation by Wilson in 1907. This fine smilax—in foliage the 
most remarkable of all the species that succeed in our average climate—has 
grown vigorously without any protection at Kew since its introduction, in good 
loamy soil. It is evidently perfectly hardy. Its unusually large fruits are very 
handsome, but even if it failed to produce them it is well worth cultivating as 
an evergreen foliage plant. Propagated, like the rest, by division. 


S. SCOBINICAULIS, C. H. Wright. 


A deciduous climber growing 15 ft. or more high; branches slender, 
grooved, often very densely furnished with numerous black prickles, often 
unarmed. Leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, rounded or slightly heart-shaped 
at the base, finely pointed, five- or seven-veined ; 3 to 5 ins. long, I to 3 ins. 
wide ; smooth and green on both surfaces ; stalk } to? in. long, with tendrils 
attached to it near the blade. Flowers yellowish white, borne in axillary 
umbels } in. wide, the main-stalk of which is 4 in. long, the individual stalks 
i to}in. long. Fruit globose, black, } in. wide, in clusters of nine to twelve, 
each containing one to three seeds. 

Native of Central China; discovered by Henry; introduced by Wilson 
in 1907. 

The original type specimen collected in Hupeh by Henry about 1888, on which 
Mr Wright founded the species, has the stem practically covered with the slender, bristle- 
like spines he describes. Plants at Kew, however, raised from Wilson’s seeds in 1908, 
have fairly stiff spines sprinkled freely over the stems but no bristle-like ones. The fruits, 
too, are much smaller. Wilson’s No. 627 is certainly true but Nos. 455, 671, and 680, 
which have also been called scobinicaulis, seem to me to be distinct. 


SOLANUM VALDIVIENSE, Dunal. SOLANACEZ. 
(S. evonymoides, Remy.) 


A deciduous, sucker-producing shrub of loose, lax habit, growing up to 
8 or ro ft. high and developing graceful arching shoots which when young 
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are distinctly angled and downy at the angles. Leaves simple and entire, 
ovate-lanceolate, pointed, mostly tapered (but sometimes rounded) at the 
base ; very variable in size, the largest 2 to 2} ins. long by # to 1 in. wide, 
the smallest scarcely } in. long, downy on the margins; stalk 3’; to { in. 
long. Flowers produced in short racemes ordinarily of two to seven 
blossoms, the main-stalk 4 to $ in. long and downy, the individual flower- 
stalks up to 1 in. long, very slender and glabrous. Each flower is about 
4 in. wide, pale mauve, white or lavender, with which the cluster of erect 
yellow stamens is in good contrast. Fruit globose, } in. wide and of 
a ‘“dullish slightly translucent olive green.” (Comber.) 

Native of Valdivia, Chile; known to botanists since about 1850, but 
not introduced, so far as I know, until H. F. Comber sent home seeds in 
1927. The leaves are not much developed at flowering time (May) and 
the long sprays, thickly wreathed with blossom, are then very handsome. 
According to Mr Comber the aim in pruning should be to encourage the 
growth of long summer shoots which will flower the following spring. 
Worn out and weedy growths should be removed as soon as the flowering 
is over. Comber found it growing in “moist sunny meadows.” He 
considers that unless the climate is sufficiently sunny and mild to ripen 
and preserve the long summer shoots through the winter it will scarcely be 
worth growing. Still, I have seen it flowering in several places in the 
south and thought it quite attractive. The sunniest possible spot should 
be chosen for it. 


SOPHORA. LEGUMINOS. 


This name is said to have been adapted by Linnzeus from sophera 
or sophero, an Arabian name for a tree belonging to this family with 
papilionaceous (pea-shaped) flowers. (See also vol. ii, p. 519.) 


S. AFFINIS, Torrey and Gray. 
(Sargent’s Silva of North America, vol. iii., t. 122. 


_ A deciduous, round-headed tree up to 20 ft. high, with a trunk 8 to ro ins. 
in diameter; young shoots slightly downy. Leaves pinnate, 6 to 9 ins. long, 
with thirteen to nineteen leaflets which are oval, tapering about equally 
towards both ends, shortly stalked; 1 to 13 ins. long, about 4 in. wide; 
slightly downy when young beneath. Flowers in slender downy racemes 
3 to 5 ins. long, produced in June in the leaf-axils of the new growths, white 
tinged with rose, 4 in. or rather more long. Calyx downy, bell-shaped with 
broad, shallow triangular teeth. Pods 14 to 3 ins. long, black, downy, per- 
sisting long on the tree. By the constrictions of the pod, each seed has its 
own oval or globose compartment, the inner wall of which is fleshy ; the pod 
rather suggests a string of three or four beads. 

Native of Texas and Arkansas, often on limestone hills; discovered in 
Texas in 1821; introduced to cultivation in 1890. Sargent observes that a 
domestic ink is sometimes made from the resinous exudations of the black 
fruits. In leaf this sophora resembles S. japonica, but that species is very 
distinct in having terminal, autumnal flower panicles. S. affinis has not long 
been in this country and will probably succeed best on the south coast, where 
it should make a pleasing small tree. 
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S. FLAVESCENS, A?Zfon. 


Originally described by Aiton in the Hortus Kewensis, vol. ii, p. 43, in 
1789, this species has since appeared at intervals, but has never obtained a 
secure footing in gardens. It is merely sub-shrubby with us, and thrusts up 
during the growing season shoots 3 ft. or more long, which are, as a rule, cut 
back to ground-level in winter. The pinnate leaves are 6 to 9g ins. long, with 
up to nineteen narrowly ovate leaflets 1} to 2} ins. long. Flowers yellowish 
white, } in. long, borne during July and August on a terminal cylindrical 
raceme or panicle up to 1 ft. in length. The pods are 2 to 2} ins. long and 
carry one to five seeds. 

Native of China, where it has been collected by Delavay, Henry, Wilson, 
Forrest and others ; also of Formosa. The shoots are really semi-herbaceous 
and too soft to survive the winters of our average climate, so that it forms 
in time a woody stool which produces gradually weaker shoots and _ finally 
succumbs. In W. Hupeh and E. Szechuen, where Wilson found it a shrub 6 ft. 
high, he describes it as very common in sandy places. 


S. SECUNDIFLORA, Lagasca. 
(Sargent’s Silva of North America, vol. ili., t. 121.) 


An evergreen tree 25 to 35 ft. high with pinnate leaves 4 to 6 ins. long, 
made up usually of seven or nine oblong or obovate leaflets which are I to 
2 ins. long, notched at the end. Flowers produced in racemes 2 or 3 ins. 
long at the end of the leafy young shoots of the current year in spring. Each 
flower (of the normal pea-flower shape) is about 1 in. long, violet-blue and 
very fragrant (like violets). 

Native of Texas, New Mexico, and North Mexico. It was figured by 
Ortega, the Spanish botanist, in 1797, from a plant that flowered in Madrid. 
Decaisne, who figured it in the Rewue Horticole, 1854, p. 201, observes that it 
withstands easily the climate of the mzdz of France. I do not know that it 
has been tried out-of-doors yet in this country but it is only likely to succeed 
in the sunniest, warmest localities and is better fitted no doubt for the south of 
Europe. It would be worth while trying it on a south wall, for Sargent 
describes it as one of the handsomest of small trees in the Texan forest, and 
hardy trees with fragrant violet-blue flowers are very rare. Dr Wilfrid Fox 
raised it from continental seeds a few years ago and has it in his garden at 
Winkworth, near Godalming. The plant is a few feet high but he has not 
yet ventured to consign it to the open air. 


SPIRAEA. ROSACEA. 
(VOL 1 ):, ps 5245) 


The short note on S. ARBOREA in vol. ii., p. 538, hardly does justice to 
this fine spirzea, but at the time it was written the plant had not long been 
introduced and had flowered once or twice only. It is, to my mind, the 
finest of all the pinnate-leaved species (now often put in a separate genus 
as SORBARIA) both as regards flower and foliage. The leaves are made 
up of thirteen to nineteen leaflets distinct in their numerous, deeply set, 
parallel veins and starry down beneath. ‘ - 

To the list of species recommended for gardens in vol. 11, p. 525, 
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S. Sargentiana, S. trichocarpa, as well as S. arborea, may be added. 
S ceespitosa and S, pectinata also are worth the notice of those interested 


in rock gardens. 
S. ASSURGENS. 
(Sorbaria assurgens, Vilmorin.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 8 or ro ft. high, with more or less erect stems, but 
making a shapely bush; young shoots round, not downy. Leaves pinnate, 
up to more than 12 ins. long, consisting of eleven to seventeen leaflets which 
are 2 to 3} ins. long, } to 1 in. wide; lanceolate, with a long, slender, often 
curved point, doubly toothed, sometimes slightly downy on the veins beneath ; 
veins in twenty-five or more pairs. Flower-panicles narrowly pyramidal, borne 
in July and August at the end of leafy shoots ; 6 to 12 ins. long, with their 
branches erect. Flowers white, 2 in. wide, with about twenty conspicuous 
stamens ; calyx glabrous. 

Native probably of China. It appears to have been introduced to cultiva- 
tion by the firm of Vilmorin, who first flowered it at Verriéres, near Paris, in 
1900. It was sent by them to Kew in 1903. One of the pinnate-leaved group 
of spirzeas (now often called Sorbaria), it is nearly related to S. Lindleyana, 
but that species has wide panicles with spreading branches. S. sorbifolia, 
another close ally, differs in having twice as many stamens to each flower 
but fewer (about twenty) veins to each leaflet. It is a worthy member of a 
hardy group. 


S. CASPITOSA, Wuttall, 
(Petrophytum c., Rydberg; Eriogynia c., S. Watson.) 


It is, perhaps, stretching the term “shrub” somewhat to include mention 
here of this spirzea, but its base is purely woody and as it occurs in nature the 
main stem may be half an inch or more in diameter. The plant is a low, 
prostrate evergreen forming a close, compact tuft or mat an inch or two high. 
One writer describes it in the State of Idaho as making dense and perfectly 
flat mats of tough woody branches growing over rocks, in the cracks of which 
the seed had originally germinated. Leaves oblanceolate, not toothed, } to 
I in, long, $ in. or less wide, tapering gradually to the base, bluntish at the 
apex except for a minute tip; grey-green covered with silky hairs. Flowers 
white, very small, produced during July and August densely packed in 
cylindrical racemes I to 24 ins. long, the racemes being borne at the top of an 
erect stalk 1 to 4 ins. long. The stamens (about twenty to each flower) are 
couspicuously exposed. 

Native of the S.W. States of N. America, where it often occurs on limestone 
formations. It is hardy even in the E. United States and is grown successfully 
in Scotland. It is adapted only for the rock garden, or moraine, where there 
is perfect drainage and unobstructed sunshine. Very distinct from the 
ordinary type of spiraea in its dwarfness, its narrow entire leaves, and the close 
packing of the small flowers near the top of a quite erect spike. It is often 
set apart with four other species in a separate genus—PETROPHYTUM. 


S. DENSIFLORA, Vuttall. 


A deciduous shrub up to 2 ft. high, with smooth, round, rich brown young 
shoots. Leaves oval or ovate, rounded at both ends, rather coarsely toothed 
towards the apex; 3 to 1} ins. long; smooth on both surfaces, deep green 
above, paler beneath ; stalk ;!; in. or less long. Flowers rose-coloured densely 
packed in dome-shaped corymbs 1 to 14 ins. wide. 
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Native of Western N, America, from British Columbia to Oregon. It was 
no doubt gathered by early collectors like Douglas and Lobb, and, as it was 
growing in Veitch’s nursery at Exeter in 1861, was probably introduced by the 
latter. It is useful as a very hardy, low-growing shrub that will keep dwarf 
without pruning, and its rose-coloured flowers are pretty and attractive, 


S. PECTINATA, Zorrey. 
(Eriogynia pectinata, Hooker ; Luetkea p. Bongard.) 


An evergreen sub-shrub a few inches high, of tufted habit, spreading by 
underground suckers ; young growths and leaves smooth. Leaves glossy green, 
three-lobed, the lobes usually again divided into two or three secondary lobes, 
so that one leaf may have from three to nine (occasionally more) segments. 
The entire leaf is } to r in. long and all its divisions are linear, pointed, ; to 
ig in. wide ; the winged leaf-stalk is somewhat wider. Flowers white, } to din. 
wide ; produced in May and June in racemes 1 to 2 ins. long borne at the end 
of erect leafy branchlets which give the plant when in flower a height of 
3 to 6ins.; flower-stalks downy. Calyx of five smooth, pointed sepals; stamens 
twenty, united at the base to form a ring round the five carpels. There are 
from ten to twenty flowers on each raceme. 

Native of Western N. America, from Alaska to California. The oldest 
specimen in the Kew Herbarium, received from St Petersburg in 1835, was 
collected during the Russian voyage round the world (1826-1829) under Admiral 
Luetke, after whom the plant was named in one of the generic synonyms given 
above. It was, apparently, long after that before it got into cultivation. In its 
lower latitudes it occurs at high elevations ; on Vancouver Island, for instance, 
it ascends to altitudes of 5000 to 6000 ft. It requires, therefore, cool moist 
conditions such as suit the mossy saxifrages. Given these it makes a charming 
plant for the rock garden. 


S. ROSTHORNII, Pretzel. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. high, of spreading habit; young shoots 
slightly downy. Leaves ovate to lanceolate, slenderly pointed, broadly wedge- 
shaped or almost rounded at the base; sharply, jaggedly, unevenly toothed ; 
14 to 3 ins. long, # to 1} ins. wide ; bright green above, more or less downy on 
both surfaces but especially beneath; stalk } to ¢ in. long. Flowers white, 
about } in. wide, produced in early June in flattish corymbs 2 to 33 ins. across 
that terminate leafy shoots ; flower-stalks all downy. : 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced under Wilson’s No. 965 in 
1909. Nearly related to S. longigemmis and having the same curious elongated 
winter buds, but that is a glabrous shrub as regards the young shoots and 
nearly so as regards the leaves. 

S. PRATTU, C.K. Schneider, made synonymous with this species in Plante Wilsoniane, 
vol. i., p. 451, seems to differ in its sturdier growth ; more compact, densely flowered, 
rounded corymbs ; smaller, more abundant and more densely pubescent leaves. It was 
found by A. E. Pratt in W. Szechuen (No. 190). 


S. SARGENTIANA, Kehder. 


(S. canescens var. sulfurea, Diels—not Batalin.) 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 6 ft. high, with long, slender, arching, round young 
shoots, at first downy, soon smooth, Leaves narrowly oval to narrowly 
obovate, wedge-shaped and entire at the base, more or less toothed towards 
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the tip; } to 1 in. long, } to $ in. wide; dull green above, paler and 
downy beneath, the few veins running lengthwise ; stalk ,/; to } in. long. 
Flowers creamy white, } in. wide, produced during June in rounded clusters 
1 to 13 ins. wide that terminate short leafy twigs springing from the virgin 
shoots of the previous year ; main and secondary flower-stalks downy. _ ; 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; discovered and introduced by Wilson in 
1908-9. Inits graceful habit, small leaves and mode of flowering this resembles 
the well-known S. canescens (flagelliformis) which can be distinguished by its 
ribbed stems. It is also closely related to S. Henryi, which has much larger 
but similarly toothed leaves. S. Sargentiana is a distinctly pretty shrub, 
perfectly hardy and well worth cultivation. 


S. SINOBRAHUICA, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 7 ft. high; young shoots covered with a thick 
tawny down; buds white-woolly. Leaves broadly ovate or obovate, lobed 
and toothed at the upper part, entire and tapered towards the stalk; } to 
1} ins. long, from two-thirds to nearly as much wide; dull green and downy 
above, grey-tawny and velvety beneath; stalk ,'; to 4 in. long. Flowers 
creamy white, 4+ in. wide, produced during June in rounded clusters 1 in. 
across at the end of short leafy twigs. There are ten to twenty flowers in 
a cluster, each borne on a slender downy stalk ; petals roundish ; calyx downy 
like the flower-stalk ; stamens twenty. 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Forrest in 1910 and introduced 
by him. He found it at upwards of 10,000 ft. altitude, varying apparently in 
height from 3 to 8 ft. It is very distinct in the tawny down that covers the 
young shoots, under surface of the leaves, flower-stalks and calyx ; also in the 
goodly size (for a spirzea) of the blossoms. It is evidently nearly akin to 
S. chinensis (vol. ii, p. 532). 


S. TOSAENSIS, Yatadbe. 


A deciduous shrub up to 6 ft. or perhaps more high, of erect habit, free 
from down in all its parts ; young shoots slightly angled and dotted with 
dark lenticels, wholly very dark brown the second year. Leaves linear oblong, 
tapered at the base, entire or with two or three teeth quite at the apex; } to 
t in. long, } to ¢ in. wide ; dark dull green above, slightly glaucous and net- 
veined beneath ; stalk $ in. or less long. Flowers white, } in. or less wide, 
opening ten to twenty together in flattish corymbs less than I in. wide that 
terminate short leafy twigs. Calyx green, funnel-shaped, grooved lengthwise 
with five short triangular lobes. 

Native of Japan, where it was discovered on the banks of the river Watari- 
gawa in the province of Tosa in 1891; introduced to Kew in 1923. It is a 
neat shrub, distinct in its erect habit, very dark year-old twigs, and abundant 
narrow leaves which occur on the slender twigs seven to ten to the inch. It 
is perfectly hardy and grows well at Kew, where it flowers in June, but it is too 
modest in regard to its blossom to secure much notice. 


S. TRICHOCARPA, Weakaz. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 11, 1923, fig. 32.) 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 6 ft. high, with rigid, spreading branches ; young 
shoots smooth, distinctly angled. Leaves oblanceolate to oblong, abruptly 
pointed, tapered at the base, with a few teeth near the apex or none at all; 
1 to 2) ins. long, to 1 in. wide ; vivid green above, rather glaucous beneath, 
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quite smooth ; stalk } in. or less long. Flowers white, } in. wide, produced 
during June on rounded corymbs 1 to 2 ins. wide, growing upwards, and 
terminating short leafy twigs that are clustered on the preceding year’s shoots, 
the whole forming a handsome arching spray sometimes over 1 ft. long. 
Petals roundish, notched ; flower-stalks and seed-vessels downy. 

Native of Korea ; discovered in 1902; introduced to cultivation in 1917 
from the Diamond Mountains by Wilson, who considered it one of the best of 
all spirzeas. It is distinct in its smooth, nearly entire leaves, very pale beneath. 
It is considered to be nearest to S. bracteata (vol. ii., p. 529) and has similar 
leafy bracts on the inflorescence, but S. bracteata has much shorter, more oval 
leaves and a more compact, less spreading habit. There is a good example 
in Mr Cox’s garden at Glendoick in the Tay valley near Perth. 


S. VIRGATA, Franchet. 


A deciduous shrub 4 to 6 ft. high, with angular downy shoots, becoming 
smooth and dark coloured the second year. Leaves oval, mostly rounded at 
the apex, broadly tapered at the base, entire, or obscurely tapered towards the 
apex; + to 2 in. long, about half as much wide; smooth on both surfaces, 
glaucous beneath; stalk 34 in. long. Flowers white, scarcely 4 in. wide, 
produced in early June in rounded clusters 4 to I in. wide at the end of short 
leafy shoots springing from the growths of the previous year ; flower-stalks 
downy ; calyx glabrous except near the flower-stalk, its lobes triangular ; petals 
roundish obovate ; ovary smooth. 

Native of Yunnan, China ; discovered by the Abbé Delavay ; introduced to 
cultivation by Forrest, who found it on the eastern flank of the Lichiang Range 
in 1910. I do not think it is common in cultivation but Mr L. de Rothschild 
showed some pleasing flowering sprays at Westminster, in June 1929. It 
appears to be most nearly related to S. media (vol. ii., p. 539) which has round 
(not angled) young shoots and much more distinctly toothed leaves. 


STEWARTIA. TERNSTREMIACE. 


In the first edition of this work, vol. ii, p. 553, S. sinensis was 
described and erroneously called ‘‘S. monodelpha.” In the second and 
subsequent editions the error was corrected. S. sinensis is purely Chinese, 
S. monodelpha purely Japanese. 

Wilson describes S. MONODELPHA, Stebold and Zuccarini, as a tree 
very common in S. Japan, particularly on the island of Yakushima, 
with a smooth, pale brown trunk up to 3 ft. in diameter, and from 50 
to 80 ft. high. It has ovate-lanceolate leaves, which, like the young 
shoots, are more or less downy at first. The flowers are white, 1 to 
1} ins. wide; petals spreading, silky at the back; stamens united below ; 
anthers violet; ovary 4} to 4 in. high, covered with yellowish closely 
pressed hairs. ae 

I am not certain whether this stewartia is in cultivation in this country. 
Coming from the southern parts of Japan it would perhaps be tender 
unless it occurs there on mountains. ‘The fruit is the smallest in this 
genus, being only 3 in. wide; the flower also would appear to be the 
smallest. It is figured in Siebold’s Hora Japonica, t. 96. 
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S. KOREANA, Wakaz. 
(Flora Sylvatica Koreana, part xvii., t. 16.) 


A deciduous tree up to 45 or $0 ft. high ; young shoots smooth. Leaves 
oval to ovate, with a short slender point and a broadly tapered or occasionally 
rounded base, shallowly toothed ; 1} to 4 ins. long, # to 3 ins. wide; silky-hairy 
when very young, the hairs soon falling away except for a few on the midrib 
and stalk; stalk } to }in. long. Flowers solitary in the leaf-axils or sometimes 
terminal, each on a smooth or slightly downy stalk 4 in. long, white, 2# ins. 
wide. Petals spreading, oval, 1 in. wide, silky at the back except at the 
wavy margin ; stamens with white staiks ; sepals roundish, 2 in. wide, silky 
outside ; styles reddish, united. Seed-vessel woody, ovoid, beaked, # in. long, 
silky. 

Native of Korea ; introduced to America by Wilson in 1918. I am not sure 
that it is in cultivation in this country but it may possibly be so under the 
name “S,. pseudocamellia,” to which species it is closely allied and which it 
much resembles. The flower of the Korean species, however, is larger, with 
the petals more spreading and not forming a cup-shaped corolla as in S. pseudo- 
camellia.>-The latter differs also in the leaves which are narrower and more 
slenderly tapered at the base, more distinctly and for a longer time silky-downy 
beneath, with the down more appressed. Mr A. Osborn of Kew, who saw small 
trees in the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., at the end of June 1930, informs me that 
they were beautifully in flower then and showed the species definitely to be 
one of the best of the stewartias. Dr Rehder observes that the leaves change 
to “bright-brownish orange or orange-red in autumn.” 


S. SERRATA, Maximowitcs. 
(Bot. Mag, t. 8771.) 


A deciduous tree probably 30 ft. and upwards high; young shoots often 
reddish and slightly hairy at first, becoming smooth. Leaves oval or obovate, 
tapered towards the base, more abruptly so towards the pointed apex, margins 
set with incurved teeth ; 13 to 3 ins. long, half as much wide; dull green and 
smooth above ; paler, downy in the vein-axils and usually hairy on the midrib 
beneath ; stalk § to } in. long. Flowers solitary in the leaf-axils of the young 
shoots, cup-shaped, 2 to 25 ins. wide, opening in June; flower-stalk 3 to } in. 
long, hairy. Petals five, creamy white, stained with red outside, scoop-shaped, 
I in. wide, the margins jagged. Stamens numerous, free, their stalks silky 
at the base; anthers yellow. Sepals five (occasionally six), ovate-oblong, 
3 to { in. long, pointed, smooth except for minute hairs on the margin; 
persisting to the fruiting stage and then much reflexed. Seed-vessel woody, 
ovoid, ? in. long, quite smooth, each of the five divisions tapered to a beak at 
the top. Seeds winged like those of an elm. 

Native of Japan, where it appears to be uncommon. I first became 
acquainted with it in 1915, when it was sent in flower to Kew by the late Sir 
Edmund Loder ; it had also then been in cultivation for some time at Nymans 
in Sussex. Like all its kind it is an attractive tree. Its nearest ally, perhaps, 
is S. sinensis, but that species is amply distinguished by its hairy ovary and 
seed-vessel, by its stamens being united at the base, and by having no tufts of 
down in the vein-axils of the leaf beneath. Branches beautifully in flower 
were shown by Lt.-Col. Stephenson Clarke at Westminster on 21st June 
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STRANVAESIA. ROSACEA. 


There are three species (or forms) of Stranvesia from China in 
cultivation, viz., S. Davidiana, S. undulata, and S. salicifolia. By Rehder 
and Wilson the two last have been reduced to varieties of S. Davidiana. 
S. undulata seems to be distinct enough and, as generally seen, is an ever- 
green shrub of spreading habit with lanceolate, slenderly-pointed leaves 
and orange-red fruits. There is a plant at Exbury, Hants, 6 ft. high and 
12 ft wide. (See vol. ii., p. 556.) S. salicifolia, on the other hand, is of 
erect habit, more tree-like, the leaves are more oblong, with more parallel 
margins, shorter pointed, more numerously veined; and the fruits are 
red. (See below.) 


S. DAVIDIANA, Decazsne. 
(Bot. Mag., t. goo8 ; Photinia Davidiana, Cardot.) 


The typical S. Davidiana is figured in the Botanical Magazine from a plant 
of Forrest’s introduction grown by the Marquis of Headfort in his garden near 
Kells, Co. Meath. As depicted there, the leaves have pretty much the same 
outline as those of S. undulata, but Forrest’s specimens show therm to be 
considerably larger and as much as 43 ins. long by 1# ins. wide. It will 
become difficult apparently to distinguish S. salicifolia from S. Davidiana by 
the foliage, as it is possible to find leaves from both identical in shape, 
nevertheless in typical Davidiana they are on a whole considerably wider in 
proportion to their length and the plant itself more vigorous and tree-like. 
The fruits of the latter are globose, brilliant red, ¢ in. or rather more wide and 
generally larger. There does not appear to be anything distinctive in the 
angles at which the leaf-veins join the midrib, or in their number, or in 
the degree of downiness of the inflorescence. 

S. Davidiana is a native of the mountains which separate the valleys of the 
Yangtse, Mekong, and Salwin rivers. Forrest found it over 30 ft. high. 
Originally discovered by Pére David, near Moupin, in 1869. Plants at Exbury 
are 20 ft. high. 


S. SALICIFOLIA, Hutchinson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8862; S. Davidiana var. salic., Reider and Wilson.) 


An evergreen shrub with erect branches, perhaps a small tree; young 
shoots densely clothed with brown down which persists more or less on the 
year-old branchlets. Leaves narrowly oblong or lance-shaped, pointed, tapered 
towards both ends, not toothed ; 14 to 4 ins. long, # to 1 in. wide; bright green 
above, paler beneath and smooth on both sides except fora line of down on 
the midrib above ; stalk 4 to ? in. long, downy like the young shoots. Flowers 
in terminal corymbs 3 ins. wide; stalks downy. Each flower is 4 in. wide, 
with five round white petals ; stamens about twenty, with red anthers which 
give a pretty tinge to the flower clusters. Fruits red, globose, 4 in. wide. 

Native of W. China. I saw this shrub in the nursery of the Arnold 
Arboretum in 1910 and obtained a plant for Kew which I believe represents its 
first introduction to England. It had been introduced to America by Wilson 
in 1907. As noted above under S. Davidiana, it is difficult to find any really 
distinctive character from that species and it is probably merely a form of it. 
A handsome-fruited, quite hardy shrub. 

S. UNDULATA var. FRUCTU-LUTEO.—The typical form of S. undulata is now becoming 
fairly well known and is valued for its orange or orange-red fruits. In January 1920 
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Mr Coey of the Donard Nursery Co., Newcastle, Co. Down, sent to Kew a specimen 
bearing bright yellow fruits. Mr Coey wrote that “three plants of a batch I raised have 
these yellow fruits. The young wood seems to be as red as in the red-fruited plants. 
This form may be distinguished as var. FRUCTU-LUTEO. 


ST VRAX  STORASG | SLY RACACE AT 
(VOLM leaps 50) 


S. LANGKONGENSE, W. W. Smith. 


A deciduous shrub of bushy habit up to 6 ft. high as found in a wild state ; 
young shoots covered with minute, brownish, starry down. Leaves alternate, 
indistinctly toothed, ovate or obovate, rounded to tapered at the base, often 
narrowed abruptly at the end to a short point; 1 to 2} ins. long, # to 2 ins. 
wide; dark dull green and strewn with pale minute down above, white and 
soft with starry down beneath ; veins in four to six pairs, yellowish ; stalk } in. 
or less long. Flowers white (pure or with a creamy tint), about 1 in. wide, 
borne singly or in pairs in the leaf-axils and at the end of shoots I to 2 ins. 
long, thus forming a kind of short raceme. Corolla five-lobed, shortly tubular 
at the base, downy (especially outside) ; stamens ten, anthers yellowish ; calyx 
cup-shaped, } in. long, five-toothed, velvety with brown down. Fruit nut-like, 
egg-shaped, # in. long, 4 in. wide, at first covered with down. 

Native of Yunnan, W. China; found in 1910 by Forrest on hills at the 
south end of the Langkong Valley, “in dry, open, stony, pasture.” This 
species appears to be very rare in cultivation and I have only seen it at 
Caerhays, where it flowers in June and July and is very pleasing then. It 
occurs wild at altitudes of 7000 to gooo ft., but quite what degree of hardiness 
that suggests I am not certain about. I should judge it to be tender in a place 
like Kew. 


There are at Caerhays in Cornwall and at Headfort in Co. Meath examples of styrax 
which appear to be hybrids between langkongense and Wilsonii (vol. ii, p. 560), the 
relationship to the latter being suggested by their taller, freer habit (some are already 
Io ft. high), thinner twigs, and especially by a more markedly angular toothing of the 
leaves and the closer, tighter covering of down beneath them. They resemble langkong- 
ense in the larger leaves and flowers and in the whiteness of the leaves beneath, but 
appear to me to be handsomer than either of their presumed parents. 


S. SHIRAIANUM, Makino. 


A small deciduous tree ; young shoots covered with minute stellate down. 
Leaves mostly obovate and tapered at the base, sometimes roundish ; coarsely 
and unevenly toothed (or almost lobed) above the middle, entire towards the 
base ;'13 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 3 ins. wide; stellately downy beneath, more 
especially on the midrib, thinly so elsewhere ; veins in six to eight pairs ; 
stalk § to } in. long. Flowers white, very shortly stalked, produced during 
June in racemes that terminate young, leafy, lateral shoots and are about 
24 ins. long. Corolla § to } in. long, funnel-shaped, five-lobed, the lobes 
ovate, pointed and about half as long as the tubular part, downy. Calyx 
bell-shaped, with five triangular, sometimes bifid, lobes, thickly covered with 
tawny down. Fruit globose to egg-shaped, 4 in. long. 

Native of Japan, where it is said to be sparingly distributed ; introduced 
to the United States in 1915. This is a very distinct species, firstly in the 
tube of the corolla being twice as long as the lobes (usually it is shorter) and, 
secondly, in the shape of the leaves with their broad ends and deep toothing. 
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They bear a considerable resemblance to those of Hamamelis japonica. I do 
not know if this styrax exists in this country, but if not it should be introduced 


as it is undoubtedly a handsome tree, and it should be hardy in most parts of 
the British Isles. 


S: SHWELIENSE, W. IW. Sinzth. 


A deciduous shrub up to 25 ft. high in a wild state, with reddish brown, 
stellately downy young shoots. Leaves elliptical, pointed, usually tapered 
but sometimes rounded at the base, shallowly toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, ? to 
2 ins. wide; dark dull green above, greyish beneath, both sides soft and 
velvety to the touch ; chief veins in five to seven pairs; stalk 1 in. or less 
long. Flowers white, about 1 in. wide, produced on short leafy shoots as 
in langkongense. Corolla lobes downy outside and at the margins. Calyx 
bell-shaped, ¢ in. long, very downy, minutely toothed or almost entire ; flower- 
stalk about ¢ in. long, often thickening towards the calyx and giving it a 
funnel-like shape. 

Native of the Tengyueh-Shweli divide, Yunnan, W. China, at altitudes of 
about 7ooo ft. ; discovered by Forrest in 1913. I only know it as growing 
at Caerhays, where it was, in 1932, some 6 or 8 ft. high ; it blossoms there in 
late June and July. S. langkongense, to which it is akin, has smaller leaves, 
whiter beneath and less velvety, and its calyx is more distinctly toothed. 


SYRINGAD HuicAG OLEBACEA: 


Since the original compilation of the first two volumes of this 
work a considerable number of additional species of lilac have become 
established in gardens. Like so many genera of plants in recent times, 
Syringa has suffered from over-elaboration, and a considerable number ot 
specific names have been given on insufficient grounds. This has been 
especially so in that section of the lilacs (see vol. il, p. 565) known as 
the VILLOs& group. In this the inflorescence is borne on a leafy shoot 
and is strictly terminal, as distinct from the common lilac group 
(VULGARES) whose shoots rarely form a terminal bud but produce 
leafless inflorescences from a pair of lateral buds. 

In 1929 Mrs Susan McKelvey of Boston, Mass., published a fine 
quarto volume, Ze Li/ac (pp. 581 and profusely illustrated), in which by a 
generous and wholesome reduction of false species, she has very much 
simplified the study of this genus. The following names, several of them 
now well known in gardens, are suppressed :— 


Sargentiana as synonymous with Komarowii. 


Dielsiana ; : 

Genseidert } i ~ microphylla. 

tetanoloba ? " Sweginzowii. 

Adamiana 

Wilsonii a re tomentella. 

albo-rosea ! 
Rehderiana + be tomentella yar. Rehderiana. 
Koehneana ieee: 

Palibiniana } a2 bs Mephioe: 

formosissima re Pr Wollfii. 


In the making of them too much stress was placed on the presence 
or absence on the various parts of the plant of mere downiness, which 
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Mrs McKelvey has shown to be a most unreliable character in this genus. 
By the help of her work, at any rate, one need no longer go from one plant 
to another with a different name, trying to discover differences which do 
not exist. ; 

The very handsome lilac known as “Lutéce” is a hybrid raised by 
L. Henry in the Jardin des Plantes, Paris, by crossing S. Josikea and 
S. villosa. The name “S. Henryi” has been given by C. K. Schneider 
as a collective term to this and other hybrids of the same origin. 

Mr Emile Lemoine of Nancy, France, in 1911 introduced to notice 
in his catalogue a race of early flowering lilacs which he had raised 
by crossing S, oblata var. Giraldii with forms of common lilac. The 
variety named ‘“Lamartine” is especially good at Kew. ‘The varieties 
“Descartes,” “Necker,” and “ Villar” (single-flowered), also “ Vauban” 
and “Claude Bernard” (double) are well worth cultivating for their late 
April or early May flowers. The name “‘Syringa hyacinthiflora,” first used 
in 1878 by-Lemoine for a hybrid with double flowers between oblata and 
vulgaris azurea plena, has been adopted as a collective term for this group. 


S. KOMAROWH, C. K. Schneider. 
(McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 29-33. 


A deciduous shrub up to 15 ft. high ; young shoots pale brown, distinctly 
warted. Leaves mostly oval, but sometimes obovate or ovate-lanceolate, 
tapered sometimes slenderly and equally towards both ends, sometimes more 
abruptly towards the apex; 3 to 7 ins. long, 1 to 2? ins. wide; dark green 
above and downy on the sunken midrib when young ; yellowish green beneath 
and downy more or less all over; stalk } to ? in. long. Inflorescence borne 
on a leafy shoot, nodding, 4 to 6 ins. long, 2 ins. wide, of cylindric shape, 
made up of whorls of densely packed flowers, the main-stalk strongly warted 
and sparingly downy. Flowers deep rose, pink, or lilac-coloured, about } in. 
long, the four lobes of the corolla 31; in. long, erect or rather spreading ; calyx 
cup-shaped, ;/; in. long, with shallow triangular lobes or truncate, rather 
downy like the short flower-stalk. Seed-vessel $ in, long, nearly smooth. 
(Villose section.) 

Native of W. Szechuen, China; introduced by Wilson in 1908, but 
apparently represented in the St Petersburg herbarium in 1893. It is a 
handsome lilac closely related to S. reflexa, which differs in its more slender, 
longer and more recurved panicles and usually more warted fruits. 

Var. SARGENTIANA, C, K. Schneider (S. Sargentiana, C. K. Schneider).— 
At first given specific rank by Schneider, this was afterwards reduced by him 
toa variety. It is considered to differ from typical Komarowii in the more 
downy under surface of the leaves, more downy longer panicles, and very 
downy calyx. Mrs McKelvey has made the name synonymous with S. 
Komarowii, not allowing it even varietal rank. 


S. MEYERI, C. K. Schneider. MEVER’S LILAC 
(McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 86-91.) 


_ This lilac was introduced by the late F. N. Meyer from Chihli, N. China, 
in 1908 to the United States Dept. of Agriculture by means of cuttings. It 
is a deciduous shrub of dense, compact habit growing up to 5 or 6 ft. high, 
with slightly downy, squarish young shoots. Leaves oval, sometimes inclined 
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to obovate ; } to 1} ins. long, not quite so wide; smooth except occasionally 
for down on the veins beneath. Two pairs of veins run from the base of the 
leaf to the apex parallel with the margins, The violet-purple flowers are 
produced in May and June, densely packed in panicles up to 4 ins. long and 
23 ins. wide. Corolla } in. long, with spreading lobes giving it a diameter of 
over tin. Calyx and flower-stalks either smooth or slightly downy. Seed- 
vessel $ to } in. long, warted. (V«u/gares section.) 

Meyer’s lilac is only known as a cultivated plant in N. China. It is most 
closely related to S. pubescens (vol ii, p. 571), whose leaves are not generally 
so tapered at the base, more downy beneath, and have three or more pairs of 
veins. Mrs McKelvey thinks it may eventually prove to be a selected form of 
that species. As a dwarf, compact, ornamental lilac it is well worth cultivation. 
It will flower when scarcely 1 ft. high and a plant twenty years old in the 
Arnold Arboretum, Mass., is only 5 ft. high. A plant at Kew, received from 
France in 1923 under this name and said to have been collected by Mr J. Hers 
in N. China, is quite hardy. 


S. MICROPHYLLA, Dzels. SMALL-LEAVED LILAC. 


(McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 74-79; S. Dielsiana, C. A. Schneider ; 
S. Schneideri, Lingelshe1m.) 


A deciduous shrub 5 ft. or more high, of spreading habit, with slender, 
downy young shoots. Leaves roundish ovate, pointed or rounded at the apex; 
4 to 2 ins. long, } to 1} ins. wide; dark green above, greyish green beneath, 
slightly downy on both surfaces, ciliate; stalk} to4in. long. Panicles 2 to 4 ins. 
long and I+ to 2 ins. wide ; produced in pairs at the end of the shoot and often 
supplemented by lateral ones. Flowers very fragrant, lilac-coloured, the 
corolla slender-tubed, 2 in. long, with the spreading lobes oblong, round-ended, 
din. long ; calyx downy, helmet-shaped, ;'; in. long, with very short triangular 
lobes. Seed-vessel spindle-shaped, $ in. long, warted. 

Native of N. and W. China; discovered by Pére Giraldi in 1893 ; intro- 
duced to the Coombe Wood Nursery by Purdom in ig10. It is a June 
flowering lilac belonging to the Vudgares section. As with some other species, 
its nomenclature has been confused owing to the varying degree of downiness 
of the leaves, etc. The lilacs named S. Dielsiana and S. microphylla var. 
glabriuscula are now considered to be merely forms of this species with glabrous 
or nearly glabrous shoots, leaves, and calyx, and are connected with the type 
by many intermediate forms. A second crop of flowers is sometimes produced 
in autumn on the current year’s leafy shoots. It is a very distinct lilac on 
account of the small size and often nearly orbicular shape of the leaves. 


S. POTANINI, C. K. Schneider. POTANIN’S LILAC. 
(Bot. Mag., t. go6o.) 


A deciduous shrub of graceful habit ultimately 9 to 12 ft. high; young 
shoots minutely downy. Leaves mostly oval, slenderly pointed, tapered at the 
base; 14 to3 ins. long, ? to 14 ins. wide ; dark green and minutely but densely 
downy above, thickly covered with soft down beneath ; stalk F: to $ in. long. 
Inflorescence loosely pyramidal, erect, 3 to 6 ins. long, 2 to 3 ins. wide ; main 
and secondary flower-stalks downy. Flowers fragrant, } to 4 in. long, white 
to pale rosy purple, the tube very slender, the four lobes + in. long, narrowly 
oblong; anthers yellow. Calyx downy, cup-shaped, shallowly toothed or 
nearly truncate. Seed-vessel 2 in. long, pointed, glossy, smooth or minutely and 


sparsely warted. Po ; 
Native of W. China in the provinces of Yunnan, Szechuen, and Kansu ; 
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discovered in the latter, in 1885, by the Russian traveller, Potanin, after whom 
it is named. Wilson found it near Tachien-lu in 1904 and again in 1908. A 
fine plant, about ro ft. high when I saw it in 1930, is growing in Major Stern’s 
chalk garden at Highdown, near Worthing. This was raised in 1914 from 
Farrer’s seeds collected in Kansu and has almost white, delightfully fragrant 
flowers with yellow anthers. It is related to S. Julianze (vol. ii., p. 568) but that 
species has smaller leaves, dark violet anthers, and a glabrous calyx. Both 
belong to the Vu/gares section. Nearly related to them 1s a 

S. PINETORUM, W. W. Smith.—According to Forrest, who collected it in June 1914, 
in Yunnan, it is a shrub 4 to 8 ft. high with pale lavender-rose flowers. They have yellow 
anthers and the leaves, 1 to 14, ins. long, are hairy on the midrib and veins beneath. It is 
doubtful whether the true plant is in cultivation. 


S. REFLEXA, C. K. Schneider. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8869; McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 21-28.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. or perhaps more high; young shoots 
somewhat angular, stout, warty, becoming grey the second season. Leaves 
oval-oblong, sometimes obovate or ovate-lanceolate, pointed, mostly tapered 
at the baSe ; 3 to 8 ins. long, nearly half as much wide; dark green above, 
paler beneath; there are many short hairs on the midrib and chief veins 
beneath, otherwise they become nearly smooth before falling. Flowers 
densely packed in a series of whorls on a terminal, leafy, arching or pendulous, 
cylindrical or narrowly pyramidal panicle, 4 to 8 ins. long and 1% to 4 ins. 
wide ; opening in June, not fragrant. Each flower has a narrow funnel-shaped 
tube about 4 in. long, rich pink or purplish pink outside, whitish within ; and 
four ovate, pointed lobes inflexed at the tip which give the flower a diameter 
of in. Calyx cup-shaped, with small erect teeth ; smooth or slightly downy. 
Seed-vessel cylindrical, # in. long, warted. 

Native of Hupeh, Central China ; discovered by Henry in 1889 ; introduced 
in 1910 by Wilson, who found it at elevations of 8000 to gooo ft. It is 
undoubtedly one of the handsomest of the Chinese lilacs and perfectly hardy. 
The most distinctive character is afforded by the shape and pose of the 
inflorescence which, in being densely packed with blossom, in being of 
cylindrical shape and more or less pendulous, differs from all other cultivated 
lilacs except S. Komarowii (g.v.). It belongs to the Vzl/os@ section. 


S. SWEGINZOWII, Koehne. 
(McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 55-60; S. tetanoloba, C. K. Schneider.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high, with slender, glabrous, purplish-brown 
young shoots. Leaves of thin texture, ovate-lanceolate or oval-lanceolate, 
often long and slenderly pointed, sometimes more abruptly pointed, the base 
tapered or almost rounded ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide ; dark green and 
smooth above, paler and hairy on the chief veins beneath, ciliate; stalk 
4 to 4 in. long. Panicles terminal, erect, usually 6 to 8 ins. long, opening in 
June, sometimes supported by lateral ones; flower-stalks mostly glabrous, 
purplish. Flowers fragrant, pale rosy lilac, white inside the corolla lobes. 
Corolla 4 in. long, slender-tubed ; lobes spreading ; anthers yellow, inserted 
near the top. Calyx truncate or with shallowly triangular teeth, smooth, 
purplish. Seed-vessel 4 in. long, pointed, smooth, shining. (V//os@ section.) 

Native of China; first named in 1gto from a cultivated plant in a private 
garden near Riga ; it must, therefore, have been introduced to Europe early in 
the century, if not before. It was collected in Szechuen by Wilson for Messrs 
Veitch in 1904, and he found it again in August 1910 at Sungpan, in the 
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northern part of the same province. It is a very hardy, charming lilac of 
graceful habit which first came into notice in this country through being 
exhibited by the Hon. Vicary Gibbs at Westminster on 8th June 1915, when it 
received an Award of Merit. Mr Lemoine has sent out a lilac which he calls 
““S. Sweginzowii superba.” Except that it has panicles somewhat larger than 
ordinary, such as might be developed under very good cultivation, it does not 
seem to differ from the type. The species is akin to S. villosa, but has thinner, 
smaller leaves and a more slender corolla tube, from which the anthers do not 
protrude. 


S. TOMENTELLA, Bureau and Franchet. 


(S. Wilsonii, C. A. Schnerder, Bot. Mag., t. 8739; S. alborosea, V. EZ. Brown ; 
S. Adamiana, Balfour fil.) 


A deciduous shrub up to Io or 15 ft. high; young shoots usually without 
down but sprinkled with pale warts. Leaves oval to ovate, pointed, more or 
less wedge-shaped at the base; 2 to 6 ins. long, half as much wide; dark 
green, smooth, or slightly downy above, pale and downy (sometimes very 
much so) beneath, ciliate; stalk ¢ to $ in. long. Panicles erect, terminal, 
up to 8 ins. long and 5 ins. wide, rather loose ; flower-stalks reddish, more or 
less downy, sometimes smooth. Flowers pale lilac-pink, white inside, with a 
fragrance resembling, but not so strong as, that of common lilac. Corolla- 
tube about $ in. long with four lobes spreading sufficiently to give the flower 
a diameter of }in. Calyx cup-shaped, reddish, ; in. long, truncate or slightly 
toothed, smooth or downy. Seed-vessel shining, spindle-shaped, # in. long, 
warted but not downy. (Vz/los@ section.) 

Native of W. China; first described in 1891 from material collected by 
Prince Henri d’Orleans the previous year. It had been collected a year 
previously by A. E. Pratt, but did not reach cultivation until 1904, when 
Wilson introduced it from W. Szechuen to Veitch’s nursery at Coombe Wood. 
This sending was named “S. alborosea” by N. E. Brown. In 1908 Wilson 
again collected it in W. Szechuen and of part of his material Schneider made 
a new species, viz., S. Wilsonii, and identified the remainder as S. tomentella. 
Mrs McKelvey now regards them as one species, the differences consisting 
chiefly in the degree of pubescence. 

Var. REHDERIANA, Rehder (S. Rehderiana, C. K. Schneider), has densely 
downy shoots, panicles and under surface of leaves, and more hidden anthers. 
I have not seen living plants, but Mrs McKelvey sinks this also under 
S. tomentella. 

In all its forms S. tomentella is very handsome and, like others of the 
Villose group, valuable in coming into flower after the common lilac and its 
varieties are past. The often very densely downy undersurface of the leaves 


is distinctive. 


S. VELUTINA, Komarow. KOREAN LILAC. 


(McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 67-73 ; S. Palabiniana, Nakai ; S. Koehneana, 
C. Ky Schneider.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 1o ft. high, with slightly downy or glabrous, 
sometimes glandular, purplish young shoots. Leaves oval, ovate or rhomboidal 
to lanceolate, long- to short-pointed, tapered at the base; 2 to 33 ins. long, 
1 to 2 ins. wide; dark dull green and smooth or slightly downy above, paler 
and more or less downy beneath; leaf-stalk } to 3 in. long. Panicles often 
in pairs from the terminal pair of buds of the previous season’s shoots, each 
4 to 6 ins. long, rather thinly set with blossom. Flowers opening in late May 


and June, fragrant. Corolla very slender, 1 in. long, less in diameter, of 
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various shades of lilac outside, white within; anthers purple, near to but not 
reaching the mouth. Flower-stalks and calyx often purplish, varying from 
downy to glabrous. Seed-vessel 2 in. long, pointed, warty. (Vulgares section.) 
Native of Korea and N. China; discovered in the former country in 1897 ; 
introduced to St Petersburg soon after. Mrs McKelvey, in her recent mono- 
graph, has sunk several names under S. velutina which were previously 
regarded as specific. Amongst them is S. Palibiniana, which had been 
cultivated under that name since 1917, but only differs in the amount of down 
carried by the various parts. There appears, indeed, to be in this species 
every gradation between glabrousness and the velvetiness the specific name 
implies. Wilson found a white-flowered form in Korea in 1917—var. LACTEA, 


S. WoLFII, C. K. Schnezder. 
(McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 16-20; S. formosissima, \Vakaz.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 20 ft. high; young shoots glabrous or nearly so, 
turning grey. Leaves oval-lanceolate, slenderly pointed, more or less abruptly 
tapered at the base, smooth except for down beneath (especially on the veins) ; 
3 to 7 ins, long, about half as wide; dark green above, pale beneath ; stalk 
4 to rin. long. Panicle terminal, up to 12 ins. long, opening in June; flower- 
stalks downy. Flowers lilac, fragrant; corolla 4 in. long, the lobes erect ; 
anthers inserted halfway down the tube, primrose yellow. Calyx usually more 
or less downy, sometimes smooth; cup-shaped, scarcely or not at all lobed. 
Seed-vessel 4 in. long, smooth, blunt ended. (V7//os@ section.) 

Native of Korea and Manchuria ; introduced about 1909. This handsome 
and very hardy lilac is related to S. villosa, which differs, however, in the 
corolla lobes being spreading and in the anthers being near the mouth. It is 
still more closely allied to S. Josikzea, the Hungarian lilac, which has the same 
erect corolla lobes but has smaller anthers inserted even lower than those of 
S. Wolfii. S. Josikeea is not so vigorous, has smaller leaves paler beneath, 
and is not so handsome a shrub (vol. i1., p. 568). 


S. YUNNANENSIS, Franchet. YUNNAN LILAC. 
(McKelvey’s The Lilac, tt. 6-10.) 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high, of rather erect, slender habit ; young 
shoots minutely downy or glabrous, reddish, thinly but conspicuously warty. 
Leaves oval, oblong-lanceolate or narrowly obovate, tapered at the base, 
pointed ; 1} to 35 ins. long, ? to 13 ins. wide; dull green above, glaucous 
beneath, glabrous on both surfaces but margined with minute hairs; stalk 
reddish, 3 to # in. long. Panicle terminal, up to 8 ins. long and 6 ins. wide, 
flower-stalks minutely downy. Flowers fragrant, opening in June. Corolla 
pale pink, becoming almost white, } to 2 in. long, } in. across the spreading 
lobes ; anthers yellow, reaching the mouth of the tube. Calyx smooth, cup- 
shaped, with very small teeth, reddish. Seed-vessel smooth, 3 in. long. 
(Villose@ section.) 7 

Native of Yunnan, China ; first named in 1891 from specimens collected by 
Delavay ; first introduced to this country by Forrest when collecting for 
Mr A. K. Bulley, 1904-7. It is a pleasing lilac and is most closely related to 
the Himalayan S. Emodi. It has, especially, the same smooth, pale, almost 
glaucous under surface of the leaves. The Himalayan lilac is distinct in its 
much larger leaves and in the anthers being more protruded. Plants grown at 
Kew and Aldenham as S. yunnanensis appear to fit the type in every way 
except that the panicles are quite glabrous. The typical plant is growing at 
Moreton Paddox in Warwickshire. 


TAIWANIA CRYPTOMERIOIDES 
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TAIWANIA CRYPTOMERIOIDES, Hayata. CONIFERA. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 30, 1920, fig. 997—young tree.) 


An evergreen tree averaging in its adult state 150 to 180 ft., but 
occasionally over 200 ft. in height, the trunk (sometimes 30 ft. in girth) 
clothed with reddish brown bark separating from it in loose strips. As in so 
many conifers, the leaves of juvenile trees are quite distinct from those of 
adult ones. The former are arranged equally all round the stem, about 
twenty to the inch, awl-shaped, } to 2 in. long, ;1, in. wide at the base, 
spine-tipped and of hard texture. Leaves and twigs of adult trees very 
like those of Athrotaxis laxifolia, the former being } to } in. long, triangular 
in Cross section, incurved at the shortly pointed apex, with stomata on all 
three surfaces; they are close enough together completely to hide the 
stems. Cones terminal, ovoid-cylindrical, } in. long, } to in. wide; scales 
numerous, rounded, overlapping. 

Native of Formosa, especially on Mt. Morrison; first introduced to 
England in 1920 by E. H. Wilson, who had raised plants in the Arnold 
Arboretum from seed he had himself collected in Formosa. This tree 
is one of the tallest conifers in the Old World and is only surpassed in 
height by some native of the Himalaya. The shoots of young trees are 
very like those of Cryptomeria japonica and the adult tree is in general 
aspect also similar. In youth it is extremely elegant, the branches 
curved gracefully upwards, the branchlets slender and more or less 
drooping. The taiwania has lived in the open in the National Pinetum 
at Bedgebury since 1926, although it suffered in the winter of 1928-9. 
The Marquis of Headfort showed a fine young tree at the Conifer Congress 
at Westminster in November 1931, which he had grown outside in 
Co. Meath. It will no doubt be quite hardy in the maritime counties of 
the south and west. The generic name is adapted from “Taiwan,” the 
Chinese name for the island of Formosa. 


TAXODIUM MUCRONATUM, Zenore. MEXICAN SWAMP 
CYPRESS. CONIFER. 
(T. distichum var. mucronatum, A. /Tenry.) 


Taken altogether this tree seems distinct enough from the familiar 
swamp cypress of the S.E. United States (Taxodium distichum) to rank 
as a species, although the botanical differences appear to consist in the 
leaves being shorter, in its flowering in autumn instead of spring, in the 
panicles of the male flowers being longer, and in the tree being generally 
of a more evergreen type. It is a more southern tree, being found at its 
best in Mexico, and is not so well adapted for our climate. It has, 
nevertheless, grown to a height of 8 or io ft. at Kew at the margin of 
water without any artificial protection and is there well distinguished by 
a proportion of its leaves hanging on throughout the winter. According 
to Henry the leaves generally remain on the trees for two years in Mexico. 

There are some trees in that country very remarkable for their size and 
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age, the most wonderful of them all being one growing in the churchyard 
of Santa Maria del Tule, about eighteen miles south-east of the city of 
Ooxaca. The height of this tree is about 140 ft. and the diameter of its 
trunk upwards of 40 ft. Its age has been calculated’as 5000 years (from 
the number of annual rings in a scooped-out portion of the trunk) and 
it is generally regarded as the oldest tree in the world. It has been 
suggested, however, that it may be really a cluster of several trees originally 
growing so close together that the trunks have amalgamated. 


TAXUS CHINENSIS, Rekder. CHINESE YEW. TAXACEA. 
(T. cuspidata var. ch., Rehder and Wilson; T. baccata var. ch., Pilger.) 


To the yews described in vol. ii., p. 579 e¢ seg., a notice of this 
species may.now be added. It was introduced in 1908 from Central and 
Western China by Wilson, who observes that it is scattered throughout 
Western Hupeh and Szechuen, especially in regions where hard, carboni- 
ferous limestone prevails. He found it occasionally 50 ft. high with a 
rich red-brown trunk 3 to 4 ft. in diameter. The plants at Kew raised 
from his seeds are distinguished from T. baccata by the leaves being 
longer (? to r4 ins.), by their being set usually wider apart on the branch- 
let, by being more curved, and by spreading horizontally. They seem to 
represent a type found in Szechuen. Other ee collected in Hupeh 
by Henry and Wilson have leaves only 5 + to 4 in. long and closely set on 
the twig. These appear to be of a quite oe yew compared with the 
Szechuen plants, but they are the form to which Pilger first used the 
name “chinensis.” The yews of China seem to need further elucidation. 


T. MEDIA, Rehder, is a hybrid between T. cuspidata and T. baccata (see vol. ii.) raised 
in the United States about 1900. According to Rehder the foliage is similar to that of 
cuspidata but more distinctly two-ranked. Its var. HATFIELDII is of the same type as 
the Irish yew, the shoots being erect, the leaves spreading all round the shoot, not in two 
ranks. Introduced to Kew in 1931. Var. HICKSII is of the same type but of columnar 
shape, Hatfieldii being of compact, conical shape. 


TELOPEA TRUNCATA, &. Brown. TASMANIAN WARATAH. 
PROTEACE. 


An evergreen, varying from a shrub of low, spreading habit to a small 
tree up to 25 ft. high; young shoots stout, round, covered with brownish 
down. Leaves alternate, of stiff leathery texture, usually closely set on 
the branchlets where some persist for two years. They are of oblanceolate 
shape, tapered gradually to the base, more abruptly to the apex which may 
be rounded or pointed, sometimes having two or three large teeth, or some- 
times geil i. on young cultivated plants) being deeply bilobed; 2 to 
5 ins. long, § to } in. wide; dullish green above, rather glaucous beneath. 
Flowers rich crimson, crowded in a terminal head 2 to 3 ins. wide, each 
blossom of much the same shape as those of Embothrium coccineum ; the 
slender curved perianth is about 1 in. long, splitting and showing the 
conspicuously exposed, curving style 1 to 1} ins. long, with the “large 
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knob-like stigma at the end. The flower is filled with honey. Seed-pod 
woody, cylindrical, curved, about 2 ins. long, terminated by a “tail” 
4 to $ in. long. 

_ Native of Tasmania and especially abundant on Mt. Wellington, where 
It flowers in December and January, but where it is said to be becoming 
Scarce in the frequented parts because of the spoliation of the blossom for 
Christmas decoration. One writer remarks that “the vivid scarlet colouring 
of the flowers shining out amongst the sombre blue-greens of the gum 
forests is certainly one of the most beautiful sights the Tasmanian bush 
affords.” Ninety years ago a Tasmanian correspondent of Kew wrote: 
“T really think this plant will do well in the open air in Britain; it is 
only found in the cool mountainous parts of the island and I have tried 
in vain to coax it to grow in my garden, but the summer heats have always 
destroyed it.” A plant has been in the rock garden at Kew for two or 
three winters and is now about 18 ins. high and quite healthy; there is a 
larger example in Mr G. W. E. Loder’s garden at Wakehurst in Sussex. 
I suppose these plants were raised from seeds collected by Comber and I 
cannot find that it has ever been cultivated here before. It should flower 
with us in early summer. Comber suggests a peaty soil for it, in a young 
state at any rate. 


TEUCRIUM. GERMANDER. LABIAT. 


A large genus mostly of herbaceous plants, a few of which are shrubby 
(see Z. fruticans, vol. ii., p. 584). They are related to the rosemary 
and lavender, having opposite leaves and a corolla tubular at the base, 
* expanding at the mouth into two “lips,” as is typical of this Natural Order ; 
the upper lip, however, is split down as far as the calyx so that the bottom 
half of it appears to belong to the lower “lip.” Stamens four, protruding 
through the slit of the upper lip. The genus is said to be named after 
Teucer, a prince of Troy. These two species are very hardy, very easily 
cultivated, and very readily propagated by cuttings, but of no particular 
garden value. 


T. CHAMZDRYS, Limneus. WALL GERMANDER. 
(Syme’s English Botany—Ed. iii., t. 1094.) 


An evergreen, semi-shrubby plant, herbaceous at the top, woody at the base, 
with a creeping root-stock and ascending, very downy branches; 8 to 12 ins. 
high. Leaves opposite, mainly ovate, but conspicuously toothed or almost 
lobed, tapering at the base to a winged stalk ; 4} to 1} ins. long, almost half as 
much wide, bright green above, hairy on both sides. Flowers arranged on a 
terminal raceme 2 to 5 ins. long, two or three together in the axils of the leaves 
or bracts. Corolla rose-coloured, } to % in. long, two-lipped, the lower lip 
veined with darker rose. Calyx } in. long, tubular, with five sharp lobes, hairy 
and, like the floral bracts, purplish. ; 

Native of Central and Southern Europe; cultivated in England in the 
middle of the eighteenth century and now naturalised in many parts of Britain. 
Very hardy and easily grown. It flowers from July to September, earlier in 
warm countries. At one time it was considered to be a valuable specific for 
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gout and was an important ingredient in the popular medicine known as 
“Portland powder,” a name it acquired through its having (reputedly) cured 
an eighteenth century Duke of Portland of that complaint. The plant has a 
pleasant, slightly aromatic odour when crushed. 


T. MONTANUM, Linne@us. MOUNTAIN GERMANDER. 
(Sibthorp and Smith’s Flora Greeca, t. 534.) 


An evergreen, semi-shrubby plant prostrate and woody at the base, 
6 to 12 ins. high, often reduced to tufts one-third those heights in dry, barren, 
rocky places; young shoots slender, wiry, erect, downy. Leaves opposite, 
crowded, linear to narrowly oblong, tapered towards both ends; { to 1 in. 
long, 4 to ¢ in. wide; bright green and thinly downy above, grey-white with 
thick down beneath ; margins decurved. Flowers densely packed in terminal, 
roundish clusters I in. across. Corolla 4 in. long, yellow, upper lip veined with 
purple ; calyx tubular, downy, 7 in. long, with five teeth. 

Native of Central and S. Europe to Asia Minor, introduced in 1710; easily 
distinguished from T. Chamezedrys by its yellow flowers and narrow usually 
toothless léaves. It flowers from July to September. Often found growing 
on calcareous formations in the Swiss Alps. 


THUYA KORAIENSIS, Wakaz. KOREAN ARBOR-VITA. 
CONIFER. 


(T. kongoensis, Makati.) 


According to Wilson, who describes this thuya in the first volume of 
the Journal of the Arnold Arboretum, p. 186, as he saw it in Korea, 
it is “remarkable in its variation in habit from a sprawling shrub of 
nondescript shape to a slender, graceful, narrowly pyramidal tree.” He 
gives its maximum height as 25 to 30 ft., but this it rarely attains and 
usually it forms an impenetrable tangle 1 to 2 yards high. The bark is 
thin, scaly, and of a chocolate-brown colour. The branching and leafage 
are quite of the ordinary thuya type, the sprays being flat, the leaves scale- 
like and much compressed, the lateral ones with incurved tips. The 
sprays are unusually glaucous beneath for this genus. I do not know 
that cones have as yet been produced in this country, but on Wilson’s 
native specimens they are ovoid, erect, } in. long, with six oblong brown 
scales. 

Introduced to the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., from the Diamond 
Mountains of Korea by Wilson in 19173 soon afterwards to Kew, where 
it is quite hardy and very healthy. A group of half a dozen plants are 
mostly low and spreading, but one is of slender pyramidal shape, thus 
tallying with Wilson’s description of the varying habit of growth and 
confirming his recommendation of the shrubby type for ground cover. In 
Korea it is abundant as undergrowth in forests of pine, spruce and fir. 
The odour of the crushed branches, whilst suggesting that of T. occidentalis, 
is not the same but rather more agreeable. The species is most closely 
akin to T. japonica (vol. ii, p. 586) which has less flattened branchlets 
much less glaucous beneath, and more agreeably scented when crushed. 
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THYMUS. TuHyme. LABIATA. 


Small evergreen plants of an aromatic character, with a woody base. 
Leaves small, opposite, usually dotted with oil-glands. Flowers in axillary 
whorls or terminal. Corolla indistinctly two-lipped ; calyx cylindric, with 
ten or more conspicuous ribs, five-toothed ; stamens four. The following 
species are very hardy and thrive in light, sandy, or calcareous soils. Bees 
are very fond of the flowers. 


T. SERPYLLUM, ZLinneus. WILD THYME. 
(Syme’s English Botany, t. 1043.) 


An evergreen sub-shrub forming dense tufts a few inches high, often with 
trailing rooting stems, woody only at the base; young shoots wiry, with two 
strips of white down running lengthwise on opposite sides, or downy pretty 
nearly all round. Leaves ovate or oval, blunt, } to } in. (sometimes 3 in.) long, 
furnished beneath and at the margins with comparatively long white hairs, or 
sometimes smooth ; dotted with oil-glands. Flowering stems erect, bearing 
the rosy purple flowers in dense, rounded terminal heads 4 in. wide. Corolla 
scarcely ¢ in. long; calyx similar to the leaves in hairiness. Blossoms in 
summer and early autumn. 

Native of Europe, N. Africa, and W. Asia; it occurs abundantly all over 
Britain, even on the outlying islands of St Kilda, Orkney and Shetland of the 
north, and the Channel Islands of the south. It is the “wild thyme” of 
Shakespeare, always loved for its sweet scent. On the dry chalk downs it 
is usually very dwarf. Many varieties of it have been named, such as 
CITRIODORUS (lemon thyme) ; LANUGINOSUS with stems hairy all round, also 
on both sides of the leaves and the inflorescence ; ANGUSTIFOLIUS with very 
narrow leaves ; and ERICOIDES with very tiny ones. 


T. CHAM2DRYS, Fries, is nearly related to T. Serpyllum, of which it is sometimes 
regarded as a variety or sub-species. The leaves are larger as a rule and less hairy and 
the flowers come in elongated spikes up to 2 or 3 ins. long, instead of being almost 
confined to one terminal head. The flowering shoots are also taller. The flowers are 
larger and have the upper lip of the corolla shorter and more rounded. It is widely 
spread in Britain, but not so abundantly and ubiquitously as T. Serpyllum. 


T. VULGARIS, Limn@us. GARDEN THYME. 


An evergreen shrub, much branched, 6 to 12 ins. high, with a woody base 
and slender, semi-herbaceous, greyish, downy young shoots. Leaves stalkless, 
3 to 4 in. long, 3; to } in. wide, linear to ovate, toothless, grey downy, dotted 
with numerous oil-glands ; margins recurved. Flowers lilac-coloured or pale 
purple, opening from May to July in axillary whorls, the whole forming a 
terminal spike 1 to 2 ins. long and 4 in. wide. Corolla about 4 in. long; calyx 
hairy, about as long as the corolla-tube, cylindric, with three very short 
triangular teeth and two longer, awl-shaped ones. ; ; . 

Native of S. Europe from Portugal to Greece, especially in the Mediterranean 
region ; also of Corsica and the Balearic Isles, It has been grown in Britain 
from ancient times chiefly as a flavouring herb and for its pleasant aromatic 
odour, Oil of thyme, produced from the plant by distillation, chiefly in the 
south of France, is used for scenting soaps and as a local external stimulant, 
According to Gerard, the herbalist, thyme taken internally has many virtues. 
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some curiously diverse, such as being “good against winde in the belly” and 
“profitable for such as are fearfull melancholicke and troubled in minde.” It 
is scarcely employed at all in English medicine to-day. 


TILIA. LIME or LINDEN. TILIACEA. 
(VoL. IL, p: S89.) 


T. INSULARIS, Wakaz. 


A deciduous tree 40 to 80 ft. high, with a grey-barked trunk 1 to 3 ft. in 
diameter ; young shoots smooth or sparsely hairy. Leaves of firm texture, 
roundish ovate, sometimes almost kidney-shaped, coarsely toothed, rounded or 
shortly pointed, heart-shaped at the base ; 2 to 33 ins. long, usually as wide or 
even wider than long ; smooth except for tufts of pale down in the vein-axils ; 


stalk 1 to 14.ins. long. Flowers 4 in. wide, numerous on the cyme, borne on 


slender stalks, the bract 1} to 24 ins. long, $ in. or more wide, not downy. 
The whole inflorescence is 3 to 4 ins. long ; fruit obovoid, 33; in. long. 

Native’of Korea ; introduced to Kew from the Arnold Arboretum in 1924. 
It was collected by Wilson during his expedition to Korea in 1917. Except 
that it is quite hardy and grows well, but little is as yet known of its qualities 
under cultivation. 


T. INTONSA, W2/son. 
(T. tonsura, Hort. Vezich.) 


A deciduous tree up to 65 ft. high, with a trunk up to 9g ft. in girth; young 
shoots densely clothed with short, yellowish brown hairs, smooth the second 
year. Leaves roundish heart-shaped, often obliquely so, terminated by a short 
abrupt point ; margins evenly and distinctly toothed; 14 to 4 ins. long, rather 
less wide ; smooth above except for some minute hairs on the chief veins ; 
grey-green and densely clothed with starry down beneath, especially on the 
midrib and the seven to nine pairs of lateral veins ; there are also tufts of 
down in the vein-axils ; leaf-stalk 1 to 2 ins. long, downy. Flowers solitary or 
three on the cyme, yellowish white, the bract narrowly oblong, clothed with 
starry down, especially at the back, the flower-stalk united with it as far as the 
middle. Petals } in. long, ;/5 in. wide. Fruit egg-shaped, 2 in. long, distinctly 
five-ribbed, covered with a pale close felt. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China, where Wilson discovered it in 1903 and 
introduced it at the same time. It is quite hardy and grows well at Kew, 
where it has flowered and borne fruit. Its most distinctive character perhaps 
is the woolliness of its shoots and general downiness, to which the specific 


name (“‘unshorn”) refers. It promises to be of neat habit and is apparently 
one of the smaller lindens. 


TRIPETALEIA. ERICACEA. 


A genus of two Japanese deciduous shrubs closely related to the 
N. American Elliottia (vol. i., p. 509), with which Bentham and Hooker 
united it, also to Cladothamnus (vol. i., p. 349). From both these genera 
Tripetaleia is distinguished by the flower having usually three petals only. 
Elliottia, moreover, has eight stamens to a flower whilst this genus has 


only six. Both species will succeed under conditions suitable for 
thododendrons,. 
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T. BRACTEATA, JJaxtmowitcs. 
(Elliottia bracteata, Bentham and Hooker.) 


A deciduous shrub 3 to 6 ft. high, with glabrous, pale brown young shoots. 
Leaves alternate, obovate, tapered towards the base, mostly rounded at the 
apex or tapered to a short mucro, entire; 1 to 2 ins. long, 2 to 1 in. wide, quite 
smooth on both surfaces ; stalk $ in. or less long. Racemes erect, terminal 
on the current year’s leafy twigs, slender, 3 to 6 ins. long, bearing the flowers 
at intervals of } to } in., each ona slender stalk } to in. long. Each flower 
springs from the axil of an oval or obovate, leafy, ciliate bract } in. long and 
there are also smaller bracts on the individual flower-stalk, which is up to } in, 
long. Petals white, tinged with pink, usually three but sometimes four or 
even five, narrow-oblong, @ in. long, recurved at the end; sepals three to five, 
narrowly oval, ;%; in. long. Style stout, standing out 2 in. above the petals and 
strongly curved. Seed-vessel a dry, usually three-valved capsule, + in. wide. 

Native of Japan. This shrub has been in intermittent cultivation at Kew 
and probably elsewhere during the last forty years, but it is quite uncommon. 
It was growing in the Arnold Arboretum in gto. It flowers during July and 
August at Kew and the copious racemes make it worth growing. It is easily 
distinguished from the following species by its glabrous foliage, its racemose 
(not paniculate) inflorescence furnished with larger, more conspicuous bracts, 
and by the larger segments of the calyx. 


T. PANICULATA, Szebold and Zuccarint. 
(Elliottia paniculata, Bentham and Hooker.) 


A deciduous shrub 3 to 6 ft. high, with angled young shoots. Leaves 
lanceolate to narrowly ovate or obovate, entire, pointed, tapered at the base to 
a short stalk ; upper surface dark dull green and glabrous except along the 
midrib ; lower surface pale green and smooth except for copious white hairs 
on the midrib and base of the veins; chief veins in two or three pairs. 
Flowers borne on erect panicles 2 to 6 ins. high, commencing to open in July 
and continuing until September. They are terminal on the young leafy shoots. 
The flowers are white, tinged with pink, and have three (occasionally four or 
five) linear-oblong petals 2 in. long ; calyx cup-shaped ; style slender, % in. 
long, smooth, standing out horizontally well beyond the petals. The bracts on 
the flower-stalks are small and linear. ; 

Native of Central Japan and of Yesso, where it was collected by Maries 
about 1877. It had, however, been known as long before as 1840, when 
Siebold described it. It has several times been introduced and seems to be 
now well established at Kew. It is probably more amenable to cultivation 
than T. bracteata but neither has sufficient beauty to have induced cultivators 
in general to study their needs very closely. The numbers of the various 
parts of the flower are curious and unusual ; thus we may see a flower with 
three spreading petals, a five-lobed calyx and six stamens. 


TRIPTERYGIUM ForrestIil, Loesener. CELASTRACEA. 


A deciduous scandent shrub from ro to 30 ft. high in a wild state ; 
young shoots often long and unbranched, angular, downy. Leaves 
alternate, oval or ovate, mostly rounded at the base, contracted at the apex 
to a short, slender point, finely toothed; 2 to 5 ins. long, about half as 
much wide; smooth above, sometimes downy beneath on part of the 
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midrib and stalk; the stalk 4 in. or less in length. Flowers very small, 
produced in a terminal panicle 6 ins. long, flower-stalks thickly covered 
with pale brown down. Fruit three-winged, 3 in. long and wide, the 
wings thin and membranous like the wings of an elm fruit. 

Native of Yunnan; discovered by Forrest in r906. I have not seen 
its living flowers and there is some variation in the description of their 
colour as given by collectors. Forrest describes them in the type specimen 
(No. 4290) as “greenish brown,” but in Nos. 24753 and 24319 as “creamy 
white” and “grey yellow” respectively. Judging by the fine panicles of 
fruit, which may be 6 or 7 ins. long and 3 ins. or more in diameter and 
which Forrest describes as “dull purplish crimson,” this shrub should 

ive a striking effect in autumn. There isa fine plant 20 ft. high in the 
cool rhododendron house at Exbury, Hants, but it should be hardy in the 
milder parts of the country at any rate. 

T. REGELU, Sprague, the other species in cultivation, appeared as “T. Wilfordii’ 
(the name by which it was then known) in our first four editions, p. 602. It has greenish- 
white fruits. 


TSUGA YUNNANENSIS, Masters. YUNNAN HEMLOCK. 
CONIFER. 
(VoL. IL., p. 604.) 


An evergreen tree 60 to 150 ft. high, with a trunk up to 20 ft. in girth; 
young shoots reddish grey furnished with stiff down. Leaves up to # in. 
long, ;/; in. wide, rounded or shortly pointed and not notched at the apex; 
margins not or very obscurely toothed ; dark glossy green above, with two 
broad, very white stripes beneath; grooved above, midrib prominent 
beneath ; stalk very short. Cones dull coloured, egg-shaped, } in. long, 
not stalked; scales of fibrous texture, finely ribbed lengthwise. 

‘Native of Yunnan and W. Szechuen, China; originally discovered by 
the Abbé Delavay; introduced in 1908. It is nearly akin to T. chinensis 
and has been confused with it, but that species has yellowish or yellowish- 
grey young shoots, leaves notched at the apex and with dull inconspicuous 
lines of stomata beneath; its lustrous cones are also distinct. The 
Himalayan T. Brunoniana is another near relative with leaves of similarly 
conspicuous whiteness beneath, but up to 1} ins. long. The true 
T. yunnanensis appears to be quite rare, but a fine young plant was 
shown by the Marquis of Headfort from his collection in Co. Meath at 
the Conifer Congress of 1931. It is also growing in Lt.-Col. Stephenson- 
Clarke’s fine collection at Borde Hill in Sussex. 

T. CANADENSIS var. PROSTRATA.—I saw thi rostra + 
Canadian hemlock in the garden of Mr Ronen, Bee ee 


quite distinct in habit from Sargent’s hemlock, which forms a compact pendulous-branched 
shrub 6 ft. or more high. (Vol. ii., p- 606.) ee ace: 


UEPMUS. Erie. URTIGAGHER 
(Voit Illy jo Ginn) 


Much concern amongst foresters and tree-planters in general has been 
aroused in recent years by the appearance of a new parasitic fungus which 
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attacks elms and is usually fatal to them. Mycologists know it as 
GRAPHIUM ULMI, Swarfz, and from the fact that it first appeared about 
191g in Holland it has become generally known as the “Dutch Elm 
Disease.” But it is widely spread also in Belgium, N. France, and 
Germany. First noted near London in 1927, it has since proved fatal to 
many English elms, especially in the southern, eastern, and midland 
counties. 

The presence of the disease is first indicated during the season of 
growth by the leaves withering, becoming discoloured and soon falling. 
Internal evidence of its existence can be found by making a cross section 
of a branchlet, when dark brown spots will be found on the latest formed 
annual rings. According to the researches of the Forestry Commission, 
the most susceptible age of elms is between fifteen and forty years. In 
1931, two very healthy trees of Van Houtte’s variety of common elm, 
about thirty-six years old and growing in the Pagoda Vista at Kew, 
succumbed in a few months after the first visible evidences of the 
disease. 

No satisfactory method of dealing with the disease has been, nor is 
likely to be found, but it may be worth while to cut off isolated affected 
branches such as occasionally appear on old trees as soon as the existence 
of the fungus becomes apparent. Partially affected trees in some cases 
appear to be recovering. The Forestry Commission’s report on the elm 
disease, published in 1932, records a somewhat decreased virulence, but 
this may be only temporary. It is a curious fact that, in Belgium and 
Holland, whilst almost entire avenues have been destroyed, a few scattered 
trees along them have escaped. This has engendered a hope that these 
exceptions may represent immune types. If that proved to be true, the 
propagation of them would afford a means of replacing the lost trees. 
But the whole problem is as yet too obscure for anything definite to be 
stated on this point. 


U. MACROCARPA, Hance. LARGE-FRUITED ELM. 


A deciduous tree sometimes bushy but occasionally 50 ft. high; young 
shoots hairy, often becoming furnished with two corky wings after the second 
year. Leaves broadly obovate to oval, obliquely rounded at the base, narrowed 
abruptly to a short slender apex, doubly toothed ; 2 to 4 ins. long, 1} to 25 ins. 
wide ; very rough with short bristles on both surfaces and with axil-tufts of 
down beneath ; veins in ten to fourteen pairs ; stalk ¢ in. or less long. Fruits 
flat, winged, orbicular or broadly oval inclined to obovate, slightly notched at 
the top; # to 1} ins. long, harshly bristly like the leaves, ciliate, with the seed 
in the centre. ‘ ; 

Native of N. China and originally described in 1868 from specimens 
collected by the Abbé David. It was afterwards found by Komarow in 
Manchuria and by Purdom in Shen-si; Mr Mori, the Japanese botanist, 
includes it in his Flora of Korea. Introduced to America in 1908, and cultivated 
by the late Mr Vicary Gibbs at Aldenham. From all other elms in cultivation 
it is easily distinguished by the large size of its winged fruits ; in other respects 
it is very like an ordinary elm, but is evidently a much smaller tree. 
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U. WILSONIANA, C. K. Schneider. WILSON’S ELM. 


A deciduous tree up to 80 ft. high, with a trunk occasionally a yard in 
diameter ; young shoots downy. Leaves ovate to oval, often with a short, 
slender, drawn out apex, obliquely unsymmetrical at the base, rather evenly 
doubly-toothed ; 2 to 4} ins. long, 1} to 24 ins. wide; veins in sixteen to 
twenty-two pairs, parallel, those in the centre of the leaf forking towards the 
margin; dark green and very harsh to the touch above, paler and downy 
beneath, especially on the midrib and veins beneath ; stalk stout, downy, { to 
} in. long. Fruit (samara) smooth, obovate, notched at the rounded apex of 
the wing, the seed situated just below the notch. 

Native of W. China; discovered by Wilson in 1900; introduced by him 
to the Arnold Arboretum in 1910 by means of graftwood. It is related to 
U. japonica (vol. ii, p. 615) but that species has leaves with usually not more 
than sixteen pairs of veins, also the inner margins of the notch of its fruit-wing 
are edged with down. Wilson’s elm often develops corky bark after the 
fashion of our native U. nitens. 


VACCINIUM. VACCINIACE. 
(ViOlqel leap: 6225) 


V. BRACTEATUM, Thunderg. 
(Andromeda chinensis, Loddiges.) 


An evergreen shrub 3 to 6 ft. high; young shoots smooth or nearly so. 
Leaves narrowly oval, tapered at both ends, of thin firm texture, distantly or 
scarcely toothed at all; 1 to 3 ins. long, $ to 1 in. wide; dark green, smooth ; 
stalk 4 in. or less long. Racemes I to 2 ins. long, minutely downy, carrying a 
dozen or more flowers, sometimes forming a kind of panicle of short flowering 
twigs; each flower is in the axil of a small, persistent, leafy bract of linear- 
lanceolate shape and } to 3 in. long. Corolla white, slender, cylindrical, } in. 
long, tapering slightly to the mouth which has tiny triangular lobes, minutely 
downy outside ; calyx lobes triangular, downy; stamens downy. Fruit globose 
4 in. wide, red, downy. $ ; 

Native of Japan, Korea, and China; apparently first introduced by 
Mr Reeves of Canton to Loddiges’ nursery at Hackney in 1829 ; it was figured 
in their Botanical Cabinet (t. 1648) the following year. Reintroduced from 
China by the late Maurice de Vilmorin in 1914. Its distinctive characters are 
its downy, slender corolla and conspicuous bracts like tiny leaves which are 
borne on the main flower-stalk. Although perhaps best suited for the south- 
western counties and similarly mild localities, where it should make a cheerful 
evergreen, it is hardy enough and flowers freely at Kew, having reached 5 ft 
in height there. ; 


V. CILIATUM, Thunberg. 


A deciduous shrub up to 12 ft. high in Japan, of bushy habit; youn 
shoots glandular-downy. Leaves ovate, oval or obovate, pointed tapered a 
sometimes rounded at the base ; edged with fine, bristle-like teeth ; 1 to 3 ins 
long, 4 to 14 ins. wide ; green on both surfaces, sprinkled with bristles above, 
bristly on the midrib and veins beneath ; stalk } in. or less long. Racemes 
13 to 24 ins. long, carrying eight to twenty nodding flowers ; flower-stalks 
glandular-downy with leaf-like bracts at the base. Corolla bell-shaped, 4 in. 
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long, reddish ; stamens downy, somewhat shorter than the corolla ; calyx- 
lobes triangular. Fruit globose, } in. wide, black, edible. 

Native of Japan and Korea; it was collected in the latter country by 
Wilford in 1859 and by Richard Oldham in 1863, but does not seem to have 
reached cultivation until 1892. Although quite hardy, it is not a particularly 
attractive species, but the leaves sometimes turn a good red before falling. 


V. DELAVAYI, Franchet. 


A compact evergreen shrub, I to 3 ft. high ; young shoots angled, bristly. 
Leaves much crowded on the shoots (ten or twelve to the inch) obovate, 
rounded or notched at the end, tapered to the base, not toothed, margins 
decurved ; ¢ to $ in. long, half as much wide ; smooth, rather leathery ; stalk 
very short. Racemes } to 1 in. long, usually terminating the shoot, main 
flower-stalk bristly. Corolla roundish urn-shaped, } in. long, described by 
Forrest as creamy yellow, tinged with rose outside, also as white flushed with 
rose, and bright rose ; calyx lobes triangular, ciliate. Fruit globose, } in. 
wide, described by Forrest as “dark crimson” and “purplish red.” 

Native of Yunnan, China; discovered by Delavay ; described and named 
by Franchet in 1895; introduced to cultivation by Forrest. In general 
appearance it much resembles V. moupinense and, like that species, grows 
in its wild state on cliffs, rocks, and as an epiphyte on trees. It differs from 
it in the leaves having a notch at the end, in the inflorescence being terminal, 
and in the flower-stalks being bristly. It makes a neat little evergreen with 
small, box-like foliage. 


V. DELICIOSUM, Pzper. 


It was as lately as 1915 that this species was distinguished and named. 
Previous to that date it was probably confused with V. ceespitosum (vol. ii., 
p. 624), to which it is closely related. It grows 4 to 12 ins. high, has the 
same tufted habit and the same round, glabrous young shoots, but the leaves 
are of thicker texture and instead of being bright green on both sides are pale 
and rather glaucous beneath. In shape they are obovate to oval, pointed, 
tapered at the base, roundish-toothed, $ to 1} ins. long. Flowers solitary, 
drooping from the leaf-axils; corolla rather globose, pinkish, 4 in. long. 
Fruit globose, black with a blue bloom, sweet. ; a 

Whilst V. czespitosum is distributed right across N. America, V. deliciosum 
appears to be confined to the north-west, more especially to Washington. 
Piper, the author of the name, describes it as abundant in the Alpine meadows 
at abovt the limit of trees in the Cascade and Olympic Mountains. It is a 
neat, deciduous shrub suitable for a moist spot in the rock garden and was 
introduced a few years ago to this country by Mr F. R. S. Balfour of Dawyck. 
I have not seen the fruit but it is to that that the specific name presumably 
refers. Its near relative, V. czspitosum, has a comparatively narrower 


corolla. 
V. DONIANUM, Wright. 
(V. mandarinorum, Diels.) 


A deciduous shrub up to Jo ft. high ; young shoots round, smooth. Leaves 
14 to 33 ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide; ovate-lanceolate, slender-pointed, 
tapered at the base, smooth; stalk } in. long. Flowers produced in May on 
the lower side of axillary racemes 1 to 3 ins. long ; corolla white (either pure 
or pink tinted), cylindrical, + in. long, with five teeth at the narrow mouth ; 
smooth outside, downy within; calyx-lobes triangular; stamen-stalks hairy. 
Fruit 4 in. wide, black-purple. 
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Native of the Khasia Mountains and .Assam in India; also of China. 
Collectors describe it as a beautiful shrub in a wild state but it is only hardy 
in the milder parts of the British Isles. Plants of Chinese origin are in 
Cornish gardens, probably raised from seeds sent home by Wilson, who 
observes that it is an exceedingly variable plant common in the woodlands 
and thickets of Hupeh and Szechuen. It bears fruit very freely at Caerhays. 
The original Indian type has glabrous young shoots and flower-stalks, but 
downy forms have been found in China. 


V. DUNALIANUM, Waght. 


An evergreen shrub up to 20 ft. high in its wild state, or almost a tree; 
quite devoid of down in all its parts ; young shoots lightly ribbed. Leaves 
oval or oval-lanceolate, with a long, slender, often tail-like end, and a broadly 
tapered base, not toothed; 3 to 5 ins. long, 1 to 17 ins. wide; dark green, of 
leathery texture ; stalk + to + in. long. Racemes axillary, 15 to 3 ins. long ; 
corolla waxy-white, bell-shaped, } in. long, with five triangular teeth ; fruit 
black, globose, + in. wide. 

Native.of Sikkim, Bhotan, Khasia Mountains, and W. China; introduced 
many years ayo from India. Wilson found it on Mt. Omei in 1904 and it had 
previously been collected by Henry. It is one of the strongest growing of 
vacciniums and is worth growing as a handsome evergreen in the south-western 
counties. Near London it needs cool greenhouse treatment. The slender 
tail-like apex of the leaf, often 1 to 14 ins. long, is distinctive. 


V. FRAGILE, Franchet. 
CV. setosum, Wright.) 


An evergreen shrub 1 to 3 ft. high; young shoots round, densely bristly. 
Leaves ovate to oval, tapered to both ends; finely and regularly toothed; $to1 in. 
long, ¢ to in. wide; nearly or quite smooth above, downy beneath especially 
on the midrib. Flowers produced in a cluster of racemes during May and June 
from the terminal leaf-axils; racemes I to 2 ins. long, downy; corolla urn-shaped, 
white to rosy red, } toj in. long, with five small reflexed teeth at the mouth ; 
calyx-lobes ciliate. Fruit black, globose, 3°; in wide. 

Native of W. China ; discovered by Delavay and Henry, also collected by 
Wilson as early as 1904, but whether he introduced it I do not know. It is, 
however, at present in cultivation at Exbury and elsewhere, raised from Forrest’s 
seeds. Mr Lionel de Rothschild thinks highly of it as a dwarf evergreen. 
According to the field notes of its various collectors, it varies considerably in 
its wild state in the colour of its flowers. Some are given as white, others as 
white tipped with rose, white stripped and tipped with vermilion, salmon red, 
pale rose. The beauty of the inflorescence is heightened by the red bracts on 
the raceme in whose axils the flowers are borne. 


V. JAPONICUM, Miguel. 


A deciduous shrub 2 to 3 ft. high, with angular, glabrous young shoots. 
Leaves ovate to ovate-oblong, pointed, heart-shaped, rounded or tapered at 
the base, very finely toothed; 1 to 2} ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide; glabrous, 
very shortly stalked. Flowers solitary in the leaf-axils, each borne in June 
and July on a very slender stalk 5 to j in. long. Corolla pink, deeply divided 
into four narrow lobes which are curled back so as to leave 2 in. of the long 
anthers exposed and clustered together in a sort of column; calyx with 
triangular lobes. Fruit globose, } in. wide, bright red, pendulous. 
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_ Native of Japan and Korea; introduced about 1893. As is pointed out 
in a brief reference to the species in vol. ii., p. 626, it belongs to the same 
section of Vaccinium as the American V. erythrocarpum, and with it forms 
a connecting link with the cranberries (Oxycoccus). Both have the shrubby 
habit of Vaccinium but the deeply split corolla of Oxycoccus, the lobes 
similarly recurved. 

Var. SINICUM, Xehder, is the Chinese form which has proportionately 
narrower leaves with down on the midrib beneath. Introduced by Wilson in 
1907. V. erythrocarpum differs from both in its downy shoots and more 
downy leaves ; the flower-stalks are all very slender. 


V. MOUPINENSE, Franchet. 


A low evergreen shrub of close, dense habit, 1 to 2 ft. high ; young shoots 
grooved, downy. Leaves leathery, entire, crowded (ten or twelve to the inch), 
narrowly obovate or oval, usually tapered more abruptly to the bluntish or 
rounded apex; 4 to } in. long, } to 4); in. wide; dark glossy green, quite 
smooth except for the short stalk which is downy. Racemes # to 1 in. long, 
carrying nine to fifteen nodding flowers, the main and individual flower-stalks 
quite glabrous, chocolate-red. The racemes spring mainly from the axils of 
the terminal leaves. Corolla ;%; in. long, urn-shaped, five-angled, contracted 
at the top to a small orifice where are five tiny triangular lobes ; deep shining 
chocolate-red. Calyx smooth, coloured like the corolla, its lobes triangular. 
Stamens included in the corolla, their stalks hairy. Fruit a globose berry 
¢ in. wide, purple-black. 

Native of W. Szechuen, China ; discovered by David in 1869; introduced 
by Wilson in 1999. In the original description by Franchet the flowers are 
described as white and Wilson describes them as rose-pink, but on the plants 
which have flowered at Kew they are dark red or chocolate crimson. Wilson 
observes that, in its wild state, it often occurs as an epiphyte on old trees. It 
is a pleasing little evergreen, suitable for the rock garden and growing well in 
peaty or light loamy soil. No doubt it dishkes chalk. It blooms in May and 
June. Very similar to V. Delavayi, it can be distinguished by its leaves not 
being notched at the apex and by its glabrous inflorescence. 


V. MYRSINITES, Lamarck. EVERGREEN BLUEBERRY. 
(V. nitidum, Andrews, Bot. Mag., t. 1550.) 


An evergreen shrub, often low and spreading, sometimes up to 2 ft. high ; 
young shoots slender, mostly downy, minutely warty. Leaves narrowly oval 
or obovate, pointed, tapered at the base, indistinctly toothed, scarcely stalked ; 
3 to 2 in. long, } to } in. wide (sometimes larger) ; glossy green above ; paler, 
conspicuously veined and sometimes bristly beneath. Flowers produced in 
April and May in terminal and axillary clusters towards the end of the shoots. 
Corolla tubular, } in. long, white or tinged with pink, with five small teeth ; 
calyx triangularly toothed, smooth like the flower-stalk. Fruit 4 in. wide, 
blue-black. ; 

Native of S.E. United States from Virginia to Florida; cultivated by 
Loddiges of Hackney in 1813. It is not very hardy near London, but should 
succeed farther south and west, where the decumbent form would make a neat 
ground cover. The upright form suggests Pernettya mucronata by its small 
leaves closely set on the branchlets. 

Var. GLAUCUM, Gray, has the leaves glaucous beneath. 
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V. NEGLECTUM, Fernald. 


A deciduous shrub 2 to 4 ft. high, of bushy, much branched shape ; young 
shoots, leaves and flower-stalks all without down, at least at maturity. Leaves 
1} to 34 ins. long, } to 14 ins. wide; narrowly oval or obovate, pointed, 
rounded or widely tapered at the base, not toothed; often glaucous beneath 
when young; stalk 7; in. long. Flowers produced during May in racemes 
1 to 2 ins. long that spring from the joints of the previous year’s growth, each 
flower coming from the axil of a small leaf-like bract. Corolla white or pink, 
} in. long, bell-shaped with five comparatively large lobes ; stamens with their 
anthers distinctly protruded ; calyx with five triangular lobes ; flower-stalk very 
slender, up to } in. long. Fruit globose to obovoid, } in. wide, green or yellow. 

Native of the S.E. United States and very closely related to (possibly only a 
variety of) V. stamineum (vol. ii., p.629). They belong to a group of American 
species distinguished by their conspicuously exposed anthers, and by the 
leaf-like bracts on the racemes. These bracts are mostly oblong and j to I in. 
long. V. stamineum differs from this species by its downy young shoots, 
leaves, etc., V. neglectum being quite glabrous. But there are intermediate 
forms. Both are pleasing when in flower, their beauty being enhanced then 
by the pale Colour of the thin young leaves. Belonging to the same group is 


V. MELANOCARPUM, C. Mofr, which is a deciduous bush of a similar type with 
downy young shoots and leaves downy beneath, thereby differing from V. neglectum. It 
is more conspicuously downy than V. stamineum and the fruits, instead of being yellowish 
or green, as in that species and V. neglectum, are of a dark plum-purple, shining, 4 in. 
diameter, edible but rather acid. Flower-stalks decurved, hairy, slender. Native of the 
S.E. United States, often in mountain woods. Still another of this group is 

V. CANDICANS, C. Mohr, which has also downy leaves, but they are glaucous beneath, and 
the globose {fruit is also glaucous. It has been introduced to this country, and when in 
bloom in May and June is very charming with its thin glaucous young leaves and bracts, 
and nodding white flowers with exposed yellow anthers. 


V. NUMMULARIA, Hooker fil. 


A low evergreen shrub often found growing wild in the forks of trees and 
having pendulous branches there. Young shoots rather slender, but made to 
look thicker by their dense covering of pale brown bristles, which give them 
an almost mossy appearance. Leaves scarcely stalked, of firm, even hard 
texture, bright green, wrinkled but not downy above, conspicuously veined and 
smooth beneath ; broadly oval to ovate, rounded or bluntish at the apex, 
rounded at the base; $ to 1 in. long, ¢ to $ in. wide; margins recurved, 
sparingly set with bristles. The leaves are set on the twigs six or eight to the 
inch. Flowers opening in May and June, crowded on several racemes, each 
3 to ? in. long, clustered at the end of the shoots. Corolla rose-red to pink or 
pinkish .white, } in. long, 3/5 in. wide, tapering from the base to the narrow 
mouth ; stamens hairy; calyx shallowly lobed, ciliate. Fruit globose, } in. 
wide, each ona stalk } to } in. long, black, said to be edible. 

Native of N. India, especially in Sikkim and Bhotan at altitudes of 
8000 to 10,000 ft. Introduced about 1850, it is still rare but occasionally 
offered by nurserymen. It is a very distinct species on account of the mossy 
twigs, small thick wrinkled leaves, and rose-coloured or pinkish blossom. 
Although it has been found by Mr I. Burkill at 11,600 ft. altitude near Phallut 
in Sikkim, it is only just hardy enough for our average climate. But it 
succeeds well in the maritime counties of the south and west and is better 
worth cultivation there than many of this genus. Suitable for a moist spot in 
the rock garden. Forrest found a similar vaccinium in Yunnan at an altitude 
of 12,000 ft. which ought to be hardier, 
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V. OVALIFOLIUM, Sw7th. 


A deciduous shrub of slender shape from 4 to 12 ft. high ; young shoots 
angular, not downy. Leaves oval, ovate, not toothed, blunt at the apex, 
rounded at the base, 1 to 2} ins. long, 8 to 1} ins. wide; pale green above, 
rather glaucous beneath, quite smooth ; stalk 7); in. long. Flowers solitary on 
a smooth drooping stalk about } in. long. Corolla egg-shaped, much narrowed 
at the mouth, 2 in. long, pinkish; calyx shallowly ten-toothed. Fruit bluish 
purple, 2 in. wide, acid. 

Native of the high latitudes of N. America from Quebec and Michigan to 
Alaska and Oregon. It has long been known but has not sufficient flower 
beauty to have secured for itself a permanent place in gardens. It was first 
collected by Archibald Menzies on the N.W. coast of N. America during 
Vancouver’s great voyage of survey, 1790-5. He found it in “shady Alpine 
woods” and alludes to its “very useful fruit.” Its chief garden value is in the 
occasional rich colouring of its foliage in autumn. 


The name “V. ovatifolium” occurs in catalogues, probably in mistake for the above. 
It has at any rate no standing. 


V. PRAESTANS, Lambert. 


A low deciduous shrub with a creeping root-stock ; its glabrous or downy, 
mostly unbranched shoots growing 3 to 6 ins. high. Leaves obovate, sometimes 
broadly oval, usually rounded at the apex except for a small mucro, or broadly 
tapered to a point; always slenderly tapered at the base to a short stalk; 
indistinctly toothed ; 1 to 2} ins. long, $ to 1} ins. wide ; both surfaces green, 
smooth above, sparsely hairy on the veins beneath. Flowers white, tinged 
with pink, produced in June two or three together or solitary at the base of 
the leafy part of the stem, each on a short downy stalk that is furnished with 
two narrow, leaf-like bracts. Corolla bell-shaped, } in. or less long, with erect 
lobes at the mouth; stamens downy; calyx-lobes rounded, ciliate. Fruit 
2 to 4 in. wide, globose, bright glossy red, sweet and fragrant. 

Native of Japan, Kamtschatka, and Saghalien. It was first named and 
shortly described by Aylmer B. Lambert in the Zvransactions of the Linnean 
Society, vol. x., t. 9, in 1810, from a specimen that had been collected in 
Kamtschatka, but does not seem to have reached cultivation until Wilson 
introduced it from Saghalienin 1914. It is remarkably distinct for a vaccinium 
in its low creeping habit, in the shape and size of its leaves, and in its large 
fruits, which are said to have a fragrance like that of a strawberry. Inured as 
it is to severe cold in winter it will probably succeed best in the north and in 
Scotland. It is often found growing insphagnum. It resembles Rhododendron 
kamtschaticum in mode of growth. 


V. URCEOLATUM, Hemsley. 


An evergreen bush up to 6 ft. high in its wild state ; young shoots at first 
covered thickly with fine down. Leaves of firm, leathery texture, ovate-oblong, 
narrowed at the apex to a long fine point, rounded at the base, not toothed ; 
2 to 4 ins. long, 1 to 24 ins. wide; dark green, downy when quite young ; 
veins very deeply impressed on the upper surface; stalk very short, about 
jy in. long. Flowers in racemes 1 to 14 ins. long, springing from the leaf- 
axils in June. Corolla urn-shaped, j in. long, pink; calyx-lobes triangular ; 
stamens with slightly exposed anthers, their stalks downy. Fruit black, 
globose, { in. wide. 


Native of W. China ; first discovered about 1887 on Mt. Omei, in Szechuen 
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by the Rev. E. Faber. Wilson found it on the same mountain in 1904 when 
collecting for Messrs Veitch and in Wa-shan in 1908. Introduced to Kew 
from Messrs Vilmorin of Paris in 1923. It is scarcely hardy enough to grow 
really well at Kew and was severely injured by the winter of 1928-9, but it 
succeeds well at Caerhays in Cornwall. Wilson observes that it is partial to 
sandstone boulders. It is more notable perhaps for its striking evergreen 
foliage than for any beauty of blossom. 


VERBENA TRIDENS, Lagasca. MATA NEGRA. VERBENACE#. 
(V. Carroo, Spegazzini ; Princeton Univ. Exped. to Patagonia, t. 23.) 


An evergreen shrub of virgate habit, 3 to 6 ft. high; young shoots 
slender, stiffly erect, downy. The leaves on the first year shoots are 
arranged oppositely, seven to fourteen pairs to the inch, and are downy, 
from ;/; to # in. long, stalkless, consisting of three stout, sharply-pointed 
lobes, each lobe grooved beneath on either side of its prominent midrib. 
From the.axils of these leaves, during the second year and afterwards, 
proceed short branches on which the short, simple, thick, blunt leaves 
are packed closely together decussately (¢.e., in four superposed rows), the 
whole making a quadrangular arrangement of leaf and stem } in. wide. 
The second type of leaf is about ;/; in. long. On the older wood the 
leaf-clusters form curiously contorted masses. Flowers white to rosy-lilac, 
sweetly and powerfully scented, produced in terminal spikes, often one 
spike on each of a cluster of short twigs near the apex of the shoot; a 
spike carries six to twelve flowers. Corolla + to } in. long, 4 in. wide, 
tubular, five-lobed, downy; calyx tubular, grooved, downy, with jagged 
margins; stamens four, attached to and hidden in the upper half of the 
corolla-tube, anthers yellow; bracts three-lobed, resembling the leaves, 
one flower in the axil of each. 

Native of Patagonia; originally named in 1816. It appears to be 
widely spread from Port San Julian in the north to Lake Laguna Blanca 
in the south, in places abundant enough to provide fuel. We owe the 
introduction of this extraordinary shrub to Mr Clarence Elliott of the 
Six Hills nursery, Stevenage, who found it in flower in February 1928. 
It is quite unlike any other plant in our open-air gardens, especially in 
the change of the tiny leaves from the three-lobed and sharply-pointed 
ones of the shoots in their first year to the undivided, blunt and decussate 
ones of subsequent years. I learn from Mr Elliott that it is proving 
absolutely hardy in his nursery and flowered there in July 1932. The 
vanilla-like fragrance of the blossom is very strong and perceptible several 
yards away from the plant, which grows well in ordinary loam and should 
be given as sunny a place as possible. 


VERONICA. SHRUBBY SPEEDWELLS: SCROPHULARIACEA. 
(VOU, WL, 79; 32.) 


Besides the species described below and in vol. ii., there are many hybrids 
available for, and well worth cultivation in mild localities. The number 
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increases annually, largely owing to cross-fertilisation by bees, and there 
are some fine hybrids without published names that have been raised in 
private gardens. The following are obtainable in nurseries :—Bow/es’ 
Hybrid, up to 18 ins. high, flowers mauve, on short spikes; Blue Gem, 
fine, blue-flowered ; edinensts, dwarf, leaves small, flowers pale blue (a 
cross between V. Hectori and pimeleoides raised at Edinburgh in 1904); 
Gauntlettit, flowers in long spikes, deep salmon rose; Girdiwoodiana, a 
distinct hybrid of erect growth with slender stems and small leaves, flowers 
pale lavender; Headfortii, a handsome hybrid raised by the Marquis of 
Headfort, purplish blue; Zvedpn, flowers rich carmine; Za Seduisante, 
an old hybrid from V. speciosa with reddish-lilac flowers ; Simon Delaux, 
very large racemes of bright crimson flowers; Purple Queen, bright purple ; 
Vettchit, a fine robust shrub with very large racemes of deep violet flowers. 

The shrubby veronicas are particularly valuable for sea-side gardens, 
not only because they enjoy the greater mildness and dampness of the 
climatic conditions there, but because many of them are not injured even 
by salt spray. 

In an article in the Kew Bulletin, 1927, p. 395, Mr Summerhayes points out that the 
well-known veronica grown as V. Traversii in gardens and figured as such in the Botanical 
Magazine, t. 6390, is not the typical species of that name as originally defined by Hooker. 
It appears to differ chiefly in the corolla-tube being much shorter as. compared with the 
calyx, for which reason he proposes for it the specific name BRACHYSIPHON. He also 


adopts for it Commerson’s generic term HEBE as applicable to the shrubby veronicas 
in general. 


V. ARMSTRONGII, 7. Kirk. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Aug. 12, 1899, fig. 50.) 


A small evergreen shrub 1 to 3 ft. high, much branched, the clusters of 
twigs often spreading like the rays of a fan ; twigs, when covered with appressed 
overlapping leaves, ;/; to ;4; in. in diameter. Leaves of twortypes: (1) q/5 to } in. 
long, linear, pointed, more or less spreading ; this type is characteristic of 
juvenile plants, but shoots of adult ones frequently revert to it ; (2) the normal 
or adult state, ;', in. long, appressed to the stem, closely overlapping, roundish 
or blunt at the apex; margins furnished with minute hairs. In the latter or 
adult type each pair of leaves are united for the greater part of their margins 
and thus form a kind of socket into which the base of the next pair is set. 
Flowers white, } in. wide, in terminal heads of three to eight blossoms ; flower- 
stalks downy ; calyx minutely downy on the margin. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand, inhabiting mountain districts up 
to 5000 ft. It is hardy and flowered in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden as 
long ago as 1894. It belongs to the same group as V. propinqua, V. Hectori, 
and V. lycopodioides, but the curious funnel-like structure of each pair of adult 
leaves is distinctive. 


V. BUCHANANII, Hooker fil. 


A dwarf, much branched evergreen shrub up to 12 ins. high, compact in 
habit ; young shoots smooth. Leaves } to j in. long, closely set together on 
the twigs and overlapping, oblong to orbicular, rounded at the apex, slightly 
concave, quite smooth and rather glaucous. Flowers white, } in. wide, 
stalkless, produced in a cluster of two to four spikes near the end of the shoot. 
Each spike is 4 to ? in. long with a very downy main-stalk. Seed-vessel 
downy. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand, up to 6000 ft., where it flowers 
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in December and January, equivalent to our June and July. A rock garden 
shrub and quite hardy. The late Mr Cheeseman places it next to We 
pimeleoides (vol. ii, p. 638) in relationship, but that is a shrub of much laxer 
habit. I have seen V. Buchananii very healthy in the rock garden at 
Edinburgh. 


V. CATARRACTA, Forster. 


A deciduous shrub or sub-shrub up to 12 ins. high ; young shoots purplish, 
slender, often with a line of down extending upwards from the axil of each leaf. 
Leaves ovate-lanceolate to lanceolate, pointed, tapered at the base, coarsely 
saw toothed ; 3 to 1} ins. long, } to } in. wide ; dark green above, paler below, 
smooth; stalk ;4; to } in. long. Racemes slender, erect, 3 to 9 ins. high, 
produced in late summer from leaf-axils at the upper part of the shoots. 
Flowers white with rosy purple lines, } to } in. wide; flower-stalks downy, the 
individual ones about } in. long, very slender. ; : 

Native of New Zealand. This is a variable species and specimens with 
stems 2 ft. long and leaves 4 ins. long are included under it. The form described 
above and cultivated at Kew is the same as Forster’s type on which he based 
the name in 1786. It is evidently the same as Hooker’s var. minor. A neat 
spreading plant, flowering continuously through late summer into autumn. — 

V. LYALLI, Hooker fil., is a near relative of the above but smaller in all its 
parts. Itis of prostrate habit, the branches taking root in the ground. Young 
shoots with usually two lines of down as in V. catarracte. Leaves thick and 
leathery, ovate to orbicular, } to } in. long, with a few coarse teeth on each 
margin. Flowers white, veined with rose, } in. wide, produced in late summer 
and autumn on erect racemes 2 to 6 ins. high; anthers blue. Native of both 
islands of New Zealand up to 4500 ft. It is hardy and has been cultivated at 
Kew for forty or more years. (See also V. linifolia.) 


V. COLENSOI, Hooker fil, 
(V. Hillii, Co/enso.) 


An evergreen shrub of bushy habit 1 to 2 ft. high ; young shoots carrying 
leaves eight to twelve to the inch. Leaves obovate-oblong, abruptly pointed, 
scarcely stalked, # to rt ins. long, } to $ in. wide ; rather glaucous when young, 
becoming dark green, quite smooth. They appear to be mostly entire, but are 
sometimes sparsely toothed. Flowers white, } in. wide, produced densely in 
racemes about 1 in. long from the terminal leaf-axils. Corolla-tube shorter 
than the calyx. 

Native of the North Island of New Zealand, collected first on the Ruahine 
Mountains by W. Colenso, whose original specimens have some distinctly 
toothed leaves. The plant figured as “V. Colensoi” in the Botanical Magazine, 
t. 7296,-is not the true plant, nor are some of the plants going by this name in 
cultivation. V. Hillii is considered to be a synonym of V. Colensoi ; the leaves 
and racemes in the original type specimens are rather longer than in Colensoi 
and the leaves are more distinctly toothed. 


V. DECUMBENS, Armstrong. 


An evergreen decumbent plant, 1 to 3 ft. high, with purplish black shoots 
that have two opposite vertical strips of down proceeding upwards from each 
pair of leaf-axils. Leaves usually closely set on the branches, mostly oval or 
inclined to oblong or obovate ; 4 to } in. long, about half as much wide ; of 
thick, rather fleshy texture, quite smooth, dark green, red on the margins. 
Flowers densely packed in two or four racemes near the end of the shoot, each 
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3 to ? in. long; main flower-stalk downy. Corolla white, } in. wide, four- 
lobed, lobes oblong and blunt, the tube twice as long as the calyx ; calyx-lobes 
edged with minute down. 

Native of the South Island of New Zealand, up to 4500 ft. Cheeseman, 
the New Zealand botanist, described it as a very beautiful plant well 
distinguished from its allies by the polished purplish black young shoots, red 
margins to the leaves, shortly stalked flowers and long corolla-tube. It is one 
of the hardiest species. 


V. DIOSM&FOLIA, R. Cunningham. 
(V. diosm. var. trisepala, 7. Avré, Bot. Mag., t. 7539; V. jasminoides, Hort.) 


A much-branched evergreen shrub 2 to 5 ft. high; young shoots often 
minutely downy. Leaves closely arranged in the usual four superposed rows, 
narrowly oblong, tapered about equally to both ends, finely pointed, mostly 
quite entire ; } to 1 in, long, y4 to } in. wide; dark bright green above, paler 
beneath, midrib prominent beneath, but with no visible veins; stalk very 
short. Flowers produced near the ends of the shoots in June in usually one or 
three rounded, corymbose clusters } to r in. wide. Corolla pale lavender-blue 
to white, ¢ to } in. wide, with a short funnel-shaped tube and four lobes, the 
rearmost (or inner) lobe the largest. Calyx usually three-lobed, one lobe 
broader than the others or more or less deeply notched. Flower-stalks 
minutely downy. 

Native of the North Island, New Zealand, discovered by Richard 
Cunningham in 1834 in the Bay of Islands. Its distinguishing characters are 
the downy shoots and flower-stalks, the corymbose inflorescence, the usually 
three-lobed (rarely four-lobed) calyx. It is a neat and pleasing shrub and has 
been successfully cultivated in the Edinburgh Botanic Garden for over half 
a century. At Kew it is killed or injured in severe winters. The so-called 
variety “‘trisepala” has no proper standing, being based merely on the absence 
of a bilobing of one calyx segment, thereby making the calyx three-lobed, 
which is its normal condition in this species. Nearly related to this species is 


V. MENZIEsII, Bentham, a native of the South Island up to 3000 ft., where it was 
discovered in Dusky Bay in 1791. It has flowers similarly coloured, but differs in its 
broader leaves, deeply four-lobed calyx, and glabrous shoots. 


V. EPACRIDEA, Hooker fil. 


A low or prostrate evergreen shrub, the young stems completely clothed 
with leaves arranged in opposite, overlapping pairs on the stem. Leaves 
about ,'; in. long, ovate, pointed, united at the base, distinctly recurved, 
V-shaped in cross section, smooth except for a streak of down where the leaves 
join at the base, dark dull green with pale margins ; they persist on the stems 
for several years. Flowers closely packed in compact, egg-shaped, terminal 
heads, } to 1} ins.long by ? in. wide. Each flower is about } to 4’ in. wide, 
white, the tube of the corolla slender. Calyx deeply four-lobed, the lobes 
narrow oblong, as long as the corolla tube, margined with fine hairs. 

Native of the South Island of New Zealand ; discovered by Dr Sinclair, 
in 1860, at Tarndale, a few miles from the Wairau Gorge, Nelson. It is a 
species distinct in the very stiff, thick, rigid leaves, dense compact head of 
flowers and long slender corolla tube. It occurs wild at elevations of 3000 to 
5000 ft. and is quite hardy, Suitable for the rock garden, 


V. Haastul, Hooker fil, is closely related but has not the V-shaped (“keeled ”’) 
leaves of V. epacridea. Native of the same regions and elevations, 
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V, GIBBsil, 7, A2rk, 


An evergreen shrub of thin habit, 9 to 18 ins. high ; young shoots completely 
hidden by the closely packed leaves twelve to sixteen to the inch. Leaves 
ovate, mostly pointed, stalkless, overlapping at the base ; 4 to j in. long, 3 to 
3 in, wide; glaucous, often tinged with purplish red, of stout texture, smooth 
except for the margins which are conspicuously fringed with pale hairs. 
Flowers white, } in. wide, produced in two or four clusters about 1 in. long 
near the end of the branches. The bracts, flower-stalks, and margins of the 
calyx-lobes all furnished with white hairs. ; ; 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand, up to 4ooo ft. altitude. It is 
a native of the Nelson Provincial District and appears to have a restricted 
distribution, having been found on two peaks only of the Dun Mountain Range 
—Mt. Rintoul and Ben Nevis. If all the New Zealand veronicas were as 
distinct as this, their study would be simple. The hairy margins of the leaves 
distinguish it from any other. Coming from such a lofty altitude it is quite 
hardy, but it is still uncommon in cultivation although one of the best of the 
glaucous-leaved species. 


V. LEIOPHYLLA, Cheeseman. 
(V. parviflora var. phillyrezefolia, Hooker i.) 


An evergreen shrub 4 to 12 ft. high in a wild state ; young shoots slender, 
smooth, with the leaf-pairs about } in. apart. Leaves linear-oblong, blunt or 
pointed, scarcely or not at allstalked ; }to 1} ins. long, } to 4} in. wide; smooth. 
Racemes 2 to 4 ins. long, $ in. wide ; flower-stalks minutely downy. Flowers 
4 to } in. wide, white, closely packed. Corolla-tube about twice as long as the 
calyx, which has oblong, round-ended lobes, fringed with minute hairs. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand, from sea level up to 3000 ft. It 
was first discovered by Mr J. C. Bidwill in the Nelson District. Hooker 
originally considered it to be a variety of parviflora, the tree-like, tender species 
of the North Island. V. leiophylla is, however, reasonably hardy. The main 
and secondary flower-stalks and margins of the calyx are finely but distinctly 
downy, although Cheeseman described the plant as “perfectly glabrous.” 
Flowers in July and August. 


V. LIGUSTRIFOLIA, A. Cunningham. 


An evergreen shrub up to 3 ft. high, of lax habit ; young shoots smooth. 
Leaves 7 to over I in. apart on the branchlets, scarcely or not stalked, narrowly 
oblong to narrowly lanceolate ; 1 to 2} ins. long, + to } in. wide. Flowers 
produced in slender cylindrical racemes 2 to 3 ins. long from the terminal 
leaf-axils. Corolla white, small, scarcely } in. wide, with a funnel-shaped tube 
shorter than the calyx and four spreading pointed lobes. Calyx deeply divided 
into four lobes of ovate-lanceolate shape, pointed and often minutely downy 
on the margins. Blossoms in July and August. 

Native of the North Island of New Zealand. Related to V. salicifolia 
(vol. il., p. 639) which has much larger, more slenderly pointed leaves, racemes 
much longer, the corolla tube longer than the calyx, and altogether a stronger, 
bigger shrub, 


V. LINIFOLIA, Hooker fil. 


An evergreen, sub-shrubby plant, 2 to 4 ins. high, of tufted habit ; 
branchlets slender, woody at the base only, glabrous, with leaves set twelve to 


sixteen to the inch. Leaves linear, } to 1 in. long, 4}; to 4 in. wide, not 
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toothed, bluntish at the tip, tapered at the base to a broad, membranous, 
flattened stalk, which clasps the stem and is margined with pale hairs. 
Flowers white, up to } in. wide, produced in May and June several together 
close to the ends of the shoots, each ona slender stalk } to r in. long. Corolla- 
tube very short, with four broad, spreading, veined lobes. Calyx deeply 
four-lobed. 

Native of the South Island of New Zealand, up to altitudes of 4500 ft, 
This is a charming dwarf plant for the rock garden, very hardy and covering 
itself with white flowers in May and June. The lower branches are pro- 
cumbent and self-rooting. Although both Hooker and Cheeseman describe 
it as a herb, it is certainly woody at the base. The racemes are very distinct 
from those of the type common to the New Zealand veronicas, the flowers 
being rarely more than four to a raceme, which may be 1 to 2 ins. long, each 
blossom on a slender glabrous stalk which springs from the axil of a leaf- 
like bract and is one-third to half as long as the entire raceme, Akin to 
V. catarracte and V. Lyallii, both of which have toothed leaves. 


V. MACRANTHA, Hooker fil, LARGE-FLOWERED VERONICA. 


An evergreen shrub of sparse, rather ungainly habit, 1 to 2 ft. high, with 
the leaves about eight to the inch on the young shoots. Leaves obovate, 
often narrowly so, pointed or rounded at the apex, tapered at the base, 
conspicuously toothed at the upper half; 4 to 1 in. long, + to 4 in. wide; of 
thick fleshy texture, thickened at the margins, smooth, bright green; stalk 
short and thick. Flowers pure white, # in. wide, produced from the terminal 
leaf-axils in clusters of three to eight. 

I do not know that this species is, or ever has been, in cultivation, but if 
it does not exist in gardens it would seem to be worth introducing. It is 
remarkably distinct in the leathery toothed leaves, but more especially in the 
flowers being ? in. wide and the largest borne by any shrubby New Zealand 
species. As it occurs up to 5000 ft. altitude on the South Island it should be 
one of the hardiest. Cheeseman observes that in growth it is by no means 
so attractive as many other species, but that when in flower few have a more 
charming appearance. “The sight of a rocky slope covered with multitudes 
of the pure white flowers is a spectacle not easily paralleled.” 


V. MATTHEWSII, Cheeseman. 


An evergreen shrub up to 4 ft. high, with quite smooth, often purplish-red 
young shoots. Leaves closely set on the branches, of thick, leathery texture, 
stalkless, oblong or oval, rounded at the apex and base; # to 15 ins. long. 
Racemes slenderly cylindrical, produced in June and July from the leaf-axils 
towards the tips of the branches ; 2 to 4 ins. long, } to 3 in. wide; the main- 
stalk downy, naked at the base for about an inch. Flowers white or purplish, 
3 to 4 in. wide; corolla spreading, four-lobed, the lobes rounded at the end ; 
calyx deeply four-lobed, the lobes blunt, with the margins edged with down 
and often purplish ; flower-stalks downy. ~ 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand; found originally near Lake 
Wakatipu in the Humboldt Mountains, It is a popular shrub in the gardens 
of the South Island, especially near Dunedin, where it has been known as 
“V, Traversii crassifolia.” It is, of course, quite distinct from V. Traversil, 
and is considered to be more nearly related to the handsome V. Balfouriana 
(vol. ii, p. 634), whose calyx-lobes, however, are pointed, and its leaves 


smaller. 
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V. OBOVATA, Z, A772, 


An evergreen shrub up to 4 or 5 ft. high, of erect habit ; young shoots 
purplish at the joints, smooth. Leaves arranged in about four pairs to the 
inch, obovate, mostly rounded at the apex, gradually narrowing at the base 
to a short, broad stalk; about } in. long and # in. wide; of stout leathery 
texture. Flowers in slender racemes 1 to 2 ins. long, $ in. wide, produced 
near the end of the shoots; main-stalk finely downy. Corolla white, } in. 
wide, the tube short and broad, the lobes oblong, blunt. Calyx about as long 
as the corolla tube, with blunt, ovate-oblong lobes. 

Native of the South Island, New Zealand, where it ascends up to 4500 ft. 
altitude, and should therefore be amongst the hardier species. It flowers at 
Kew in July and August. 


V. PARVIFLORA, Vahd. 
(V. arborea, Buchanan.) 


A diffusely branched, evergreen shrub 6 ft. and upwards high, but described 
as being in a wild state sometimes a tree 20 to 25 ft. high with a trunk 6 ft. in 
girth near the base ; young shoots slender, bearing the leaf-pairs from { to 4 in. 
apart. Leaves linear or linear-lanceolate, pointed, stalkless ; 1 to 23 ins. long, 
4 to + in. wide; quite free from down. Flowers white with a tinge of lilac, 
4 in. wide, densely produced during July and August on slender racemes up to 
3 ins. long from near the end of the branchlets ; main flower-stalks downy. 
Calyx-lobes oblong, round-ended, margined with minute hairs ; corolla-tube 
one and a half times the length of the calyx. 

Native chiefly of the North Island, New Zealand, up to 2000 ft. altitude, 
but occurring also near Queen Charlotte Sound at the north of the South 
Island. It appears to be the largest of all New Zealand veronicas and a tree 
28 ft. high with a trunk 2 ft. in diameter is recorded. I am not sure that the 
true plant is at present in cultivation and it is probably somewhat tender. 
Trained into tree form, it should make an interesting feature in the south- 
western counties. 


In connection with tree-like veronicas, it may be mentioned that V. gigantea (see 
vol. i1., p. 639) is recorded by Cheeseman, in the second edition of his JJanual of the New 
Zealand Flora, p. 791, to attain occasionally a height of 40 ft. in the Chatham Islands. 
It is not a native of New Zealand proper. 


V. PROPINQUA, Cheeseman. 
(V. cupressoides var. variabilis, V. £. Brown; V. salicornioides, Hort.—not Hooker fil.) 


This is very closely related to the well-known V. cupressoides (vol. ii., p. 635), 
having the same small, scale-like leaves and bearing considerable resemblance 
in leaf and twig to a cypress. The leaves, however, are more closely set on 
the twigs, blunter and thicker ; the plant is dwarfer (1 to 3 ft. high), the seed- 


vessel is § in. long (,/; in. in cupressoides) and of ovoid instead of obovoid 


shape. The flowers are white (pale blue in cupressoides), about } in. wide, 
produced in small clusters of four to eight near the end of the twigs. 

Native of the South Island of New Zealand ; cultivated in this country for 
fifty or more years (Edinburgh, Kew, Leonardslee, etc.) but often under the 
wrong name of “V. salicornioides.” The true veronica of that name is a very 
distinct species with stouter stems completely hidden by the overlapping, 
closely and wholly appressed leaves, and white flowers } in. wide, produced in 
small heads. It is a native of the South Island of New Zealand up to 5000 ft. 
latitude and is hardy at Kew. 


VIBURNUM BITCHIUENSE (Flowers pinkish white) 
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VIBURNUM. CAPRIFOLIACE. 
(Vols Tl.S p.64r.) 


V. BITCHIUENSE, Makino. 
CV. Carlesii var. syringiflorum, Hutchinson.) 


A deciduous shrub up to ro ft. high, of loose, thinly branched habit ; young 
shoots clothed with dense stellate down. Leaves ovate, 1} to 33 ins. long, 
two-thirds as much wide, pointed, rounded or broadly tapered at the base, 
with small outstanding teeth at the margin; both surfaces furnished with 
stellate down but more thickly beneath ; stalk } to } in. long; veins in five to 
seven pairs. Flowers sweetly fragrant, produced in April and May ina 
flattish or slightly rounded corymb 14 to 23 ins. across. Each flower is about 
# in, wide, pink changing to white, the corolla having a slender tube } in. long, 
and five rounded lobes. Stalks of stamens twice as long asthe anthers. Fruit 
black, 2 in. long, } in. wide, crowned with the short style and five-lobed calyx. 

Native of W. Japan in the mountains of the province of Bitchiu ; introduced 
as “V. Carlesii” about 1911 and for some years regarded in gardens as an 
inferior form of that species. It differs in its taller, more straggling habit, less 
downy leaves, smaller flowers, and is well distinguished by the slender stalk 
of the stamens being twice as long as the anthers, whereas in V. Carlesii the 
anthers are twice as long as thestalks. It has suffered in reputation somewhat 
from invidious and persistent comparisons with that species, but is really a 
handsome shrub. I remember well seeing a fine bush about 9 ft. high in the 
late Mr J. G. Millais’ Garden at Horsham on a day in May some years ago, 
fully in blossom, and it struck me as about as handsome a viburnum as | 
had seen. 


V. BURKWOODI, fort. 


This promising hybrid was raised by Messrs Burkwood and Skipwith in 
their nursery at Kingston-on-Thames in 1924, It was raised from V. utile 
pollenised with V. Carlesii and has inherited the evergreen character of the 
seed parent. Its ovate, pointed leaves are 14 to 4 ins. long, ? to 1? ins. wide, 
rounded or slightly heart-shaped at the base, indistinctly toothed ; dark, slightly 
burnished green above, thickly covered beneath with pale brown stellate down; 
leaf-stalks } in. or less long, covered (like the young shoots) with the same kind 
of down as the leaves. Flowers charmingly fragrant, produced in late April 
and May in rounded, five-rayed, terminal, well-filled clusters 2} to 34 ins. 
across. Each flower is about 3 in. wide, the corolla having five spreading, 
rounded lobes, pinkish when quite young, afterwards pure white ; antlers pale 

ellow. 

. Considering its parentage, there is no reason why this viburnum should 
not be quite hardy, and it did, indeed, pass through the hardish winter of 
1928-9 without a trace of injury. This, with the beauty of its flowers, their 
pleasant fragrance, and its easy propagation by cuttings, should secure it a 
place in many gardens. 


V. FETENS, Decazisne. 


A deciduous shrub ro ft. or more high, with smooth young shoots, Leaves 
ovate, pointed, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at the base, strongly toothed, 
parallel-veined ; 2} to 4 ins. long, 1 to 2 ins. wide ; smooth above, downy in 
the vein-axils beneath ; stalk up to 1 in. long, Flowers white, produced in 
a compound corymb 2 ins, or more wide at the end of the leafless shoots. 
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Corolla-tube slender, } in. long, expanding at the mouth into five rounded 
lobes and 2 in, wide there. Calyx five-lobed, the lobes erect, ciliate ; anthers 
yellow. Fruit } in. long, half as much wide, black when ripe, said to be edible. 

Native of the N.W. Himalaya, Cashmere, etc. This is closely allied to 
V. grandiflorum (nervosum) and to V. fragrans. It flowers at Kew from 
January to March and has lived for some years in a sheltered place facing 
south, As it grows at 10,000 ft. altitude it ought to be fairly hardy. The 
inflorescence is laxer than that of either of its allies. The leaves are not so 
downy as in V. grandiflorum, and the flower-stalks are downy at the nodes 
only. The flowers are quite pleasantly scented. (Not to be confused with 
V. foetidum, an evergreen species—vol. ii., p. 648.) 


V. FRAGRANS, 4unge. 


A deciduous shrub ro ft. or more high, up to 12 ft. in diameter, -with smooth 
young shoots. Leaves obovate or oval, pointed, much tapered towards the 
base, strongly toothed, with about six pairs of parallel veins ; 14 to 4 ins. long, 
I to 2} ins. wide ; smooth except for tufts of down in the vein-axils beneath, 
stalk } to ? in. long. Flower-clusters terminal and lateral, 13 to 2 ins. wide ; 
flower-stalks slightly hairy or smooth. Each flower is 4 to 3 in. wide, white 
or tinged with pink on opening, the corolla lobes rounded and spreading, 
the tube slender and 2 in. long. Calyx }¢ in. long, with five small, rounded, 
membranous lobes, Stamens short and inserted about midway on the tube. 
Fruit said to be brilliant red and edible. 

Native of Kansu, China ; first introduced by W. Purdom for Messrs Veitch 
under his numbers 689 (‘‘ white flowers”) and 690 (‘‘pink”). The first flowers 
I saw were sent to me by Mr Gerald Loder from Wakehurst, Sussex, in 
March 1920, which had been gathered from one of Purdom’s plants obtained 
from the Coombe Wood nursery some years previously, Asa rule it commences 
to bloom in November and continues through the winter, the flowers being 
able to bear ten or twelve degrees of frost without injury. They have a very 
charming heliotrope-like fragrance. According to Farrer, this is the best 
beloved and most universal of garden plants all over N. China, and it is 
curious that so popular a shrub should have been so long in reaching this 
country, A dried specimen at Kew is dated from St Petersburg as long ago 
as 1835; and the Russian traveller, Potanin, found it wild and cultivated in 
Kansu in 1885. But nothing was heard of it until Farrer found it, wrote 
about it, and sent home seeds. In his On the Eaves of the World, vol. i., 
pp. 96, 97, he alludes to it as “this most glorious of shrubs.” This is a 
courageous statement to make, but, seen at its best on a winter’s day well in 
bloom and filling the air with its fragrance, it is a singularly delightful shrub. 
Farrer found it 10 ft. high and more in diameter, growing wild in cold bleak 
regions, so it is absolutely hardy. He describes the fruit as well-flavoured 
and of a “glossy scarlet.” There are two forms in cultivation, one with 
bronzy young leaves and shoots and flowers that are pink in bud; and 
another with green shoots and foliage and pure white flowers. They vary 
also in mode of growth. Some are stiffly erect whilst others are more 
sprawling, their lower branches layering themselves freely. This is certainly 
eae midwinter blossoming shrub introduced since the advent of Hamamelis 
mollis, 


V. GRANDIFLORUM, Wallich. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 9063; V. nervosum, Hooker fil.—not Don.) 


A deciduous shrub of stiff habit, or, in a wild state, sometimes a small tree ; 
young shoots softly downy at first, becoming dark brown by winter. Leaves 
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of firm texture, dullish green, narrowly oval, tapered towards both ends, 
pointed, finely and regularly toothed ; 3 to 4 ins. long, half as much wide; 
veins parallel in six to ten pairs, very downy beneath ; stalk 3 to 1 in. long, 
purplish. Flowers fragrant, produced in February and March (sometimes 
earlier) in a cluster of stalked corymbs at the end of the preceding summer’s 
growth, the whole making a many-flowered inflorescence 2 to 3 ins. across. 
The tube of the corolla is slenderly cylindrical, } in. long, spreading at the 
mouth into five roundish ovate lobes and measuring there } to 3 in. wide. On 
first opening the corolla is flushed with pale rose, afterwards it is almost pure 
white ; anthers pale yellow. Calyx reddish, with five minute, pointed lobes. 
Bracts linear, | to $ 1n. long and, like the main and secondary flower-stalks, 
downy. Fruits oval, }to } in. long, ultimately blackish purple, said to be 
edible. 

Native of the Himalaya at 70c0 to 12,000 ft.; introduced from Bhotan by 
Mr R. E. Cooper for Messrs Bees in 1914. At present this viburnum is rare 
and the degree of cold it will bear doubtful, but it should be nearly or quite 
hardy. At Kew it is grown on a wall, where it produces its charmingly scented 
blossom early in the year. It is related to V. fragrans, which is distinguished 
from it by the nearly or quite smooth leaves and flower-stalks, the fewer veins 
of the leaf, and the smaller flowers. The flowers of both bear several degrees 
of frost without injury. (See also V. fcetens.) 


V. RIGIDUM, Ventenat. 
(Bot. Reg., t. 376; V. rugosum, Fersoon, Bot. Mag., t. 2082.) 


An evergreen shrub of bushy rounded habit and rather open branching, 
6 to 10 ft. high and as much wide ; young shoots covered with hairs. Leaves 
ovate or oval, toothless, pointed to rounded at the apex, wedge-shaped at the 
base ; 2 to 6 ins. long, rt to 3 ins. wide; dark dull green and roughish with 
appressed hairs above, paler and furnished beneath with soft grey hairs, 
especially on the prominent midrib and veins; margins ciliate; stalk up to 
in. long. The inflorescence is a flattish corymb 3 to 4% ins. wide, carrying 
numerous white flowers each about } in. wide; stigma rose-coloured ; main 
and secondary flower-stalks hairy. Fruit egg-shaped, + to 4 in. long, blue, 
finally black. 

Native of the Canary Islands ; introduced by Masson, the Kew collector, 
on his way home from S. Africa in 1778. This evergreen is not hardy at Kew 
except against a wall, but succeeds well in the southern and western maritime 
counties. At Caerhays in Cornwall, where it is 9 or to ft. high, it blossoms 

‘from February to April. Most nearly akin to V. Tinus, it is well distinguished 
by its much larger, dull, very hairy leaves ; nor is it so densely leafy in habit. 


V. SHENSIANUM, Maximowtcz. 


A deciduous shrub with slender branches ; young shoots, under surface 
of leaves, leaf-stalks and flower-stalks clothed with starry down. Leaves oval 
or ovate, often blunt or rounded at the end, toothed ; 1 to 2] ins. long, } to 1} ins. 
wide ; veins in five or six pairs; stalks } to } in. long. Flowers dullish white, 
} in. wide, borne in May and June on a tive-branched cyme, 1} to 3 ins. 
across. Fruit egg-shaped, } to 4 in. long, turning red, finally black. Ovary 
glabrous. 

Native of N.W. China; introduced about 1910. It belongs to the same 
group in the genus as the well-known V. Lantana, in which it is distinguished 
by its comparatively small leaves, whose veins do not run out fully to the 
margins, but subdivide and die out before reaching them. Its nearest ally is 
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V. burejaticum (vol. ii., p. 643) which is distinguished by its downy ovary and 
more generally pointed leaves. It does not appear to have any great garden 
value. 


V. SUSPENSUM, Lindley. 
(V. Sandankwa, Hasskarl, Bot. Mag., t. 6172.) 


An evergreen shrub 6 to 12 ft. high ; branchlets warted and furnished with 
starry down when quite young only. Leaves leathery, ovate or inclined to 
oval, pointed, rounded or broadly wedge-shaped at the base, toothed at the 
terminal two-thirds or scarcely toothed at all; 2 to 5 ins. long, 15 to 3 ins. 
wide ; glossy green and quite smooth ; chief veins in four or five pairs ; stalk 
i to4in. long. Inflorescence a corymbose panicle 23 to 4 ins. long and nearly 
as wide. Flowers fragrant, white, faintly tinted with rose; corolla-tube 
cylindrical, spreading at the top into five rounded lobes and measuring 4 in. in 
diameter. Calyx five-toothed, the teeth triangular, pointed, ciliate; bracts 
awl-shaped } in. long; flower-stalks minutely downy. I have not seen the 
fruit, but it is described as globose, red, crowned with the persisting style. 

Native of S. Japan; introduced to Belgium about 1850. This has been 
tried out-of-doors at Kew with indifferent success even on a wall, but it succeeds 
very well in the Scilly Isles and Cornwall and it is occasionally sent to Kew to 
be named from other mild parts of Britain. So far as my experience goes, 
this shrub does not flower freely in this country, probably for lack of sufficient 
sunshine, for it flowered well in several gardens in March 1922, owing no doubt 
to the phenomenal heat and dryness of the previous summer. 


V. WILSONII, Rekder. 


A deciduous shrub 6 to Io ft. high with very downy young shoots. Leaves 
ovate to roundish oval, rounded or broadly tapered at the base, the apex 
slender or even tail-like, toothed ; 13 to 34 ins. long, half as much wide ; dark 
green and with usually some hairs above at least on the veins; clothed 
beneath either on the veins and midrib with mostly simple hairs, or all over the 
lower surface with star-shaped hairs and some long: simple ones ; veins in six 
to nine pairs; stalk + to 2 in. long, hairy and starry-downy. Flowers white, 
all fertile, + in. wide, opening in June in a terminal five- or six-branched 
corymb 2 to 3 ins. wide ; main and secondary flower-stalks velvety with down. 
Corolla } in. wide, the lobes roundish ovate ; calyx downy. Fruit bright red, 
egg-shaped, # in. long, slightly hairy. 

Native of Szechuen, China ; discovered by Wilson in 1904 and introduced 
by him in 1908 to the Arnold Arboretum, Mass., whence it was obtained for 
Kew the following year. The plants which were raised from Wilson’s No. 1120 
flower and bear fruit regularly at Kew. Dr Rehder compares it with 
V. hupehense, but that species has stipules attached towards the base of the 
leaf-stalks which are absent in V. Wilsonii. In the downiness of leaf and 
inflorescence they are very similar. 


VILLARESIA MUCRONATA, Ruzz and Pavon. OLACACEA. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8376.) 


An evergreen tree up to 60 ft. high; young shoots downy, ribbed. 
Leaves alternate, of hard leathery texture like those of a holly, ovate or 
oblong, pointed; 14 to 34 ins. long, } to 2 ins. wide; entire on the flower- 
ing shoots of adult trees; spiny, much larger, and more rounded at the 
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base on young ones ; smooth and dark glossy green ; stalk } to } in. long, 
downy. Flowers fragrant, 2 in. wide, yellowish white and densely crowded 
in a Cluster of panicles, each 1 to 2 ins. long and produced in the terminal 
leaf-axils and at the end of the shoot in June. The individual flower, 
which has its various parts in fives, is almost stalkless, but the main and 
secondary flower-stalks are clothed with brown down. Fruit an egg-shaped 
drupe % in. long, containing one fleshy seed surrounded by a hard shell. 

Native of Chile and grown in the Temperate House at Kew. The 
finest tree I know of in the open air is at Abbotsbury in Dorset. I am 
informed by Mr Kempshall, the gardener, that it was introduced to the 
gardens there by the Hon. W. Fox-Strangways about 1840 and that the 
tree is now between 50 and 60 ft. high, rather pyramidal in shape and 
resembles a holly. Like a holly, its leaves are spiny on yoting trees, entire 
on old ones. Some of the leaves beneath are curiously pitted near the 
vein-axils. The Abbotsbury tree flowers in June but has not, I believe, 
borne fruit. The yillaresias are sometimes unisexual. The generic name 
commemorates Matthias Villarez, a Spanish botanist. 


Wp MhtS GYGiSice = WiewKeiny: 3 


Four of the more important vines in cultivation not mentioned in the 
original edition are described below. Several others in cultivation differ so 
little in general appearance or in garden value from other and better known 
species that they can be very shortly dealt with. 


V. BoURQUINIANA, A/unson, a relative or variety of V. aestivalis, the “summer grape”’ 
of N. America, is a yery vigorous large-leaved vine which grows rampantly and bears its 
black fruits freely at Kew. From the S.W. United States comes V. LONGI, Prince, a 
hardy strong-growing vine that is possibly a hybrid between V. arizonica and V. rupestris 
(vol. ii., pp. 667, 676); also V. TRELEASEI, J/unson, of more shrub-like habit and scarcely 
a climber. 

The ampelopsis described in the original edition (vol. ii., p. 673) under the then accepted 
name of “V. leeoides” is now V. WATSONIANA (syn. Ampelopsis Watsoniana, Wi/son). 
For other alterations, see notes below on V. micans and V. pulchra. 


V. MICANS. 
(Ampelopsis micans, Rehder ; V. repens, Hort.—not Wight.) 


A deciduous climbing vine up to 20 ft. high; young shoots smooth and 
purplish on the sunny side. Leaves roundish to triangular-ovate, three-lobed 
(often inconspicuously so), shallowly heart-shaped to truncate at the base, 
slenderly pointed, coarsely and triangularly toothed’; 25 to 5 ins. long, smooth 
on both sides, but of a glittering green above and pale or rather glaucous 
beneath ; stalk purplish, 14 to 3 ins. long. Flowers crowded in a branching 
cluster at the end of a slender stalk 1 to 2 ins. long, Fruits dark blue, 
flattened—globose, } in. wide. 

Native of Hupeh and Szechuen, China; introduced by Wilson in 1900 to 
the Coombe Wood Nursery. It was first put in commerce by them under the 
name “ V, repens” and was figured as such in their Catalogue of Novelties, 1905. 
It is apparently one of the two plants that have been called “V. flexuosa 
Wilsonii,” but the charming little vine more generally known under that name 
in this country and well marked by its small, glittering leaves being purple - 
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beneath should, according to Rehder, be called V. FLEXUOSA var. PARVIFOLIA, 
Gagnepain. if ; 

V. micans belongs to the section Ampelopsts (see vol. li., p. 665) and is 
represented by a vigorous plant on the vine pergola at Kew. 


V. PENTAGONA, Duels and Gilg. 
(V. ficifolia var. pentagona, Pampanini.) 


A deciduous climber of the true vine character ; young shoots clothed with 
a whitish felt, and attaching themselves to their supports by twining tendrils, 
which are also felted. Leaves ovate with a heart-shaped or truncate base and 
pointed apex, usually but not always shallowly three-lobed, unevenly and 
shallowly toothed ; 3 to 6 ins. long, three-fourths as wide; dark green above 
and at first downy, becoming smooth ; clothed beneath with a vividly white, 
close felt which remains until the leaves fall; stalk 1 to 3 ins. long; veins in 
six to nine pairs. Berries globose, + in. wide, blue-black, borne in slender 
bunches 4 to 6 ins. long. 

Native of W. Hupeh and Szechuen ; introduced by Wilson in 1907, in the 
autumn of which year seeds were sent to Kew from the Arnold Arboretum 
(Wilson No. 134). This isa very distinct and ornamental species on account 
of the conspicuous white felt which covers the under surface of the leaf. No 
cultivated species of Vitis has this character more marked. It is a vigorous 
grower and very hardy. 

Var. BELLULA, Pehder and Wilson.—Described as differing from the type 
chiefly in the much smaller leaves, 14 to 24 ins. long. 


V. PULCHRA, Rehder. 
(V. flexuosa var. major, Hort. Veitch.) 


In vol. ii, p. 670, under V, flexuosa, a brief note is given about this vine. 
It was originally sent out under the name “VY. flexuosa major” from Veitch’s 
Nursery, but in 1913 Dr Rehder described it in a German periodical and 
gave it the above name. It is a vigorous deciduous climber with reddish, soon 
quite smooth young shoots. Leaves roundish ovate, 3 to 6 ins. wide, often as 
broad as, or broader than long, sometimes slightly three-lobed, oftener coarsely 
toothed, the base widely and shallowly heart-shaped, the apex shortly or 
slenderly pointed ; smooth or nearly so above, covered with grey down beneath; 
stalk 14 to 4 ins. long. Flowers produced in June on slender panicles up to 
4 ins. long. 

The native country of this vine is not definitely known, but it is almost 
certainly North Asiatic and probably Japanese. Its chief value is in the rich 
purple and blood-red tints of its dying leaves, which are also coloured when 
unfolding. Amongst other places, it succeeds very well with Mr Robinson at 
Gravetyé, near East Grinstead. It appears to be related to, possibly a hybrid 
of, V. Coignetize (vol. ii., p. 669) and appeared in cultivation about 188o. 


V. WILSONA, Vettch. 
(Gardeners’ Chronicle, Oct. 2, 1909; fig. 1or. V. reticulata, Pampanini.) 


A very vigorous deciduous climber with woolly young shoots. Leaves 
roundish ovate, more or less heart-shaped at the base, short-pointed, wavy- 
toothed, 3 to 6 ins. wide, woolly all over when young, becoming smooth above 
but remaining cobwebby beneath especially on the veins. The fruits are 
black covered with a purplish bloom and scarcely } in, long, borne in slender 

- bunches 3 to 5 ins. long, often unbranched, J 
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Native of Hupeh, China ; discovered by Wilson in 1902 and introduced then 
or in 1904 when collecting for Messrs Veitch, who showed it at Westminster in 
October 1909, under the present name, V. Wilsone. It was then given an 
Award of Merit for its fine deep red autumn colour. It grows very vigorously 
on the vine pergola at Kew. This vine was named “‘V. reticulata” by both 
Pampanini and Gagnepain in the years 1gro and rg11 respectively, but that 
name had already been used for a species of the Cissus section of Vitis by 
M. A. Lawson, over forty years previously, in the Flora of British India, 
Vou a. p. 655. 


WEINMANNIA TRICHOSPERMA, Cavanilles. SAXIFRAGACEZ. 


An evergreen tree 40 ft. and upwards high in a wild state, with a trunk 
1 to 2 ft. in diameter; young shoots and flower-stalks furnished with brown 
down. Leaves opposite, pinnate, 1} to 3 ins. long, composed of nine to 
nineteen leaflets set } to } in. apart, the space between each pair filled 
on each side of the main-stalk with a triangular wing. Leaflets stalkless, 
oval or obovate, 2 to ¢ in. long, with two to six conspicuous teeth on each 
side; dark lustrous green and glabrous except for a few bristles at the 
base of each pair of leaves. Flowers fragrant, quite small, white, packed 
closely on a cylindrical mignonette-like raceme 14 to 2 ins. long, opening 
in May, the stamens with their pink-tipped anthers being the most 
conspicuous feature. Fruit a dry, two-celled capsule, 4 in. long, red 
when young. 

Native of the Chilean Andes. Apart from its flowers, which are not 
very conspicuous, this is one of the handsomest evergreens brought from 
Chile. Its leaves, rather fern-like in character, are distinct among ever- 
greens by the conspicuously winged leaf-stalks. The species is not quite 
hardy near London but can be grown against a wall there. It succeeds 
admirably in Sussex and of course in Devon and Cornwall. Although 
usually seen as a shrub, there is a small columnar tree of it in Mr G. W. E. 
Loder’s garden at Wakehurst, near Hayward’s Heath, and it is ro ft. high 
in the Ludgvan Rectory garden, near Penzance. Easily propagated by 
cuttings taken in July and put in gentle bottom heat. 

Weinmannia is a genus of over fifty species of shrubs or trees found in 
S. America, Australasia, Malaya, Madagascar, etc. It was named by 
Linnzus after Johann Wilhelm Weinmann, an apothecary of Ratisbon, in 


the early part of the 18th century. 


WISTARIA. LEGUMINOS-. 


Since the publication of the first edition of this work in 1914, the 
Asiatic species of Wistaria have been reviewed in Sargent’s Plante 
Wilsoniane, vol. ii. p. 509, by Messrs Rehder and Wilson, and by the 
latter author in the Gardeners’ Chronicle, 5th Aug. 1916, p. 61. 

The W. brachybotrys of Siebold and Zuccarini (vol. ii., p. 680, ed. rey) 
whose identity has so long been a puzzle, has been shown by Wilson to be 
the W. floribunda of De Candolle. He observes that the short racemes 
implied by the specific name “occur occasionally in the spring, but are 
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much more common in late summer, when some plants bear a second 
sparse crop of flowers.” Wilson found that on wild plants the racemes 
varied from 4 to 14 ins. in length. This species is easily distinguished 
from W. chinensis by the more numerous (thirteen to nineteen) leaflets to 
each leaf, smaller flowers, and by flowering two or three weeks later. 

According to Rehder and Wilson, the proper name for the well-known 
Wistaria multijuga, Van Houtte, is W. FLORIPUNDA Var. MACROBOTRYS. 
It is really a cultivated form of W. floribunda with phenomenally long 
racemes. Wilson found them 5 ft. 4 ins. long in a garden at Kasukabe 
in Japan, but I have not seen them over 4 ft. long in this country. The 
following corrections in nomenclature have to be made :— 


W. multijuga is W. floribunda var. macrobotrys. 
si " alba is + oh alba. 
) on rosea is ri " rosea. 
1) i Russelliana is_ ,, Fe Russelliana. 
» chinensis flore plenois ,, 5 violaceo-pleno. 
a i variegata is 3 7 variegata. 
*) i alba plenais  ,, venusta (see below). 


W. FLORIBUNDA, De Candolle. 
(W. brachybotrys, Siedo/d and Zuccarini, Flora japonica, t. 45.) 


[The following note will replace the one under W. brachybotrys as it 
appeared in the first edition (1914). Soon after its publication, the late Mr 
E. H. Wilson visited Japan, where he made the wistarias a subject of detailed 
study and found that the mysterious W. brachybotrys was really the species 
whose name heads this note. ] 


A deciduous climber with twining branches growing 30 ft. or more high. 
Leaves 10 to 15 ins. long, consisting usually of eleven to seventeen leaflets 
which are downy when young, soon almost or quite smooth and of a glossy 
dark green; of ovate shape and 1} to 24 ins. long. Racemes borne on short 
leafy shoots, normally 5 to ro ins. long, slender, the flowers opening successively 
from the base, each on a slightly downy stalk 4 to 1 in. long; they are 
(normally) violet- or purplish-blue and fragrant ; standard petal # in. wide; 
calyx 4 in. long, bell-shaped, with triangular teeth. Pod 3 to 6 ins. long, 
velvety. 

Native of Japan, whence it was imported to Belgium by Siebold in 1830. 
In the text accompanying the figure in his Flora japonica, he states that he 
found it cultivated in several places, but only once wild, which was near 
Nagasaki. His description of the plants he saw as being only 3 to 5 ft. high, 
and the main flower-stalk as only 2 to 3 ins. long, is what seems to have misled 
people, although the plants he saw evidently formed a tangle on a hillside and 
were not genuinely climbing. It is said to be able to withstand a colder 
climate than W. chinensis. 

Var. MACROBOTRYS, Pehder and Wilson. (See introductory notes on genus 
and that on W. multijuga, vol. ii, p. 682, which should now be given this 
name ; the varieties there described, viz., alba, rosea, and Russelliana, should 
also be placed as varieties under W. floribunda.) 


W. FORMOSA, Rehder. 


A hybrid between W. chinensis and W. floribunda var. alba, raised in the 
late Professor C. S. Sargent’s garden at Holm Lea, Brookline, Mass., in 1905. 
Leaflets nine to fifteen to a leaf; racemes about ro ins. long; flowers # in. 
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long, each on a stalk } to } in. long, pale violet, produced in May and June. 
Young shoots silky downy as are the leaves at first, afterwards becoming bright 
green on both surfaces and glabrous above. Rehder observes that all the 
flowers of one raceme open at nearly the same time, unlike those of W. floribunda 
which open successively from the base onwards; also that this hybrid is superior 
in beauty to both parents. It was introduced to Kew in 1922. 


W. VENUSTA, Rehder and Wilson. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 8811.) 


A deciduous climber growing 30 ft. and upwards high ; young shoots softly 
downy. Leaves pinnate, 8 to 14 ins. long, composed usually of eleven leaflets, 
sometimes nine or thirteen ; main-stalk downy. Leaflets oval to ovate, with a 
long, tapered apex and usually rounded base ; 1} to 3 ins. long, $ to 14 ins. 
wide ; both surfaces, but especially the lower one, softly downy. Racemes 
pendulous 4 to 6 ins. long, 3 to 4 ins. wide, the stalks densely downy. Flowers 
white, opening in May and June, slightly fragrant, 1 to 1} ins. long ; standard 
petal roundish, 1 in. wide, stained with yellow at the base. Calyx downy, 
cup-shaped, about $ in. wide, the lobes triangular or awl-shaped ; flower-stalks 
about 14 ins. long at the base of the raceme, becoming shorter towards the end. 
Pods 6 to 8 ins. long, velvety. 

This species, named and described in 1916 (Plante Wilsoniane, vol. ii., 
p. 514), was first introduced to England in May 1912, when it was shown in bloom 
in the Japanese section of the International Horticultural Exhibition at Chelsea. 
It there bore the very wrong name of ‘‘ W. brachybotrys” (see W. floribunda). It 
differs from W. chinensis, its nearest ally, in its larger, white, more outstanding 
flowers, the short broad racemes, the awl-shaped lower lobes of the calyx, and 
the persistent down on the foliage. It has only been found in Japan as a 
cultivated plant, but a plant with bluish-violet flowers, collected on hills near 
Nagasaki by Richard Oldham in 1863, evidently represents the wild type. 
Rehder has named it var. VIOLACEA ; not yet in cultivation. 

W. venusta is quite hardy and grows most luxuriantly in Mr Hugh Wormald’s 
garden in Norfolk, but some badly grafted plants imported from Japan have 
been short-lived. Like W. chinensis and the forms of W. floribunda, it can be 
kept permanently to a shrubby state by shortening the long shoots once or 
twice in summer and then pruning them to within an inch or two of the base in 
winter. The plants originally shown at Chelsea, grown in vases, had been treated 
in this way. 

Var. PLENA, Rehder, has more or less “double” white flowers. It appears 
to have been in cultivation, previous to the introduction of the “single” flowered 
type in 1912 as “‘ W. chinensis alba plena.” 


YUCCA WHIPPLEI, Zorrey. LILIACE. 
(Bot. Mag., t. 7662; Gardeners’ Chronicle, Feb. 17, 1912—Supplement.) 


An evergreen, mostly stemless shrub, producing from a rootstock a hemi- 
spherical rosette of much crowded leaves up to 6 ft. in diameter. Leaves 
1 to 3 ft. long, } to 1} ins. wide at the base, terminated by a sharp slender 
spine, margins very finely toothed; the whole leaf is rather glaucous. 
Flowers pendent, fragrant, closely packed on the upper part of a perfectly 
erect, stout stem 8 to 15 ft. high and 3 to 5 ins. in diameter at the base; 
the inflorescence itself as much as 7 ft. long and r to 2 ft. wide. ‘The 
six segments (“petals”) of the perianth are ovate-lanceolate, pointed, 
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greenish-white tipped and edged with purple, more or less incurved, and 
give the flower a diameter of 24 to 3 ins. 

Native of California; discovered during Lieut. A. W. Whipple’s explora- 
tion for a railway route from the Mississippi to the Pacific in 1853-4. I 
believe it flowered for the first time in the open air in England with 
Mr Fletcher at Alnwick Manor, Bognor Regis, in 1910. But it had 
previously blossomed under glass in Mr Peacock’s garden at Hammersmith 
in 1876, also at Kew. A very magnificent example flowered with Mr W. 
M. Christy at Watergate, Chichester, in May and June 1921. The 
inflorescence was 15 ft. high, the uppermost 7 ft. numerously branched 
and crowded with thousands of blossoms. ‘The flowers vary in colour, 
and one of the best forms, called var. vioLacEA André, was figured in the 
Revue Horticole for 1884; this has nearly the whole of the perianth tinged 
more or less deeply with violet. Sargent observes that this yucca surpasses 
all others in the height and beauty of its panicles. It is not hardy at Kew, 
but Messrs Hillier have found it able to withstand 27° of frost in their 
nursery at Winchester. It should be well worth planting in sunny places 
on the south coast. 


ZELKOVA SINICA, GC. K. Schneider: URTICACES. 


A deciduous tree 50 to 60 ft. high, with a trunk up to 6 ft. in girth; 
young shoots greyish woolly in the early part of the season, becoming 
bright brown and smooth by autumn. Leaves firm in texture, alternate, 
ovate to ovate-lanceolate, rounded at the base, the apex mostly slenderly 
pointed, the margins coarsely toothed, ciliate; veins seven to twelve each 
side of the midrib, each one running out to the point of a marginal tooth ; 
1 to 24 ins. long, 3 to r$ ins. wide; dark dull green and harsh to the touch 
above, greyish beneath and downy especially on the midrib and veins; 
stalk very short, downy. Flowers not known. Fruit solitary as a rule, 
produced from the under side of the leaf-axils, veined, very shortly stalked, 
roughly obovoid, + to } in. wide. 

Native of W. Hupeh, Shensi, and other provinces of China. Wilson 
describes the bark of the trunk as smooth and pale grey, peeling off in 
thin flakes. Seeds were received at Kew from Messrs Vilmorin of Paris 
in 1920, which germinated freely. They represent probably the first 
introduction of the tree to England. Z. sinica has been described as a 
new species since the first edition of this work was published; previously 
it was confused with Z. acuminata, a species which is not known to be 
wild in China, and whose leaves have often many more veins and are 
even longer and more slenderly pointed. Z. sinica, evidently very hardy, 
is growing freely at Kew and is a welcome addition to this interesting 
genus. 

In the earlier editions the word “China,” as representing part of the 
habitat of Z. acuminata (vol. ii, p. 693), should be deleted, for the reason 
stated above, 


INDEX OF ENGLISH NAMES, 
SYNONYMS, ETC. 


THE general arrangement of the trees and shrubs in this, as in the previous 
volumes, is alphabetical, and it has not been considered necessary to index 
names which appear in their proper sequence. i 
given an index of “popular” or English names and of synonyms; also of a 
considerable number of trees and shrubs not sufficiently distinct or important 
to justify separate headings in the text, but of which, nevertheless, it was 
desirable that some mention should be made. 
are usually given under the species to which they are most closely akin and 


can be found by referring to this index. 


A 


Abelia longituba, Rehd., 9 
Abies Delavayi, Forrest, 11 
Pe Franch., 10 
~ Mast., 10 
Fargesii, Mast., 10 
Manesii var, Kawakamii, 12 
Pindrow var. brevifolia, 11 
var. intermedia, I2 
sibirica nephrolepis, 13 
Webbiana var. brevifolia, 12 
Acacia, Boynton, 435 
cultriformis, 15 
cyanocarpa, I5 
decurrens, I5 
Elliott, 436 
Hartwig, 436 
hispidissima, DC., 17 
juniperina, 15 
leprosa, 15 
mucronata, W7//d., 16 
podalyrizfolia, 15 
Sophore, R. Br., 16 
Acanthopanax diversifolium, Hems/., 248 
Acer Forrestii, Die/s., 22 
levigatum, Wall., 22 
Fargesii, 21 
Achillea argentea, Lam., 318 
Actinidia curvidens, Dunn, 26 
Henryi, Hort, 26 
pilosula, Stapf, 26 
trichogyna, /ranch., 26 
venosa, Rehd., 26 
4@sculus austrina, Small, 29 
Bushii, Schneid., 28 
discolor, Pursh., 29 
Harbisonii, Sarvg., 28 


4@sculus mississippiensis, Savg., 28 
neglecta georgiana, 28 
Agave applanata Parryi, 29 


sutchuenensis, 30 
Alder, 31 
Nepalese, 31 
Oriental, 32 
| Alnus incana sibirica, Spach., 31 
sibirica, /isch., 31 
tinctoria, Sarg., 31 
viridis sibirica, Rege/, 31 
Aloe, American, 30 
Alyssum saxatile, Z., 33 
| Amelanchier canadensis, Gray, 33 
grandiflora, Rehd., 33 
ovalis, Borkh., 33 
» Medic., 34 
spicata, Wieg., 34 
Ampelopsis, micans, Rehd., 501 
Watsoniana, W7/s., 501 
Amygdalus, communis tangutica, 309 
Andromeda chinensis, Lodd., 484 
cupressina, Hook., 76 
lycopodioides, Padl., 76 
nana, Waxim., 35 
ovalifolia, Wa//., 283 
Aralia crassifolia, Soland, 314 
Arbor-vitz, Korean, 478 
Arundinaria pygmea, 37 
vagans, Gamble, 37 
Ash, Pumpkin, 167 
Aspen, Chinese, 298 
| Aster argophyllus, Zadi//., 250 
furfuracea, A. Rich., 253 
lyrata, Sims, 258 
ramulosa, Ladill., 256 
tomentosus, Wendl., 258 
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Ailanthus glandulosa sutchuenensis, 30 
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Atragene macropetala, Meyer, 96 
Aucher-Eloy, 127 
Azalea Albrechtii, Auntze, 349 
Albrecht’s, 349 
atlantica, Ashe, 402 
austrinum, Rehd., 352 
crispiflora, Yook., 387 
Farrerze, Koch, 374 
Formosan, 403 
Indian, 387 
indica, Sims, 418 
var., Sims, 407 
macrosepala, Koch, 394 
oblongifolia, Wz//a1s, 402 
obtusa, Zindl., 402 


INDEX 


Berberis lolongensis, Sanzdw., 48 


lycioides, Stapf, 44 

montana chillanensis, 43 

pubescens, Pamp., 43 

Sibbertoft Coral, 50 

Sparkler, 50 

stenophylla, Hance, 51 

Swaseyi, Buckl., 46 

utilis sinensis, 52 

Veitchii, 42 

vulgaris brachybotrys, 49 

xanthoxylon, AHlassk., 41 
Berry, Partridge, 234 
Betula Bhojpattra sinensis, 54 

ccerulea Blanchardii, 55 


Oldhamii, Yort., 403 Delavayi Forrestii, 56 
nudiflora coccinea, 419 exalata, S. AZoore, 54 
rosea, 412 japonica mandshurica, 56 

prunifolia, S7mad//, 410 pendula japonica, 56 

punicea, Sweet, 407 verrucosa japonica, 56 

ramentacea, Zindl., 403 Birch, Japanese White, 56 

rosaeflora, Dean, 387 Radde’s, 56 

rosea, Loisel., 412 Schmidt’s, 56 

serrulata, Small, 402 Blackwood, 17 

speciosa, Wzl/d., 419 Blueberry, Evergreen, 487 

squamata, Lind/., 374 Brachyglottis Rangiora, Buch., 58 

Weyrich’s, 430 Bromelia longifolia, Zind/., 432 
Azaleas, Kurume, 403 pitcairnifolia, Koch, 432 
Azara Brownez, /. Phil., 39 Broom, Garden Varieties of, 126 
Avzanay ln Ney 38 Woolly-podded, 127 

| Bryanthus aleuticus, Gray, 278 
B glanduliflorus, Gray, 279 
Buckeye, Georgian, 28 

Ballota spinosa, Zink, 40 Buddleia Davidiana, 58 
Bamboo, 36 tibetica Farreri, 61 
Bambusa pygmea, 37 variabilis nanhoensis, 58 
Banana, Japanese, 237 yunnanensis, 60 
Barberry, 41 Bulley, A. K., 4, 5 

Comber’s, 44 Butterfly-bush, 58 


Korean, 47 
Mt. Morrison, 48 


Soulie’s, 51 Cc 

Tibetan, 51 

Tischler’s, 51 Calceolaria rugosa, Ruiz and Pav., 64 
Bauhin, John and Jasper, 41 Calocedrus macrolepis, Kusz, 212 
Bead-tree, 228 Camellia axillaris, Aer, 179 
Beech, Engler’s, 160 Salwin River, 66 

Oriental, 161 speciosa, Hort., 66 

Southern, 245 Camphora officinalis, Stewd., 90 
Bell-flower, Chilean, 202 Candytuft, Igo 
Berberis aristata, Hlook., 44 Capraria lanceolata, Z. 4/., 168 

ri Chitria, 44 Caragana Gerardiana glabrescens, 67 

atrocarpa, Schweid., 41 Carmichaelia violacea, 7. Kir, 70 

Autumn Beauty, 50 Carpinus Turczaninowil, 71 

Caroli hoanghensis, 52 Carya cathayensis, Sarg., 73 

Comet, 50 Cassinia ledifolius, DC., 265 

consimilis, Schneid., 51 Cassiope lycopodioides, Don, 76 

Fireflame, 50 oxycoccoides, Gray, 35 

Gilgiana, Fedde, 43 Castanea Bungeana, &/., 77 

glaucocarpa, Stapf, 44 Duclouxii, Dode, 77 

Hookeri latifolia, 41 hupehensis, Dode, 77 


kansuensis, 45 nana, MuAl., 77 
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Castanopsis chrysophylla obovata, 78 
Henryi, San, 77 
Ceanothus integerrimus parvifolius, 80 
oreganus, /Vuz?., 81 
Celastrus stylosa, Wa//., 82 
Cerasus incisa, Zotse/., 310 
Lannesiana, Carr., 310 
Sieboldii, VerJot, 313 
Watereri, ort., 313 
— oe plumbaginoides, Bunge, 
8 
Polhillii, Budley, 85 
Cestrum elegans, ScA/ect., 88 
Cheenomeles japonica, Zind/., 125 
lagenaria, Aotdz., 125 
sinensis, Aoehne, 125 
Wilsonii, 125 
Chamzebuxus Vayredee, W2//4., 297 
Chamecyparis formosensis, ais., 123 
Cherries, Japanese, 304 
Cherry, Bell-flowered, 306 
Cambridge, 307 
Cut-leaved, 310 
Japanese Alpine, 311 
Tokyo, 313 
Waterer’s, 313 
Chestnut, Chinese, 77 
Dwart, 77 
Henry’s, 77 
Horse, 28 
China green, 340 
Chrysanthemum 
318 
preteritum, Horw., 319 
Cistus laxus, Ait, 91 
wintonensis, Willzer, 183 
Cladrastis Fauriei, Z¢v., 221 
sinensis, 93 
Clematis aphylla, Co/enso, 93 
chrysocoma sericea, 98 
Forrestii, W. W. Sm., 97 
Jeuneana, Hort., 97 
Meyeniana Pavoliniana, 97 
montana sericea, 98 
Souliei, Franch., 94 
verrieriensis, 99 
Cliftonia ligustrina, Spreng., 103 
Coigue, 246 
Colletia bictoniensis, Zind/., 104 
discolor, Hlook., 142 
horrida, 105 
spinosa, HYort., 104 
» . Lindl, Los 
valdiviana, PAz/., 104 
Colquhounia vestita, Wad/., 105 
Comber, H. F., § 
Cooper’s pinetum, Mr N., 13 
Cordyline Banksii, H/ook. f,, 106 
Baueri, /Yook. f., 106 
Hectori, Colenso, 107 
Cornel, Hemsley’s, 108 
Walter’s, 110 


argenteum, Wzlld., 


Cornidia integerrima, HYoo4., 187 
Cornus poliophylla, Schneid., 109 
Wilsoniana, Yort., 110 
Corokia Cheesemanii, 77. Carse, 111 
variabilis, Yort., TEI 
Coronilla stipularis, Zam., 112 
Cotoneaster crispa, /xe//, 119 
frigida Vicarii, 113 
glaucophylla serotina, 118 
multiflora calocarpa, 113 
prostrata, Baker, 114 
Simonsii newryensis, 113 
Cottonwood, Great Plain, 298 
Cowania mexicana Stansburiana, 119 
plicata, D. Don, 119 
purpurea, Zucc., 119 
Cox, E. H. M., 3 
Crab, Eley, 321 
Crowberry, S. American, 144 
Cupressus Hodginsii, Dunn, 163 
Lawsoniana Fletcheri, 122 
Stewartii, 122 
lusitanica flagellifera, 123 
sempervirens, /vanch., 123 
Currant, Henry’s, 434 
Cydonia lagenaria, Zozs., 125 
oblonga, Mi//., 124. 
Cypress, Ducloux’s, 123 
Fletcher’s, 122 
Formosan, 123 
Leyland’s, 124 
Mexican Swamp, 475 
Cytisus fragrans, Hort., 129 
elegans, 129 
hirsutus demissus, 127 
Osbornii, Hort., 125 
Perezii, Hurch., 128 
proliferus palmensis, 127 
ratisbonensis horniflorus, 126 


D 


Dacrydium excelsum, A. Cunn., 295 
taxifolium, Banks, 296 
Daisy Bush, 248 
Twiggy; 256 
Daphne andina, /oefp., 263 
Giraldi’s, 132 
Golden-flowered, 132 
pillopillo, Gay, 264 
Wilsonii, 133 
Desmodium cinerascens, //utch., 134 
Deutzia crenata taiwanensis, 138 
discolor alba, 135 
Maximowicziana, J/as., 136 
Dielytra chrysantha, //ook., 138 
Diervilla florida venusta, 140 
Diosma uniflora, Z., 27 
Diplacus aurantiacus, /efs., 141 
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Douglas Fir, Chinese, 315 
Forrest’s, 315 

Draczena australis, /7sch., 106 
indivisa, /orst., 107 

Dryas Drummondii, Richards, 143 


E 


Edgeworthia chrysantha, Zindl., 143 
Gardneri, AZeissn., 143 

Elliottia bracteata, Benth., 481 
paniculata, S. ad Z., 481 

Elm disease, Dutch, 482 
Large-fruited, 484 
Wilson’s, 484 

Elwes, H. J., 5 

Empetrum nigrum rubrum, 144 

Enkianthus campanulatus 

TAs =< 

ferrugineus, Crazb, 145 
latiflorus, Crazd, 145 
Palibinii, Cvaib, 145 
pallidiflorus, Craid, 145 
pendulus, Crazb, 145 
recurvus, Crazb, 145 
tectus, Crab, 145 

Erica melanthera, Andr., 147 
Pageana, Guthrie, 148 

Eriobotrya prionophylla, Franch., 

Eriogynia czespitosa, S. Wats., 46 
pectinata, Hook, 463 

Eriolobus kansuensis, Schnezd., 323 

Escabon, 128 

Escallonia Balfourii, 150 
hybrids of, 149 

Eucalyptus coccifera alpina, 152 

Eucryphia lucida, Druce, 152 

Eugenia obcordata, Hook. f., 243 


albiflorus, 
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Huonymus europzeus macrophyllus, 153 | 


5 ovatus, Dipp., 153 

fimbriatus, Yort., 155 

Eupatorium Weinmannianum, 

158 

Euphorbia mellifera, 47¢., 159 
veneta, Willd., 158 

Burybia.albida, ook. f, 249 
alpina, Lindl., 255 
avicennizfolia, Zook. f, 250 
dentata linearifolia, 253 
erubescens, DC., 252 
furfuracea, DC., 253 
Gunniana, Hort., 258 
nummularifolia, Hook. f,, 256 
ramulosa, DC., 256 
semidentata, Jue//., 256 
Solandri, HYook. f, 257 
subrepanda, /7utch., 258 
Traversii, AZue//., 259 
virgata, look. f, 259 


Reg., 
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F 


Fabiana imbricata, Comber’s var., 159 
Fagus Blairii, Azré, 245 
Dombeyi, AZrb., 246 
lucida, Rehd., 161 
Menziesii, Oerst., 246 
procera, Poepp., 246 
sinensis, Oliv., 160 
Solandri, look. 7, 247 
sylvatica chinensis, 160 
longipes, 160 
macrophylla, 161 
Winkleriana, Koidz, 161 
Farrer, Reginald, 2 
Fascicularia pitcairnifolia, Mez, 432 
axon, (CB. rr 
Ficus repens, //or?., 163 
Fir, Faber’s, 10 
Farges’, 10 
Faxon, 10 
Formosan, 12 
Forrest’s, II 
Gamble’s, II 
Korean, 12 
Manchurian, 12 
Silver, Io 
Szechuen, 14 
Folhado, 100 
Forestieria acuminata parvifolia, Gray, 27 
neo-mexicana, Gray, 27 
Forrest, Geo., 3 
Forsythia suspensa atrocaulis, 164 
decipiens, 164 
latifolia, 165 
pubescens, 164 
viridissima koreana, 164 
Fraxinus chinensis rhyncophylla, 167 
densiflora, Zinge/s., 166 
pennsylvanica profunda, 167 
Fremontodendron mexicana, JJacbride, 168 
Freylinia lanceolata, G. Don, 168 


| Fuchsia Colensoi, Hook. £, 169 


parviflora, Zind/., 170 
procumbens, 2. Cunn., 169 


G 


Gaultheria antipoda depressa, 171 
depressa, Hook. fil., 171 
fagifolia, Hook. fil., 173 
humifusa, Rydd., 174 
myrsinites, Yook., 174 
ovalifolia, Wad/., 172 
pyroloides, W/ig., 173, 174 

cuneata, I7I 

Genista fragrans, Hort., 129 
genuensis, Pers., 176 
grandiflorus, Spach, 127 


INDEX 


Genista Lobelii, DC, 175 
pulchella, Vis., 177 
seariosa, Viv., 176 
spathulata, Spach, 177 
triangularis, Wsé/d., 176 
triquetra, Wa/dst., 176 
Germander, Mountain, 478 
Wall, 477 
Glyptostrobus heterophyllus, Zxd/., 178 
Gordonia anomala, Sprenger, 179 
Grape, Summer, 501 
Greville, Chas. F., 180 
Grevillea alpestris Jeissn., 180 
species of, growing in Cornwall, 181 
Gum, Dwarf, 151 


H 


Halesia monticola, Sarg., 182 
Halimocistus Sahucii, 183 
Hamamelis incarnata, J/eé., 183 
japonica rubra, 183 
mollis pallida, 184 
Hamiltonia pilosa, Die/s, 207 
oblonga, Franch., 207 
Heath, St Keverne, 148 
Hebe brachysiphon, Summer., 491 
Hedera japonica, Jumgh., 134 
Helianthemum formosum concolor, 185 
Helichrysum Antennarium, J/uel/., 264 
ledifolius, Benth., 265 
Hemlock, Yunnan, 482 
Henry, Augustine, 5 
Hickory, Nutmeg, 74 
Water, 73 
Hoheria Lyallii, 293 
Holboellia cuneata, Oliv., 452 
Holly, creeping, 80 
Honey Locust, Chinese, 178 
Honeysuckle, Giant, 216 
Griffith’s, 215 
Horehound, Black, 40 
Shrubby, 40 
Hornbeam, Henry’s, 72 
Korean, 71 
Hydrangea cyanema, Nuit., 187 
scandens, Poepp., 187 
Hymenanthera dentata angustifolia, 188 
obovata, Atrs, 189 
Hypericum Hookerianum Leschenaultii, 189 
patulum Forrestii, 190 
triflorum, Blume, 189 


I 


Iberis saxatilis, Z., 191 
Tenoreana, DC., 191 
Iron Bark, 151 


J 


Jasmine, Chilean, 227 
Giraldi’s, 195 
Parker's, 195 
Jasminum Beesianum, 196 
Jovellana violacea, G. Don, 64 
Juniper, Coffin, 197 
Large-berried, 198 
Western, 199 
Juniperus Fargesii, Komar., 200 
litoralis, Maxim., 197 
neaboriensis, Zaws., 198 
Oxycedrus macrocarpa, Aschers., 198 
pyriformis, Zind/., 199 
virginiana scopulorum, 199 


Kalmia, hairy, 200 

Kalopanax divaricatum, Jfig., 18 
Kamel, Geo. J., 65 

Kawaka, 211 

Keteleeria Fabri, A/ast., 10 
Koniga spinosa, Spach, 32 


i, 


Lapageria alba, Hort., 202 
Larch, Dunkeld, 203 
Prince Rupprecht’s, 204 
Larix americana pendula, 203 
dahurica, Henry, 203 
+ Turcz., 204 
Henryana, Rehd., 203 
olgensis, Tenry, 204 
Principis Rupprechtii, 204 
Laurel, Canary Island, 204 
Laurus Camphora, Z., go 
Lavender, French, 206 
Tooth-leaved, 205 
Leptodermis virgata, /fort., 208 
Leptospermum lanigerum, Sm., 209 
obovatum, 208 
Leucothoé chlorantha, Gray, 210 
Lilac, Korean, 473 
Meyer’s, 470 
Potanin’s, 471 
Small-leaved, 471 
Yunnan, 474 
Libocedrus Bidwillii, Hook. f, 212 
Ligustrum robustum, 212 
sempervirens, Lingels., 266 
Linnzea Schumannii, Gredn., 9 
Liriopsis fuscata, Spach., 233 
Lithocarpus cleistocarpa, Rehd. and Wils., 


333 i 
Henryi, Rehd. and Wils., 335 
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Lithospermum graminifolium, Viv., 235 
intermedia, 235 
Lobularia spinosa, Steud., 32 
Lomatia pinnatifolia, ort, 214 
Lonicera notha, Zave/, 217 
Regeliana, Azrch., 215 
Luetkea pectinata, Bong., 463 
Lyonothamnus asplenifolius, Greene, 219 


M 


Maackia hupehensis, 7@/., 220 

McLaren, H. D., § 

Magnolia conspicua purpurascens, 225 
denudata purpurascens, 225 
fuscata, Andr., 233 
globosa sinensis, 224 
liliflora, 221 
Nicholsoniana, Yort., 224 

me Rehd., 226 
obovata, 221 
Soulangiana nigra, 221 
taliense, W. W. Sy., 226 
virginiana, 221 

Mahonia arguta, uich., 42 
heematocarpa, Wooton, 46 
heterophylla, HYort., 52 
Nevinii, Fedde, 49 
Swaseyi, fedde, 46 
toluacensis, 52 

Malus arnoldiana, Sarg., 320 
Eleyi, Schnezd., 321 
floribunda purpurea, 327 
kansuensis, Schnezd., 323 
lancifolia, Rehd., 324 
magdeburgensis, Schoch, 319 
Prattii, Schnezd., 327 
purpurea, Re/d., 327 
theifera, Rehd., 328 
toringoides, Yughes, 329 

transitoria toringoides, 329 
yunnanensis, Schneid., 330 

Maple, 20 
Campbell’s, 20 
Farges’, 21 
Grosser’s, 22 
Hers’, 22 
Syrian, 23 
Triple-flowered, 24 
Wilson’s, 24 

Mat, Mahala, 80 
Squaw, 80 

Mata Negra, 490 

Maxwell, Sir H., on Cercidiphyllum, 87 
on Coriaria, 108 

Melia japonica, G. Don, 228 

Menziesia aleutica, Spreng., 278 
ciliicalyx multiflora, 232 
glanduliflora, Yook., 279 

Meyer, FF. N.,3 


Micromeles Decaisneana, Schnerd., 324 
Mimosa, 14, 16 
Bailey’s, 15 
Prickly, 18 
verticillata, Z’Her., 18 
Mimulus glutinosa, Wendl., 141 
Mint Bush, 303 
Mitchella undulata, Sied., 234 
Moltkia suffruticosa, Brand, 235 
Molucella frutescens, Z., 40 
Morus alba mongolica, Bureau, 236 
», Sstylosa, Bureau, 236 
indica, Roxb., 236 
japonica, Bazley, 236 
Mountain Ash, Japanese, 325 
Avens, 142 
Muehlenbeckia muricatula, Co/., 237 
Musa japonica, H/ort., 237 
Muskwood, 250 
Mutis, J. C., 238 
Mutisia Gayana, Remy, 239 
linearifolia, Cavan., 241 
Mylocaryum ligustrinum, Waé/d., 103 
Myrtle, Crape, 201 


N 


Neillia thibetica, Franch., 244 
Nettle-tree, Korean, 84 
Nothofagus Gunnii, Oerst., 245 


O 


Oak, Arkansas, 331 
Baron’s, 332 
Catesby’s, 333 
Engler’s, 334 
Garry, 334 
Gill's 230 
Henry’s, 335 
Kew, 336 
Oregon, 334 
Palestine, 332 
Post, 338 
Sindian, 332 

Olearia alpina, Buch., 254 
arborescens, Cock., 255 
dentata, Moench., 258 
fasciculifolia, Co/., 257 
Gunniana (Comber’s forms), 249 
lineata, Cockayne, 260 
lyrata, utch., 258 
multibracteata, Col., 253 
myrsinoides erubescens, 252 
operina, Hook. 7, 251 
paniculata, Cheesem., 252 
parvifolia, Co/., 259 
quinquefida, Cheesem., 259 
Traillii, Azz, 250 
virgata var, lineata, Air, 260 


INDEX 


Opulaster Ramaleyi, 4A. Nels, 243 
Opuntias, list of hardy, 261 
Orthostemon Sellowianus, Berg., 162 
Osmarea Burkwoodii, Hort., 261 
Ovidia pillopillo, Aferssn., 264 
Ozothamnus ledifolius, Hook. £, 265 


Ns 


Pachystegia insignis, Cheesem., 253 
Peony, Delavay’s, 265 
Palm, Dwarf Fan, 88 
Wine, 196 
Panax arboreum, L. 7, 247 
crassifolia, Decne., 314 
Davidii, Franch., 248 
longissimum, Hook. f, 314 
Parapyrola trichocarpa, d/g., 146 
Parrot’s Bill, 102 
Paulownia tomentosa Fargesii, 266 
Pea, Glory, 102 
Pear, Prickly, 260 
Pecan, Bitter, 73 
Pernettya nana, Hood. f., 271 
pumila, HYook., 270 
rupicola, PAil., 270 
Petrophytum cespitosa, Rydb., 462 
Phellodendron amurense Lavallei, 272 
Philadelphus brachybotrys purpurascens, 


273 
ellipticus, Rydb., 272 
Schrenkii, Rupr., 273 
Phormium Colensoi, Ze /Jo/is, 274 
Hookeri, Gunn, 274 
Photinia Davidiana, Cardot, 467 
notabilis, Schnetd., 275 
Phyllocladus asplenifolius, Hook. f,, 277 
Phyllodoce amabilis, Stapf, 278 
intermedia, Rydb., 279 
nipponica, Wak., 278 
Pallasiana, D. Don, 278 
Physocarpus bracteata, Rehd., 243 
Picea ascendens, Fatsch., 281 
aurantiaca, Jast., 280 
Balfouriana, Rehd. and Wils., 282 
complanata, Mast., 281 
gemmata, Rehd. and Wils., 280 
glauca conica, 280 
heterolepis, Rehd. and Wils., 280 
hondoénsis, 279 
koraiensis, Vahat, 281 
Meyeri, Rehd. and Wils., 280 
montigena, JMast., 280 
neo-Veitchii, JZast., 280 
pachyclada, Padsch., 281 
purpurea, Mast., 282 
retroflexa, Mast., 280 
Sargentiana, Rehd. and Wils., 281 
Watsoniana, JJast., 282 
Pieris nana, JZ4., 35 
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Pignut, Small, 74 
Pine, Adventure Bay, 277 
Canary Island, 285 
Celery, 277 
Chinese, 286 
Himalayan, 286 
Huon, 131 
Mexican, 286 
N. Zealand White, 295 
Twisted-leaved, 287 
Pinetum at Bedgebury, Kent, 6 
Pinus densata, JZas¢., 287 
Greggii, Engelm., 286 
Henryi, AZast., 286 
longifolia, Roxd., 286 
patula macrocarpa, 286 
tabulaeformis, Zamé., 286 
Wilsonii, Shaw, 286 
Piptanthus bicolor, Crvazd, 288 
Forrestii, Crazb, 288 
tomentosus, Craid, 288 
Pittosporum glabratum, Zznd/., 288 
nigrescens, /Yort., 288 
pauciflorum, 288 
revolutum, AiZ., 292 
Plane, Spanish, 294 
Plantain, Shrubby, 293 
Platanus californica, ort., 294 
macrophylla, Hort., 294 
Plumbago Larpente, Zd/., 86 
Podocarpus acutifolius, Air, 297 
Nagi, 2. Br., 295 
Totara Hallii, 295 
Polygala myrtifolia, Z., 298 
Polypora axillaris, Sweet, 179 
Poplar, Chinese White, 298 
Korean, 299 
Saragossa, 298 
Sargent’s, 298 
Wilson’s, 301 
Yunnan, 301 
Populus adenopoda, Maxim., 298 
alba tomentosa, Wesm.,.298 
angulata robusta, 300 
coloradensis, Dode, 299 
Hickeliana, Dode, 298 
pekinensis, Z. lenry, 298 
pseudo-grandidentata, Dode, 298 
rotundifolia, //ort., 298 
Sargentii, Dode, 298 
Sieboldii, Mig., 298 
Silvestri, Pamp., 298 
tomentosa, Carr., 298 
tremula adenopoda, 298 
Davidiana, 298 
erecta, 298 
tremuloides vancouveriana, 298 
vancouveriana, 77e/., 298 
Portland Powder, 478 
Privet, Formosan, 213 
Prostranthera lasianthos, Zadi//., 303 
Prumnopitys spicata, Ken/, 296 
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Prunus Blireiana, André, 306 
cyclamina, Koehne, 309 
iwagiensis, KoeAne, 311 
Lannesiana albida, 305 
nikkoensis, Aoehne, 311 
paniculata, 307 
paracerasus, Ave/ne, 313 
pilosiuscula media, 311 
pseudocerasus, Kordz., 307 
Rehderiana, Ave/ne, 311 
Sargentii, 305 
serrulata pubescens, 305 

sachalinensis, 305 

spontanea, 305 
subhirtella and vars., 305 
tangutica, Koehne, 309 
tatsiensis pilosiuscula, ScAmezd., 312 
tenuiflora, Koehne, 305 
Tschonoskii, Aoehne, 306 
venusta, Aoe/ne, 312 

Pseudopanax ferox, 7. A7rk, 314 

Pseudotsuga Wilsoniana, Wayata, 316 

Psyllium sempervirens, 293 

Ptelea angustifolia, Benth., 316 

Purdom, Wm., 3 

Pyracantha crenato-serrata, Rehd., 318 
crenulata Rogersiana, 317 

taliensis, 318 
Gibbsii, A. B. Jacks, 317 
yunnanensis, 318 

Pyrethrum preteritum, 318 

Pyrus aldenhamensis, G2d4s, 321 
Aucuparia japonica, 320 
Lemoinei, 321 
magdeburgensis, 319 
micromalus, 319 
rufo-ferruginea, Aoidz., 320 


Q 


Quercus coccifera paleestina, 332 
of pseudococcifera, 332 

Dielsiana, Seem., 332 
fruticosa, Brot., 330 
humilis, Zam., 330 
Tlex rufescens, 331 
lineata oxydon, 337 
minor, Sarvg., 338 
obscura, See, 334 
obtusiloba, A/ichx., 338 
submollis, Rydb., 339 
sutchuenensis, /yanch., 334 
Wilsonii, Seer, 333 


R 
Rauli, 246 
Rhododendron achroanthum, Balf. f, 413 
acuminatum, //ort., 399 
adenophorum, Balf f,, 348 
adoxum, Balf. f:, 427 


INDEX 


Rhododendron emulorum, Balf 7, 395 
agapetum, Ba/f. 7, 390 
ailosalpinx, Bal/. f, 421 
alabamense, Rehd., 412 
amaurophyllum, Balf f, 414 
arboreum Kingianum, 389 
argenteum, /Zook. f., 380 
artosquameum, Ba/f. 7, 405 
asmenistum, Balf f., 365 
astrocalyx, Balf. f., 428 
atlanticum, Rehd., 402 
Augustinii album, 427 
australe, Balf. f., 391 
Bachii, Z¢v/., 392 
Bainbridgeanum, 7agg, 367 
brachyanthum lepidotum, 386 
Bureavii, Franch., 353 
burmanicum, //u7ch., 406 
burriflorum, Balf. f., 371 
ceeruleo-glaucum, Ba/f. 7, 359 
calcicola, Millais, 368 
calophyllum, Vuzz., 395 
cantabile, Balf. f, 413 
caryophyllum, Hayata, 413 
catacosmum, Balf. 7, 383 
catapastum, Balf. 7, 356 
cephalanthoides, Bal/f. f, 361 
cerasinum, 7agg, 421 
chameunum, La/f f, 410 
Chapmannii, Gray, 361 
chasmanthoides, Balf. 7, 363 
cheilanthum, Ba/f 7, 411 
chlanidotum, Ba/f f, 364 
colobodes, Balf 7, 410 
coreanum, fefd., 430 
corypheum, Balf. f£, 408 
cremnastes, Bal/f. 7., 373 
cyclium, Balf f, 357 
Dalhousie, Hook. 7, 393 
damascenum, Balf f., 359 
Degronianum, Carr., 348 
depile, Balf. f,, 404 
erastum, Balf. f, 377 
euchaites, Balf. 7, 400 
Faberi, Hort., 409 
facetum, Balf 7, 374 
fastigiatum, ranch., 372 
flammeum, 419 
formosum Veitchianum, 377 
foveolatum, Rehd., 365 
fragrantissimum, 376 
fulvoides, Balf f, 378 
Gibsonii, Paxton, 376 
glischroides, 7agg., 380 
gleeoblastum, Balf. f, 428 
hemaleum, Balf. 7, 382, 414 
hedythamnum eglandulosum, 368 
herpesticum, Ba/f. f, 370 
humicola, Wilding, 414 
hypotrichum, Ba/f. f,, 404 
indicum, Horz., 418 

obtusum, Jaxim., 402 


Rhododendron Jenkinsii, Nurv., 395 


Johnstoneanum, Wass, 376 
keleticum, Bal/f fi, 411 
Komiyame, Maék., 424 
lacteum, Rehd. and Wils., 378 
macrophyllum, 375 
ledoides, Bal. #-, 391 
leucalasium, Die/s, 385 
leucopetalum, Balf 7, 365 
linearifolium macrosepalum, 394 
liratum, Bal/f £, 350 
litiense, Ba/f. f,, 367 
lochmium, Ba/f. 7, 369 
longifolium, Nuit, 380 
lucidum, Franch., 427 
Mackenzieanum, forrest, 406 
Maddenii obtusifolium, 366, 
manipurense, Balf 7, 366 
mannophorum, Saif 7, 365 
Maxwellii, 4/1//ais, 407 
megaphyllum, Balf 7, 353 
melinanthum, Ba/f 7, 425 
Monbeigii, ReAd., 401 
myiagrum, Balf 7, 358 
nikoense, Vasat, 406 
nipholobum, Balf 7, 421 
nobile, 354 
nudiflorum luteum, 352 
orbiculare, Decne., 348 
oresbium, Balf f, 372 
oresterum, Saif f, 428 
panteumorphum, Salf 7, 416 
pheochlorum, Balf 7, 404 
pholidotum, Balf fF, 356 
pilovittatum, Balf £, 369 
pittosporzefolium, HYems/., 420 
plebeium, Balt f, 383 
pecophorum, Salf. f., 383 
porphyrophyllum, Balf 7, 377 
porrosquameum, Balf 7, 356 
poukhanense, Lév/., 430 
prasinocalyx, Bal. f., 367 
probum, Salf. 7, 417 
prophantum, Saif f, 389 
proteoides, Balf. f, 412 
pruniflorum, Hutch., 379 
pubescens, Balf f., 334 
punctatum, Smad/, 360 
puniceum, P/anch., 407 
puralbum, Balf 7, 367 
quinquefolium roseum, 406 
rasile, Balf. 7, 369 
regale, Balf. f,, 353 
repens, Balf. f., 377 
rhaibocarpum, Bal/f f,, 417 
Rollissonii, 389 
roseotinctum, Balf. f,, 365 
rubrolineatum, Balf f, 425 
sclerocladum, Balp. f., 411 
scyphocalyx, Balf. f.,.370 
semnum, Lalf. 7, 408 
sericocalyx, Balf 7, 410 


INDEX 


Rhododendron 
377 

serrulatum, AZi//ais, 402 
Sesterianum, 376 
sidereum, Ba/f. f, 381 
sinolepidotum, Ba/f f£, 373 
sino-Nuttallii, Ba/f f, 402 
sinovirgatum, Ba/f f, 404 
spheranthum, Balf f, 391 
spodopeplum, Ba/f f, 423 
squarrosum, Balf 7, 356 
stenaulum, Ba/f. 7, 406 
stenoplastum, Balf. f., 356 
supranubium, //utch., 364 
sutchuenense Geraldii, 409 
telopeum, Balf 7, 359 
thymifolium, Maxim, 405 
thyodocum, Balf. f, 353 
timeteum, Balf. f,, 405 
tsangpoense, //utch., 363 
Tyermannii, 393 
uvarifolium, Diels, 401 
Veitchianum, Hoos., 377 
vicarium, Balf f,, 423 
Weldianum, Refhd., 429 - 
xanthinum, Balf f, 425 
yedoénse, Maxim., 431 
yungningense, Lal/f f., 372 
zeylanicum, /Yort., 389 

Rhodostachys carneus, Mig., 432 


serpens, 


Ribes Jessonize, Stapf, 434 


jorullense, umé., 433 
Rimu, 130 
Robinia ambigua, /oir., 435 
dubia, Fouc., 435 
hispida rosea, 435 
intermedia, Bodin, 435 
luxurians, Schneid., 435 
Slavinii, ReAd., 435 
Rock, J. F.C. 6 
Rosa banksiopsis, Baker, 437 
Fargesii, 437 
filipes, 441 
Gentiliana, 441 
holodonta, Stapf, 437 
Jackii, Rehd., 442 
Kelleri, Baker, 442 
minutifolia, Augelm., 444 
Moyesii var. Fargesii, 437 
persetosa, Rolfe, 439 
reducta, Baker, 443 
Rubus, Rehd., 439 
sinowilsonii, ems/., 441 
stellata mirifica, 442 
Sweginzowii, Koehne, 437 
Rose, David’s, 438 
pygmy, 443 
Sacramento, 442 
Threepenny-bit, 440 
Rubus gracilis, Roxd., 446 
niveus, Wa//., 446 
tricolor, 445 


5 


15 


Zayas 
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S 


Sage, Ash-leaved, 450 
Graham’s, 449 
Gregg’s, 449 
Sage-wood, 5S. African, 62 
Salix babylonica pekinensis, 448 
Santolina leucantha, Bert., 450 
pinnata, 450 
rosmarinifolia, /fort., 450 
Sargent, C. S., 4 
Satureia variegata, Vis., 453 
Savory, Winter, 452 
Schizandra chinensis rubriflora, 453 
glaucescens, Diels, 454 
grandiflora rubra, 453 
nigra, Maxim., 454 
pubescens, 454 
Schizophragma viburnoides, Stapf, 284 
Senecio Buchananii, Avmst., 455 
Forsteri,.Schlecht., 57 
glastifolius, //ook. f., 457 
Shawia paniculata, /orst., 252 
Silk vine, Chinese, 269 
Siphonosmanthus Delavayi, S/apf,, 263 
suavis, Stapf, 262 
Smilax polycolea, Waréd., 459 
Soapberry, 451 ; 
Solanum evonymoides, Remy, 459 
Sorbaria assurgens, V2/m., 462 
Sorbus commixta, Hed/., 320 
Conradinze, Avehne, 320 
discolor, Hed/., 321 
Esserteauiana, Rehd., 322 
foliolosa pluripinnata, Schneid., 326 
glomerulata, Aoehne, 322 
Harrowiana, Refd., 322 
hupehensis, Schnezd., 323 
Keissleri, Rehd., 324 
Koehneana, Schneid., 324 
Matsumurana, Avehne, 325 
megalocarpa, Rehd., 325 
meliosmifolia, Rehd., 326 
munda, Aoehne, 326 
pekinensis, Ave/ne, 321 
pluripinnata, Avehne, 326 
rufo-ferruginea, Schneid., 320 
Sargentiana, Aoehne, 327 
scalaris, Ave/ne, 328 
Wilsoniana, Sc/hnerd., 329 
Spartium grandiflorum, Lyo/., 127 
Spindle-tree, 153 
Spirzea arborea, 461 
canescens sulfurea, 463 
Prattii, Schnerd., 463 
Sportella atalantioides, Wance, 317 
Spruce, Likiang, 281 
Koyama’s, 281 
Stewartia monodelpha, S&S. 
405 
Stranveesia Davidiana salicifolia, 467 


idk «hey 
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Suttonia chathamica, AZwe//., 241 
nummularia, (ook. f-, 242 

Syringa Adamiana, Balf f, 473 
alborosea, VV. &. Br., 473 
formosissima, Vakai, 474 
Henryi, Schneid., 470 
hyacinthiflora, Lemoine, 470 
Koehneana, Schnezd., 473 
Palabiniana, Vakai, 473 
pinetorum, W. W. Sw, 472 
Rehderiana, Schneid., 473 
Sargentiana, Schneid., 470 
Schneideri, Zingels., 471 
sempervirens, /ranch., 266 
Sweginzowli superba, 473 
tetanoloba, Schneid., 472 
Wilsonii, Schneid., 473 

Swammerdamia Antennaria, DC., 264 


Ay 
Tagasaste, 127 
Tanacetum argenteum, W2//d., 318 
Taxodium distichum mucronatum, 475 
heterophyllum, Broxg., 178 
Taxus baccata chinensis, 476 
cuspidata chinensis, 476 
media, Rehd., 476 
Tea-tree, Lemon-scented, 209 
Teucrium chameedrys, Fries., 479 
Thamnocalamus spathiflorus, J/unro, 36 
Thea speciosa, Prtard, 66 
Thorn, Kangaroo, I5 
Thuya kongoensis, Vafat, 478 
Thyme, Garden, 479 
Wild, 479 
Toatoa, 277 
Toot-poison, 108 
Totara, 297 
Alpine, 296 
Tree, Buckwheat, 103 
Cabbage, 106 
Camphor, go 
Fern, 139 
Gum, I51I 
Lily-of-the-Valley, roa 
Texan Umbrella, 229 
Wax, 433 
Tripterygium Regelii, Sprague, 482 


V 


Vaccinium candicans, J/ohr, 488 
macrocarpum, JZohr, 488 
mandarinorum, Diels, 485 
nitidum, Avdr., 487 
ovatifolium, /Yorz., 489 
setosum, Wright, 486 

Valoradia plumbaginoides, Boiss., 86. 
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Verbena Carroo, Speg., 490 W 
Veronica, Auch., 496 
cupressoides variabilis, 496 Waratah, Tasmanian, 476 
diosmefolia trisepala, 493 Warburg, Sir O., on Cistus, gI 
Garden varieties of, 491 Ward, F. Kingdon, 5 
gigantea, 496 Wattle, Golden, 16 
Haastii, Hook. f, 493 Rice’s, 17 
Hillii, Co/., 492 Silver, 16 
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